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OXFORD   UNIVERSITY   AND   THE    RHODES 
SCHOLARSHIPS 

One  of  the  memorable  events  of  last  year  was  the  offer  of 
Cecil  Rhodes,  made  known  to  us  thru  the  provisions  of  his 
will,  providing  for  a  hundred  perpetual  scholarships  in  the 
University  of  Oxford,  two  for  each  State  and  each  Territory 
in  the  United  States,  a  scholarship  amounting  to  the  handsome 
annual  sum  of  three  hundred  pounds, — say  fifteen  hundred  dol- 
lars— to  support  a  student  for  three  years  at  the  most  famous 
university  in  Great  Britain. 

This  provision  was  made  with  the  noble  purpose  of  bringing 
about  a  more  intimate  and  sympathetic  acquaintance  between 
the  most  influential  class  of  citizens  in  the  English  nation  and 
the  people  who  have  gone  out  from  it  in  past  times  and 
founded  an  independent  nation  on  the  basis  of  constitutional 
liberty  and  local  self-government.  In  the  words  of  his  will : 
"  the  union  of  the  English-speaking  peoples  thruout  the 
world  "  impelled  him  to  make  this  endowment.  He  desired 
"  to  encourage  in  the  students  from  the  United  States  of  North 
America,  who  will  benefit  from  the  American  scholarships,  to 
be  established,  for  the  reason  given,  at  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford under  this  my  will,  an  attachment  to  the  country  from 
which  they  have  sprung,  but  without  withdrawing  them  or 
their  sympathies  from  the  land  of  their  adoption  or  birth." 

As  a  guide  to  his  trustees  in  the  selection  of  incumbents  of 
these  scholarships.  Mr.  Rhodes  mentions  four  qualifications: 
First,  literary  and  scholastic  attainments;  second,  fondness  for 
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outdoor  sports;  third,  unselfishness  and  good  fellowship;  and 
lastly,  moral  force  of  character  and  zeal  in  the  performance 
of  public  duties. 

All  good  people  will  respond  with  a  hearty  spirit  of  co-opera- 
tion to  so  noble  a  project,  and  we  may  well  consider  what  it 
signifies  and  what  are  the  conditions  of  its  successful  manage- 
ment. 

The  past  three  years  have  been  noteworthy  in  the  history  of 
industry  and  finance  for  the  development  of  productive  indus- 
try. Pari  passu  with  this  has  gone  on  the  taking  possession  of 
the  resources  of  nature,  and  the  increase  of  the  assets  of  civ- 
ilization— wealth  in  mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal  produc- 
tions; natural  forces  have  been  harnessed  for  the  use  of  men, 
lessening  distances  and  removing  obstacles  to  communication 
by  land  and  water.  Never  before  has  the  potency  of  capital 
been  so  awe-inspiring.  To  name  in  one  word  the  function  of 
the  great  process  going  on,  one  would  say  that  it  is  the  removal 
of  the  middle  man  who  effects  exchanges  to  the  function  of 
the  end  man  who  is  direct  producer  or  direct  consumer.  By 
saving  in  the  middle  term  of  cost  of  manufacturing,  transport- 
ing, and  distributing  there  comes  to  be  an  enormous  accumula- 
tion of  capital.  After  apportioning  to  the  producers  and  con- 
sumers their  quota  of  the  benefit  derived  from  reducing  the 
expense  of  the  middle  term,  the  owners  of  capital  have  for 
many  years  made  large  gifts  to  education. 

The  names  of  Tulane,  Johns  Hopkins,  Cornell,  Leland 
Stanford,  Drexel,  Vanderbilt,  Sophie  Newcomb,  Vassar. 
Wellesley,  Smith,  Yale,  Chicago,  and  Harvard  come  to  our 
minds  as  the  leading  colleges  recipient  of  endowments. 

For  the  year  1899- 1900  gifts  for  higher  education  amount- 
ing in  the  aggregate  to  $11,995,463  were  reported  to  the 
Bureau  of  Education  by  the  several  colleges  and  universities. 

For  the  year  1900-1901  the  gifts  amounted  to  $18,040,413. 

For  the  year  1 901 -1902  thus  far  the  gifts  reported  amount  to 
$16,989,967.  Not  all  of  the  university  reports  for  1902  are 
in. 

The  Carnegie  gifts  for  libraries  and  other  institutions  have 
been  estimated  at  the  following: 
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For  1895, $1,000,000 

"     1898, 310,000 

"    1899 %no,<yx> 

"     1900,          .         .         .         .         .  5,065,000 

"     1901, 30,243,500 

Counting  in  his  gift  for  the  Carnegie  Institution  in  Wash- 
ington, his  grand  total  of  gifts  in  the  United  States  is  estimated 
at  $52,270,173.  Besides  this  his  total  for  Canada.  Cuba,  Eng- 
land, Ireland,  and  Scotland  amounts  to  $15,000,000  more. 

This  enormous  increase  in  gifts  to  education  incident  to  the 
amassing  of  capital  is  of  special  interest  to  this  consideration 
of  the  Rhodes  gift  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  application  of 
capital  to  the  increase  of  wealth  is  a  process  somewhat  mysteri- 
ous to  the  common  mind.  Karl  Marx's  formula  C-M-C, 
commodity — money — commodity — or  the  producer  exchanges 
the  commodity  which  he  has  created  for  money,  and  with 
money  procures  the  other  commodities  which  he  wishes  for 
use.  states  the  first  and  obvious  economic  process  (in  a 
formula  C-M-C),  but  the  middle  term,  money,  when  expanded, 
comes  to  mean  the  market,  and  the  market  has  a  different  func- 
tion from  C-M-C,  or  commodity — money — commodity,  namely 
it  starts  with  M  or  money  and  buys  commodities  to  sell  again 
for  money,  hoping  to  increase  its  money  by  the  process — earn- 
ing an  income  by  the  process  of  exchange — and  this  formula 
is  M-C-M,  according  to  Marx,  and  in  that  he  sees  the  origin 
of  all  the  evils  in  an  industrial  and  commercial  civilization,  for 
this  is  the  formula  of  the  capitalist.  The  capitalist,  as  the 
middle  term,  represents  a  stock  of  goods  and  its  transporta- 
tion and  distribution.  Without  this  middle  term  the  producer 
can  produce  only  what  is  useful  to  himself  and  not  for  his 
neighbor,  or  for  the  market  of  the  world,  because  there  is  and 
can  be  no  market  without  this  second  formula  M-C-M,  money 
— commodity — money. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  profit  of  the  market,  the  middle  term, 
is  greater  when  its  own  expenses  of  collection  and  distribution 
are  diminished. — and  when  this  is  done  on  a  large  scale,  say 
by  gigantic  railways  on  land,  or  ships  on  the  sea,  great  econ- 
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omy  is  secured  and  there  are  large  savings  to  be  distributed, 
partly  to  the  producer  of  raw  material,  partly  to  the  manu- 
facturer, and  partly  to  the  consumer,  and  a  large  dividend  left 
for  capital  which  supports  the  world  market. 

Things  without  use  cannot  be  counted  as  property,  and  there 
is  no  object  in  creating  a  surplus  of  goods  that  cannot  be  used. 
To  transport  things  from  a  place  where  they  have  no  use  to  a 
place  where  they  are  needed  is  to  produce  value,  and  as  an 
actual  fact  by  far  the  largest  portion  of  the  final  cost  (to  the 
consumer)  of  the  commodities  that  in  the  aggregate  constitute 
wealth  derive  their  value  from  the  two  services  of  the  market, 
namely,  the  collection  and  the  distribution  of .  commodities — 
the  function  of  the  market  (M-C-M)  so  strangely  misunder- 
stood and  suspected  by  Karl  Marx. 

But  the  market  collects  its  toll  from  the  consumer.  It  shares 
with  the  producer  the  total  amount  received  from  the  con- 
sumer. The  market  causes  competition,  and  competition  re- 
duces the  producer's  profit  and  also  the  profit  of  the  market. 
The  less  the  charge  of  the  market  (that  is  to  say  the  middle 
man),  the  efficiency  of  collection  and  distribution  remaining 
the  same,  the  greater  the  profit  to  the  end  men,  that  is  to  the 
producer  and  the  consumer.1 

It  is  obvious  that  the  increase  of  the  efficiency  of  the  market 
and  the  diminution  of  its  charges  indicate  economic  progress. 
It  is  in  the  line  of  the  reduction  of  the  necessary  labor  to  con- 
quer nature.  The  production  of  the  raw  material,  its  collection, 
its  manufacture,  distribution,  and  consumption,  require  less  ex- 
penditure of  human  labor,  or  of  its  representative,  which  is 
money. 

From  this  point  we  can  see  the  significance  of  this  great 
movement  of  capital  in  our  times  which  diminishes  the  number 
of  middle  men  and  transfers  them  to  the  function  of  end  men, 
that  is  producers  and  consumers.  It  is  the  aim  of  every  com- 
bination that  capital  makes  to  reduce  the  expenses  of  exchange, 

■A  ready  example  of  this  is  found  in  the  reduction  of  the  cost  of  transportation 
from  St.  Paul  to  New  York  City,  which  has  given  the  consumer  his  year's  flour  in 
New  York  as  cheap  as  it  can  be  had  at  St.  Paul,  with  the  addition  to  that  price  of 
only  a  single  day's  wages. 
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give  the  producer  a  higher  reward,  and  share  with  the  con- 
sumer by  lowering  the  price  of  the  finished  product  to  him. 
For  the  performance  of  this  function  capital  collects  its  tithes. 
It  gets  perhaps  a  tenth  of  what  it  saves,  distributing  on  an 
average  the  other  nine-tenths  to  the  producers  and  the  con- 
sumers. 

In  our  day  the  enormous  aggregates  of  capital  are  hastening 
forward  this  beneficent  process  with  ever  increasing  speed.  It 
is,  of  course,  out  of  place  to  consider  here  the  fact  that  so  im- 
portant and  radical  a  transformation  as  results  from  this  great 
process  necessarily  involves  much  evil  and  much  suffering  to 
the  human  beings  that  are  forced  from  the  place  of  middle 
men  to  the  place  of  end  men.  All  readjustment  of  vocations 
involves  inconvenience,  and  sometimes  suffering,  and  even 
injustice. 

But  we  may  remark  that  if  a  new  investment  of  capital  pays 
well  for  a  while,  it  is  constantly  attacked  by  newer  inventions 
and  newer  combinations  which,  being  more  economical  than 
the  old,  that  is  to  say,  needing  fewer  middle  men,  cause  the  old 
investment  to  pay  less  and  less  interest  to  the  capital.  Old  in- 
vestments, therefore,  in  capital  are  obliged  constantly  to  divide 
with  new  combinations,  and  the  producer  and  the  consumer — 
the  end  men — finally  get  all  the  profit.  The  inventions  of  fifty 
years  ago  are  nearly  all  now  the  property  of  the  community  at 
large. 

Returning  to  our  theme,  endowments  for  education,  we  see 
what  significance  there  is  for  the  future  of  civilization  in  this 
accumulation  of  capital.  For  its  accumulation  stimulates  the 
work  of  prospecting  for  natural  resources,  not  only  the  home 
resources  of  the  great  nations,  but  the  resources  abroad  in  the 
world  at  large — the  possible  resources  of  all  lands.  Witness 
the  acquisition  of  the  oil  lands,  the  deposits  of  gold,  silver,  and 
diamonds,  the  ore  deposits  of  useful  minerals — coal,  iron,  cop- 
per, and  tin — wherever  they  are.  Apparently  the  era  has  ar- 
rived when  the  possibilities  of  food-producing  which  belong 
to  the  tropics — to  the  Amazon  valley,  for  instance — shall  be 
first  capitalized,  and  after  that  made  tributary  to  the  popula- 
tions of  Europe  by  a  vast  commercial  stream  of  merchandise 
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consisting  of  cheap  elements  of  food  and  textile  fabrics,  and 
lumber.  On  reflection,  one  sees  that  vast  possibilities  of  raw 
material  are  more  likely  to  be  soon  utilized  if  they  come  into 
the  possession  of  great  stock  companies  than  if  they  belong  to 
private  owners.  Great  companies  see  to  it  that  there  are  pro- 
vided all  the  necessary  means  of  production,  and  of  transporta- 
tion to  the  best  markets. 

The  era  of  the  creation  of  capital  is  also  the  era  of  endow- 
ment of  higher  education.  Higher  education  is  becoming  more 
and  more  a  process  of  research  and  original  investigation.  And 
it  is  the  experts  furnished  by  the  instruction  of  the  laboratory 
and  the  seminarium  that  are  most  needed  in  the  work  of  pros- 
pecting for  the  natural  resources,  and  in  the  work  of  transport- 
ing and  manufacturing. 

There  has  never  before  been  so  much  wealth  created  in  the 
form  of  inheritable  goods  and  chattels — wealth  of  a  perma- 
nent kind  that  goes  down  from  generation  to  generation,  re- 
lieving the  people  of  the  future  from  the  work  of  creating  a 
plant  of  some  kind  or  other — railroads,  bridges,  tunnels,  water- 
works, schools,  and  libraries.  These  and  the  like  items  of  in- 
heritance add  a  permanent  contingent  to  the  wealth  of  the 
future  by  their  annual  earnings,  and  swell  the  income  of  after 
generations. 

In  the  midst  of  this  economic  change  our  population  is  called 
to  new  objects  of  interest  and  new  duties.  In  1880,  the  na- 
tional census  indicated  the  arrival  at  a  population  of  fifty  mil- 
lions. At  that  time  we  began  to  ascend  above  the  horizon  to 
the  great  powers  of  Europe.  Twenty  years  later  our  call  to 
active  participation  in  the  control  of  the  world  which  is  exercised 
by  the  great  powers  has  become  so  apparent  that  all  see  the 
necessity  of  forming  a  special  class  of  experts  who  are  to  become 
familiar  with  the  national  purposes  and  ideals  of  such  nations 
as  Japan,  Russia.  Germany,  Austria.  France.  Great  Britain, 
Italy,  Spain,  and  Holland.  Foreign  diplomacy  will  furnish  a 
great  field  for  the  employment  of  a  larger  and  larger  class  of 
American  citizens,  and  the  most  successful  among  these  will  be 
recruited  from  the  ranks  of  those  who  have  made  studies  at 
the  universities  in  those  foreign  countries  and  become  familiar 
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with  that  class  of  their  population  which  furnishes  the  directive 
power.  It  is  natural  that  each  nation  throws  its  influence  in 
favor  of  the  perpetuation  of  its  own  institutions  in  the  world 
council  of  the  great  powers.  It  is,  of  course,  necessary  that  the 
United  States  shall  have  an  influence  in  the  great  council  of  the 
world,  favorable  to  the  preservation  of  our  own  national  idea 
■of  local  self-government  and  productive  industry. 

The  Rhodes  bequest  comes  opportunely  at  the  beginning  of 
this  epoch  of  training  our  citizens  for  diplomatic  influence 
abroad,  for  of  all  places  for  training  diplomats  the  first  one  in 
direct  usefulness  is  the  University  of  Oxford.  The  offer  of 
constant  residence  in  that  great  English  university  to  one 
hundred  students  from  the  United  States  will  afford  some  of 
the  best  preliminary  training  for  the  experts  required  in  our 
consulates,  embassies,  home  cabinets,  and  international  com- 
missions. 

Oxford  is  the  English  school  for  gentlemen.  A  typical  Eng- 
lish gentleman  is  a  peculiar  product  somewhat  different  from 
the  ideal  gentleman  of  France  or  Germany,  or  of  any  other 
country  in  Europe.  An  American  would  suppose,  on  first  hear- 
ing of  the  English  gentleman,  that  he  must  be  a  person  very 
sensitive  as  to  his  caste — as  to  his  wealth,  or  nobility  by  birth,  or 
by  official  position,  and  continually  making  demands  for  recog- 
nition— and  that  in  his  ordinary  actions  he  is  likely  to  imply 
a  consciousness  of  his  superiority  in  wealth  or  birth  or  official 
station.  No  greater  mistake  could  be  made.  Of  all  people 
in  Europe  the  Englishman  is  the  most  apt  to  see  that  any  such 
manifestation  is  vulgar,  and  any  consciousness  of  or  self- 
assertion  of  caste  is  marked  at  once  as  a  gross  violation  of  the 
code  of  the  gentleman. 

Both  Universities,  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  have  been  long 
famous  for  their  function  in  training  youth  in  the  principles 
of  good  breeding.  This  is  especially  true  of  Oxford.  A  rich 
man's  son  who  comes  to  Oxford  with  conceits  founded  on  the 
wealth  of  his  family  is  made  to  feel  very  soon  the  difference 
between  the  ideal  of  the  Enelish  gentleman  and  his  own  ideal: 
In  most  cases  a  three-years'  residence  will  modify  his  char- 
acter in  this  respect  so  that  he  will  come  to  avoid  ostentation, 
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either  in  his  clothing  or  other  belongings  or  in  his  manner 
towards  people  not  wealthy.  So,  too,  the  scions  of  nobility. 
In  ah  well-established  houses  the  private  tutors  and  govern- 
esses have  already  trained  the  young  nobility  before  they  come 
to  Eton  or  Winchester  in  the  code  of  English  politeness,  and 
they  have  not  so  much  to  learn  in  this  matter  at  Oxford.  But 
any  youth  from  a  noble  family,  who  has  not  already  received 
this  training,  is  likely  to  learn  the  lesson  so  well  in  his  resi- 
dence at  Oxford  that  it  will  become  a  second  nature  to  him  to 
stand  on  his  humanity  and  never  to  indicate  a  consciousness 
on  his  part  of  the  possession  of  a  noble  ancestry,  or  of  inherited 
possessions,  or  of  the  station  of  the  head  of  his  family  in  the 
army  or  navy  or  as  a  member  of  the  government.  This  is  true 
also  of  those  who  have  risen  to  military  or  political  station  from 
the  ranks  of  the  people.  The  average  child  of  a  noble  house 
learns  this  difficult  art  of  behavior  more  readily  than  the  other 
two  species  of  aristocracy,  namely  the  aristocracy  of  wealth  or 
the  aristocracy  of  government  position.  This  is  so  because  of 
the  fact  that  the  nobility  have  been  longer  in  training,  whereas 
the  wealthy  family  may  have  gained  its  property  within  the 
present  generation;  and  the  high  position  in  the  government 
may  also  have  been  achieved  by  extraordinary  services  on  the 
part  of  a  citizen  possessed  of  great  strength  of  will  power  or 
special  capacities  of  intellect,  all  of  which  is  sometimes  accom- 
panied by  great  deficiency  in  a  knowledge  of  the  code  of  the 
ideal  gentleman. 

This  function  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  is  of  national  and 
international  importance.  An  aristocracy  of  wealth  or  birth 
or  station,  whose  children  are  trained  in  the  ideal  code  of  the 
gentleman,  have  a  certain  great  advantage  over  all  other 
people  brought  up  without  the  proper  sense  of  self-control. 
They  possess  an  imperturbable  self-respect  which  intrenches 
itself  on  a  humane  basis  and  easily  captivate  not  only  all 
classes  of  British  citizens,  but  makes  an  easy  conquest  of  a 
citizen  of  any  other  nationality  in  the  world.  It  has  an 
inimitable  charm.  Tt  is  impossible  to  storm  its  intrenchments 
because  it  assumes  nothing  for  itself.  It  has  habituated  itself 
to  this  repression  of  the  vulgar  desire  to  attract  attention  to  its 
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havings  and  made  it  a  second  nature  so  that  it  does  not  reveal 
any  effort.  If  any  effort  on  its  part  were  visible,  it  would 
take  the  form  of  condescension  and  would  betray  its  conscious- 
ness of  caste,  but  the  ideal  English  gentleman  never  permits 
himself  to  think  of  his  rank  or  station;  he  has  acquired  a  sense 
of  honor  that  excludes  even  the  thought  of  it  as  something 
odious.  Indeed,  the  English  gentleman  can  easily  be  distin- 
guished from  the  other  Englishmen  by  the  ease  with  which  he 
bears  this  impersonality,  this  sincere  humanity,  and  this  utter 
effacement  of  his  own  claims  for  special  consideration.  In 
the  long  run  this  accomplishment  of  being  a  true  gentleman 
wins  its  way  in  the  world  and  constantly  reveals  its  power. 
In  the  diplomacy  of  Europe  it  has  always  held  a  high  place. 

The  English  nation  is  famous  for  its  love  of  fair  play.  This 
love  of  fair  play  is  sometimes,  however,  very  brutal  as  inter- 
preted by  the  brutal  classes,  altho  even  then  it  is  far  superior 
to  the  manifestations  of  treachery  and  fraud  which  the  lower 
classes  of  people  in  some  other  nations  ,  furnish.  But  the 
Oxford  gentleman  realizes  the  English  sense  of  fair  play  in 
a  transfigured  form  by  the  complete  suppression  of  all  mani- 
festations of  the  pride  of  aristocracy.  He  is  the  simplest  of 
all  men,  but  it  is  a  simplicity  with  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent 
coiled  up  within  it  and  ready  for  use.  One  would  almost 
infer  that  the  ideal  of  the  English  gentleman  had  changed 
somewhat  since  the  publication  of  Thomas  Carlyle's  Sartor 
Resartus,  and  that  the  Briton  had  taken  to  heart  the  lesson 
of  the  philosophy  of  clothes  and  determined  within  himself 
to  refute  that  philosophy  by  making  the  matter  of  clothes  no 
indication  whatever  of  character.  The  English  gentleman 
puts  his  fine  clothing  upon  his  lackeys  and  goes  about  himself 
in  easy  and  comfortable  undress,  choosing  his  clothing  for  its 
warmth  and  comfortableness — sparing  no  expense  in  this  mat- 
ter, but  utterly  refusing  to  make  his  clothing  manifest  wealth 
or  position. 

A  good  story  illustrating  this  was  once  told  by  a  visitor  in 
my  office.  He  mentioned  a  commerical  traveler  from  the 
colonies  who  was  riding  from  Edinburgh  to  the  north.  A  very 
plain  English  gentleman  entered  the  railway  coach,  took  out 
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his  briar  pipe  and  began  to  smoke,  and  opened  a  conversation 
on  current  topics  with  simple,  unaffected  manners  and  the 
humane  spirit  of  an  English  gentleman  without  the  exhibition 
of  any  fad,  or  the  consciousness  of  carrying  with  himself  a 
desire  to  impress  anyone  else  with  any  purpose  of  his,  or  any 
indication  that  he  was  charged  with  a  particular  mission  or  the 
advocacy  of  any  cause.  After  a  delightful  two-hours'  ride 
another  gentleman  entered  the  railway  carriage  at  Perth,  quite 
as  simply  dressed  and  quite  as  urbane  in  his  manners  as  the 
first.  He  entered  readily  into  conversation  with  our  com- 
mercial agent  and  his  companion  traveler.  In  the  course  of 
the  morning  they  arrived  at  the  station  where  passengers  leave 
the  train  for  Blair  Athole.  Here  the  second  gentleman  left 
the  coach  and  our  commercial  traveler  took  note  that  a  splendid 
carriage  with  a  train  of  lackeys  were  in  waiting  for  him,  and 
he  asked,  with  some  haste,  his  companion,  "  Who  is  that  man 
that  just  left  our  coach  ?  "  "  Oh,"  he  said,  "  that  is  His  Grace 
the  Duke  of  Athole."  "  Indeed,"  said  our  commercial  traveler, 
"  he  was  very  condescending  to  talk  in  such  a  friendly  and 
genial  manner  to  two  cads  like  us."  The  remark  was  cordially 
assented  to  by  his  companion.  In  the  course  of  the  journey 
to  the  north  they  arrived  at  a  station  where  the  first  gentle- 
man left  the  coach  and  an  equally  imposing  train  of  lackeys, 
with  a  fine  carriage,  awaited  his  arrival.  If  our  commercial 
traveler  had  been  astonished  on  the  first  occasion,  he  was  as- 
tounded at  a  second  incident  of  the  same  kind.  He  approached 
the  guard  or  conductor  of  the  train  and  asked  him  "  Who  is 
that  man  that  just  now  left  my  coach  ?  "  "  Oh,  that  is  His 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Sutherland."  Our  friend,  wishing  now 
to  probe  the  case  to  the  bottom,  fearing  that  he  should  make 
again  a  similar  mistake  in  judging  greatness  by  aristocratic 
manners  and  fine  clothing,  said  to  theguard :  "  And  will  you 
pray  tell  me  who  are  you?"  This  manifestation  of  common 
humanity  and  the  desire  to  be  of  service  to  one's  fellow-men 
is  the  real  tower  of  strength  of  the  true  English  gentleman. 

But  Oxford  trains  not  only  the  aristocracy  of  wealth,  birth, 
and  official  position  in  these  matters  of  ostentation,  but  it  also 
trains  the  great  scholar,  the  person  who  has  achieved  distinc- 
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tion  in  letters,  or  science,  or  art,  making  him  conscious  that  it 
is  vulgar  to  show  in  any  way  a  consciousness  of  superiority 
or  to  advertise  in  any  way  what  one  has  clone  to  distinguish 
himself. 

One  reads  in  the  apprenticeship  of  Goethe's  Wilhehn  Meister 
the  studies  which  Goethe  made  on  the  difference  between  the 
born  nobleman  and  the  distinguished  but  not  high-born  citi- 
zen. In  the  one  case  the  person  is  content  to  be,  and  never  lets 
his  possessions,  either  of  culture,  or  wealth,  or  of  great  deeds, 
appear — for  that,  he  feels,  would  degrade  him.  To  be  a 
nobleman  is  sufficient  for  him.  whereas  the  ordinary  citizen 
stands  on  his  achievements  and  finds  it  difficult  to  forget  these 
(or  to  forget  his  havings  in  his  sense  of  being).  He  must 
rely  upon  his  possessions,  and  he  is  likely  to  make  them 
obtrusive. 

Our  country,  the  United  States,  belongs  to  the  vast  regions 
of  the  world  which  may  be  called  border-lands.  In  the  border- 
lands there  are  found  the  most  active  processes  of  transforma- 
tion. A  synthesis  is  in  progress  between  different  nationali- 
ties. The  raw  materials  of  commodities,  mineral,  vegetable, 
and  animal,  are  being  gathered  and  worked  over  for  transpor- 
tation, to  the  central  emporiums,  Paris,  London,  New  York. 
On  border-lands  the  human  spirit  is  fullest  of  hope  and  courage 
because  it  sees  from  day  to  day  and  week  to  week  the  wilder- 
ness conquered  for  human  purposes  and  for  civilization.  But 
the  frontier  is  the  most  unstable  and  variable  region  of  civili- 
zation.    Its  institutions  are  less  firmly  established. 

In  the  times  of  King  Alfred,  and  earlier,  Oxford  was  on  the 
border-land  of  Wessex,  between  it  and  Mercia,  on  the  north. 
Mercia,  as  its  name  indicates  (mark  or  boundary),  was  the 
border-land  between  the  Anglo-Saxon  kingdoms  and  the  Brit- 
ish tribes  which,  driven  into  the  fastnesses  of  Wales,  sullenly 
resisted  the  encroachments  of  the  Teutonic  wave  of  migration. 
Oxford  was  a  fording  place,  shallow  enough  to  allow  herds  of 
oxen  and  other  cattle  to  be  driven  across  without  too  much 
danger  of  loss  by  the  flood.  The  Cherwell  and  the  Isis  united 
here,  forming  the  Thames,  and  spread  out  in  shallow  reaches 
separated  by  islands.    We  may  conclude  that  the  place  was  on 
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the  line  of  trade  which  Besant  speaks  of  in  his  book  on  West 
London.  This  commercial  route  led  on  its  way  to  Dover 
thru  Westminster,  the  lowest  ford  on  the  Thames — much  used 
before  London  Bridge  was  built,  in  the  fourth  century.  In 
Oxford,  of  course,  was  a  mart,  or  market,  and  after  Chris- 
tianity came  to  the  Saxon  some  religious  houses  were  built 
there  as  early  as  72J  a.  d.  and  with  religious  houses  there 
came  scholastic  learning. 

Wherever  the  Christian  Church  went  in  Europe  there  was 
created  an  interest  in  the  history  of  the  religion  of  the  Bible 
and  in  the  history  of  Roman  nationality.  We  do  not  forget 
that  the  history  of  Rome  was  for  600  years  practically  the 
history  of  the  world,  the  600  years  including  one  century  before 
and  five  centuries  after  Anno  Domini.  Hence,  in  the  monas- 
teries of  Britain,  France,  and  Ireland  there  was  more  or  less 
interest  in  regard  to  the  history  of  the  world  and  the  dealings 
of  God's  providence  with  mankind.  St.  Augustine,  the  Bishop 
of  Hippo,  said  in  his  great  work,  "  The  City  of  God,"  that 
"  The  world  and  its  history  is  a  sort  of  antiphonic  hymn,  in 
which  God  reads  his  counsels,  and  the  earth  and  man  read  the 
responses."  Those  inclined  to  learning  among  the  Christian 
monks  all  over  Europe  studied  Orosius,  the  disciple  who  had 
been  induced  by  St.  Augustine,  his  master,  to  sketch  a  general 
history  of  mankind  in  the  spirit  of  his  view  that  made  it  an 
antiphonic  hymn.  This  is  noteworthy  in  our  inquiry  as  to 
Oxford,  because  King  Alfred  the  Great,  King  of  Wessex — 
Oxford  was  in  Wessex— translated  the  history  of  Orosius  into 
Anglo-Saxon,  so  that  it  could  read  by  the  laity  as  well  as  by 
the  priesthood.  But  not  only  did  Christianity  take  this 
rational  view  of  the  world-history,  but  it  also  collected  and 
prized  certain  elements  of  world  knowledge.  It  had  the 
trivium  and  quadrivium,  or  the  seven  liberal  arts.  The 
scholar  and  philosopher  Boetius,  nurtured  in  the  latest  years  of 
the  Roman  Empire  and  the  early  years  of  the  reign  of  The- 
odoric,  the  Goth,  who  held  all  Italy  in  order  by  his  firm  hand — 
Boetius  has  in  his  Consolation  of  philosophy  described  the 
contents  of  the  trivium  and  quadrivium,  giving  a  brief  resume 
of  the  insights  which  formed  the  learning  as  to  nature  and 
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man — another  work  that  Alfred  translated  into  Anglo- 
Saxon. 

First,  there  was  grammar,  considering  not  only  the  struc- 
ture of  language  which  reveals  human  nature  in  general  as 
will,  intellect,  and  feeling,  but  also  literature;  then  in  the  next 
place  logic,  which  reveals  the  structure  of  the  pure  intellect, 
and  thirdly,  rhetoric,  which  reveals  the  process  by  which  ideas 
are  made  into  feelings  and  convictions  and  result  in  deeds. 
These  three  constitute  the  trivium.  Then  there  was  arith- 
metic, including  the  science  of  numbers  and  what  was  known 
•of  analytical  mathematics,  in  the  form  of  algebra.  They  had 
not  yet  discovered  the  works  of  Euclid,  and  what  was  called 
geometry  in  the  quadrivium  was  an  abridgment  of  the  work 
of  Pliny  on  Geography.  Music  and  astronomy  complete  the 
four  branches  of  the  quadrivium;  music,  relating  not  only  to 
what  we  call  music,  but  also  and  chiefly  to  poetry,  art,  and 
such  matters  as  are  found  in  the  part  of  grammar  called 
prosody;  astronomy,  relating  to  the  facts  and  theories  regard- 
ing the  movements  of  the  visible  bodies  of  the  heavens,  the 
changes  of  the  moon,  the  seasons,  the  climate,  meteorology, 
and  the  like.  These  elements  of  knowledge  were  more  or  less 
studied  by  the  intelligent  and  influential  monks.  Of  course, 
religion  was  the  main  interest,  but  these  other  matters  were 
not  entirely  neglected,  and  there  were  some  places  in  those  early 
Christian  countries  where  considerable  attention  was  given  to 
them. 

As  a  matter  of  course  the  Teutonic  countries  had  to  learn 
besides  their  native  tongue  the  Latin  language.  It  was  a  study 
of  the  language  that  had  been  rendered  capable  of  expressing 
subtle  thoughts  of  all  kinds.  Latin  had  become  a  sufficient 
•organ  for  the  description  of  the  facts  then  known  of  Europe, 
Africa,  and  Asia,  and  its  study  opened  up  the  world  to  the 
provincial  youth  who  had  left  the  narrow  circle  of  his  home 
to  join  the  monastery,  which  formed  a  ganglion  in  the  great 
spiritual  nervous  system  that  contained  the  intellectual  brother- 
hood of  the  world.  Slender  as  was  the  store  of  human  learn- 
ing, it  held  in  germ  all  that  has  been  unfolded  since.  It  was 
taught  at  Paris,  Cologne,  Metz,  Bologna,  Winchester,  Oxford, 
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Cambridge,  Ely;  St.  Ninian's,  in  Galloway;  St.  Columba,  on 
the  island  of  Iona  (north  of  Argyleshire)  in  Scotland;  St. 
Cuthbert's  Holy  Island,  Lindisfarne  on  the  northeastern 
coast  of  England,  at  St.  Peter's,  south  of  the  Tweed  in  Scot- 
land— to  name  only  the  places  which  come  to  mind  without 
attempting  a  careful  list. 

It  is  certain  that  monastic  education  had  gone  on  for  cen- 
turies at  Oxford  before  the  foundation  of  the  first  college  in 
1249.  It  seems  that  the  nunnery  of  St.  Frideswyde  was 
founded  there  in  J2J.  Edward  the  Elder,  in  912,  soon  after 
Alfred  died,  took  possession  of  Oxford  and  made  it  a  fortified 
city  as  a  defense  against  the  Danes. 

History  records  that  Vacarius,  Professor  at  Bologna,  lec- 
tured at  Oxford  on  the  Roman  civil  law.  in  1149,  I685  tnan 
fifteen  years  after  the  discovery  of  the  Pandects  of  Justinian, 
and  only  eighty  years  after  the  Norman  conquest,  and  it  is 
well  argued  that  this  implies  a  European  reputation  already 
achieved  by  Oxford  University.  Evidences  multiply  from  that 
time  on  of  the  existence  of  important  schools  at  Oxford. 

The  first  college,  which  is  called  University  College,  was 
founded  in  1 249,  and  there  were  two  more  before  1 300,  namely 
Baliol  and  Merton.  Four  more  in  the  following  century  1300 
to  1400,  the  century  of  the  beginning  of  English  literature  with 
Chaucer,  Gower,  and  the  author  of  Piers  Plowman;  these  four 
colleges  were  Exeter,  Oriel,  Queen's  College,  and  New  Col- 
lege. In  the  next  century  (1400  to  1500)  three  more  colleges, 
Lincoln,  All  Souls,  and  Magdalen,  and  in  the  century  of  the 
Reformation  (1500  to  1600)  there  were  six  more  colleges 
founded :  Brasenose,  Corpus  Christi,  Christ  Church,  under 
Henry  the  Eighth;  Trinity  and  St.  John's  under  Queen  Mary; 
Jesus  College  under  Queen  Elizabeth.  Two  colleges,  1613, 
1624,  were  founded  under  King  James,  namely  Wadham  and 
Pembroke  Colleges.  Worcester  College,  founded  in  1714,  is 
the  only  one  of  the  eighteenth  century.  In  recent  times  Hert- 
ford College,  St.  Edmund's  College  and  Keble  College  in  the 
nineteenth  century  make  up  the  twenty- two  colleges  in  the 
corporate  body  of  the  University  of  Oxford. 

The  college  is  the  characteristic  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 
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The  college  collects  within  its  walls  anywhere  from  a  dozen 
students  up  to  something  over  three  hundred.  Of  the  twenty- 
two  colleges  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  four  have  over  two 
hundred  students;  and  twelve  between  one  and  two  hundred, 
and  the  remaining  six  have  less  than  one  hundred  each.  Merton 
is  sometimes  called  the  oldest  college,  but  it  was  founded  in  an- 
other town  and  removed  to  Oxford  about  1270.  Merton  Col- 
lege is  the  first  one  which  erected  dormitories  and  study  halls,  a 
refectory  and  a  chapel,  surrounding  the  whole  by  a  college  wall 
with  only  one  gate  for  entrance.  A  new  step  was  taken  with 
the  foundation  of  New  College  in  1370  by  William  Wykeham. 
This  step  consisted  in  the  separation  of  preparatory  students 
from  the  regular  university  students.  The  school  at  Win- 
chester furnished  the  preparation  and  New  College  contained 
only  those  students  who  were  fitted  to  take  up  and  to  go  on  im- 
mediately with  the  university  work.  Other  new  departures  are 
mentioned ;  one  in  particular  was  the  founding  of  Corpus 
Christi  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  a 
new  beginning  because  it  made  so  much  more  provision  for  the 
modern  studies  that  had  come  into  vogue  with  the  revival  of 
learning,  particularly  the  study  of  Greek  and  of  mathematics. 

In  America  there  prevails  class  feeling,  but  in  Oxford  the 
college  feeling  predominates.  The  small  group  of  students  liv- 
ing within  the  walls  of  a  given  college  form  a  sort  of  family 
or  monastic  community,  bringing  together  the  older  students 
and  the  younger  ones  so  that  the  unit  is  the  college  and  not  the 
class.  It  is  better  adapted  than  the  American  plan  for  the  pro- 
duction of  the  type  of  gentleman  which  we  have  been  discuss- 
ing. The  older  students  have  much  more  influence  on  the 
younger  students. 

All  books  on  Oxford  tell  us  about  the  two  courses  of  study, 
the  easy  one  called  the  "  Pass  "  adapted  to  the  students  who 
desire  the  social  culture  of  Oxford  with  its  athletics  and  good 
fellowship,  and  no  more  of  its  erudition  than  is  necessary  to 
pass  the  examination  for  its  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  (  Master 
of  Arts  is  given  in  course  to  all  Bachelors  who  have  been  en- 
rolled twenty-seven  terms,  and  who  have  paid  the  fees).  This 
course  of  study  shows  in  all  its  parts  the  influence  of  the 
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trivium  and  quadrivium — especially  the  branch  called  "  music  " 
(or  prosody),  in  the  insistence  upon  the  study  of  the  quantity 
of  Latin  words — the  writing  of  Latin  poetry. 

Besides  the  pass  examination  for  the  minimum  scholarship 
there  are  courses  of  study  for  honors : 

The  honor  schools  are  eight  in  number:  (i)  English  lan- 
guage and  literature;  (2)  literse  humaniores — modern  phi- 
losophy and  logic  and  grammar  called  "  greats  "  (opposed  to 
"  greats  "  the  pass-examination  studies  are  called  "  smalls) ; 
(3)  mathematics;  (4)  jurisprudence;  (5)  modern  history; 
(6)  theology;  (7)  Oriental  studies;  (8)  natural  science. 

The  design  of  the  honor  examinations  is  to  afford  the  fullest 
scope  for  scholarship — specialization  and  thoro  research  being 
required.  The  honor  school  in  litene  humaniores  is  most 
sought  and  highest  prized.  The  chief  branches  of  study  in  that 
school  are  Latin  and  Greek,  ancient  history,  logic,  ethics,  and 
philosophy. 

The  entrance  examination,  which  is  called  "  responsions,"  is 
passed  some  time  in  the  first  year  of  residence  and  is  not  re- 
quired before  matriculation,  as  in  American  universities.  The 
second  examination  is  called  "moderations  "  and  comes  in  the 
second  year  of  residence,  about  the  middle  of  the  undergradu- 
ate course.  The  third  and  final  examination  takes  place  in  the 
last  year.    Three  subjects  must  be  offered2  for  the  "  pass." 

One  of  the  facts  that  excite  surprise  in  an  American  stu- 
dent at  first  is  the  short  period  of  residence  required  in  Oxford 
each  year.  There  are  three  terms,  each  of  eight  weeks: 
Michaelmas  beginning  the  first  Monday  after  October  10; 
Hilary  on  the  first  Monday  after  January  14;  Easter  and  Trin- 
ity beginning  on  the  second  or  third  Monday  after  Easter  Sun- 
day; twenty- four  weeks  of  residence  (which  may  be  reduced  to 

!  (1)  Classic  languages:  (2)  mathematics;  (3)  modern  history:  (4)  the  Bible.  Those 
with  affiliated  subjects  form  four  groups,  within  which  there  may  be  selection 
for  examination  of  one  or  more  of  the  four  subjects  of  the  classic  group,  one  or 
more  of  the  five  subjects  in  the  modern  group,  one  or  more  of  the  seven  subjects 
of  the  mathematical  and  scientific  group,  and  one  of  the  religious  group.  It  is 
compulsory  to  choose  one  foreign  language,  ancient  or  modern,  and  to  have  some 
portioi}  of  the  Old,  or  New  Testament  (with  Greek)  and  the  elements  of  relig- 
ious knowledge,  and  another  subject  from  mathematics  and  science,  or  from  mod- 
erns, or  from  classics. 
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eighteen  weeks)  and  twenty-eight  weeks  of  vacation,  the  long 
vacation  ending  about  the  10th  of  October,  being  sixteen  weeks 
and  the  other  two  vacations  six  weeks  each.  A  greater  sur- 
prise is  created  by  learning  that  the  hard  work  in  scholarship 
is  not  expected  so  much  at  Oxford  in  term  time  as  in  the  vaca- 
tion. The  demands  of  athletics  and  social  functions  at  Oxford 
during  term  time  are  too  severe  to  permit  the  hard  study 
necessary  for  great  success  in  scholarship. 

Athletics  is  perhaps  the  most  prominent  feature  in  Oxford 
life.  Boating  leads;  next  come  football,  cricket,  and  golf; 
next  running,  walking,  cycling,  etc.  There  is  much  literature 
regarding  this  phase  of  English  University  life. 

The  hours  for  exercise  are  between  lunch  and  tea — 1  p.  m., 
5  p.  m.;  that  means  that  games  begin  usually  at  2.15,  or  2.30, 
and  stop  at  4  p.  m.,  except  in  case  of  cricket,  which  goes  on  till 
sundown  or  till  dinner  time  when  the  days  get  longer.  "  Lunch 
is  usually  a  very  spare  meal,  aften  being  simply  dessert  with 
bread  and  something  simple  to  drink.  Similarly  tea  is  simply 
one  cup,  especially  if  a  man  is  wanting  to  keep  in  good  form 
both  for  exercise  and  for  dinner  at  7  p.  m." 

Oxford  has  solved  the  problem  of  making  athletics  develop 
nervous  force  instead  of  nervious  dyspepsia,  by  its  care  to  give 
its  two  hours  in  the  best  part  of  the  day  to  systematic  exer- 
cise and  guard  it  against  encroachment  on  the  time  needed  for 
digestion  of  the  chief  meal  of  the  day. 

It  would  seem  best  that  our  candidates  for  the  Rhodes 
scholarships  should  all  have  obtained  a  preparation  in  schol- 
arship amounting  to  that  required  for  th<»  A.  B.  degree.  But 
it  is  obvious  that  it  was  the  intention  of  Mr.  Rhodes  himself 
to  have  the  benefits  of  his  bequest  reach  graduates  of  the 
secondary  schools,  tho  the  provisions  of  the  will  give  authority 
to  the  trustees  to  modify  the  bequest  if  in  their  opinion  a  modi 
fication  will  make  the  grand  purpose  of  the  will  more  effective. 
I  have  found  myself  obliged  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  any 
and  every  attempt  to  fill  the  proposed  scholarships  from  gradu- 
ates of  our  secondary  schools,  or  indeed  even  from  college  stu- 
dents of  attainments  below  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  will 
fail  to  realize  the  expressed  wishes  of  the  testator.    In  the  first 
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place  there  is  not  a  sufficient  maturity  of  mind  on  the  part  of 
graduates  of  our  secondary  schools  to  profit  by  the  exceptional 
opportunities  of  Oxford,  nor  is  there  any  considerable  degree 
of  maturity  until  entrance  upon  the  third  year  of  the  American 
college  or  university. 

Now  the  chief  difficulty  with  the  immature  student  from  the 
United  States  will  lie  in  the  fact  of  his  sensitiveness  to  criti- 
cism, and  of  his  readiness  to  fall  back  upon  what  he  believes  to 
be  his  rights.  While  the  criticism  of  his  fellow-students  at 
home  actually  prevails  with  him  because  there  is  no  appeal, 
yet  in  a  foreign  university  he  will,  if  possible,  re-enforce  his 
cause  by  an  appeal  to  the  importance  of  his  State  or  the  impor- 
tance of  his  nation.  The  candidate,  if  appointed  by  a  State 
authority — say  a  governor — or  by  a  national  authority,  say 
the  President,  or  a  board  chosen  by  him,  will  feel  himself  in 
some  sense  a  representative  of  his  State  or  nation.  This  form 
of  conceit  will  be  more  likely  to  take  root  in  the  mind  of  the 
immature  student  than  in  that  of  the  holder  of  a  bachelor's  de- 
gree. It  is  needless  to  say  that  such  a  conceit,  in  any  form, 
would  be  so  offensive  to  his  fellow-students  in  a  foreign  uni- 
versity, and  to  the  authorities  of  such  an  institution,  as  to  make 
his  residence  there  impossible. 

The  Rhodes  trustees  have  been  fortunate  in  appointing  as 
their  agent  Dr.  George  R.  Parkin,  whose  wide  experience  in 
English-speaking  communities  within  and  without  England 
has  admirably  fitted  him  to  the  work  of  adjusting  the  details 
of  arrangements  for  filling  our  quota  of  these  Rhodes  scholar- 
ships. If  the  matter  of  primary  selection  and  nomination  of  a 
list  of  candidates  be  left  to  our  college  presidents,  this  will  be 
best.  But  certainly  the  final  selection  from  the  list  nominated 
should  be  determined  by  an  examination  conducted  by  an 
Oxford  "  don,"  who  should  visit  this  country  for  the  purpose 
annually  and  hold  examinations  at  convenient  points  in  the 
several  States.  The  examination  should  be  in  place  of  "  re- 
sponsions."  For  the  students  chosen  must  be  sure  of  their 
qualification  before  the  serious  undertaking  of  the  long  journey 
and  large  outlay  of  money  necessary  to  reach  Oxford. 

It  is  admitted  by  all  who  are  acquainted  with  the  present 
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and  past  of  Oxford,  that  it  has  fulfilled  the  function  of  educat- 
ing the  English  gentleman.  It  has  had  the  effect  of  creating 
a  democratic  code  of  manners  and  of  securing  its  adoption  by 
the  sons  of  the  powerful  families  in  the  government,  and  by 
the  heirs  of  nobility.  '  I  have  already  discussed  sufficiently  this 
code.  It  has  made  it  one  of  the  distinguishing  characteristics 
of  the  English  gentleman  that  he  never  mentions  his  titles,  or 
the  influence  of  his  family,  or  his  wealth,  or  his  literary  produc- 
tions, or  any  services  of  his  to  his  nation  or  to  his  fellow-men. 
He  holds  his  tongue  under  a  severe  restraint  and  has  learned 
to  do  this  without  the  appearance  of  restraint.  Not  only  Ox- 
ford, but  other  English  institutions  are  powerful  in  creating  in 
the  mind  of  the  youth  an  ideal  of  good  form  in  this  respect, 
but  Oxford  is  by  far  the  most  potent  factor  in  this  influence. 

But  there  is  another  phase  of  this  matter  to  be  considered. 
Good  form  includes  also  the  code  of  etiquette  established  from 
time  immemorial  which  gives  precedence  in  a  certain  fixed 
order  to  the  members  of  the  nobility,  to  the  dignitaries  of  the 
national  church,  and  to  the  elected  or  appointed  represent- 
atives of  the  English  commonalty,  settling  in  advance  the  rank 
due  to  each  order  in  all  ceremonials.  This  recognition  of  fixed 
rank  and  position  must  be  observed  as  an  indispensable  form  of 
gentlemanly  courtesy  in  such  matters  as  the  addressing  of  let- 
ters, or  in  personal  allusions  in  a  speech,  or  in  a  written  com- 
munication, etc.  It  is  a  characteristic  of  English  good  form 
that  it  makes  a  code  of  limitations  for  each  class  of  people :  the 
nobleman  or  other  gentleman,  the  tradesman,  the  servant,  and 
the  common  laborer.  Each  one  not  only  observes  carefully  the 
proper  manners  towards  his  superior,  but  he  is  careful  to  ex- 
pect and  to  exact  the  proper  etiquette  from  those  beneath  his 
station.  The  most  refined  gentleman  will  not  himself  make  a 
personal  matter  of  the  neglect  of  courtesy,  but  the  class  to 
which  he  belongs  or  moves  in.  will  take  care  of  this  matter  on 
his  behalf,  and  this,  too,  effectively. 

On  the  whole,  the  code  of  the  English  gentleman  has  in  it 
what  is  considered  the  most  admirable  the  world  over  as  be- 
longing to  polished  manners.  I  have  tried  to  show  that  these 
traits  give  the  person  a  certain  superiority  in  diplomatic  coun- 
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cils,  in  statesmanship,  and  in  social  relations.  While  this  is  the 
case  with  the  individual  it  is  not  so  with  the  class  influence  which 
supports  and  makes  valid  on  occasions  the  aristocratic  prestige 
or  pretense  which  underlies  the  condescensions  and  the  reserva- 
tions of  the  Englishman's  manners.  For  the  very  reason  that 
the  English  gentleman  takes  none  of  these  upon  himself  in- 
dividually in  his  own  behoof,  but  only  as  a  member  of  his 
caste,  or  class,  in  behalf  of  some  other  members  of  his  class, 
the  foreigner  not  prepared  in  advance  for  this  phase  of  English 
life  is  apt  to  feel  himself  baffled  even  to  exasperation.  He  finds 
himself  unable  to  right  himself.  He  meets  only  personal 
courtesy  and  democratic  simplicity  in  individuals,  but  he  finds 
himself  proscribed  by  a  caste.  To  attack  this  caste  barrier  is 
to  meet  an  ignominious  defeat  without  any.  ability  to  set  one- 
self right. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  what  is  very  noteworthy  and  im- 
pressive in  English  society,  as  a  whole,  is  more  or  less  to  be  met 
with  in  some  degree  in  all  social  circles  of  Europe,  and  indeed 
of  America,  and  it  must  also  be  admitted  that  the  English- form 
is  more  highly  refined  because  within  it  the  individual  pre- 
serves his  democratic  cordiality  of  manner,  calmness  of  de- 
meanor, and  careful  observance  of  all  the  requirements  of 
courtesy  due  to  an  individual  from  his  equals. 

In  the  new  epoch  that  is  upon  us  now  we  are  compelled  to 
come  into  foreign  relations.  We  cannot  choose  but  take  part 
in  the  councils  of  the  great  powers  which  determine  in  the 
aggreg"ate  the  course  of  present  history;  we  must  have  our  say, 
— have  an  influence  in  international  decisions,  and  an  influence 
that  will  be  proportionate  to  our  strength  in  population.  But 
for  all  this  there  is  need  to  provide  sufficient  skill. 

Here  is  the  important  point :  We  must  educate  hundreds  of 
our  scholars  and  politicians  in  studies  of  jurisprudence  and 
international  law, — we  must  have  a  corps  of  trained  specialists 
who  know  the  minute  details  of  each  great  nation's  past  history 
and  present  achievement, — Great  Britain.  Germany,  France, 
Russia,  Austria,  Italy,  Spain,  Holland,  and  the  Scandinavian 
countries. 

The  Rhodes  bequest  is  the  most  timely  of  gifts  for  higher 
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education  because  it  gives  opportunity  to  begin  this  education 
of  that  class  of  our  population  which  will  furnish  our  con- 
sulates, our  home  offices,  and  our  embassies  with  attaches ;  out 
of  the  most  successful  of  these  will  come  by  and  by  our  foreign 
ministers  and  our  home  experts  in  diplomacy. 

England  is  the  best  place  in  which  to  begin  this  work.  The 
excellence  of  the  University  of  Oxford  is  without  doubt  the 
training  of  the  ready  gentleman  who  cannot  be  pushed  off  his 
feet  by  an  attack  directed  upon  the  weaknesses  of  his  person- 
ality. His  training  at  Oxford  gives  him  that  secure,  self- 
possession  and  self  respect  which  command  the  respect  of  his 
fellows. 

Our  American  students  need  have  no  fear  that  they  will  lose 
their  nationality  at  Oxford.  For  they  will  find  the  English 
ideal  of  a  gentleman  exactly  fitted  for  Anglo-Saxons  every- 
where. 

The  more  perfectly  they  accept  its  training  in  this  regard, 
the  more  ready  they  will  be  for  the  great  work  of  extending  our 
American  influence  in  the  councils  of  the  world. 

William  T.  Harris 

Bureau  of  Education, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


II 

HOW    SHOULD    THE    ENTRANCE    EXAMINATION 
PAPER  IN  HISTORY  BE  CONSTRUCTED?1 

A  homely  old  adage  runs,  "  Any  fool  can  ask  questions  which 
jt  takes  a  wise  man  to  answer."  It  would  perhaps  be  unreason- 
able to  give  as  its  converse,  "  A  wise  man  is  needed  to  ask 
questions  which  a  fool  can  answer."  Yet  it  is  not  far  from  the 
truth  to  say  that  the  phrase  in  this  form  is  more  in  harmony 
with  present  educational  conditions  than  is  the  original  saying. 
Every  conscientions  instructor  knows  that  one  of  his  most  diffi- 
cult tasks  is  the  preparation  of  examination  questions,  and  that 
there  are  times  when  he  is  tempted  to  think  that  the  results  of 
an  examination,  as  shown  in  the  papers  of  his  students,  are 
far  from  commensurate  with  the  efforts  he  has  himself  put 
forth  to  prepare  a  reasonable  set  of  questions. 

The  difficulties  inherent  in  making  out  an  examination  paper 
are  enhanced  by  the  diversity  of  opinions  as  to  the  purpose  of 
examinations.  Among  the  too  numerous  survivals  of  the 
birch-rod  period  of  education  is  the  view  held  of  them  by 
probably  the  majority  of  students.  In  their  eyes  examinations 
are  a  species  of  intellectual  torture,  invented  by  their  natural 
foes — their  instructors — who  take  fiendish  delight  when  its 
application  has  resulted  in  the  overthrow  of  the  innocents. 
This  view  of  examinations  has  been  handed  down  by  tradition, 
it  has  often  been  fostered  by  the  unreasonable  attitude  of  many 
instructors  themselves,  and  it  still  flourishes  in  full  vigor 
everywhere  among  the  student  body. 

Even  among  instructors  two  diametrically  opposite  views 
prevail.  One  class  holds  that  examinations  are  a  test  of  what 
the  pupil  actually  knows,  or  does  not  know,  and  that  the  pupil  is 
to  stand  or  fall  by  the  application  of  this  test;  that  they  are  to 
be  used  as  an  intellectual  ferule  to  be  held  over  the  heads  of  the 

'  A  paper  read  before  the  Association  of  Colleges  anil  Preparatory  Schools  in  the 
Middle  States  and  Maryland,  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  November  29,  1902. 
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pupils;  that  they  are  a  desirable  means  of  facilitating  what 
has  been  called  "  the  corkscrew  process  of  extracting  informa- 
tion ";  that  they  have  the  same  relation  to  the  scheme  of  edu- 
cation that  the  dogma  of  eternal  punishment  has  in  a  system  of 
theology,  and  that  they  are  designed  as  a  punishment  for  sins 
of  omission  committed  by  the  idle,  the  lazy,  the  unwary,  the 
indifferent,  the  mischievous,  the  stupid,  the  ignorant,  the  will- 
ful, the  disobedient — and  in  the  eyes  of  the  teachers  holding 
these  views  the  great  majority  of  pupils  are  to  be  classed  under 
one  or  all  of  these  heads. 

Another  class  of  instructors  holds  that  examinations  are  an 
indispensable  part  of  education ;  that  as  the  review  sums  up  and 
clinches  the  daily  work,  so  the  examination  sums  up  and 
clinches  the  review,  and  thus  brings  to  a  focus  the  work  of  an 
entire  semester  or  year;  that  as  the  ascent  of  a  mountain  is 
best  made  by  a  winding  road  that  constantly  doubles  upon  it- 
self until  the  summit  is  reached,  so  the  review  doubles  upon 
the  daily  work  until  the  survey  of  the  whole  field  is  presented 
thru  the  examination;  that  thus  the  examination  should  be 
anticipated  with  the  same  keen  zest  as  the  traveler  anticipates 
the  view  from  the  summit  of  the  mountain;  or,  to  change  the 
figure,  that  as  a  person  who  has  had  a  course  of  lectures  on 
"  first  aid  to  the  injured,"  but  cannot  apply  what  he  has  learned 
to  cases  of  accident,  has  gained  nothing  by  such  a  study,  so 
the  examination  is  not  only  a  test  of  knowledge,  but  a  test  of 
'the  person's  ability  to  use  that  knowledge. 

It  was  with  this  latter  theory  of  the  nature  and  purpose  of 
examinations  that  the  examiners  began  the  preparation  of  the 
entrance  examination  paper  in  history.  It  may  aid  the  elu- 
cidation of  the  subject  to  state  somewhat  in  detail  just  what 
was  done. 

As  soon  as  the  examiners  were  selected,  entrance  question 
papers  in  history  were  secured  from  all  the  leading  colleges  and 
universities  in  the  country  and  these  were  carefully  examined. 
The  examiners  then  met  and  agreed  on  a  plan  to  be  followed 
in  preparing  the  papers  for  the  College  Entrance  Board.  It 
was  decided  that  each  examiner  should  prepare  a  set  of  ques- 
tions for  each  part  of  the  examination  in  history,  since  it  was 
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believed  that  the  final  paper  should  have  an  organic  unity  that 
could  not  be  secured  if  parts  of  it  were  farmed  out  among  the 
three  examiners.  The  examiners  subsequently  met  and  in 
three  conferences,  averaging  four  hours  each,  every  question 
was  critically  examined  and  the  papers  as  a  whole  provision- 
ally passed  on.  The  resulting  papers  were  then  gone  over  by 
the  chief  examiner,  and  every  question  was  tested  by  reference 
to  the  text-books  most  generally  used.  Every  one  was  thrown 
out  or  modified  that  could  not  be  answered  by  a  pupil  who  had 
used  these  books,  except  in  a  few  instances  where  timeliness 
or  other  reasons  led  to  the  retention  of  certain  questions  as  op- 
tions in  groups.  The  question  on  Alfred  the  Great,  for  ex- 
ample, could  not  have  been  well  answered  by  a  pupil  who  had 
used  the  ordinary  text-book,  but  it  was  retained  as  an  option 
with  the  thought  that  many  schools  had  doubtless  given 
special  attention  to  the  subject  during  the  preceding  year  and 
that  such  special  timely  work  should  be  encouraged.  After  this 
revision,  the  papers  were  submitted  to  the  co-examiners  and 
final  criticisms  asked.  The  papers  were  again  revised  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  board  of  chief  examiners  in  New  York  City,  and 
the  criticisms  and  suggestions,  there  received,  were  embodied 
in  the  final  copy  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Board. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  questions  the  second  year,  the  ex- 
aminers were  able  to  avail  themselves  of  the  experience  of  the 
readers  of  the  first  year,  and  this  was  an  invaluable  aid.  At 
the  close  of  the  examinations  of  the  first  year,  the  chief  reader, 
Professor  Frederick  Robertson  Jones,  submitted  an  elaborate 
report  in  regard  to  the  questions  and  the  resulting  answers, 
and  this  was  supplemented  by  an  exhaustive  personal  letter 
sent  the  chief  examiner  by  Dr.  W.  R.  Shepherd,  one  of  the  co- 
readers.  This  criticism  was  of  the  greatest  service  in  the 
preparation  of  the  questions  for  the  current  year.  In  a  similar 
way,  the  present  year,  Professor  Jones  has  placed  on  file,  for 
the  benefit  of  future  examiners,  an  exhaustive  report  of  eighty 
manuscript  pages,  accompanied  by  the  very  detailed  reports  of 
the  co-readers,  Dr.  Shotwell,  and  Mr.  Robins  of  Riverview 
Academy.     It  may  well  be  questioned  whether  any  set  of  his- 
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tory  papers  ever  prepared  in  this  country  has  been  given  so 
microscopical  an  examination,  and  subjected  to  so  thoro, 
searching,  and  analytical  a  criticism.  Could  the  results  of  the 
experiences  of  the  readers  be  given  the  teachers  in  the  second- 
ary schools,  the  benefits  should  be  as  great  and  as  many  as  they 
undoubtedly  will  prove  to  be  for  future  examiners. 

This  detailed  statement  of  the  way  in  which  the  history 
paper  has  been  prepared  has  been  given,  not  to  invite  the  la- 
conic observation  of  the  editor  to  a  writer  who  had  expatiated 
on  the  pains  he  had  taken  with  his  manuscript, — that  what  the 
proffered  article  lacked  was  not  perspiration,  but  inspiration, — 
but  to  indicate  that  the  examiners  have  at  least  used  all  possible 
care  in  the  preparation  of  the  paper,  that  they  have  believed 
that  the  result  of  their  work  should  be  organic  in  character 
?jid  that  each  examiner  should  be  ready  to  explain  the  prin- 
—"'es  that  determined  the  incorporation  of  every  question  in 
the  final  paper. 

What  have  been  these  principles? 

They  may  be  stated  first,  negatively.  The  examiners  have 
sought  to  avoid : 

1.  Questions  that  are  not  questions,  e.  g.,  "  Julius  Caesar," 
"  The  Second  Triumvirate,"  etc. 

2.  Questions  that  can  be  answered  by  "  yes  "  or  "  no,"  e.  g., 
"  Has  the  legendary  history  of  Rome  any  value?  " 

3.  Questions  implying  the  answer,  c.  g.,  those  ending,  "  if 
so,  why  ?  " 

4.  Questions  that  may  be  answered  by  a  fortunate  guess,  or 
the  answer  to  which  seems  comparatively  unimportant,  e.  g., 
"  When  did  the  Reign  of  Terror  end?  " 

5.  Indefiniteness,  e.  g.,  "  Give  some,  etc."  "  Discuss  a  few, 
etc."    "  Mention  the  chief,  etc." 

6.  Questions  involving  unrelated  points,  c.  g.,  "Give  the 
political  life  of  Alfred  the  Great.  Give  the  important  provi- 
sions of  Magna  Charta." 

7.  Generalizations  involving  a  premature  judgment  based  on 
an  insufficient  command  of  facts,  e:  g.,  "  The  effects  of  Alex- 
ander's conquests  on  civilization." 
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8.  Generalizations  beyond  the  probable  reasoning  powers  of 
the  candidate,  e.  g.,  "  Give  your  estimate  of  Athenian  democ- 
racy." 

9.  Questions  encouraging  on  the  part  of  the  candidates  un- 
due confidence  in  their  own  judgment,  e.  g.,  "  What  are  the 
possible  annexations  to  the  territory  of  the  United  States?  Do 
you  regard  the  acquisition  of  any  of  these  possessions  desir- 
able? " 

10.  Questions  that  are  not  primarily  historical,  e.  g.,  "  What 
is  the  philosophic  basis  of  asceticism?" 

1 1.  Questions  that,  however  admirable  for  an  oral  quiz,  seem 
less  desirable  for  a  written  examination,  e.  g.,  "  Name  five 
cities  occupied  by  the  British  during  the  Revolution,  name  five 
British  generals,  name  five  American  generals,  etc." 

12.  Drag-net  questions,  e.  g.,  "Write  a  page  on  what  you 
know  about  the  history  of  your  own  State." 

13.  Ethical  questions,  e.  g.,  "  Did  Caesar  deserve  the  death 
he  met  ? " 

14.  Historical  puzzles,  e.  g.,  "  What  events  are  associated 
with  the  dates  490,  405,  etc." 

15.  Questions  "  in  the  past  potential  subjective,"  e.  g., 
"  Had  Athens  been  in  her  old  position,  would  she  have  agreed 
to  the  peace  of  Antalcidas?  " 

All  of  these  questions  are  concrete  examples  that  have  been 
taken  from  the  entrance  examination  papers  of  different  col- 
leges and  universities.  They  are  the  questions  we  have  all 
written  at  the  close  of  the  college  year  when  every  hour  has 
seemed  to  carry  a  first  and  a  second  mortgage,  and  when  we 
have  been  tempted  to  close  our  sets  of  papers  with  the  time- 
honored  questions,  "  Who  immortalized  some  spot  in  Italy?  " 
and  "  Who  chased  who  how  many  times  around  the  walls  of 
what  ?  " 

In  a  word,  the  examiners  sought  to  avoid  on  one  hand  the 
centrifugal  force  that  tends  toward  a  multiplicity  of  questions 
of  detail  which  no  secondary-school  pupil  could  be  or  should 
be  expected  to  know,  and  on  the  other  hand  to  avoid  the 
centripetal  force  that  tends  toward  broad,  meaningless,  un- 
supported generalization :  they  have  sought  the  perfect  circle, 
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but  they  realize  far  more  than  anyone  else  the  angles  and 
the  tangents  of  the  resulting  product. 

But  the  negative  pole  of  the  battery  must  find  its  comple- 
ment in  the  positive  pole,  and  tho  the  examiners  might 
plead  with  Portia  that  they  could  easier  teach  twenty  what  were 
good  to  be  done,  than  be  one  of  the  twenty  to  follow  their  own 
teaching,  they  felt  that  it  was  necessary  to  state  in  a  positive 
as  well  as  in  a  negative  way  the  principles  that  should  govern 
an  examination  paper. 

Stated  on  the  positive  side,  therefore,  the  examiners  have 
considered  it  the  purpose  of  the  examination : 

1.  To  ascertain  what  definite  information  the  candidates 
have  on  undisputed  historical  questions. 

2.  To  test  the  ability  of  the  candidates  to  deduce  conclu- 
sions from  facts. 

3.  To  test  the  candidates'  knowledge  of  the  facts  on  which 
their  own  generalizations  or  those  of  others  are  based. 

4.  To  test  the  candidates  in  regard  to  their  powers  of  ob- 
servation, analysis,  imagination,  reasoning,  and  judgment,  as 
shown  in  their  work  in  history. 

5.  To  connect,  as  far  as  possible,  the  history  of  one  country 
with  that  of  another. 

6.  To  connect,  as  far  as  possible,  the  work  in  history  with 
the  work  in  other  subjects. 

7.  To  emphasize  at  every  point  the  idea  of  the  continuity  of 
history. 

8.  To  give  the  fullest  possible  latitude  to  the  candidates  to 
show  what  interest  they  have  taken  in  their  work  during  the 
time  they  have  been  preparing  for  college. 

9.  To  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  opportunities  for  passing  the 
examination  thru  cramming  for  it. 

To  attain  these  results,  two  methods  of  examination  pre- 
sented themselves, — the  first,  to  arrange  sets  of  questions  that 
should  follow  out  the  chronological  development  of  history; 
the  second,  to  violate  chronological  sequence  in  order  to  secure 
certain  tests  otherwise  impossible.  The  advantages  of  the 
topical  method  of  examination  seemed  to  outweigh  those  of  the 
.  purely   chronological    arrangement    and    the   questions    were 
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therefore  made  out  according  to  this  plan,  but  the  chronological 
order  was,  as  a  rule,  observed  within  groups  of  questions, 
altho  in  some  cases  the  arrangement  of  a  series  of  questions 
was  alphabetical. 

The  matter  in  regard  to  which  questions  were  to  be  asked 
was  in  general  classified  under  the  heads  of  art.  bihliography, 
biography,  commerce,  geography,  legislation,  literature,  manu- 
factures, politics,  religion,  war,  and  various  similar  headings. 

The  attempt  was  made  so  to  frame  the  questions  on  these 
subjects  as  to  test  the  candidates  in  accuracy  and  definiteness 
of  statement;  their  ability  to  make  comparisons,  to  draw  con- 
clusions, and  to  form  judgments;  their  knowledge  of  the  his- 
torical origin  of  current  phrases  and  their  understanding  of 
allusions  in  literature  to  historical  events;  and  in  other  kindred 
ways  to  show  that  they  have  a  certain  definite  knowledge  of 
historical  facts,  that  the  acquiring  of  this  knowledge  has  given 
them  a  certain  amount  of  mental  training,  and  that  they  are 
able  to  apply  both  this  knowledge  and  this  training  to  other 
subjects. 

The  examiners  also  believed  that  to  a  limited  extent  process 
should  be  considered  and  therefore  a  few  groups  of  questions 
were  prepared  under  the  headings:  outlines,  narration,  descrip- 
tion, quotations,  etc.  The  current  year,  while  the  same  idea  has 
been  maintained,  it  has  been  made  less  prominent  in  the  head- 
ings; for  example,  all  the  quotations  in  Roman  history  were 
placed  under  the  heading  "  The  Romans  and  the  Germans," 
and  as  these  quotations  were  selected  from  four  different  peri- 
ods when  the  two  peoples  came  in  contact  with  each  other,  they 
thus  indicated  an  outline  history  of  the  topic. 

This  was  the  educational  creed  adopted  and  in  accordance 
with  which  the  history  papers  for  two  years  have  been  made 
out.  That  the  task  set  the  examiners  was  no  light  one.  no  one 
understood  better  than  the  examiners  themselves.  The  ques- 
tions were  expected  to  satisfy  the  colleges  that  were  giving  up 
their  own  examinations,  to  satisfy  the  schools  that  had  pre- 
pared the  candidates,  to  satisfy  the  candidates  themselves,  to 
satisfy  the  parents  of  the  candidates,  to  satisfy  the  College 
Entrance  Board,  to  satisfy  the  Board  of  Chief  Examiners,  to 
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satisfy  the  readers,  and  finally  and  most  difficult  of  all,  to  sat- 
isfy the  examiners  themselves. 

The  papers  have  not  escaped  criticism — -it  was  not  only  ex- 
pected that  they  would  not  do  so,  but  criticism  from  every 
possible  quarter  has  been  sought  by  the  examiners  and  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Board.  Much,  therefore,  has  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  examiners.  Some  of  the  criticisms  of  the 
papers  have  been  flippant;  some  have  been  based  on  an  errone- 
ous idea  as  to  the  purpose  of  an  examination ;  some  have  come 
from  teachers  whose  pupils  have  signally  failed  to  pass  the  ex- 
amination; others  have  emanated  from  superintendents  and 
principals  who  have  assigned  the  work  in  history  in  their 
schools  to  the  teacher  of  science,  or  to  the  teacher  of  gymnas- 
tics, or  to  the  teacher  of  drawing,  painting,  and  biology ;  some 
have  come  from  college  professors  who  "  have  never  set  that 
kind  of  a  paper  ";  still  others  have  come  from  colleges  whose 
past  conception  of  history  is  perhaps  indicated  by  the  abstract 
from  the  catalogue  for  1900- 1901  of  a  large  university,  apro- 
pos of  entrance  examinations  in  history :  "  Students  are  urged 
instead  of  verbally  memorizing  any  one  text-book  to  supple- 
ment a  careful  reading  of  the  text  by  as  wide  a  range  of  con- 
nected reading  as  their  circumstances  will  permit."  All  ob- 
jections coming  from  such  sources  may  be  dismissed  as  the 
vagaries  of  incompetent  and  prejudiced  minds. 

But  honest,  serious  questions  have  been  asked  and  criticisms 
have  been  offered  by  those  to  whose  sound  judgment  the  exam- 
iners have  always  deferred  and  whose  criticisms  and  objections 
must  be  frankly  met,  and,  if  possible,  answered. 

What  are  the  questions  to  lie  seriously  considered?  The 
first  concerns  the  subject  of  options.  It  has  been  urged 
against  options  that  they  are  confusing,  that  the  candidate 
wastes  time  in  reading  them,  and  that  the  test  is  not  the  same 
for  all  where  choice  is  given. 

It  must  be  said  in  support  of  the  principle  of  options  adopted 
by  the  examiners  that  it  seems  practically  impossible  to  ask  the 
same  questions  without  options  when  those  taking  the  examina- 
tions have  been  prepared  in  hundreds  of  different  schools,  by 
hundreds  of  different  teachers  all  over  the  country.     We  have 
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no  rigid  system  of  education, — each  school  is  practically  a  law 
unto  itself  as  regards  curriculum  and  text-books.  As  long  as 
this  flexibility  everywhere  prevails,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a 
corresponding  flexibility  in  the  questions  set.  Pupils  prepared 
in  different  schools,  by  different  teachers,  studying  different 
text-books,  reading  different  collateral  references,  must  have  a 
choice  of  questions  in  a  subject  having  so  wide  a  range  of  inter- 
ests as  that  denominated  history. 

Second,  it  is  urged,  and  the  objection  is  presented  with 
great  force  and  clearness  by  Professor  Jones,  that  all  the  ques- 
tions within  groups  should  be  perfectly  balanced,  that  if  this 
is  not  done,  the  candidates  will  answer  on  the  line  of  least  re- 
sistance and  the  more  difficult  questions  in  the  group  might  as- 
well  be  left  out ;  that  a  group  of  questions  is  just  as  strong 
as  the  weakest  of  the  sub-questions  within  the  group;  that  if  a 
group  of  these  options  contains  two  hard  questions  and  one 
easy  one,  the  two  strong  questions  are  mere  ornaments  and 
mislead  others  into  believing  that  the  group  of  questions  is  a 
fairly  difficult  one;  that  it  would  be  far  better  to  offer  no  choice 
at  all,  than  to  offer  one  between  one  easy  question  and  two 
difficult  ones  in  the  same  group. 

There  is  much  force  in  this  reasoning,  yet  it  must  be  said  on 
the  other  hand  that  desirable  as  is  a  perfect  balancing  of  groups 
and  of  sub-questions  within  a  group,  it  is  not  necessary  to  the 
success  of  an  examination  that  this  absolute  balance  be  main- 
tained. It  is  true  that  the  majority  of  candidates  will  answer 
the  easiest  question  within  a  group, — but  it  is  also  probably 
true  that  more  students  are  graduated  from  college  on  a  per- 
centage of  seventy-five  than  of  ninety-five.  It  is  true  that  pupils 
will  follow  the  line  of  least  resistance. — but  no  college  or 
school  requires  that  its  students  or  pupils  attain  a  uniform 
percentage  for  graduation, — some  colleges  graduate  their  stu- 
dents on  all  percentages  from  sixty  to  one  hundred,  others 
grant  the  degree  on  percentages  varying  from  seventy-five  to 
one  hundred.  It  is  true  that  a  chain  is  as  strong  as  its  weak- 
est link,  but.  if  the  weakest  link  does  not  give  way,  the  chain 
holds.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that  the  balancing  of  ques- 
tions within  groups  has  two  aspects.    The  readers  naturally  de- 
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sire  to  have  the  answers  properly  balance,  while  the  examiners 
desire  rather  to  have  the  questions  balance, — they  wish  to  ap- 
proach one  idea  from  different  sides,  to  develop  a  certain  sub- 
ject, to  look  at  a  question  from  several  points  of  view.  Thus 
the  group  of  questions  on  the  English,  Spanish,  and  French 
colonization  of  America  was,  from  the  readers'  point  of  view, 
a  poor  one,  because  one-half  of  the  candidates  answered  the 
question  on  the  pre-Columbian  discoveries  and  only  one-fourth 
attempted  that  on  the  French  explorations.  From  the  examin- 
ers' point  of  view  the  questions  were  well  balanced,  since  they 
suggested  three  different  classes  of  early  explorers. 

Third,  the  criticism  is  made  that  on  the  papers  certain  great 
fields  of  history  have  been  passed  over, — for  example,  that  the 
American  history  paper  of  1901  had  no  question  on  explora- 
tion and  discovery,  that  the  English  history  paper  of  1902 
omitted  questions  relating  to  internal  history,  that  questions  on 
bibliography  have  not  been  asked,  etc. 

It  may  be  said  in  reply  to  this  objection  that  the  field  of  his- 
tory is  so  broad  that  it  is  impossible  to  cover  even  one  section 
of  it,  as  ancient  history,  in  a  series  of  ten  questions.  A  selec- 
tion of  questions  to  be  asked  must  be  made  by  the  examiners 
as  well  as  a  selection  of  questions  to  be  answered  by  the  candi- 
dates. Moreover,  if  the  same  groups  are  asked  every  year,  the 
papers  soon  become  stereotyped,  and  the  examination  perishes 
of  dry  rot.  Something  too  must  be  done  to  counteract  the  im- 
pression that  only  those  topics  are  to  be  taught  and  studied  that 
will  probably  be  called  for  on  the  examination. 

Fourth,  it  is  urged,  and  especially  by  one  of  the  readers  of 
1901,  that  questions  on  biography,  and  to  a  certain  extent 
those  calling  for  facts  illustrating  given  quotations  are,  in  gen- 
eral, useless,  since  the  answers  to  such  questions  are  replete 
alike  with  "  gassing  "  and  "  guessing  ";  that  while  the  answers 
may  have  revealed  a  wondrous  imaginative  temperament,  the 
historical  knowledge  shown  was  scant. 

It  may  be  said  in  reply  that,  granting  that  the  questions  were 
not  well  answered,  the  fault  may  not  have  lain  altogether  with 
the  questions — a  part  of  the  responsibility  rests  with  the  teach- 
ers and  with  the  candidates.     There  is  certainly  opportunity 
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for  indefiniteness,  vagueness,  guessing,  and  various  other  char- 
acteristics little  to  be  desired  in  answer  to  definite  questions,  if 
pupils  have  had  no  training  in  answering  questions  of  that 
kind.  But  biography  enters  so  largely  into  history  that  it  can- 
not be  ignored,  and  every  year  more  and  more  attention  is  paid 
in  the  schools  to  the  study  of  the  undisputed  facts  in  the  lives 
of  great  men,  and  there  is  a  corresponding  decrease  in  the  num- 
ber of  the  crude  generalizations  in  regard  to  character  and 
motives  that  once  filled  our  text-books. 

Fifth,  objection  has  been  raised  to  questions  calling  for  com- 
parison on  the  ground  that  secondary-school  pupils  do  not 
understand  the  term  and  are  unfamiliar  with  the  processes  of 
thought  involved  in  comparison;  that  they  usually  give  an  ac- 
count of  one  of  the  parts  called  for  by  the  comparison,  followed 
by  a  similar  account  of  the  other  part,  but  make  no  attempt  to 
point  out  features  of  similarity  or  of  dissimilarity;  that  the 
comparisons  attempted  are  usually  ridiculous;  that  they  afford 
the  pupil  an  excellent  opportunity  of  running  riot  and  that  he 
usually  accepts  the  opportunity;  that  "  he  will  frequently  write 
several  pages  of  the  veriest  rot  and  go-away  with  a  self-satis- 
fied feeling  of  having  gotten  at  least  that  question  right." 

To  this  it  must  be  said  that  the  fault  again  perhaps  does  not 
lie  so  much  with  the  questions  as  with  the  training  of  the  candi- 
dates. That  training  in  comparison  is  desirable  will  perhaps 
be  generally  admitted;  many  historians,  from  Plutarch  to 
Bryce,  have  used  most  effectively  this  method  of  making  vivid 
the  evolution  of  the  present  from  the  past.  Professor  Gilder- 
sleeve's  comparison  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Americans  is  re- 
membered by  all  as  a  classic.  Mr.  Bryce's  more  recent  com- 
parisons of  certain  phases  of  Roman  and  British  rule  are  among 
the  most  subtle  and  profound  of  modern  historical  studies.  If 
the  younger  generation  is  to  continue  this  work,  training  for 
it  must  be  given. 

But  entirely  apart  from  the  value  of  comparison  in  the 
training  of  historians,— a  number  infinitesimally  small  in  com- 
parison with  the  total  number  of  pupils  studying  history, — it 
must  be  generally  admitted  that  comparison  in  and  of  itself  is  a 
valuable  exercise.     To  find  points  of  contact,  to  discover  re- 
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semblances  and  differences,  to  find  a  common  origin  in  con- 
ditions seemingly  diverse,  to  study  relations — to  do  all  this  is 
to  give  definiteness  and  clearness  of  thought.  "  We  can  never 
understand  anything  well  but  by  comparing  it  with  something 
else,"  says  James  Freeman  Clark,  while  Huxley  calls  compari- 
son "  the  essence  of  every  science." 

It  seems  therefore  unwise  to  give  up  all  efforts  to  draw  out 
comparisons  thru  questions,  even  tho  the  results  obtained  are 
as  yet  crude  and  unsatisfactory.  Better  teaching  and  better 
text-books  will  remedy  the  evil,  and  it  seems  unwise  to  aban- 
don the  field  to  the  poor  teacher,  to  the  inferior  text-book,  and 
to  the  resulting  ill-prepared  pupil,  by  withdrawing  altogether 
this  group  of  questions. 

Sixth,  it  is  said  that  pupils  cannot,  at  least  do  not,  distinguish 
between  question  groups  headed  "  outline,"  "  narration,"  and 
"  description  " ;  that  these  questions  are  practically  answered 
in  the  same  way,  and  that  the  answers  are  prolix,  verbose,  and 
meaningless. 

This  is  undoubtedly  true,  but  here  again  it  may  be  said  that 
defective  training  in  English,  rather  than  the  questions,  is  in 
a  measure  responsible  for  the  unsatisfactory  results.  Im- 
provement in  work  in  English  ought  to  show  good  results  all 
along  the  line.  On  the  other  hand,  it  will  undoubtedly  be 
wise  to  emphasize  these  classifications  less  and  less  each  year. 

Seventh,  objection  has  been  raised  to  the  plan  of  asking 
questions  that  should  connect  the  work  done  in  history  with 
that  done  in  other  subjects,  as  in  Latin,  Greek,  or  English; 
that,  as  one  head  master  of  a  great  school  has  put  it,  "  no 
boy  wants  to  be  hung  twice  from  the  same  tree." 

This  objection,  one  can  but  feel,  indicates  a  short-sighted, 
erroneous  conception  of  education  on  the  part  of  those  raising  it. 
"  The  unification  of  knowledge  is  the  very  secret  and  essence 
of  all  education,  from  its  lowest  to  its  highest  forms,"  says 
Professor  James  Seth  of  Edinburgh.  The  intellectual  awak- 
ening of  many  a  boy  or  young  man  dates  from  the  hour  when 
he  first  realizes  that  Caesar's  Commentaries  were  not  written 
for  the  purpose  of  teaching  indirect  discourse,  that  French  is 
a  tool  to  be  used  in  the  study  of  many  subjects,  and  that 
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history,  is  written  in  Greek  and  in  German  as  well  as  in  Eng- 
lish. ,  It  was  therefore  a  deep  conviction  of  its  value  as  an 
educational  principle  that  led  the  examiners  to  attempt  to 
connect  history  with  other  subjects,  and  to  connect  different 
periods  of  history  with  each  other  in  order  to  show  the  con- 
tinuity of  history  itself. 

These  are  the  most  important  objections  raised  to  the  ques- 
tions, as  far  as  knowledge  of  them  has  reached  the  examiners. 

But  certain  fundamental  difficulties  have  been  found  by  the 
examiners  themselves  in  the  conditions  attending  the  exam- 
inations, and  these  conditions  they  have  been  unable  to  change. 
One  lies  in  the  order  in  which  the  different  periods  of  history 
are  taken  up  in  the  schools, — in  the  first  year  of  the  high  schools, 
ancient  history;  in  the  second  year,  mediaeval  and  modern; 
in  the  third  year,  English  history;  in  the' fourth,  American. 
If  the  examinations  follow  this  order,  the  paper  prepared  for 
ancient  history  should  be  the  simplest  and  that  in  American 
history  should  be  relatively  the  most  difficult.  But  inasmuch 
as  the  college  preparatory  schools  usually  review  ancient  his- 
tory at  the  end  of  the  third  or  of  the  fourth  year,  even  when 
it  has  been  taken  thruout  the  first  year,  the  schools  have  insisted 
that  the  paper  should  be  adapted  to  the  work  done  on  review 
rather  than  on  the  advance.  This  review  has  been  considered 
necessary  because  the  colleges  as  a  rule  have  required  that  en- 
trance examinations  must  be  taken  within  two  years  of  the 
time  of  entrance.  The  schools,  therefore,  even  if  their  courses 
of  study  provide  for  ancient  history  in  the  first  year,  are  com- 
pelled to  go  over  the  same  ground  within  two  years  of  entrance 
if  they  are  to  meet  the  technical  requirement  of  the  colleges. 
The  examiners  cannot  square  the  circle — they  cannot  prepare 
questions  adapted  to  the  advance  work  presumably  done  during 
the  first  year  in  the  high  school  and  at  the  same  time  questions 
on  the  same  period  adapted  to  the  schools  that  have  taken  up 
the  period  during  the  third  or  the  fourth  year,  whether  as  review 
or  advance  work.  The  remedy  for  this  anomalous  condition 
lies  with  the  colleges,  not  with  the  schools. 

The  task  of  the  examiners  and  of  the  readers  in  history, 
onerous  as  it  has  been,  has  had  its  compensations.     What  the 
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examiners  have  themselves  learned  of  history  thru  the  ques- 
tions and  thru  the  suggestions  of  friendly  critics,  like  Professor 
G.  L.  Burr  of  Cornell,  has  been  an  interesting  by-product  per- 
haps not  contemplated  when  the  appointments  were  made  by- 
the  Central  Board.  The  diversion  found  by  the  readers  was 
in  turn  not  anticipated  by  the  examiners  when  they  asked  the 
questions  that  called  forth  the  information  that  the  "omnibus 
bill  provided  that  negroes  were  to  ride  in  omnibuses  on  the 
same  footing  as  whites,"  that  "  the  omnibus  bill  was  the  bill 
into  which  all  those  things  which  were  needed  at  the  time  were 
put,"  that  "  the  Mason  and  Dixon  line  was  the  line  north  of 
which  corn  whisky  could  not  be  sold,"  that  "  the  free-soilers 
were  land-grabbers.  They  were  Democrats  who  believed  in 
giving  Mexico  all  she  wanted.  The  outcome  showed  the  true 
American  spirit, — we  are  bound  to  have  what  we  want." 

If  one  of  the  examiners  in  history  believes  heartily  in  the 
admission  of  students  to  college  by  examination,  if  another 
believes  in  the  certificate  system,  and  if  a  third  believes  in  ad- 
mission to  college,  neither  by  examination  nor  by  certificate, 
but  by  the  system  of  accredited  schools,  then  the  preparation 
of  questions  for  admission  to  college  by  examination  has,  for 
the  majority  of  the  examiners  in  history,  been  indeed  a  case 
of  greatness  thrust  upon  them.  In  any  event,  they  have  be- 
lieved that  the  office  of  examiner  was  one  held  in  trust  to  this 
body,  and  they  have  welcomed  this  opportunity  of  giving  an 
account  of  their  stewardship. 

Lucy  M.  Salmon 

Pol'CHKF.RPSIE,    N.    V. 
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TENDENCIES  IN  SCHOOL  LEGISLATION  IN  1902  »• 

Most  notable  of  the  general  features  of  educational  legis- 
lation and  popular  action  on  educational  questions  in  1901-2 
were  the  acts  and  amendments  that  extend  or  reinforce  State 
control  of  schools.  In  some  States  the  school  system  was  re- 
organized, with  an  enlargement  or  redistribution  of  the  powers 
of  the  commonwealth;  in  others,  these  powers  were  directed 
to  improving  the  character,  methods,  or  agencies  of  education, 
diffusing  its  privileges  and  compelling  wider  acceptance  of  the 
generous  provisions  made  for  popular  instruction.  This  legis- 
lation, particularly  as  it  relates  to  institutions  of  academic 
grade  and  to  technical  schools,  exhibits  a  growing  liberality 
of  view  regarding  the  essentials  of  knowledge;  and  shows 
that  the  American  ideal  is  not  justly  subject  to  the  reproach, 
that  it  rests  in  mediocrity,  and  is  satisfied  when  the  common 
citizen  has  acquired  the  mere  rudiments  of  education. 

Virginia's  new  Constitution  transfers  the  election  of  the 
superintendent  of  public  instruction  (four-year  term)  from  the 
General  Assembly  to  the  people;  and,  in  place  of  his  former 
general  supervision,  assigns  such  duties  as  shall  be  prescribed 
by  the  State  Board  of  Education.16  General  supervision  of  the 
school  system  is  thus  vested  in  a  State  board  of  education  com- 
posed of  the  governor,  attorney-general,  superintendent  of 
public  instruction,  and  three  experienced  educators  to  be  elected 
quadrennially  from  a  list  of  eligibles  consisting  of  one  from 
each  of  the  faculties  of  six  specified  educational  institutions 
and  nominated  by  their  respective  boards  of  trustees.  The 
authority  of  the  board,  formerly  confined  to  schools  of  higher 
grade,  now  permits  it  to  make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations 
for  the  conduct  of  the  entire  system.  Louisiana  establishes  a 
similar  board  of  three  ex-officio  members  and  seven  citizens  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor,  one  from  each  congressional  district.* 
The  term  of  New  Jersey's  State  superintendent  is  advanced 

i°  From  the  New  York  State  Library  Bulletin  8o,  Review  of  legislation,  1902. 
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from  three  years  to  five,  and  his  salary  from  $3000  to  $5000.* 
New  Jersey  amends  the  term  of  appointment  of  members  of 
the  State  board,  all  appointments  now  being  for  five  years.* 
South  Carolina  arranges  a  plan  of  supervision  over  the  ex- 
penditures and  physical  conditions  of  educational  institutions.* 
Wisconsin,  by  act  of  May  2,  1901,  submitted  a  constitutional 
amendment  which  was  adopted  in  November,  1902,  providing" 
that  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  should  be 
chosen  at  the  same  time  and  manner  as  members  of  the 
Supreme  Court.8  It  is  not  a  forced  construction  of  this  change 
and  of  those  noted  above  in  Virginia  and  Louisiana,  to  inter- 
pret them  in  the  spirit  of  the  declaration  of  Governor  Henry 
McBride,  in  his  message  to  the  Washington  Legislature,  "  Our 
educational  institutions  should  be  kept  entirely  free  from  poli- 
tics, or  political  influence  of  any  kind,"  and  the  declaration 
of  Governor  Odell's  inaugural  address,  that  the  administration 
of  the  school  system  of  the  State  "  should  be  as  free  and  far 
removed  from  partisanship,  obstacles,  and  obstructions  as  it  is 
possible  to  make  it." 

There  are  now  State  boards  of  education  in  39  political  divi- 
sions. In  10  of  these  such  boards  are  elected  by  the  people; 
in  29  they  are  removed  one  step  from  the  people.  In  Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut  the  executive  officer 
of  the  State  educational  system  is  appointed  by  the  State  Board 
of  Education.  In  12  political  divisions  he  is  appointed  by  the 
governor,  in  31  political  divisions  lie  is  elected  by  the  people. 
In  New  York  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  and  in 
Vermont  the  superintendent  of  education  are  elected  by  the 
Legislature. 

Ohio  defines  elementary,  high  school,  college,  and  classifies 
high  schools  into  three  grades  (two-year,  three-year,  four- 
year).3  In  the  terminology  of  the  University  of  the  State  of 
New  York  preacademic.  grammar,  or  common-school  work 
refers  to  the  eight  years  of  elementary  instruction;  secondary 
or  academic  work  refers  to  the  four  years  of  secondary  instruc- 
tion between  elementary  school  and  college.  Secondary  school 
includes  all  institutions  that  give  one  or  more  years  of  sec- 
ondary   instruction,    incorporated    academies,    high    schools, 
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^academic  departments  in  union  schools,  and  similar  unincor- 
porated schools  of  academic  grade.  College  work  refers  to 
the  four  years  of  higher  instruction,  following  the  four  years 
of  secondary.  The  term  college  includes  universities  and 
other  institutions  for  higher  education  authorized  to  confer 
degrees.  Professional  and  technical  institutions  are  uniformly 
called  schools,  whatever  their  corporate  titles. 

New  York  recognizes  a  new  principle,  the  obligation  of  large 
to  small  districts  in  the  matter  of  the  support  of  education.  It 
is  the  principle  thus  concisely  stated  by  Governor  Benjamin  B. 
Odell  in  his  address  at  the  Regents  Convocation :  "  That  taxa- 
tion for  school  purposes  should  be  by  no  means  confined  to  the 
district  receiving  the  benefit,  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  the 
stronger  districts  owe  to  the  weaker  the  duty  of  giving  to  them 
a  school  system  equal  to  their  needs."  And  again,  in  the  same 
.address :  "  Every  section  of  the  State  is  interested  in  all  other 
portions  of  the  commonwealth,  and  owes  to  every  other  locality 
the  duty  not  alone  of  providing  its  children  with  opportunities 
to  fit  for  professional,  scientific,  or  business  pursuits,  but  of 
giving  them  the  knowledge  which  will  enable  them  to  under- 
stand and  appreciate  to  the  full  extent  their  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities as  citizens."  Governor  Lucius  F.  C.  Garvin,  of  Rhode 
Island,  in  his  recent  message,  advises  "  State  aid  towards  pay- 
ing the  salaries  of  local  superintendents  of  schools."  This 
has  long  been  done  in  New  York  and  other  States. 

The  reorganization  of  districts  received  attention.  The 
Virginia  Constitution  authorizes  the  State  Board  of  Education 
to  divide  the  school  territory  into  divisions  each  comprising 
not  less  than  one  city  or  county,  a  superintendent  to  exercise 
supervision  over  each.1  Ohio,  renewing  the  permission  to 
township  districts  to  change  to  village  districts  by  popular 
vote,  attached  the  requirement  that  two-thirds  of  the  electors 
petition  for  the  submission  of  the  question.10  The  same  State 
provided  for  the  apportionment  of  indebtedness  in  the  case 
of  transfers  of  territory  from  one  district  to  another,11  also 
declared  by  what  proceeding  the  centralized  township  system 
may  be  discontinued,  and  territory  may  be  detached  from  a 
centralized  district  and  attached  to  a  special  district,"  provided 
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for  the  discontinuance  of  subdistrict  schools  and  the  convey- 
ance of  children  to  school  on  the  formation  of  high-school 
or  joint  high-school  district,13  for  paying  the  tuition  of  pupils 
in  a  subdistrict  who  are  transported  to  a  joint  subdistrict 
school,14  and  regulated  charges  for  the  high-school  tuition  of 
graduates  of  common  schools  residing  in  township,  special  or 
joint  subdistricts  in  which  no  high  school  is  maintained.4 
Texas  made  a  law  enabling  certain  towns  to  incorporate  for 
the  maintenance  of  free  schools.15 

Still  more  directly  did  some  of  the  year's  legislation  look  to 
the  extension  of  secondary  education.  Ohio  amended  her  law 
for  the  establishment  of  special  joint  township  high  schools, 
and  indicated  the  initial  procedure  necessary,16  also  empower- 
ing boards  of  education  in  districts  not  maintaining  a  high 
school  to  levy  a  tax  of  not  to  exceed  2  mills  on  $1  of  property 
for  paying  the  tuition  of  resident  children  in  attendance  at 
high  schools  outside  the  district.4  Massachusetts  provided 
that  the  State  treasury  shall  wholly  reimburse  any  town  whose 
valuation  falls  below  $750,000  for  expenditures  for  the  tuition 
of  children  in  high  schools  outside  the  town,  and  partially  repay 
towns  of  higher  valuation,  at  the  same  time  paying  $300  yearly 
to  towns  of  less  than  500  families  which  maintain  approved 
high  schools,  but  excepted  from  these  benefits  towns  whose 
valuation  for  each  pupil  exceeds  the  average  valuation  in  the 
commonwealth."  In  New  York  union  free  school  boards 
were  authorized  to  contract  with  academies  for  the  tuition  of 
academic  pupils,  thus  making  an  academy  located  in  the  dis- 
trict the  academic  department  of  the  union  school  and  entitling 
it  to  receive  State  aid  for  the  academic  instruction  thus  af- 
forded.1" By  the  adoption  in  November,  1902,  of  a  constitu- 
tional amendment,  California  empowered  the  Legislature  to 
lay  a  special  tax  for  high  schools.1'  Massachusetts  and  Con- 
necticut have  evidently  gone  as  far  as  any  States  in  hearty 
acceptance  of  the  principle  enunciated  by  Governor  Odell  at 
the  Regents  Convocation,  when  he  said :  "  We  owe  to  these  dis- 
tricts that  are  without  academies  and  high  schools  the  same 
opportunity  that  has  been  accorded  for  a  common-school  edu- 
cation.    .     .     The  privileges  which   are  accorded  the  more 
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fortunate  in  life,  those  more  advantageously  located  with 
reference  to  high-school  districts,  should  not  be  denied  to  those 
who  are  less  fortunate." 

In  this  connection,  the  remarks  of  Governor  John  F.  Hill  on 
higher  education,  in  his  inaugural  address  to  the  Maine  Legis- 
lature, merit  notice.  After  declaring  that  the  academies,  semi- 
naries, and  institutes  of  the  State  have  the  largest  attendance 
in  their  history,  and  describing  the  desire  of  the  children  of  the 
rural  and  village  communities  for  higher  education,  he  makes 
this  statement :  "  The  general  law  providing  for  aid  to  acad- 
emies, enacted  by  the  Legislature  of  190 1,  appears  to  have 
fulfilled  the  expectations  of  its  advocates,  and  has  apparently 
proved  an  effective  remedy  for  the  evils  previously  existing, 
while  at  the  same  time  giving  aid  to  many  worthy  and  deserv- 
ing institutions  which  are  doing  splendid  work  in  the  various 
towns  in  which  they  are  situated." 

Equally  valuable  is  the  testimony  in  the  message  of  Governor 
Nahum  J.  Bachelder  of  New  Hampshire  as  to  the  effect  of  new- 
educational  laws,  including  the  act  of  1901  for  payment  of 
tuition  in  academic  studies  by  towns  not  maintaining  high 
schools  and  for  State  aid  to  such  towns.  He  declares:  "  The 
rural  educational  facilities  have  been  broadened  with  no  injury 
or  injustice  to  New  Hampshire's  general  educational  facilities." 

Public  aid  in  supplying  text-books  is  approved  in  some  of 
the  legislation.  Maryland  placed  the  distribution  of  her 
annual  appropriation  ($150,000)  for  free  text-books  to  the 
counties  and  the  city  of  Baltimore  on  the  basis  of  enrollment 
instead  of  school  population,  as  formerly.20  South  Carolina 
now  permits  trustees  to  furnish  free  text-books  to  indigent 
pupils.21 

Acts  were  passed  in  the  interest  of  teachers'  pensions,  and 
thus  of  permanence  of  service.  Maryland  provided  for  the 
retirement  on  pension  of  disabled  teachers  who  have  reached 
the  age  of  sixty  and  have  given  twenty-five  years  of  service.22 
Ohio  gave  power  to  district  boards  to  create  boards  of  trustees 
of  pension  funds,  the  majority  of  the  trustees  to  be  chosen  by 
the  teachers  interested;23 

The  great  value  of  professional  training  for  teachers  did  not 
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escape  consideration.  By  a  resolution  of  the  General  Court,  the 
Massachusetts  Board  of  Education  was  authorized  to  admit  to 
State  normal  schools  pupils  from  other  States  and  foreign  coun- 
tries and  actual  or  intending  teachers  from  Porto  Rico,  Cuba, 
Guam,  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  the  Philippines.24  New  Jer- 
sey's Legislature  directed  the  State  board  to  inquire  into  the 
need  of  additional  facilities  for  preparing  teachers,  and  report 
on  location  and  cost  of  a  new  school,  if  any  be  needed. ""  Ohio 
established  a  new  normal  school  in  connection  with  Ohio  Uni- 
versity and  one  in  association  with  Miami  University,  and 
provided  for  a  commission  to  consider  the  advisability  of  creat- 
ing still  other  State  normal  schools  and  means  of  improving 
present  training  facilities.28  Rhode  Island  increased  her 
allowance  to  normal-school  students  for  traveling  expenses;  27 
Louisiana  authorized  parishes  and  wards  to  send  one  student 
each  at  public  expense  to  the  State  normal  school ;2*  Ohio  im- 
proved the  organization  of  teachers'  institutes;29  while  Vir- 
ginia established  a  summer  normal  school  for  colored 
teachers;30  and  Iowa  clothed  the  State  Board  of  Educational 
Examiners  with  power  to  inspect,  supervise,  and  accredit 
schools  designed  for  training  common-school  teachers."1 
Maryland  assumed  the  publication  of  a  manual  of  institute 
work  and  the  proceedings  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association.82 

The  movement  to  incorporate  manual  and  industrial  educa- 
tion with  school  systems  made  its  mark  on  the  year's  legis- 
lation. Virginia's  new  Constitution  adds  manual  training  and 
technical  schools  to  those  schools  which  the  General  Assembly 
may  establish.1  New  Jersey  made  an  appropriation  to  erect 
and  furnish  a  manual  training  and  industrial  school  for  colored 
youth,"  besides  an  appropriation  to  found  a  department  of 
ceramics  in  the  State  Agricultural  College.34  California  ap- 
proved, in  the  new  constitutional  amendment,  a  special  tax  for 
technical  schools.18  Louisiana  established  a  beneficiary  system 
for  female  students  at  the  Ruston  and  Lafayette  Industrial 
Institutes.28 

Massachusetts  took  an  important  step  in  the  field  of  school 
finance  by  creating  a  commission  to  investigate  methods  of  sup- 
porting public  schools;35  New  York  made  provision  for  the 
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acceptance  and  care  of  gifts  and  bequests  for  the  free  schools;3* 
Kentucky  extended  the  bonding  privileges  for  graded  schools 
to  small  cities  and  towns  and  school  districts;57  Missouri 
adopted  an  amendment  to  her  Constitution  affirming  the  sacred- 
ness  of  public-school  and  seminary  funds,1"  and  one  advancing 
the  limit  of  assessment  for  schools  from  40c.  to  60c.  on  the 
hundred  dollars  valuation  in  cities  of  ioo,ooo;39  West  Vir- 
ginia amended  her  Constitution  with  the  effect  that  the  accu- 
mulation of  the  permanent  school  fund  ceased  at  the  limit  of 
a  million  dollars;40  Iowa  authorized  the  issue  of  bonds  of  equal 
amount  to  any  uncollected,  but  voted,  school-building  tax,  to  be 
paid  on  collection  of  the  tax.41  New  York  added  $250,000  to 
her  annual  appropriation  for  common  schools.42 

The  following  new  enactments  to  compel  attendance  are  not 
unimportant:  that  of  Ohio  requiring  attendance  from  the  first 
week  of  the  term  at  a  school  in  session  at  least  twenty-four 
weeks,  and  that  requiring  an  age  and  schooling  certificate  as  a 
condition  of  the  employment  of  a  child  under  sixteen.4"  that  of 
Rhode  Island  defining  the  powers  and  providing  for  the  com- 
pensation of  truant  officers,44  and  a  provision  of  law  in  Rhode 
Island  fixing  the  age  of  regular  attendance  and  specifying  the 
conditions  under  which  public-school  attendance  is  not  com- 
pelled.45 

The  Professions — Legislation  continues  to  follow  one 
definite  object,  the  protection  of  society  against  the  unworthy 
practitioner,  and  thus  to  elevate  certain  professions  in  char- 
acter and  learning.  The  idea  that  the  professions  merit  con- 
sideration exactly  in  the  measure  in  which  they  serve  society 
has  been  kept  in  view.  The  value  of  examinations  is  steadily 
maintained  in  the  year's  legislation,  on  the  assumption  that 
actual  qualifications  will  stand  a  practical  test,  and  men  who 
cannot  bring  their  powers  to  bear  on  a  specified  task,  such  as  an 
examination  prescribes,  are  seldom  able  to  grapple  with  cor- 
responding problems  in  the  business  of  life.  The  volume  of 
such  legislation  is  much  less  in  years  when  comparatively  few 
States  hold  sessions,  as  was  true  in  1902;  but  it  was  sufficiently 
great  in  the  year  under  review  to  prove  that  the  public  sense 
of  the  need  of  supervision  over  professional  practice  is  by  no 
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means  relaxed.  Such  laws  must  tend  to  enhance  the  feeling 
of  professional  responsibility,  and  heighten  public  confidence  in 
the  professions  the  approach  to  which  is  so  vigilantly  guarded. 

Kentucky  framed  a  new  statute  for  the  regulation  of  practice 
of  law.  It  specifies  the  subjects  in  which  an  applicant  shall  be 
-examined  in  the  Circuit  Court,  requiring  that  he  shall  attain  a 
general  average  of  seventy-five  per  cent,  and  the  judge  and 
examiner  shall  be  satisfied  that  he  is  of  good  moral  character. 
Violation  of  the  law  regulating  admission  was  made  punishable 
by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $200.  46  Maryland  enlarged  the 
privileges  of  practice  by  bestowing  them  on  women  without 
discrimination  on  account  of  race  or  creed.47 

The  significant  medical  legislation  of  the  year  relates  to  the 
restriction  and  definition  of  practice,  to  requirements  concern- 
ing medical  students,  and  to  the  recognition  and  regulation  of 
osteopathy. 

In  Rhode  Island  legal  restriction  is  extended  by  penalties 
for  professing  to  lie  a  practitioner  of  medicine,  or  opening  an 
office  for  practice,  without  legal  authorization  and  registra- 
tion,48 and  by  a  provision  which  makes  the  examinations  held 
by  the  State  Board  of  Health  the  sole  basis  of  authorization." 
The  same  State  now  permits  the  refusal  or  revocation  of  a 
certificate  by  the  Board  of  Health  in  the  case  of  persons  not  of 
good  moral  character  or  guilty  of  violating  a  State  law,  and 
declares  a  certificate  revocable  when  obtained  by  fraud.4'' 
Maryland  likewise  allows  licenses  to  lie  revoked  for  fraud  or 
deception  in  passing  medical  examination,  for  habitual  drunk- 
enness, criminal  abortion,  conviction  of  any  base  crime  or  un- 
professional or  dishonorable  conduct.4' 

Maryland  made  special  provision  for  the  punishment  of 
offenses  against  her  medical  law.  It  is  declared  the  duty  of  the 
secretary-treasurer  of  each  of  the  two  examining  boards,  within 
four  months  from  the  time  of  his  appointment,  to  present  to 
the  State  prosecuting  officers  the  names  of  all  physicians  not 
registered,  whether  or  not  entitled  to  be  registered.  He  must 
call  the  attention  of  the  State's  attorneys  to  all  violations  of 
the  law.  It  is  made  incumbent  on  the  police  commissioners  of 
Baltimore  and  sheriffs  of  the  counties  to  see  that  all  practic- 
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ing  physicians  are  legally  registered.     Anyone  who  practices 
under  the  name  of  another  person  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor.4*" 

Maryland  takes  an  important  step  in  the  improvement  of 
standards  and  in  recognition  of  the  efforts  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession to  improve  them.  The  new  law  not  only  requires  that 
the  diplomas  which  admit  their  holders  to  the  State  examina- 
tions shall  hereafter  represent  four  years  in  a.  legally  incorpo- 
rated college,  but  accepts  the  definition  of  the  American  Medi- 
cal College  Association  or  the  intercollegiate  committee  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Homeopathy  as  to  what  constitutes  such 
a  period  of  medical  education.49  The  same  State  refuses  by  its- 
new  legislation  to  accept  diplomas  of  graduates  of  foreign  col- 
leges representing  less  than  four  years  of  study.49 

Equally  in  the  interest  of  high  standards  is  the  demand  of 
the  new  Maryland  law  that  the  exemption  from  examination  of 
physicians  who  have  practiced  outsid ;  the  State  for  three  years 
shall  apply  to  such  onlv  as  have  been  registered  or  licensed  in 
the  place  where  they  have  practiced.49  Reciprocity  between 
States,  as  well  as  strict  regulation,  is  secured  by  the  clause  in 
the  Maryland  law  authorizing  the  examining  boards  to  accept 
without  examination  certificates  from  examiners  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  other  States  whose  requirements  are 
equal  to  Maryland's,  and  which  grant  the  same  privileges  to 
her  licentiates.49 

Massachusetts  established  the  salary  of  the  secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Registration  in  Medicine  at  $2500  a  year,  and  that  of 
the  other  members  at  $300.°° 

Several  States  have  made  laws  relating  to  students  in  medi- 
cal colleges.  New  York  shortens  the  term  of  study  for  those 
who  take  both  the  liberal  arts  and  the  medical  course,  bv  a  pro- 
vision that  college  graduates  may  be  admitted  to  the  work  of 
the  second  year  in  medical  schools  when  their  collegiate  course 
includes  the  minimum  requirements  of  the  Regents  for  admis- 
sion to  such  rank.51  Maryland,  while  lengthening  by  a  year 
the  required  attendance  at  a  medical  school,  accepts  three  years' 
work  from  students  in  the  second  year  of  their  medical  course 
at  the  time  when  the  act  was  passed.49  An  interesting  feature 
of  the  new  Maryland  statute — suggesting  possibilities  of  still 
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closer  co-operation  between  professional  schools  and  State  sys- 
tems of  supervision — is  the  permission  given  to  students  who 
have  taken  the  second  year's  work  in  a  medical  school,  and 
completed  the  studies  of  anatomy,  physiology,  medical  chem- 
istry, and  materia  medica,  to  be  examined  in  these  branches  by 
the  State  licensing  board,  the  result  to  be  regarded  as  part  of 
their  final  examination.48  New  York  amends  a  provision  of 
1901  of  similar  character  by  granting  to  students  nineteen 
years  of  age  conditional  admission  to  the  examination  in  anat- 
omy, physiology  and  hygiene,  and  chemistry.51 

Osteopathy  forced  the  attention  of  Iowa52  and  Ohio.53  Both 
now  require  that  the  osteopath  shall  satisfy  the  State  examiners 
that  he  has  a  diploma  or  certificate  "  from  a  reputable  college 
of  osteopathy,"  or  one  recognized  by  osteopaths  as  "  of  good 
standing."  Iowa  obliges  him  to  pass  an  examination  in  an- 
atomy, physiology,  chemistry,  histology,  pathology,  gynecol- 
ogy, and  obstetrics,  exempting  him  from  examination  on  the 
theory  and  practice  of  osteopathy,  "  until  such  time  as  there 
may  be  appointed  an  osteopathic  physician  on  the  State  Board 
of  Health  and  of  Medical  Examiners  "  ;52  and  Ohio  requires  an 
examination.53  Ohio  created  an  osteopathic  examining  com- 
mittee, its  members  appointed  on  recommendation  of  the  Ohio 
Osteopathic  Society,  empowered  to  pass  on  diplomas  and  cer- 
tificates of  schools  of  osteopathy  and  to  certify  that  the  candi- 
date for  a  practicing  certificate  has  been  examined  in  certain 
studies  including  principles  and  practice  of  osteopathy — this  to 
be  preliminary  to  the  test  set  by  the  State  board.  The  act  con- 
tains exemptions  in  favor  of  osteopaths  who  are  already  in 
practice  or  have  practiced  in  other  States.53  Iowa  exacts  of 
the  itinerant  osteopath  a  license  fee  of  $250  a  year  in  addition 
to  the  State  certificate.52  That  State  also  extended  the  defini- 
tion of  an  itinerant  physician  so  as  to  include  an  agent  or 
employee." 

In  several  States  laws  were  framed  for  the  regulation  of 
dental  practice,  of  the  State  examination,  or  the  compensation 
or  fees  of  dental  boards. 

Ohio  passed  two  laws  for  the  amendment  of  earlier  enact- 
ments; and  added  to  its  definition  of  practitioners  a  specifica- 
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tion  of  ail  persons  who  shall  be  known  as  managers,  propri- 
etors, operators,  or  conductors  of  a  dental  office  or  a  place  of 
performing  dental  work,  at  the  same  time  exempting  students 
in  dental  schools  or  in  the  office  of  a  preceptor  during  vaca- 
tion.55 

New  York  and  Ohio  adopted  provisions  for  the  examination 
of  students  under  private  preceptorship,  the  former  providing 
that  any  such  person  who  was  entitled  to  file  a  certificate  of 
study  on  or  before  July  31,  1895,  with  the  State  Dental  Society, 
may  at  any  time  prior  to  1904  be  admitted  to  the  State  ex- 
amination;56 the  latter  declaring  the  examination  open  during 
1902  and  1903  to  students  who  had  been  under  preceptors  for 
twelve  months  before  the  passage  of  the  act.55  The  exemptions 
from  the  State  examination  contained  in  the  Ohio  laws  are 
worthy  of  attention.  The  old  law  exempted  persons  who  had 
practiced  dentistry  in  the  State  from  July  4,  1889,  or  who  held 
the  diplomas  of  dental  colleges  in  good  standing.  The  ex- 
amining board  may  now  excuse  from  examination  holders  of 
licenses  from  States  that  require  a  diploma  and  an  examina- 
tion; and  shall  excuse  graduates  of  Ohio  dental  schools  up  to 
June  of  1905,  and  persons  who  have  been  proprietors  of  dental 
offices  since  the  first  day  of  1893,  simply  requiring  license 
fees.55' 57  The  new  legislation  adds  to  the  required  features  of 
the  State  test  practical  demonstrations,  as  well  as  bacteriology 
and  prosthetic  dentistry.55 

Massachusetts  fixed  the  salary  of  the  chairman  and  secretary 
of  the  Board  of  Registration  in  Dentistry  at  $400  a  year,  and 
that  of  the  other  members  at  half  that  sum;58  and  Ohio  pro- 
vided that  the  dental  examiners  shall  receive,  while  engaged  in 
examining,  $10  a  day,  to  be  paid  from  fees  and  assessments.55 

Legislation  for  the  government  of  dental  boards  comprised 
action  by  Rhode  Island  which  reduces  the  fee  for  examination, 
and  requires  the  preservation  of  questions  and  answers  for  at 
least  two  years.59 

The  creation  of  a  State  commission  of  pharmacy  was  one  act 
of  the  Maryland  Legislature,  The  old  commission  of  three 
members,  chosen  from  ten  persons  nominated  by  the  Maryland 
College  of  Pharmacy,  gives  way  to  a  commission  of  five  phar- 
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macists  who  have  had  ten  years  of  active  pharmaceutic  experi- 
ence, and  will  serve  for  five  years.*0  New  York  arranged  for 
the  election  of  the  members  of  the  State  board  for  the  eastern 
section  by  members  of  the  New  York  State  Pharmaceutical 
Association,  residing  in  the  boroughs  of  Manhattan  and 
Brooklyn.*1  Massachusetts  fixed  the  salary  of  the  secretary  of 
the  Board  of  Registration  in  Pharmacy  at  $1000,  and  that  of 
the  other  members  at  $300. *2 

Louisiana  and  Maryland  established  new  requirements  for 
practice.  Louisiana  declared  that  four  years'  experience  under 
a  registered  pharmacist  and  the  passing  of  an  examination  shall 
be  necessary  to  registration  as  a  qualified  pharmacist,  and  two 
years'  experience,  in  addition  to  the  examination,  shall  be  re- 
quired of  an  assistant,  at  the  same  time  providing  for  super- 
vision of  apprentices  in  drug  stores.*3  Maryland  extended  her 
requirements  regarding  the  examination  as  a  preliminary  to 
registration.60  Ohio  prescribed  the  following  subjects  for  ex- 
amination by  the  State  board :  chemistry,  botany,  materia 
medica,  toxicology,  and  the  theory  and  practice  of  pharmacy.11 

New  Jersey  provided  for  the  appointment  of  a  board  of  vet- 
erinary medical  examiners,  prescribing  the  subjects  in  which 
examinations  shall  be  held.**  Iowa  amended  her  law,  adding 
the  provision  that  the  practitioner  shall  be  of  good  moral  char- 
acter, and  making  his  certificate  revocable  when  obtained  by 
false  representation,  or  for  other  good  cause.*7 

New  Jersey  established  a  board  of  architects,  consisting  of 
five  persons  having  at  least  ten  years'  professional  experience, 
with  power  to  examine  and  license.  Exemption  from  examina- 
tion is  granted  to  persons  engaged  in  practice  in  the  State  on 
presenting  certificates  from  other  State  boards,  and  to  members 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects." 

James  Russell  Parsons,  Jr. 

Secretary  of  the  University  ok  the  State  of  New  York, 
Albany  N.  Y. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY   OF    EDUCATION    FOR    1902 

Compiled  by  James  Ingersoll  Wyer,  Jr.,  Librarian  of  the  University  of  , 
Nebraska,  and  Isabel  Ely  Lord,  Librarian  of  Bryn  Mawr  College 

INTRODUCTION 

This  bibliography,  which  is  the  fourth  similar  annual  summary  of  educa- 
tional literature,  is  planned  to  include: 

a.  Books  on  educational  subjects  printed  in  English  and  bearing  the  im- 
print date  1902. 

b.  Important  articles  on  the  same  subject  from  the  periodicals  of  1902. 

c.  Valuable  papers  published  in  the  transactions  of  educational  societies 

which  bear  the  imprint  date  1902. 
d.     All  chapters  of  distinct  educational  interest  from  any  books  bearing 
date  1902,  and  all  notable  matter  on  educational  topics  published  during 
1902,  wherever  found.  1 

It  does  not  include : 

a.  Purely  local  current  literature  of  separate  institutions,  provinces,  colo- 
nies, or  states.  For  all  such  material  the  student  is  referred  to  reports 
of  state  departments  and  of  the  thousands  of  educational  institutions 
in  this  country,  in  Great  Britain,  and  in  the  colonies.  t 

b.  Unimportant  matter,  such  as  is  being  constantly  published  in  journals. 

c.  Text-books. 

The  distinctive  features  of  the  compilation  are:  : 

a.  The  careful  analysis  of  all  important  periodicals. 

b.  The  liberal  annotation. 

(.     The  classification  by  subject  matter  so  that  the  worker  in  any  line  may 
find  together  the  literature  of  interest  to  him.    The  Decimal  Classifica- 
tion has,  with  a  few  deviations,  been  followed,  both  as  being  on  the 
whole  the  most  satisfactory  in  use  and  as  being  very  widely  used  by 
libraries. 
A  detailed  outline  of  the  classification  precedes  the  bibliography,  and  is  so 
full  as  to  serve  readily  as  a  subject  index.     An  author  index  of  names 
is  appended. 
Unanimity,  or  even  general  agreement,  cannot  be  hoped  for  as  to  the 
selection,   from   the  vast   range  of  the   annual    literature   on   educational 
topics,  of  the  articles  that  are  best  worth  mention  in  a  list  like  this,  a  list 
aiming  at  selection  rather  than  completeness.    Most  of  the  current  contribu- 
tions appear  in  the  proceedings  of  educational  societies,  and  when  the  an- 
nual  volume  of  papers  and   addresses   of   the    National    Educational   As- 
sociation, the  most  important  body  of  educators  in  the  country,  contains 
so  much  that,  however  pertinent  and  profitable  it  may  have  been  as  origi- 
nally given,  is  trivial  or  worthless  when  considered   for  the  purposes  of 
this  bibliography,  the  task  of  the  bibliographer  in  examining  the  annual 
grist  of  similar  grain  is  not  an  easy  one.     It  is  a  game  where  there  are  no 
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trumps  to  be  played  in  moments  of  doubt,  and  it  has  seemed  wisest  in 
some  such  cases  to  include  certain  titles  of  apparently  indifferent  value 
rather  than  to  risk  the  omission  of  articles  that  might  be  helpful  to  some- 
one. 

It  is  not  claimed  that  all  the  matter  listed  here  has  permanent  value. 
Much  of  it — as,  for  example,  the  discussions  of  the  English  Education 
Bill,  the  Carnegie  Institution,  and  the  Rhodes  scholarships — is  but  cur- 
rent chronicle,  yet  as  such  topics  are  to-morrow  matters  of  educational 
history,  it  seems  proper  to  include  some  of  the  most  important  literature 
relating  to  them. 

Each  year  brings  a  few  worthy  titles  on  the  theory  and  philosophy  of 
education,  more  and  more  concerned  with  its  social  significance  and 
rather  less  with  its  psychology.  Each  year,  too,  brings  a  few  titles  on 
general  method,  but  the  old  style  of  manual,  which  covered  in  one  volume 
methods  of  teaching  every  subject  in  the  curriculum,  is  giving  place  to  the 
thoughtful  discussion  of  the  true  principles  which  underlie  the  teacher's 
art,  leaving  the  questions  of  method  in  the  particular  subjects  to  the  teacher- 
specialist  in  each  branch.  And  it  is  in  this  latter  field  that  literary 
activity  is-  most  marked.  In  the  bibliography  for  iooo,  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  all  titles  fell  under  section  375,  methods  in  special  branches,  in 
1901,  one-fourth,  and  the  proportion  remains  the  same  for  1902.  It  wilt 
be  seen  that  in  the  list  of  best  books  given  below,  about  one-half  are  on 
method.  The  subject  of  elementary  education  per  se  has  been  receiving 
relatively  slight  attention  in  the  last  three  or  four  years  as  compared  with 
that  given  to  secondary  and  higher  education,  and  the  various  problems 
relating  to  their  harmonious  articulation. 

According  to  custom,  the  compilers  submit  the  following  fourteen 
titles  as  fairly  representing  the  cream  of  the  year's  product — books  that 
should  be  bought  by  every  library,  read  by,  or  accurately  known  to,  all 
serious  students  of  education,  and  indispensable  to  those  interested  in 
the  particular  topic  treated.  For  the  small  public  libraries  that  cannot 
afford  all  of  these,  the  compilers  judge  Numbers  I,  2,  4,  8,  9,  and  10  to  be 
the  most  useful.  Full  title,  publisher,  price  and  descriptive  notes  will  be 
found,  thru  the  index,  where  each  book  is  entered  in  the  bibliography 
under  its  proper  heading. 

1  Henderson — Education  and  the  larger  life. 

2  Kemp — History  of  education. 

3  U.  S.— Education.  Bureau  of.     Circulars  of  information,  1902. 

4  Hughes — The  making  of  citizens. 

5  Great    Britain — Education,    Board    of.      Special    reports   on   educa- 

tional subjects,  v.  10 — II. 

6  Benson — The  schoolmaster. 

7  Findlay — Principles  of  class  teaching. 

8  Hodge — Nature  study. 

9  Smith  and  Hall — Teaching  of  chemistry  and  physics. 

10  Chubb — Teaching  of  English. 

11  Bourne — Teaching  of  history.  .  „ 
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12  New    England    History    Teachers'    Association— Historical    source* 
in   schools. 

13  Canfield — The  college  student  and  his  problems.    ' 

14  Corbin — An  American  at  Oxford. 

/// 

The  order  of  titles  is  not  accidental.  Mr.  Henderson's  book  (No.  i)  is 
easily  the  most  notable  piece  of  educational  literature  of  the  year.  Critics 
may  complain  of  its  impractical  idealism,  of  the  impossible  standard  of 
life  implied  in  its  program  of  education ;  the  book  remains  the  most 
thoughtful  and  suggestive  attempt  yet  made  to  set  down  the  purpose  and 
nature  of  education  and  the  principles  which  should  govern  its  pro- 
cesses. 

Numbers  2,  3,  4,  and  5  deal  with  educational  history  or  descriptions  of 
particular  national  systems.  Mr.  Kemp's  book  (No.  2)  seems  to  be  more 
nearly  the  satisfactory  one-volume  outline  than  anything  heretofore  pro- 
duced. The  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education  has  issued  (No.  3)  during  1902, 
four  monographs  in  the  series  of  Circulars  of  Information,  dealing  with 
the  educational  history  of  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  Pennsylvania,  and  West 
Virginia.  With  the  exception  of  the  volume  on  Nebraska,  these  are  all, 
like  most  of  the  series,  ten  years  old  when  printed.  Mr.  Hughes's 
book  (No.  4)  is  best  described  by  its  sub-title,  "  A  Study  in  com- 
parative education."  It  contains  chapters  on  the  educational  systems  of 
Great  Britain,  France.  Germany,  and  the  United  States,  contrasting  points, 
of  difference.  No.  5  comprises  two  notable  volumes,  dealing  with  the 
United  States,  in  Mr.  Sadler's  series  of  special  reports.  It  is  not  the 
statistical  and  descriptive  matter  that  will  interest  the  American,  for 
most  of  these  data  are  easily  accessible  elsewhere,  but  the  thoughtful  con- 
sideration by  English  students  of  education  of  American  educational  prac- 
tice and  tendencies,  and  of  their  value  for  suggestion  and  application  to 
British  conditions. 

The  next  seven  titles  (No.  6 — 12)  group  themselves  under  a  common 
head.  Mr.  Benson's  book  (No.  6),  fairly  perverse  at  times,  is  nevertheless 
full  of  valuable  suggestions.  Mr.  Findlay,  an  experienced  English  educator, 
in  his  book  (No.  7)  makes  a  carefully  studied  effort  to  work  out  a  rational 
explanation  of  the  best  practical  and  professional  rules  for  teaching.  Mr. 
Hodge  has  written  (No.  8)  the  most  sensible  book  on  nature  study  yet 
produced.  Rival  publishers,  who  are  responsible  for  so  much  of  the 
needless  book-making,  should  be  warned  that  it  is  so  good  that  no  other 
is  now  needed.  Numbers  9  and  10  are  authoritative  manuals  in  fields  not 
before  satisfactorily  covered.  Mr.  Chubb's  book  (No.  10),  dealing  with 
one  of  the  fundamental  subjects  of  the  school  program,  is  especially 
welcome.  Mr.  Bourne's  book  (No.  11)  on  the  Teaching  of  History  was  not 
so  much  needed,  but  it  is  an  admirable  summary  of  present  opinion  and 
practice,  and  its  reference  lists  are  so  full  that  it  should  prove  useful. 

We  hope  that  Mr.  Canfield's  volume  (No.  13)  will  be  as  widely  read 
as  it  deserves  by  those  for  whom  it  was  written.  It  is  harder  to  reach 
the  right  audience  for  such  a  book  than  it  is  to  write  it.  Mr.  Corbin's 
story  of  Oxford  life  is  timely  and  well  told. 

The  compilers  again  ask  for  criticism  and  suggestion;  they  again  offer 
their  annual  list  with  diffidence,  but  with  a  hope  that  it  may  be  of  service. 
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O    ',,    V    ' •'  OUTLINE  OF  CLASSIFICATION 

Bibliography. 

370.  EDUCATION,  THEORY,  PHILOSOPHY. 
370.1       Psychology  and  education. 

370.5  Periodicals. 

370.6  Associations. 

370.9      General  histories  of  education :  historical  material  for  special 
countries,  arranged  alphebetically  by  countries. 
370.92       Biography. 

371.  TEACHERS,  METHODS,  DISCIPLINE. 

371. 1  Teachers. 

371.12      Training  of  teachers. 

371.16  Salaries  for  teachers. 

371.17  Pensions  for  teachers. 

371.2  School  organization;  the  superintendent. 

371.3  Methods  of  instruction  (For  methods  in  special  branches  see 

375  and  its  subdivisions). 
37I-32      School  text-books. 
371.42     Manual  training. 

371.5  Government,  discipline,  punishment. 

371.6  School  buildings,  furniture,  apparatus. 

371.64      School   libraries ;   public  libraries  and   schools. 

371.7  School  hygiene. 

371.73       Physical   training,   gymnastics,   athletics. 

371.8  Student  life. 

371.9  Education  of  special  classes. 
371.94      Negro. 

372.  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION. 
372.2      Kindergarten. 

373.  SECONDARY  EDUCATION  OTHER  THAN  PUBLIC. 
373.42      English  public  schools. 

375.  CURRICULUM. 

375.04  Elective  studies. 

375-I-375-9     Special    subjects,    divided    according   to   decimal    classifi- 
cation. 

376.  EDUCATION  OF  WOMEN. 

376.7       Co-education. 

377.  RELIGIOUS   AND   ETHICAL  INSTRUCTION. 

378.  HIGHER   EDUCATION;    COLLEGES    AND   UNIVERSITIES; 

for  special  countries,  arranged  alphabetically  by  countries. 
378.01     College  entrance  requirements. 

378.1  Professional  education. 

378.2  Academic  degrees. 

379.  PUBLIC  SECONDARY  EDUCATION. 
379.1       American  public  school  system. 

.379.11  Taxation  for  schools. 

379.15  School  supervision    (a)   city,   (b)   rural. 

379.16  National  university. 
379.161  Vacation  schools. 

379.17  Secondary  schools. 

379.4       Secondary  schools :  in  special  countries  arranged  alphabetic-t 
ally  by  countries. 
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-The  abbreviations  used  are  ordinary  ones  easily  comprehended.  Volume* 
and  page  are  separated  by  the  colon.  Thus  6:  386-407  means  Vol.  6, 
pages  386  to  407.  N.  E.  A.  Proc.  is,  of  course.  National  Educational 
Association,1  Journal  of  Proceedings.  The  report  of  the  U.  S.  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris,  is  nowhere  entered  as  a  whole, 
but  each  important  article  appears  under  its  appropriate  subject.  An 
excellent  summary  of  contents  in  the  introduction  makes  the  use  of  the 
volumes  easier  and  more  profitable.  No  date  beyond  the  month  is  given 
in  the  reference,  as  1902  is  always  understood. 
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1  Locke,  G.  H.      A  bibliography  of  secondary  education,   being  a  classi- 

fied index  of  the  School  review,  volumes  1 — 10.     41  p;  O.     Univ.  of 

Chicago  press,  25c. 

The  matter  in  the  first  ten  volumes  of  this  important  review  of  secondary 
education  has  been  grouped  under  eighteen  subject  headings  with  fifty- 
two  sub-headings,  the  whole  making  a  very  convenient  and  useful 
topical  index,  valuable  alike  to  students  of  secondary  education  and  to 
owners  of  a  set  of  the  School   review. 

2  Watson,  Foster.   Notices  of  some  early  English  writers  on  education. 

(In  U.  S.  Education,  Comm'r  of.     Report,  1900-01.     1:861-84.) 
Extracts  are  given. 

3  Wyer,  J.  I.     Recent  educational   bibliography.     (School  rev.    Oct.   10: 

605-15.) 

Lists  and  reviews  sixteen  items  not  repeated  here.  Fifth  similar  annual 
summary. 

4  Wyer,  J.  L,  and  Lord,  I.  E.       Bibliography   of   education    for    1901. 

(Educ.  rev.  June.    23:61-94.) 

The    third    similar    annual    list    of    educational    literature. 
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5  Addams,  Jane.     Educational  methods.     (In  her  Democracy  and  social 

ethics.     Macmillan.  $1.25.  p.  178-220.) 

Expresses  strong  doubt  concerning  the  effectiveness  of  our  present 
methods  of  elementary  and  secondary  education  when  applied  to  children 
like   those   with    whom   the   college   settlement   works. 

6  Bachman,  F.  P.     The   social    factor    in    Pestalozzi's   theory   of   educa- 

tion.    (Educ.  Mar.    22:402-14.) 
.  7  Beardshear,  W.  M.      The    three    H's    in    education ;    head,    heart    and 
hand.     (In  N.  E.  A.  Proc.  p.  55-65.) 

8  Boone,  B.  O.     Education:  a  process.     (Educ.   June.     22:604-25.) 

9  Burk.  Frederick.    The   old    education    and    the    new.      (Forum,   June. 

33:474-86) 

10  Creighton,  Mandell.  Thoughts  on  education.     215  p.   D.     Longmans. 

$1.60  net. 

Reviewed  in  Jour,   of  educ.    (Lond.),  July,    100.2,  and  in   Sat.   rev.   April    12. 
1902. 
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11  De  Oanno,  Charles.  Interest  and  education;  the  doctrine  of  interest 

and  its  concrete  application.     230  p.  D.     Macmillan,  $1   net. 

This  book  is  based  upon  the  belief  that  education  consists,  not  alone  io 
developing  the  intellect,  but  in  forming,  guiding  or  repressing  the  feel- 
ings and  impulses,  and  that  the  doctrine  of  interest  applied  to  education 
will  lead  to  this  larger  and  deeper  culture. 
"  Its  early  chapters  are  interesting  and  valuable,  but  to  our  thinking  much 
of  the  latter  part  is  almost  trivial."     Ped.  sem. 

12  Dewey,  John.   The  school  as  social  center.     (In  N.  E.   A.   Proc.,  p. 

373-83)  ,    u  ■ 

A  strong  presentation  of  the  social   duties  and  opportunities  of  the  school. 

13  Draper,  A.  S.       Educational     tendencies,     desirable     and     otherwise. 

(Educ.  rev.  May.    23:446-61.) 

14 The  element  of  inspiration  in  the  schools.    (In  N.  Y.  (state) — 

Associated  academic  principals.     Proc.     p.  334-64.) 

15  Haldane,  B.  B.     Education   and  empire :  addresses  on  certain  topics 

of  the  day.     214  p.  O.     Murray,  $s.  net. 

On  the  importance,  of  education  and  research  in  every  department  of 
national  life,  illustrated  chiefly  by  Germany.  See  review  in  Sat.  rev- 
June  14,   1902. 

16  Hall,  G.  S.       Some   social   aspects   of   education.      (Ped   sem.     Mar. 

9:81-91.) 

Also    in    Educ.    rev.      May.       23:  43345- 

17  Harris,  George.    Supplementary    educational    agencies.      (Educ.    rev. 

Feb.     23:117-35.) 

Reading,  nature,  art,  the  drama;  their  value  and  possibilities  in  supple- 
menting formal  processes  of  education. 

18  Henderson,  C.  H.    Education  and  the  larger  life.    386  p.  O.    Hough- 

ton, $1.30  net. 

Mr.  Henderson  defines  the  social  purpose  as  the  evolution  of  perfection  in 
human  society,  the  making  of  people  of  power,  accomplishment  and 
virtue.  The  aim  of  his  book  is  to  show  how  education  may  be  so  applied 
in  America,  as  best  to  further  this  social  purpose.  This  broad  view 
considers  education  to  be  as  long  as  life,  covering  not  only  the  formal 
organized  processes  and  the  hours  they  fill,  but  every  hour  of  every 
day,  thus  bringing  to  parents  and  the  home  as  vital  and  as  great  an 
interest  in  education  as  to  the  teacher  and  the  school.  The  first  two 
chapters  present  the  theoretical  and  metaphysical  grounds  for  the  views 
advanced.  Critics  differ  as  to  the  philosophical  soundness  of  these  chap- 
ters, but  it  seems  unlikely  that  the  arguments  in  them,  which  form  the 
basis  of  the  entire  book,  can  be  controverted.  The  greater  part  of  the 
book  is  highly  practical,  treating  the  application  of  the  principles  set 
forth  to  the  educational  problems  of  childhood  and  youth,  of  college 
and  adult  life.  The  author's  ideals  are  of  the  highest;  many  of  his 
suggestions  will  excite  ridicule;  many  more  will  provoke  good  hard 
thinking.  He  finds  much  fault  with  existing  educational  agencies  and 
methods,  and  his  concrete  suggestions  for  betterment  are  often  radical 
and  plain-spoken;  e.  g.,  when  he •  advocates  the. abolition  of  alt  .college- 
entrance  requirements  and  charges  our  universities  with  an  exclusive 
and  unconsciously  unfriendly  attitude  which  has  brought  them  to  be 
widely  regarded  with  suspicion.  This  last  is  truer  of  eastern  than  of 
western  universities.  A  vigorous  protest  is  lodged  against  a  great  deal 
that  is  materialistic  and  unhealthful  in  city  life,  but  despite  all  fault- 
finding a  very  practical  and  sound  solution  of  present  problems  is 
earnestly  and  clearly  set  forth. 
*•  No  one  in  whatever  walk  of  life  who  reads  this  book  seriously  and 
thoughtfully  will  put  it  aside  without  a  sense  of  an  awakened  broader 
vision  into  the  meaning  of  education  and  life,  and  a  quickened  social 
1  conscience."     Jour,  of  ped. 
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m  Never  did  *  the  Toice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness  '  in  days  of  old 
utter  a  bolder  or  more  timely  arraignment  of  accepted  social  ideals  than 
does  C.  H.  Henderson  in  Education  and  the  Larger  Life.  We  wish  that 
many  might  *  go  out  for  to  hear  him.*  The  claims  of  character,  health 
and  independence  versus  a  greedy  commercialism,  the  superior  benefits 
of  developing  oneself  over  exploiting  one's  neighbor  are  treated  from  a 
philosophically  practical  view-point.  It  is  a  book  to  come  back  to  agaia 
and  again   for  hope  and  inspiration/*     Life. 

19  Howerth,  I.  W.     Education  and  evolution.     (Educ.   rev.     Jan.     23: 
60-80.) 

Effect  on  educational  theories  and  methods  of  the  doctrine  of  evolution. 
30 Education    and    social    progress.      (Educ.    rev.     April.      23: 

355-70) 

"  Purpose  is  to  sketch  the  process  of  social  development  and  to  consider  the 
relation  of  the  school  to  the  evolution  of  society." 

21  Education  and  the  individual.     (Jour,  of  ped.    June.     14:311- 

34) 

Argues  from  biological  analogies  that  the  individual  must  be  subordinate 
to  social  purposes  and  in  education  to  the  system  used  to  achieve  the 
ideal  social   purpose. 

22  — Education  -  and  the  social  ideal.     (Educ.  rev.     Sept.     24:  150- 

65.) 

23  Iiorimer,  O.  H.    Letters  from  a  self-made  merchant  to  his  son.     312 

p.  D.     Small,  Maynard,  $1.50. 

24  Xulrhead,  J.  H.  A   liberal  education.     (In  his   Philosophy  and  life. 

Macmillan,  $1.50.    p.  137-55) 
35  Raymond,  A.  V.  V.    The  ethical  element  in  education.     (In  Assoc. 
of  colleges,  etc.,  of  the  middle  states,  etc.     Proc.     p.  86-95.) 

26  Bog-era,  H.  J.     Relation   of   education   to   industrial   and   commercial 

development.     (Educ.  rev.     May.    23:490-502.) 

27  Eooper,  T.  O.     Educational  studies  and  addresses.    214  p.  O.    Blackie. 

2s.  6d.  net. 

Various  subjects.     Most  of  the  papers  have  appeared  in  the  Parents'  rev. 

28  Sadler,  M.  E.    The  English  ideal'of  education  and  its  debt  to  America. 

(In  N.  E.  A.  Proc.    p.  75-83) 

29  Super,    C.    W.      Wisdom   and    will    in   education.     283   p.    O.     Har- 

risburg,  Pa.,  R.  L.  Myers  &  Co. 

Contents: — Introduction.  Aspects  of  ancient  Greek  education.  Aspect 
of  ancient  Greek  ethics.  Knowledge  and  morality.  Reason  and  senti- 
ment as  factors  in  social  progress.  Responsibility.  Patriotism  and 
partisanship.  Spiritual  verities.  Self-renunciation.  Fiction  as  a  factor 
in  education.  Heredity  and  environment.  National  education.  The 
relation  of  private  to  public  morality. 
The  subject  matter  is  made  up  from  occasional  addresses  and  lacks  con- 
creteness.     The  book  is  poorly  printed  and  has  no  index. 

30  Vincent,  O.  E.     Education    and   efficiency.      (Vanderbilt    univ.   quar. 

July.    2:162-73.) 

"  Knowledge,  wisdom,   enthusiasm — these  are   the   factors    which   make    for 

efficiency."  Text. 

Also  in  N.  Y.  (state)— University.     40th  convocation,  p.  387-07- 

31  Young,  E.  F.      Some   types    of    modern    educational    theory.      70    p. 

S.  Univ.  of  Chicago,  25c.  net.     (Contributions  to  educ.  6.) 

Brief   criticisms   of   Arnold   Tompkins,    Mary    AllingAber,    W.    W.    Speer, 
F.  W.     Parker  and  John  Dewey. 
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370.1    Psychology  and  Education 
1 

32  Muirhead,  J.  H.  Psychology  and  education.     (In  his  Philosophy  and 

:    life.     Macmillan,  $1.50.     p.  156-80.) 

"  My  object  has   not  been  to  urge  that  a  complete  course  of  psychology 
1  should   be   a   necessary   part   of   the   training-college   curriculum.      All    I 

would    urge    is    that    there    are    a    few    well-attested    results    of    general 
'        '  theory  with   which,  in   a  short  course,   candidates   for  diplomas  ought  to 

be  made  tamiliar.  My  object  has  been  to  counteract  in  some  degree 
the  discouraging  effects  which  some  recent  utterances  by  our  leading 
psychologists  may  have  produced  in  the  minds  of  the  teaching  pro- 
fession." 
The  recent  expressions  of  opinion  by  Mr.  James  and-  Mr.  Miinsterberg  are 
■  ■  discussed. 

370.5    Periodicals 

A  list  of  the  educational  periodicals  of  the  year  in  the   U.   S.    is  given  in 
v.    1   of  each   Report  of  the  U.   S.   Comm'r  of  education.      It  is  arranged 
''  by  states  and  by  subjects,  but  is  unfortunately  not  as  full  or  as  accurate 

-    •  as  it  should  be. 

33  Indian  education;  a  monthly  record,  edited  by  J.  N.  Fraser.     Long- 

mans, $4  per  year. 

This  journal  deals  with  education  in  India,  not,  as  its  title  suggests  to  an 
American,  with  the  education  of  our  red  Indians.  The  first  number 
appeared    in    August,    1902. 


370.6    Associations 

34'  Association  of  Catholic  colleges  of  the  U.  S.  Report  of  the  fourth 
annual  conference  July  9-10,  1902.  105  p.  O.  Cath.  univ.  Washington. 
No  price. 

35  Association   of   colleges   and   preparatory   schools   of   the    middle 

states  and  Maryland.   Proceedings  of  the    15th   annual   convention. 
158  p.  O.    Alb.  Univ.  of  the  State  of  N.  Y.    No  price. 

Published  also  as   Regents   bulletin   57,  25c. 

36  Association  of  colleges  and  preparatory  schools  of  the  southern 

states.   Proceedings  of  the  sixth  annual  meeting.     102  p.   O.     Char- 
lottesville, Va.  Univ.  of  Va.    no  price. 

37  Oeddes,  Patrick.    International    association    for    the    advancement    of 

science,  arts,  and  education.     (In  U.  S. — Education,  Comm'r  of.     Re- 
port, 1900-01.     1 :  263-304.) 

i   .  "In    general    the   aim    of   the    International    association    is   to   correlate   the 

work    of    individual    organizations    of    various    but    kindred    characters." 
'  Preface  to  Report. 
A    full   account   of   origin,    progress,   members,   etc. 

38  National  educational  association.  Journal   of   proceedings   and    ad- 

dresses of  the  forty-first  annual  meeting,  Minneapolis,  July  7-1 1,  1902. 
1021  p.  O.     Irwin  Shepard,  Wirona,  Minn..  $2. 

,  The   important    papers   are   separately   noted    under   the  proper   headings    in 
■'  '         other  parts  of  this  bibliography. 

39 ■  Chancellor,  W.  E.  The  reorganization  of  the  National  educa- 
tional association.     (Jour,  of  ped.    June.     14:268-79.) 

The  author  is  one  of  a  committee  of  five,  named  in    1901,  on  reorganiza- 
tion  of   the   N.    E.    A.      The   present   paper   contains   tentative,    unofficial 
'    suggestions. 
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40  National  society  for  the  scientific  study  of  education.       The   first 

yearbook.     2  v.  O.     Univ.  of  Chicago  press.     $i  net.     ' 

Contents:    i — Salmon,  L.  M.     Some  principles  in  the  teaching  of  history. 

2 — Davis.  W.   M.     The  progress  of  geography  in   the  schools. 
Formerly  National  Herbart*  society. 

41  New   England   association   of   colleges   and   preparatory   schools. 

Official  report  of  the  seventeenth  annual  meeting,  held  at  New  Haven, 
Conn.    Oct.  io-ii,  1002.    87  p.  O.    School  review,  Chicago,  no  price. 

Reprinted  from  School  rev.   for  December. 

42  New  York  (state) — Associated  academic  principals.  Proceedings  of 

the  17th  annual  conference,  p.  321-516.  O.  Alb.  Univ.  of  the  State 
of  N.  Y.  no  price.  (N.  Y.  (state) — University — High  School  depart- 
ment.    Bulletin  16.) 

43  New  York  (state) — University.    Fortieth   university  convocation,    p. 

163-318,  O.  Alb.  Univ.  of  the  State  of  N.  Y.,  25c.  (Regents  bulletin 
58.) 

44  Society   for  the  study  of  practical   school   problems.    New   York- 

Practical  school  problems;  ed.  by  J.  S.  Taylor,  v.  1,  O.  New 
York,  Society  for  the  study  of  practical  school  problems,  no  price. 

45  Southern  education  board.    Proceedings  of  the  fifth   conference   for 

education  in  the  South.  102  p.  O.  Southern  Educ.  board.  Knoxville, 
Tenn.,  no  price. 

.  -Brief  -papers,  not  entered  separately  in  this  bibliography. 

46  Southern  educational  association.  Journal   of   proceedings,   and   ad- 

dresses of  the  eleventh  annual  meeting  held  at  Columbia,  S.  C.  Dec.^ 
1901.    282  p.  O.     (F.  M.  Smith,  secretary,  Blue  Grass,  Tenn.) 


370.9    History,  General 

See  also  378  and  379  with  their  subdivisions. 

47  Cubherley,  E.  P.      Syllabus  of  lectures  on  the  history  of  education 

with  selected  bibliographies.    2  v.  or  lv.  Q.     Macmillan,  $2.50. 

The  course  of  lectures  here  presented  covers  one  university  year.  The 
bibliographies  form  one  third  of  the  material  and  are  very  full  except 
in  references  to  periodical  articles.  The  work  should  be  of  use  to 
librarians,  students  of  educational  history,  and  above  all  to  teachers 
who  are  planning,  giving  or  developing  such  a  course.  Every  other  leaf 
is  blank,  so  that  the  book  may  be  used  as  a  class  note  book. 

48  Education.     (In  New  volumes  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  v.  27,  p. 

655-82.) 

General  and  English  by  Sir  Joshua  G.  Fitch;  American  by  President 
Nicholas   Murray   Butler.     Valuable  summaries. 

49  Ellis,  O.  H.      Origin   and   development   of   Jewish    education.      (Ped. 

sem.    Mar.    9:  50-62.) 

A  brief  survey,   with  admirable  bibliography, 

50  Kemp,  E.  I,.     History  of  education.    385  p.  D.    Lippincott,  $1.25  net. 

There    seems    to    be    general    agreement    among    the    reviewers    that    this    is' 
perhaps  the  best  short  history  of  education  yet  printed — a  well-balanced 
and   reasonably   accurate  outline.      No  single  volume  can   well   be   more, 
as  the  history  of  education  is  studied  and  written  at  present. 
This    book   covers    the    entire    field,    devoting    more    space    to    accounts    of 
J  American  and  modern  European  systems  than  is  usual  in  short  histories 

and   less   attention  to   the  personality   of   great   educators.      Reviewed   at 
length  in  Educ.  rev.   Sept.,   190a. 
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370.9    History,  Alphabetically  by  countries. 
Canada 

51  Ontario— Education  department.  Documentary  histoo'  of  education 

in  upper  Canada,  1 791 -1876.    v.  9,  1850-51.    308  p.  O.    Toronto. 

Compiled  by  Dr.  J.  G.  Hodgins.  This  volume  deals  with  the  transforma- 
tion  of  King's  college  into  the  University  of  Toronto;  the  establishment 
of  Trinity  college,  and  the  Common  school  act  of   1850. 

France 

52  Education  in   France.     (In  U.    S.— Education,   Comm'r  of.     Report, 

1900-01.     1:1081-1136.) 

Including  public  education,  and  that  maintained  by  church  authorities. 
Valuable  for  those  following  the  history  of  this  year's  struggle  in  France. 
See  Preface  to  Report  for  comment. 

Germany 

53  Education   in   Central    Europe.      (In   U.    S.— Education,   Comm'r   of. 

Report,  1900-01.    1 :  1-128.) 

Almost  entirely  on  Germany.'  List  is  given  of  articles  on  Education  in  Cen- 
tral Europe  printed  in  previous  reports.  Valuable  information  as  to  all 
kinds  of  education  in  Germany,  presented  in  a  disconnected  series  of 
short  papers.  Professor  Eucken's  "  Goethe  and  the  great  thinkers  "  cer- 
tainly has  no  direct  bearing  on  educational  problems.  The  statistics  are 
given,  p.  1 15-19,  of  the  expenditures  for  education  in  Russia,  Switzerland, 
Italy,  Prussia,  and  some  of  the  other  German  states. 

54  Education    in    Germany.      (In    Great    Britain— Education,    Board   of. 

Special  reports  on  educational  subjects,  v.  9.) 

This  volume  comprises  thirteen  articles  on  various  minor  topics.  The  most 
important  articles  are  entered  separately  under  proper  subject  in  other 
parts  of   this  bibliography. 

Great  Britain 

Great  Britain  publishes  many  valuable  documents  on  education  at  home  and 
in  the  colonies.  List  may  be  had  on  application  to  Eyre  &  Spottiswoode, 
Lond. 

55  De  Montmorency,  J.  E.  G.      State  intervention  in  English  education 

to  1833.     366  p.  O.     Macmillan,  $1.50  net. 

"  An  important  monograph,  dealing  with  the  subject  mainly  from  the  polit- 
ical and  legal  point  of  view,  and  abounding  in  valuable  references  to 
documentary  authorities."     Nation. 

56. 0'Donnell,  F.  H.     The  ruin  of  education  in  Ireland.    228  p.  O.    Nutt, 

5'- 

Rather  intemperate  attack  on  clericalism,  by  a  Roman  Catholic. 

Hungary 

57  Dodd,  C.  I.     Hungarian    education.      (In    Great    Britain — Education, 

Board  of.    Special  reports  on  educational  subjects,  8:481-536.) 

Norway 

58  Heiberg,  J.  V.     Education  in  Norway  in  the  year  1900.     (In  Great 

Britain — Education,   Board   of.     Special   reports   on  educational   sub- 
jects.   8:69-93.) 
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Spain 

59  Higgin,  L.      Education,   and   the   priesthood.      (In   his   Spanish   life. 

Putnam,  $1.20  net.     Chapter  13,  p.  213-25.) 
Very  slight. 

Sweden 

60  Education    in    Sweden.      (In    Great    Britain — Education,    Board    of. 

Special  reports  on  educational  subjects.    8:95-157.) 

Summarized  translation  of  the  work  called  **  Enseigncment  et  culture  intel- 
lectuelle  en  Suede,"  issued  by  the  Swedish  government  in  connection  with 
its  educational  exhibit  at  Paris  in  1900. 


United  States 

See  also  378,  subhead  United  States;  4791;  379'S;  379-4.  subhead  United 
States. 

61  Great  Britain — Education,  Board  of.    Education  in  the  United  States 

of  America.     (Special  reports  on  educational  subjects,    v.  10-11.) 

These  two  volumes,  edited  by  Mr.  M.  K.  Sadler,  are  made  up  of  about  thirty 
separate  articles  prepared  by  English  and  American  educators,  and  nearly 
all  on  American  secondary  education,  especially  our  city  school  systems. 
They  form  an  important  and  significant  contribution  to  educational  liter- 
ature, as  they  represent  a  serious  effort  to  learn  what  of  good  in  our  educa- 
tional system  may  be  applied  to  English  problems  and  conditions.  All 
important  articles  are  entered  separately  in  this  bibliography  under  the 
proper   headings. 

62  Harper,  W.  B.     Educational  progress  of  the  year   1901-02.     (Educ. 

rev.    Oct.    24:238-70.) 

Relates  to  the  United  States  only.     Also  in  N.  E.  A.  Proc.  p.  349-73- 

63  Ogden,  B.  C.     Educational  conditions  in  the  Southern  states.     (Educ. 

rev.    May.    23:468-82.) 

Describes  the  movement  to  promote  education  of  the  white  people,  which 
resulted  in  the  formation  of  the  Southern  education  board. 

64  Page,  W.  H.     The  rebuildine  of  old  commonwealths ;   being  essays 

towards   the  training  of  the   forgotten   man   in  the   Southern   states. 

153  p.  D.     Doubleday,  $1  net. 

Three  graceful  and  earnest  essays  dealing  with  the  educational  opportunities 
and  awakenings  in  the  South.  It  is  the  education  of  the  white  people 
that  is  most  insisted  upon;  an  education  which  shall  be  distinctly  indus- 
trial and  practical,  and  free  to  all.  The  book  is  reviewed  in  the  Dial, 
Aug.    16,    1002. 

65  Sadler,  M.  E.     Some  points  of  contrast  in  the  educational   situation 

in  England  and  America.     (Educ.  rev.     Oct.     24:217-27.) 
(6  Schafer,  Joseph.  Origin  of  the  system  of  land,  grants  for  .education. 
53  p.  O.     Univ.  of  Wisconsin,  35c.     (Bulletin,   History  series,  v.   I., 

no.  I.) 

After  some  English  precedents  in  land  grants  by  the  crown,  the  custom  re- 
appears in  New  England  early  in  colonial  time,  grows  in  favor  and  extent, 
and  is  definitely  recognized  by  the  Continental  Congress  in  planning  for 
the  settlement  of  the  public  domain. 

Massachusetts 

67  Martin,  O.  H.     Boston  schools  one  hundred  years  ago.     (New  Eng. 
mag.    July.     n.  s.  26: 628-42.) 
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68  Small,  W.  H.    The  New  England  grammar  school,  1635-1700.  (School 

rev.     Sept.     10:513-31.) 

Minnesota 

69  Greer,  J.  N.     History  of  education  in  Minnesota.     223  p.  O.     Wash- 

ington.     (U.   S. — Education,   Bureau  of.     Circular  of  information   2, 

1902.) 

Mr.  Greer  is  the  editor  of  ten  monographs  (none  of  which  was  written  by 
him)  on  elementary,  secondary,  and  higher  education  in  the  state.  The 
leading  denominational  colleges  are   briefly   noticed. 

Nebraska 

70  Caldwell,  H.  W.      Education   in    Nebraska.     268  p.   O.     Washington. 

(U.  S. — Education,  Bureau  of.     Circular  of  information  3,   1902.) 

The  one  hundred  pages  given  to  the  University  of  Nebraska  form  the 
fullest  printed  history  of  it.  One  hundred  and  twenty  pages  treat  of  the 
denominational  colleges  and  the  monograph  ends  with  a  chapter  on  the 
public-school   system. 

Pennsylvania 

71  Haskins,  C.  H.,  and  Hull,  W.  I.       History   of   higher   education   in 

Pennsylvania.     272  p.   O.     Washington.      (U.    S. — Education,   Bureau 
of.     Circular  of  information  4.  1902.) 

Thirty-one  brief  chapters  by  as  many  authors  on  the  history  of  as  many -col- 
leges, nearly  all  of  them  denominational  schools.     The  University  of  Penn- 
.     .  sylvania  is  not  named,  as  its  history  is  found  in  same  series  for  1892. 

West  Virginia 

72  Whitehill,  A.  R.    History  of  education  in  West  Virginia.     165  p.  O. 

Washington.      (U.   S. — Education,    Bureau   of.     Circular   of   informa- 
tion I,  1902.) 

Narrative   stops   with    1890. 

United  States.  Colonies,  and  Dependencies 
Alaska 

73  Jackson,  Sheldon.  Report  on  education  in  Alaska.     (In  U.  S. — Educa- 

tion, Comm'r  of.     Report.   1900-01.     2:1459-80.) 

Cuba 

74  Hanna,   M.    E.      Public   education    in    Cuba.      (Atlantic.   June.     89: 

736-44-) 

Philippines 

75  Atkinson,  F.  W.    The  educational  problem  in  the   Philippines.     (Atr 

lantic,  Mar.     89:360-65.) 

Summarizes  the  provisions  of  the  education  bill  passed  by  the  Philippine 
commission,    Tan.   21,    1901. 

76  ■ — .     The  present  educational  movement  in  the  Philippine   Islands. 

(In  U.  S— Education,  Comm'r  of.     Report,  1900-01.     2:  1317-1440.) 
Mr.  Atkinson  is  superintendent  of.  public  instruction  in  the  Philippines. 

77  Clinch,  B.  J.      The    new     language     despotism     in     the     Philippines. 

(Amer.  Cath.  quarterly  rev.     April.     27:369-88.) 

Severe  arraignment  of  the  policy  of  imposing  the  English  language  on  the 
Filipinos.  It  points  out  the  failure  of  previous  attempts  of  this  kind  by 
Czar  and   Kaiser  in    Poland  and   Austria-Hungary. 
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78  Jurado,  A.  B.    Education  in  the  Philippines.     (Arena,  April.    27 :  337- 

Si) 

The  native  ex-commissioner  of  education  at  Manila  has  made  an  important 
contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  Philippine  civilization. 

79  Schurman.  J.  O.     Education  in  the  Philippines.     (In  N.  E.  A.  Proc. 

p.  1 10-18.) 

Discusses  especially  our  relation  to  the  Catholic  church,  and  the  relation  of 
the  English  language  to  other  languages  as  a  medium  for  instruction. 

80  TJ.  S. — Philippine  commission.  First   annual    report   of   secretary   of 

public  instruction  for  the  year  ending  Oct.  15,  1902.    53  p.  O.     Manila. 
This  may  be  obtained  thru  the  War  dep't  at  Washington. 

Porto  Rico 

81  Lindsay,  S.  M.      The    school    system    of    Porto    Rico.      (Annals    of 

Amer.  acad.     Nov.    20 :  657-63. ) 

Concise   statistical   statement   of  present   conditions,   by  the   U.    S.    Commis- 
sioner of  education  for  Porto   Rico.     Other  accounts  by  the  same  author 
appear  in  the  Independent  for  July   17  and  Dec.   11. 
Si  U.  S. — Education,  Comm'r  of,  for  Porto  Rico.    Report    to    the    Sec. 
of  the  interior.     183  p.  O.     Wash.  Gov't  printing  office. 

370.92     Biography 

83  Bancroft,  Cecil  Franklin  Patch.    Palmer,  C.   F.     Cecil   F.   P.   Ban- 
croft.    (Educ.     Jan.     22:257-70.) 

A  sketch,  of   the  life  and    work  of  the   late   principal   of   Phillips   academy. 
Andover.    ■ 

84 .     Pettee,  G.  D.     In  memoriam  Dr.  C.  F.  P.  Bancroft.     (School. 

rev.     April.  10:257-69.) 

85  Bowen,  Edward.     Bowcn,  Hon.   W.   E.     Edward  Bowen :   a  memoir. 

428  p.  O.     Longmans,  I2j.  6d.  net. 

Favorable  reviews  in  Academy,  Jan.    17,    1903,  in   Educ.   times,  Dec,   190a, 
and   in  Athenaeum,   Dec.    20,    1902. 

86  Franklin,  Benjamin.   Cloyd,   D.   E.     Benjamin    Franklin   and   educa- 

tion.    104  p.  D.     Heath,  $1. 

Describes,   largely  by  quotation    from   his   writings,    Franklin's   ideal   of   life 
and   his   system  of   education    for   the   realization   of   that   ideal. 

87  Marenholts-Buiow,  Baroness  von.        Biilow-Wendrrausen,    Baroness 

von.     Life  of  Baroness  von  Marenholtz-Biilow.  -  2  v.  O.     W.  B.  Har- 
ison.    $3.50  net. 

A  sympathetic  record  of  forty-three  years  of  zealous  work   for  the  kinder 
garten. 

88  Morrison,  James.  Smeaton,  Oliphant.    Principal  James  Morrison  :  the 

man  and  his  work..    278  p.  O.    Oliver,  zs.  6d.  net. 

89  Parker,  Francis  Wayland.    (Elementary    school    teacher.     June.    2: 

699-751.)  , 

A  memorial  number,  printing  addresses  at  three  meetings,  and  an  apprecia- 
tion by  W.  S.  Jackman. 

90 .      Fitzpatrick,    F.    A.      Francis   Wayland    Parker.      (Educ.    rev. 

June.    24:23-30.) 
91  Bears,  Barnas.     Hovey,  Alvah.     Barnas  Sears,  a  Christian  educator: 
his  making,  and  work.     184  p.  O.     Silver,  Burdett,  $1.25. 
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371.    TEACHERS,  METHODS,  DISCIPLINE. 
371. 1      Teachers 

92  Benson,  A.  C.     The  schoolmaster:  a  commentary  upon  the  aims  and 

methods  of  an  assistant-master  in  a  public  school.     173  p.  O.     Murray, 

5s.  net. 

"  Mr.     .     .     .     Benson  is  a  first-rate  schoolmaster.     ...     But  he  is  himself 

untrained,   and  he  does  not.  believe   in   the  training  of  teachers."      Educ. 

times,  -Nov.    1902. 
Fully  reviewed  by  Oliver  Lodge  in  Nineteenth  cent.,  Dec.  1902.     The  review 

attacks  Mr.  Benson's  theories,  while  praising  his  personal  work  highly. 

93  Bevan,  J.  0.     The  equipment  of  the  teacher.     (Educ.  times,  Dec.     55: 

501-05.) 

94  Maxwell,  W.  H.      The  American  teacher.     (Univ.  record   ( Chicago) f 

Dec.  7:  227-38.) 

By  the  Superintendent  of  the  New  York  City   schools. 

95  O'Shea,  M.  V.      Concerning  high-school  teachers.     (School  rev.    Dec. 

io:778-95) 

Complaints  made  to  the  Accredited  schools  committee  of  the  Univ.  of  Wis- 
consin about  secondary  school  teachers  and  their  work. 

96  Skrine,  J.  H.    Pastor  agnorum :  a  schoolmaster's  afterthoughts.   276  p. 

0.     Longmans,  $1.60  net. 

Reviewed  in  Educ.  times,  May  i,  1902. 

371.12     Training  of  Teachers 

97  Burk,  Frederick.  A  plan  of  preparing  teachers.     (Jour,  of  ped.    Sept. 

15:11-28.) 

Defines   and    describes   the   policy    and    practice   of    the   new    San    Francisco- 
State   normal   school. 

98  Conaty,  T.  J.     The  training  of  teachers.     (In  Assoc,  of  Cath.  colleges. 

Proc.    p.  49-60.) 
09  Findlay,  M.  E.    The  training  of  teachers  in  the  United  States.     (In 
Great  Britain— Education,  Board  of.     Special  reports  on  educational 
subjects.  10:421-60.) 

This  is  followed  by  a  sketch  of  the  Teachers  college  at  Columbia  University, 
prepared  by  Dean  Russell. 

100  Hall,  G.  S.    Normal    schools,    especially    in    Massachusetts.       (Ped. 

sem.    June.     9:  180-92.) 

An  address  betore  the  New  England  assoc.  of  normal  school  teachers. 

101  The  Horace  Mann  school.     (Teachers  coll.  rec.    Jan.    3:  1-46-) 

Report   of  the  dedicatory  exercises,   including  address  by   D.   C.    Gilman   on 
Horace   Mann. 

102  Joynes,  E.  S.  Letter  concerning  the  establishment  of  a  normal  school 
for  the  women  of  Virginia,  1864.  ( In  U.  S. — Education,  Comm'r  of. 
Report,  1900-01.     1  :  491-507.) 

"  An    instructive    chapter    in    the    history    of    normal    schools."     Preface    to- 
Report. 

103  Leonard,  M.  C.  The  normal  schools  of  Japan.  (Educ.  rev.  April. 
23:371-84.) 

104  Morgan,  Alexander.  The  training  and  status  of  primary  and  second- 
ary teachers  in  Switzerland.  (In  Great  Britain — Education,  Board 
of.     Special  reports  on  educational  subjects.     8:177-261.) 
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J05  Parker,  F.  W.  Account  of  the  work  of  the  Cook  county  and  Chi- 
cago normal  school  1883-99.  (Elementary  school  teacher,  June.  2: 
752-80.) 

106  Payne,  W.  H.  The  ideal  normal  school.  (Jour  of  ped.  Mar.  14: 
224-36.) 

Also  in  N.  E.  A.  Proc.  p.  203-11.  Mr.  Payne's  article  is  sharply  criticised 
by  W.    G.  "Chambers  in  Jour,   of  ped.,  June,    1902. 

Brief  papers  and  discussions  on  normal  school  topics  will  be  found  in  the 
K.  E.  A.  Proc.  p.  529-48,  under  the  Department  of  normal  schools.  The 
Southern  educational  association  devoted  an  entire  session  to  this  subject 
ai  its  Columbia  meeting  in  Dec.,  1901.  The  papers  and  discussions  will  be- 
found  on  p.  187-242  of  their  Journal. 

371.16    Salaries 

107  I<ane,  A.  O.  Taxation  and  teachers'  salaries.  (In  N.  E.  A.  Proc. 
P-  323-31) 

Figures  relating  to  per  cent  of  total  school  expenditures  devoted  to  teachers'" 
salaries  in  various  cities. 

108  locke,  B.  H.  Salaries  of  professors  in  Southern  colleges.  (In 
Assoc,  of  colleges,  etc.,  of  the  Southern  states.     Proc.    p.  48-55) 

Gives  statistics. 

109  McAndrew,  William.  Plain  words  on  teachers'  wages.  (World's 
work.     Feb.    3:  1737-42.) 

"  This  admirable  article  ought  to  be  widely  read  and  discussed.  The  pith  of 
the  matter  is  in  this  sentence,  '  You  clap  your  hands  together  when 
teachers  glorify  the  great  American  public  school,  but  you  grasp  your 
pocket  when  the  school  tax  is  beginning  to  look  large.'  "     Educ.  rev. 

371.17    Pensions  for  teachers 

no  Mauley,  Edward.  Compulsory  insurance  for  teachers.  (Educ.  rev. 
Feb.    23:152-57.) 

This  article  reviews  a  recent  revised  reprint  of  the  fourth  special  report  of 
the  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  labor  by  John  Graham  Brooks,  on  compul- 
sory insurance  in  Germany.  The  reviewer  is  strongly  opposed  to  any 
form  of  old  age  pension  based  on  compulsory  contributions  from  teachers' 
salaries.  He  characterizes  the  plan  as  "  a  pernicious  form  of  European 
socialism." 

371.2  School  organization:     The  superintendent 

in  Chancellor,  W.  E.  Board  and  superintendent.  (Educ.  Feb.  22r 
340-50) 

371.3     Methods  of  instruction 

For  methods  in  special  branches  sec  375  and  its  subdivisions. 
See  also  no.   11. 

112  Bender,  W.  H.  The  teacher  at  work,  a  manual  of  suggestions,  and 
directions  for  public  school  instruction.  259  p.  D.  Chicago,  A.  Flan- 
agan co.,  75. 

113  Cramer,  Frank.  Talks  to  students  on  the  art  of  study.  309  p.  D. 
Hoffmann-Edwards  co.,  San  Francisco,  $1. 

Thirty  short  chapters  on  the  logic  and  psychology  of  studying.  The  book  is 
not  addressed  directly  to  teachers  nor  is  it  fitted  to  any  formal  curricula. 

114  Fennell,  M.   Notes  of  lessons  on  the  Herbartian  method   (based  on 
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Herbart's  plan)    by   M.   Fennell,   and   members   of   a  teaching   staff. 
270  p.  D.    Longmans,  $1.10. 

"  We  can-,  strongly  recommend  it  to  teachers  of  object  lessons  and  elemen- 
tary science . .  .  these  notes  cover  the  whole  of  the  ordinary  school  curri- 
culum, exclusive  of  divinity  and  morals.'*    Jour,  of  educ. 
US  Findlay,  J.  J.    Principles  of  class  teaching.     442  p.  D.     Macmillan, 
$1.25  net.     (Manuals  for  teachers.) 

The   author  is   an    Oxford   man,    now   an    English    head-master,    so   that   the 

views  advanced  are  British  as  to  the  functions  of  the  several  parts  of  the 

school   system.     The   Herbartian   philosophy   of   education   dominates   the 

work. 
The  book  aims  to  help  the  younger  generation  of  teachers  already  at  work, 

or  preparing  for  work  and  who  perhaps  have  studied  Education  little  or 

not  at  all. 
A  competent  review  is  found  in  Educ.  rev.  Jan.   1903  and  an  English  notice 

in   Athenaeum,   Sept.    27,    1902.      It    is   reviewed   by    Sir   J.    G.    Fitch  in 

Nature,  Feb.  5,  1903. 

116  Hayward,  F.  H.  The  students'  Herbart :  a  brief  educational  mono- 
graph dealing  with  the  movement  initiated  by  Herbart,  and  devel- 
oped    by    Story,    Dorpfeld,    and    Ziller.      O.    Sonnenschein.      21.    net 

371.32     Text-Books 

117  Andrews,  E.  B.  Free  school-books.  (Cosmopolitan.  Jan.  32: 
329-33) 

Admirable  statement  of  the  arguments  for  and  against  free  text-books,  with 
the  balance  apparently,  in  favor  of  the  plan. 

371.42     Manual  training 
See  also  375.6 

118  Boston — Education,  Board  of.  Report  of  the  committee  on  manual 
training.  * 

No  other  city  publishes  such  a  full  report  on  manual  training.  This  is  a 
valuable  illustrated  document  containing  much  detailed  information  con- 
cerning the  courses  in  Boston  grammar  schools  and  a  full  descripton  of 
courses  and  equipment  in  the  Mechanic  arts  high  school. 

no,  Kock,  H.  E.  Manual  training  in  the  schools  of  Germany.  (Educ. 
Dec.    23:193-203.) 

In  primary  and  higher  schools.  The  article  is  chiefly  devoted  to  minute 
descriptions  of  some  of  the  characteristic  and  representative  exercises,  in 
the  lower  classes,  illustrated  by  twelve  good  cuts. 

120  U.  S. — Education,  Bureau  of.  Synopses  of  courses  of  study  in 
eighteen  manual  training  high  schools.  20  p.  O.  Washington.  (Spe- 
cial bulletin,  whole  no.  286.) 

For  further  material  consult  the  Manual  training  magazine  pub.  quarterly 
by  the  University  of  Chicago;  the  N.  E.  A.  Proc.  p.  549-79- 

371.5     Government;  Discipline;  Punishment 

121  Cook,  Webster.  Deportment  in  the  high  school.  (School  rev.  Oct. 
10:626-35.) 

122  Educational  pathology,  or  self-government  in  school.  (In  U.  S.— 
Education,  Comm'r  of.     Report,   1900-01     1 :  235-62.) 

An  account  of  the  various  experiments  in  this  country;  e.  g.  the  George 
Junior  Republic. 

123  Matthews,  F.  H.  School  punishments.  (Jour,  of  educ.  (Lond.) 
May-June.    p.  316-19,  and  372-74.) 
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124  Philips,  W.  L.     Pupil  co-operation   in   school   government.      (Educ. 
May.    22:538-54.) 

Describes  the  development  of  the  idea  of  pupil  co-operation,  and  prints  the 
working  constitution  of  the  students  at  the  John  Crerar  school  in  Chicago. 

125  White,  J.  T.     The  Gill   School  City.     (Gunton's  mag.     April.     22: 
535-43) 

A  movement  of  the  sort  of  the  George  Junior  Republic,  but  introduced  into 
public  schools. 

126  Young,  E.  F.     Ethics   in   the  school.     44  p.   S.     Univ.   of   Chicago 
press.    25c.  net.     (Contributions  to  educ.  4.) 

"  This  study  aims  to  assist  inexperienced  teachers  and  also  those  who, 
tho  having  considerable  experience  back  of  them  and  much  pleasure 
in  teaching,  still  find  themselves  sometimes  troubled  and  discouraged  be- 
cause of  their  inability  to  discover  those  causes  which  are  active  in  many 
trying  cases  that  arise  in  school  discipline." 

371.6    School  buildings,  furniture  and  apparatus 

127  Clay,  Felix.     Modern   school   buildings,    elementary   and   secondary. 

480  p.  O.    Batsford,  25J. 

Favorably  reviewed  in  the  Spectator   Feb.   21,    1903. 

128  Wheelwright,  E.  M.  .School  architecture.      324  p.  il     Boston,  Rog- 
ers &  Manson,  $5. 

Favorably  reviewed  by  A.  D.  F.  Hamlin  in  Educ.  rev.  Feb.  1903. 

371.64    School  libraries;  libraries  and  schools 

129  Greenwood,  J.  M.     What  the  school  may  properly  demand   of  the 
library.     (In  N.  E.  A.  Proc.  p.  811-18.) 

Some  pointed  comment  from  the  teachers'  standpoint  about  the  relations 
between  schools  and  libraries.  Abundant  comment  from  the  librarians  is 
in  Public  libraries  for  March  1902  and  Library  Journal  for  April  1902 
each  of  which  is  a  School  number.  The  first  named  prints  a  useful  series 
of  reports  describing  the  methods  of  and  hindrances  to  co-operation  be- 
tween libraries  and  schools  in  eleven  large  cities  of  the  middle  west.  See 
also  papers  read  in  the  N.  E.  A.  Library  department. 

371.7    School  hygiene 

130  Collins,  H.  B.  The  hygiene  of  schools  and  scholars,  for  teachers 
and  parents.     156  p.  O.    Ralph,  2s. 

131  Fairbairn,  H.  A.  Effect  of  modern  educational  methods  on  the 
health  of  the  pupil.     (Amer.  phys.  educ.  rev.     Sept.     7:107-30.) 

Emphasizes  and  deplores  the  artificial,  unnatural  features  of  school  life: 
cramming,  hurry,  home  study,  examinations,  severe  discipline. 

132  Parez,  C.  C.  T.  On  the  measurement  of  mental  fatigue  in  Germany. 
(In  Great  Britain — Education,  Board  of.  Special  reports  on  educa- 
tional subjects.    9:527-94.) 

133  School  surroundings:  hygienic,  aesthetic.  (In  N.  Y.  (state) — Asso- 
ciated academic  principals.    Proc.    p.  403-28.) 

By  various  speakers. 

134  Willoughby,  E.  F.  Hygiene  for  students.  584  p.  O.  Macmilian. 
4J.  6d. 

"  For  a  general  work  of  reference  ...  it  is  excellent."  Educ.  times, 
May  1,  1902. 
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135  Zirkle,  H.  W.    Medical  inspection  of  schools.     66  p.  O.     Univ.  of 
Col.  50c.     (Investigations  of  the  dep't  of  psy.  and  educ.) 

After  chapters  on  the  interdependence  of  mind  and  body,  defective  sight 
and  hearing,  and  the  school  as  a  medium  in  spreading  contagious  diseases, 
the  whole  of  chapter  five  is  devoted  to  a  history  of  medical  inspection 
abroad  and  in  the  leading  American  cities.  A  useful  six  page  list  of  ref- 
erences  is   appended. 

371-73    Physical  training;   Gymnastics;  Athletics 

136  Bridgman,  W.  R.    Paternalism  in  college  athletics.    (Educ.  rev.   Nov. 
24:398-406.) 

Faculty  control  in  the  ethics  of  professionalism. 

137  Dudley,  W.  L.     Athletic  control  in  school  and  college.     (In  Assoc, 
of  colleges,  etc.,  of  the  Southern  states.     Proc.     p.  38-48.) 

A  plea   for  closer  supervision. 

138  High   school    athletics:    value,   control.      (In    N.    Y.    (state) — Asso- 
ciated academic  principals.     Proc.    p.  454-76.) 

Various  speakers. 

J39  Hollis,  I.  N.     Intercollegiate  athletics.     (Atlantic,  Oct.     90:534-44.) 
There  is  mucli  good  in  athletics,  there  is  much  to  object  to  in  them,  as  now 
conducted,    especially    football;    all    of    this    the    thoroly   informed    author 
sets  down  in  detail  but  he  does  not  venture  to  summarize  it  in  a  satis- 
factory verdict. 

140  Kirchwey,  G.  W.     The  problem  of  athletic  control   (Columbia  univ. 
quar.     Dec.     5 :  15-23.) 

Excessive  devotion  to  athletics,  wasteful  administration  of  finances  and  pro- 
fessionalism are  freely  discussed  and  suggestions  are  made  for  effective 
control. 

141  Stagg,  A.  A.     The  uses  of  football.     (In  North,  cent,  assoc.  of  col- 
leges,  etc.     Proc.   p.   00-95.) 

A  warm  eulogy  by  the  coach  of  the  Chicago  university  team,  who  naturally 
is  scarcely  a  detached  or  impartial  critic. 

142  Stevens,  W.  L.    Gymnastics  and  athletics.     (In  Southern  educ.  assoc. 
Jour.  p.   146-58.) 

In  colleges  and  universities.  Sensible  paragraphs  on  control,  management 
and  merits   of   inter-collegiate   athletics. 

143  Woodward,  C.  M.      Intercollegiate  athletics.      (In  Soc.   for  the  pro- 
motion of  engineering  education.     Proc.  of  10th  annual  meeting,     p. 

1/2-87.) 

Submits  draft  of  rules  to  govern  eligibility,  games  and  control  of  athletics. 

An   interesting  discussion   brings  out  sharp  differences   of   opinion.     Also 

in  Pop.  sci.  mo..  Oct. 
See  also  the  h.   E.   Proc.  p.   739-58   for  papers  read  in  the  Department  of 

physical  education,  and  the  files  of  the  Amer.  physical  education  review. 

371-8    Student  life 

144  Buffet,  E.  P.     A  diagnosis  of  cribbing     (Educ.     Oct.    23:91-97.) 

145  Canfield,  J.  H.    The  college   student  and  his  problems.     197  p.   D. 
Macmillan,  $1  net.     (Personal  problem  series.) 

The  author  has  set  down  with  good  sense  and  sympathy  a  great  deal  of 
advice  and  suggestion  learned  at  first  hand  during  a  life  spent  in  close 
relations  with  college  students. 
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371.9    Education  of  special  classes 

146  Wylie,  A.  R.  T.  On  the  psychology  and  pedagogy  of  the  blind. 
(Ped.  sem.    June.    9:  127-60.) 

History  of  the  blind   10  p. 

Causes  and   statistics  of  blindness  4  p. 

Pedagogy  of  the  blind  13  p. 

A  bibliography  of  nineteen  titles. 

See  also  N.  E.  A.  Proc.  p.  825-57;  current  files  of  American  annals  of  the 
deaf,  Washington,  D.  C,  Association  review,  Mt.  Airy,  Phil.,  and  the 
publications  of  the   Volta  bureau,   Washington,   D.   C. 

371.94    Negro  education 

147  Du  Bois,  W.  E.  B.  cd.  The  college  bred  negro.  32  p.  O.  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  Univ.  press.     25c.     (Atlanta  university  publications  no.  5.) 

An  inquiry  into  the  number,  distribution,  occupations  and  success  of  col- 
lege bred  negroes. 

148  •     Of  the  training  of  black  men.    (Atlantic,  Sept.      90:289-97.) 

Industrial    education    of    the    Hampton-Tuskegee    type    is    not    enough.      The 

negro   must    be  given   educational  opportunities   which   shall   fit   him  to   be 
more  than  a  laborer. 

149  Miller,  Kelly.  The  education  of  the  negro.  (In  U.  S. — Education, 
Comm'r   of.     Report,   1900-01.     1 :  731-859.) 

A  full  and  careful  investigation  of  the  present  condition  of  negro  education. 

150 ,  Function   of  the   negro  college.      (Dial,   April    16.     32:   267- 

70.) 

151  Sadler,  M.  E.  The  education  of  the  colored  race.  (In  Great  Brit- 
ain— Education,  Board  of.  Special  reports  on  educational  subjects, 
n  :   521-60.) 

Chiefly  historical. 

152  Thomas,  W.  H.  Mental  training.  (In  his  American  negro.  Mac- 
millan,  $2.    p.  237-76.) 

Intelligent  industrial  education  is  the  only  kind  that  will  do  the  negro  much 
good.  Opposes  mixed  education  in  the  South  and  thinks  a  system  of 
"  Community  education  "  promises  most  for  the  negro. 

153  Warner,  C.  D.  The  education  of  the  negro.  (In  Fashions  in  liter- 
ature.    Dodd,  $1.20  net.     p.   193-224.) 

A  presidential  address  before  the  Amer.  social  science  association  in  1900. 

372  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION 

All  material  on  child-study  has  been  omitted,  as  this  subject  is  thoroly  cor- 
ered  in  the  annual  bibliography  compiled  by  Mr.  L.  N.  Wilson  of  Clark 
University.      Stechert,   25c. 

154  Balfour,  It.  Primary  education  in  the  Netherlands,  fin  Great  Brit- 
ain— Education,   Board  of.     Special   reports   on   educational    subjects, 

8:293-440.) 

Chiefly    a    historical    account,    beginning    1798. 

155  Dewey,  John.  The  educational  situation  as  concerns  the  elementary 
school.     104  p.  S.     (In  his  Educational  situation,     p.  9-49-) 

156  Greenwood,  J.  M.  Shorter  time  in  elementary  school  work.  (Educ 
rev.    Nov.    24:375-90.) 

Submits  facts  and  figures  about  the  Kansas  City  schools  to  show  that  eleven 
years  in  the  grades  and  high  school  are  as  effective  in  point  of  scholarship 
as  the  twelve  or  thirteen   commonly  spent. 
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J57  Hall,  V.  H.     The  transition  in  mental  training  from  the  spoken  word 
to  the  written  symbol.     (Jour,  of  ped.    Mar.    14:214-23.) 

158  Mark,  H.  T.     The    American   and    the    English    elementary    school. 

(Educ.  rev.     Mar.    23:250-63.) 

Compares  social  purpose  and  spirit;  methods  of  control  and  instruction  and 
a  few  points  in  the  curricula. 
158a  The  need  of  well-educated   teachers,  and   adequate   salaries   in  the 
elementary  grades  of  our  public   schools.      (In   Assoc,   of  collegiate 
alumnae.     Publications.     Feb.     ser.  3.  no.  5,  p.  34-49.) 

The  need  of  well-trained  teachers  in  the  elementary  schools,  by  Hugo  Muen- 

sterberg. 
,The  practical  side  of  adequate  salaries,  by  Mrs.  Alice  (Freeman)  Palmer. 
What  can  we  do  about  it?  by  T.  M.  Balliet. 

159  The   Speyer   school,   its  history  and  purpose.      (Teachers  coll.   rec. 
Nov.    3:261-321.) 

A  free  school  near  Teachers  College  which  serves  as  a  practice  and  experi- 
mental school  for  the  training  of  teachers  and  the  study  of  educational 
problems  and   conditions. 

372.2    Kindergarten 

For  kindergarten  material  see  the  files  of  the  Kindergarten  magazine  and 
Kindergarten  review,  the  N.  E.  A.  Proc.  p.  409-29  and  the  Journal  of 
the  Southern  educational  association  p.  253-74.     See  also  no.  87. 

373  SECONDARY    EDUCATION    OTHER    THAN    PUBLIC;    PRI- 
VATE SCHOOLS  AND  ACADEMIES 

j6o  Edwards,  Cr.  C.     The  private  school  in  American  life.     (Educ.  rev. 

Mar.    23 :  264-80.) 

Holds  that  the  private  boarding  school  is  opposed  to  American  educational 
ideals  and  spirit  and  that  each  one  is  a  hindrance  to  the  perception  that 
the  school  which  this  country  should  develop  and  trust  in,  is  the  public 
school.  Mr.  Edwards'  criticisms  were  too  caustic  and  sweeping  to  escape 
prompt  and  energetic  answer  from  the  private  school  men,  and  in  Educ. 
rev.  for  May  1902  appear  discussions  of  his  paper  by  A.  F.  Ross  of  the 
Lawrenceville  school  and  Frederick  Whitton  of  Blees  Military  Academy  in 
Missouri. 

161  Herrick,  Clay.    Cost  of  an  academy  education.     (Educ.  rev.     April. 

23:348-54-)  j  .     , 

Average  figures  from  forty  leading  New  England  and  eastern  private  schools. 
Figures  from  ten  of  these  are  tabulated  separately  as  "  High-priced 
academies." 

373.42    England 

162  Grey  Coat  Hospital.  Day,  E.  S.  An  old  Westminster  endowment. 
302  p.  O.    Rees,  3s.  net. 

163  St.  Gregory's.  Birt,  H.  N.  Downside:  the  history  of  St.  Gregory's 
school  from  its  commencement  at  Douay  to  present  time.  O.  Kegan 
Paul,  jos.  6d. 

164  Westminster.  Airy,  Beginald.  Westminster.  169  p.  il.  O.  Macmil- 
lan,  $1.50.     (Handbooks  to  the  great  public  schools.) 

A  popular  compilation  from  several  larger  histories.  Half  the  matter  is  his- 
torical, the  other  half  describes  the  school  of  to-day.  The  pictures  are 
nearly  all  from  photographs  and  are  very  attractive. 
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375  CURRICULUM:  METHODS  IN  SPECIAL  BRANCHES 

165  Babbitt,  Irving.     The  humanities.     (Atlantic.  June.    89:770-79.) 

In  the  college  curriculum,  50  that  the  A.  B.  degree,  whatever  changes  may 
be  made  in  formal  requirements  necessary  to  get  it,  shall  yet  r«tain  its  old 
essence  and  spirit. 

166  Dewey,  John.  The  child  and  the  curriculum.  40  p.  S.  Univ.  of 
Chicago  press.     25c.  net.     (Contributions  to  educ,  5.) 

Compares  the  opposing  views  which  make  the  child  and  the  curriculum 
respectively  the  center  of  the  school  and  the  aim  of  education. 

167  Harris,  W.  T.  Herbert  Spencer  and  what  to  study.  (Educ.  rev. 
Sept.    24:135-49) 

Disagrees  with  Spencer's  argument  that  science  is  the  knowledge  that  is  of 
most  worth. 

168  Sanford,  D.  S.  The  curriculum  of  the  American  high  school.  (In 
Great  Britain — Education,  Board  of.  Special  reports  on  educational 
subjects.     11 :  1-22.) 

A  few  pages  on  the  development  and  significance  of  our  course  of  study, 
followed  by  sample  courses  and  syllabi  of  courses  in  three  or  four  parti* 
cular  subjects  less  commonly  taught. 

375.04    Elective  studies 

169  De  Garmo,  Charles.  Interest  and  elective  studies.  (In  his  Interest 
and  education,     p.  44-71.) 

170  Hanus,  P.  H.  Graduate  testimony  on  the  elective  system.  (Harv. 
grad.  mag.  Mar.     10:354-63.) 

Results  secured  by  the  seminary  in  education  at  Harvard,  from  systematic 
inquiry  among  Harvard  graduates  who  have  done  their  work  under  the 
elective  system. 

171  Robinson,  J.  H.  The  elective  system  historically  considered.  (In- 
ternal quar.    Sept.    6:  191-201.) 

Chiefly  devoted  to  tracing  the  change  of  the  program  of  the  American  college 
from  6xed  to  elective  system,  with  some  consideration  of  older  and  wider 
educational  tendencies  of  the  same  nature. 

Also  in  Assoc,  of  colleges,  etc.,  of  the  middle  states,  etc.     l'roc  p.  8-47. 

172  Schurman,  J.  O.  The  elective  system,  and  its  limits.  (In  N.  Y. 
(state) — University.    40th  convocation,    p.  192-203.,) 

Discussion,  p.  203-28. 

375.I     Philosophy,  etc.,  in  the  curriculum 

173  Dye,  Charity.  Ethics  in  the  high  school.  (School  rev.  April.  10: 
270-85.) 

375-3    Sociology  and  economics  in  the  curriculum 

174  Fonnan,  8.  £.  Public  schools  and  good  government.  (Gunton's 
mag.    April.    22:  348-58.) 

A  plea  for  the  teaching  of  civics. 

175  Whittelsey,  S.  S.     Women    and    the    study    of    the    social    sciences. 

(Educ.  Oct.  23:98-108.) 

Enumerates  the  reasons  for  studying  racial  sciences  (which  apply  to  men  as 
well  as  women)  in  grammar  school,  high  school  and  college. 
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3754    Language  in  the  curriculum 

See  also  37582;  375.84;  375-88. 

176  Davenport,  H.  J.   The    scope    and    method    of    grammar.     (Educ. 
Nov.-Dec.    23:  161-71  and  208-22.) 

A  protest  against  formal  and  memoriter  grammar  teaching  and  against  any 
conception  of  grammar  which  sees  no  other  aim  in  its  study  than  the 
attainment   of  correct   speech   and   writing. 

The  author  contends  that  there  is  a  real  disciplinary  value  in  grammar 
taught  and  defined  as  "  the  relation  between  though*  processes  and  the 
forms  of  oral  expression  "  and  That  grammar  also  otfers  an  excellent 
method  of  approach  to  the  study  of  psychology  proper. 


375-S     Science  (Nature  study)   in  the  curriculum 

177  Barr,  C.  E.     Nature  study.     (Jour,  of  ped.  Dec.     15 :  105-18.) 

Address  by  a  science  teacher  to  scientists.  Does  not  deal  with  methods  or 
material  but  presents  the  reasons  why  nature  study  is  important  for  the 
correct  development  of  a  child's  powers. 

178  Hodge,  C.  F.     Nature  study  and  life.     514  p.   D.     Ginn,  $1.50. 

This  can  be  recommended  cordially  to  all  those  who  are  planning  to  intro- 
duce nature  study  into  elementary  and  secondary  education  and  also  to 
those  who  have  already  done  so,  as  a  useful  and  suggestive  book.  It  is 
for  the  teacher  of  younger  classes,  not  for  pupils.  It  is  a  guide  to  nature 
study  in  its  best  sense  and  is  free  from  the  effeminization  which  is  so 
often  apparent  in  nature  study  books.  There  is  much  good  material  with 
full  accounts  of  methods  for  studying  it  and  for  arousing  the  reasoning 
faculties  concerning  it.  The  ideas  are  sound,  the  style  fresh  and  enthu- 
siastic, the  pictures  good. 

179  New  York  state  science  teachers'  association.  Proceedings  of  the 
sixth  annual  conference,  p.  518-828.  O.  Alb.  Univ.  of  the  state  of 
N.  Y.,  no  price.  (N.  Y.  (state)  University-High  school  dept.  Bul- 
letin 17.) 

Many  papers  on  various  science  subjects.  A  full  one  by  Professor  At- 
water   on   Alcohol    physiology   in   the  public   schools. 

180  Saunders,  S.  J.  Value  of  research  work  in  education.  (School 
science,  Mar.     2:  1  11.) 

Discussed  with  particular  application  to  science  and  technology. 

181  Wallace,  B.  H.  Nature  study  in  the  United  States.  (In  Great 
Britain — Education,  Board  of.  Special  reports  on  educational  sub- 
jects, 10:  489-525.) 

375.51     Mathematics  in  the  curriculum 

182  British  association  for  the  advancement  of  science.  Discussion 
on  the  teaching  of  mathematics,  Sept.  14,  1901,  ed.  by  Prof.  John 
Perry;  to  which  is  now  added  the  Report  of  the  British  association 
committee  by  the  chairman,  Prof.  Forsyth.  Ed.  2.  123  p.  D.  Mac- 
millan,  70c. 

183  Discussion  on  reform  in  the  teaching  of  mathematics.  (Math- 
ematical gazette,  Lond.     2:   129-43.) 

184  Halsted,  O.  B.     The   teaching   of  geometry.      (Educ.   rev.   Dec.  24: 

456-70.)  ...,.,, 

A  discussion  of  the  discussion  before  the  British  association  which  is  found 
in  no.   182. 
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185  Perry,  John.  The  teaching  of  mathematics.  (Educ.  rev.  Feb.  23: 
158-81.) 

See  also  no.   182. 
«86 .    The  teaching  of  mathematics.    (Nature,  Mar.  27.    65  :  484-86.) 

See  also  no.   182. 

375-54    Physical  sciences  in  the  curriculum 

187  Smith,  Alexander,  and  Hall,  E.  H.  The  teaching  of  chemistry 
and  physics  in  the  secondary  school.  377  p.  O.  Longmans,  $1.50. 
(American  teachers  series.) 

This  volume — really  two  books,  as  each  of  the  authors  treats  his  subjects 
separately — takes  a  place  at  once,  alone  and  without  a  rival  in  an  import- 
ant field.  It  is  a  manual  of  method  written  for  teachers  from  the  peda- 
gogical point  of  view,  yet  full  of  the  authority  of  specialists  in  the  sub- 
jects treated.  It  shows  the  giant  strides  in  the  study  of  the  physical 
sciences  in  our  high  schools  during  fifteen  years.  The  book  is  written  for 
trained  and  prepared  teachers  who  know  their  subject  and  to  all  such  it 
should  be  an  indispensable  handbook  for  constant  reading  and  reference. 
Would  that  every  book  were  as  thoroly  justified  in  being  printed  as 
this  one.      It   is  reviewed  at  length  in   School  science   Dec.    1902. 

188  What  of  chemistry  shall  be  taught  in  the  high  school,  and  how  shall 
it  be  most  effectively  taught?  (In  N.  Y.  (state)  Associated  academic 
principals.     Proc.  p.  439-54.) 

By  L.  M.   Dennis,  E.   R.  Whitney  and  H.  H.   Denham. 

189  Woodhull,  J.  F.  Chemistry  and  physics  in  the  Horace  Mann  high 
school.     (Teachers  coll.  rec.  3:  47-96.) 

A  brief  chapter  on  the  uses  of  laboratory,  lecture  and  text-book  is  followed 
by  a  syllabus  of  two  years'  work,  the  first  yearchemistry,  the  second  year 
physics. 

375-57    Biological  sciences  in  the  curriculum 

190  Brown,  M.  B.  History  of  zoology  teaching  in  the  secondary  schools 
of  the  United  States.  (School  science,  Oct. -Nov.  2:  201-08  and  256- 
63) 

igi  Ferguson,  W.  B.  Temperance  teaching  and  recent  legislation  in 
Connecticut.     (Educ.  rev.  Mar.     23:  233-49.) 

192  MacCurdy,  O.  G.  The  teaching  of  anthropology  in  the  U.  S. 
(Science,  Feb.  7.    15:  211 -16.) 

Outlines  work  offered  in  this  subject  at  thirty-one  American  colleges. 

193  New  York  state  science  teachers'  association.  Preliminary  report 
of  the  committee  upon  the  effects  of  alcohol  and  narcotics  and  upon 
the  instruction  regarding  them  in  the  public  schools.  (Educ.  rev. 
June.  24:  31-47.) 

194  Temperance  instruction.  (In  U.  S. — Education,  Comm'r  of.  Report, 
1900-01.  1 :  1027-50.) 

See  comments  of  Dr.  Harris  in  preface. 

375.6     Technical  and  industrial  education 
See  also  371.42. 

195  Mark,  H.  T.  Industry  and  education  in  the  U.  S.  (in  Great  Britain — 
Education,  Board  of.  Special  reports  on  educational  subjects.  (11: 
101-228.) 

Treats  of  manual  and  industrial  training  in  the  elementary  and  high  schools, 
in  our  colleges,  universities  and  technological  institutes. 
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196  Perry,  John.  The  education  of  engineers.  (Science,  Nov.  14.  16 1 
761-82.) 

Address  to  the  Engineering  section  of  the  British  association. 

197  Britchett,  H.  S.  Industrial  and  technical  training  in  popular  edu- 
cation.    (Educ.  rev.  Mar.    23:  281-303.) 

The  discussion  is  limited  to  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

198  Society  for  the  promotion  of  engineering  education.  Proceed- 
ings of  the  tenth  annual  meeting  held  in  Pittsburg,  June  27-28,  1902. 

300  p.  O.     Eng.  news  pub.  co.,  N.  Y.  city,  $2.50. 

Indispensable  annual  volume  for  all  who  wish  to  follow  engineering  educa- 
tion. 

199  Stevens,  E.  L.  Business  education :  an  address  before  the  council 
of  superintendents,  Oct.  23,  1901.     17  p.  S.    Bardeen,  15c,  paper. 

200  TJ.  S. — Labor,  Comm'r  of.  Seventeenth  annual  report;  trade  and 
technical  education.     1333  p.  O.    Wash.  Gov't  printing  office. 

Eleven  chapters  dealing  with  as  many  principal  countries.  The  volume  is- 
descriptive,  not  statistical.  The  following  subjects  are  treated  under 
United  States  and  represent  the  kind  of  trades  discussed  thruout: 

Building  and  mechanical  trade  schools,  brewers'  schools;  schools  of  dress- 
making, millinery,  domestic  training;  textile'  schools;  schools  for  watch- 
makers, engravers,  etc.;  barbers'  schools;  Y.  M.  C.  A.  schools;  schools  of 
industrial  drawing  and  design. 

379.61     Medicine 

201  Barker,  L.  F.  Medicine  and  the  universities.  32  p.  D.  Univ.  of 
Chicago  press. 

In  pleading  for  the  better  organization  and  endowment  of  university  med- 
ical colleges  the  author  reviews  the  passing  of  the  proprietary  medical 
school,  criticises  sharply  the  pseudo-university  schools  which  attempt  to 
carry  medical  courses  without  any,  or,  at  a  small,  cost  on  inadequate  foun- 
dations, describes  what  he  calls  semi-university  schools  as  among  the  best 
now  in  the  country  and  finally  outlines  his  ideal  for  a  "  real  university 
school." 

202  Benedict,  A.  L.  Time-allowance  in  the  combined  collegiate  and 
medical  course.     (Amer.  acad.  of  med.  Bull.     Dec.    6:  121-54.) 

Substance  of  a  report  by  a  committee  of  the  Academy  presented  at  Saratoga 
June  7,  1902. 

203  Dodson,  J.  M.  The  modern  university  school  of  medicine ;  its  pur- 
poses and  methods.     (Jour,  of  the  Amer.  med.  assoc.  Sept.  6.) 

204  Vander  Veer,  Albert.  Requirements  for  admission  to  medical 
schools,  including  the  combined  baccalureate  and  medical  course. 
(In  N.  Y.   (state) — University.     40th  convocation,  p.  257-66.) 

Discussion,  p.  266-86. 

375-63    Agriculture 

205  Carter,  Joseph.  The  practical  value  of  teaching  agriculture  in  the 
public  schools.     (In  N.  E.  A.  Proc.  p.  431-41.) 

206  Great  Britain — Education,  Board  of.  Rural  education  in  France. 
(In  their  Special  reports  on  educational  subjects,  v.  7.) 

Two  monographs  considering  the  subject  with  special  reference  to  the  nature 
and  effects   of  the  instruction   in   subjects  bearing  upon   agriculture. 

207  Mortimer,  James.     Plea  for  a  great  agricultural  school.     (In  Great 
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Britain — Education,   Board  of.     Special   reports  on   educational   sub- 
jects. 8:  637-51.) 

For  Great   Britain.     Outlines  the  curriculum  and   organization. 

208  Booper,  T.  G.  School  gardens  in  Germany.  (In  Great  Britain — Ed- 
ucation, Board  of.  Special  reports  on  educational  subjects.  9:  357- 
404.) 

375-65    Commercial  education 

209  Educational  training  for  railroad  service.  (In  U.  S. — Education, 
Comm'r  of.    Report,  1900-01.    1 :  305-23.) 

Supplementary  to  the  account  in  the  Report  for  1898-00,  1:871-955. 

210  Hartog,  P.  J.  Commercial  education  in  the  U.  S.  (in  Great  Britain — 
Education,  Board  of.  Special  reports  on  educational  subjects.  11: 
229-417.) 

Business  colleges,  commercial  high  schools,  and  colleges  of  commerce  in  our 
universities  are  examined  and  reported  on  by  our  English  friends  with 
significant  detad. 

211  Higher  commercial  education.  (In  U.  S. — Education,  Comm'r  of. 
Report  igoo-01.     1:1137-82.) 

"  Descriptions  of  .  .  .  courses,  with  detailed  statements  concerning  the 
instruction  orfered,  so  far  as  they  could  be  obtained."     Preface  to  Report. 

212  Xaughlin,  J.  L.  Higher  commercial  education.  (Atlantic,  May. 
89:  677-86.) 

213  National  educational  association.  Proceedings  of  the  Department 
of  business  education.     (In  N.  E.  A.  Proc.  p.  644-701.) 

The  papers  are  unusually  able  and  interesting,  dealing  with  the  nature  and 
content  of  commercial  courses,  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  these 
courses,  the  education  of  stenographers  and  the  business  man's  attitude 
toward  commercial  education. 

214  Sadler,  M.  E.  Recent  developments  in  higher  commercial  education 
in  Germany.  (In  Great  Britain — Education,  Board  of.  Special  re- 
ports on  educational  subjects.    9:  487-526.) 

After  summarizing  the  arguments  for  and  against  higher  commercial  educa- 
tion and  noting  the  increased  attention  which  the  subject  is  receiving  in 
the  English,  German  and  American  universities  the  author  describes  the 
organization,  administration  and  curricula  of  the  four  higher  commercial 
schools  in  Germany. 

1 
375-7    Art  education 

215  Kaye,  J.  H.  Drawing  in  the  service  of  other  studies.  (Jour,  of 
ped.  Dec.     15:  128-37.) 

See  also  N.  E.  A.  Proc.  p.  581-614  for  papers  read  in  department  of  art 
education  and  for  the  text  of  the  report  of  the  committee  of  ten  on 
elementary  art  education,  a  report  which  has  been  four  years  in  prepara- 
tion. 

375.8    Music 

See  the  papers  printed  in  the  N.  E.  A.  Proc.  p.  615-44  under  the  department 
of  Music  education,  the  current  files  of  the  School  music  monthly  and  of 
Music. 

375.8    Literature  in  the  curriculum 

216  Bowen,  H.  C.  Histories  of  literature  and  their  use  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  literary  study.     (Educ.  times,  Mar.  55:  139-43) 
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217  Heydrick,  B.  A.  How  to  study  literature.  fi8  p.  S.  Hinds  and 
Noble,  75c. 

Designed  to  aid  in  the  intensive  study  of  literary  masterpieces.  Gives  full 
outlines  for  the  various  literary  forms — narrative,  lyric  and  dramatic 
poetry,  fiction,  the  essay  and  the  oration — illustrating  in  each  case  by  a 
specimen  study. 

375.82    EnglisTi  language  and  literature  in  the  curriculum 

218  Chubb,  Percival.  The  teaching  of  English  in  the  elementary  and  the 
secondary  school.  411  p.  O.  Macmillan,  $1.  net.  (Teachers'  profes- 
sional library.) 

"  So  sound  in  its  philosophy  and  so  practical  in  its  helpfulness  that  we  wish 
it  might  come  into  the  hands  of  every  instructor  in  the  country  who  is 
engaged  with  this  vastly  important  subject.  It  is  based  upon  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  unity  and  continuity  in  the  English  course 
from  its  beginning  in  the  kindergarten  up  thru  the  high  school. 
We  doubt  if  so  good  and  useful  a  book  upon  the  subject  has 
before  been  written  and  the  author's  treatment  is  charming  in  style  and 
based  upon  the  most  intelligent  principles  of  pedagogy."     Dial. 

219  Colvin,  S.  S.  Invention  versus  form  in  English  composition.  (Ped. 
sem.     Dec.     9:393-421.) 

The  study  upon  which  the  paper  is  based  relates  to  secondary  schools  but 
the  conclusions  are  suggestive  to  college  teachers  of  English  as  well.  The 
discussion  is  as  to  whether  the  pupil  who  cannot  write,  who  has  nothing 
to  write  about,  may  or  should  be  made  to  write. 

220  Further  notes  on  the  teaching  of  English  reading.  259  p.  O.  London, 
G.  Philip. 

221  Modern  language  association  of  America.  Report  of  the  peda- 
gogical section  on  the  undergraduate  study  of  English  composition. 
(School  rev.     May.     10:  317-31.) 

222  New  England  association  of  teachers  of  English.  Report  of  com- 
mittee on  methods  of  teaching  and  studying  English.  (School  rev. 
May.     10:332-73.) 

1 — Shute,  K.  H.     In  the  elementary  schools. 
2 — Lowell,  D.  O.  S.     In  the  secondary  schools. 
3 — Hart,   S.   C.     In  the  college. 

223  Wells,  H.  G.  The  beginnings  of  the  mind  and  language.  (Cosmo- 
politan, Dec.    34:  199-211.) 

The  teaching  of  English  properly  begins  when  the  child  begins  to  talk; 
the  early  years  before  he  is  subjected  to  the  formal  processes  of  educa- 
tion  are  most   important. 

375.84    Modern  Languages 

224  Dawes,  T.  B.  Bilingual  teaching  in  Belgian  schools;  report  on  a 
visit  as  Gilchrist  traveling  student  to  the  University  of  Wales.  63  p. 
O.     Macmillan,  50c. 

Describes  the  struggle  in  the  schools  between  French  and  Flemish  (or 
Dutch)  languages.  The  author's  observations  on  the  educational  treat- 
ment of  this  bilingual  problem  seem  to  have  value  in  the  methodology  of 
teaching  modern  languages.  The  report  further  shows  that  the  utilization 
for  educational  purposes  of  the  native  language  of  a  country  (even  tho 
this  language  may  be  little  used  outside  its  borders)  tends  to  aid  in  the 
acquisition  of  other  languages;  a  conclusion  which  applies  with  special 
force  to  our  educational  problem  in  the  Philippines. 
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225  The  simplification  of  French  syntax.  (In  Great  Britain — Educa- 
tion, Board  of.     Special  reports  on  educational  subjects,  8:  283-92.) 

In  the  bibliography  of  education  for  1900  in  Educ.  rev.  for  April,  1901,  ref- 
erence was  made  to  a  translation  of  the  French  decree  for  syntax  simpli- 
fication in  Education  21:244-52.  That  was  a  translation  of  the  original 
decree  the  execution  of  which  was  suspended  pending  the  approval  of  the 
French  Academy.  The  translation  here  is  of  the  decree  as  finally  revised 
by  a  joint  committee  of  the  French  Academy  and  the  superior  council  of 
public  instruction. 

226  Smith,  G.  C.  M.  Prof.  Jespersen  on  the  teaching  of  modern  lan- 
guages.    (Jour,  of  educ.     (Lond.)   Feb.  p.   116- 19.) 

Review  of  Prof.  Jespersen's  Sprogundervisning,  one  of  the  notable  Euro- 
pean books  on  this  subject  published  in  late  years. 

227  Viereck,  L.  German  instruction  in  American  schools.  (In  U.  S. — 
Education,  Comm'r  of.     Report,   1900-01.     1 :   531-708. 

A  very  full  account  of  the  development,  present  position  and  future  of  Ger- 
man instruction,  by  a  German  who  came  to  the  United  States  "  for  the 
express  purpose  of  studying  the  extent  of  German  influence  upon  Ameri- 
can civilization." 

375-88    Classics 

228  D'Ooge,  B.  L.  The  teaching  of  first  year  Latin.  (School  rev.  Sept. 
10:  532-49) 

An  exceedingly  clear,   practical  and  helpful  paper. 

229  Helps  for  the  teaching  of  Caesar.     (Teachers  coll.  rcc.      3:  119-259.) 

Hubbell,  H.  H.    Studies  in  the  vocabulary  of  Caesar. 
Little.  W.  F.    Studies  in  the  syntax  of  Caesar. 
Lodge,  Gonzales.     Literary  interpretation  of  Caesar. 

230  Manatt,  J.  I.  The  future  of  Greek  studies.  (In  N.  E.  A.  Proc. 
p.  5H-2I.) 

"  This  paper  aims  to  show  ( 1 )  That  our  civilization  is  so  rooted  and 
grounded  in  the  Greek  that  we  cannot  scuttle  out  of  Greek  without  risk 
of  a  reversion  to  barbarism  (2)  That  Greek  studies  are  not  waning  but 
waxing  in  practical  as  well  as  in  ideal  value  (3)  How  these  studies  may 
be  made  yet  more  fruitful  in  our  national  life  and  culture." 

375-9    History  in  the  curriculum 
See  also  no.  40. 

231  Bourne,  H.  E.  The  teaching  of  history  and  civics  in  the  elementary 
and  secondary  school.  385  p.  O.  Longmans,  $1.50.  (Amer.  teachers 
ser.) 

There  are  already  half  a  dozen  good  books  and  a  wealth  of  periodical  liter- 
ature on  this  subject  and  the  chief  merit  of  Mr.  Bourne's  book  is  that  he 
has  accompanied  his  own  text  with  abundant  reference  to  and  quotation 
from  his  predecessors,  thus  making  his  book  the  most  convenient  present 
digest  of  the  best  thought  and  practice  on  his  topic.  He  divides  it  into 
two  equal  parts..  The  first,  Study  and  teaching  of  history,  discusses  the 
nature  and  value  of  history  and  the  aims  and  methods  in  teaching  it  while 
Part  2,  The  course  of  study,  is  devoted  to  bibliographies,  outlines  and 
suggestions  for  the  various  periods  from  ancient  history  to  the  nineteenth 
century.  There  is  little  that  is  new.  Prof.  Bourne  is  extremely  conserv- 
ative, not  over  zealous  for  the  source  method  nor  unreasonable  in  his 
claims  for  the  place  of  history  in  the  school  program.  By  including  both 
elementary  and  secondary  instruction,  both  history  and  civics  and  by  cov- 
ering in  Part  2  detailed  outlines  for  the  entire  range  of  history,  the 
author  has  attempted  more  than  is  now  found  in  any  one  book  and  for 
students  and  teachers  who  find  the  treatment  too  brief   (this  is  especially 
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true  in  Part  1)  ample  and  well  chosen  references  to  other  literature  are 
prefixed  to  each  chapter. 

232  Moore,  F.  W.  The  status  of  history  in  the  colleges  and  schools  of 
the  South.  (In  Assoc,  of  colleges,  etc.,  of  the  Southern  states.  Proc- 
P-  55-71- ) 

Report  of  a  committee  of  the  history  teachers  of  the  South. 

233  New  England  history  teachers'  association.  Historical  sources, 
in  schools;  report  by  a  select  committee,  C.  D.  Hazen,  E.  G.  Bourne,  S. 
M.  Dean,  Max  Farrand  and  A.  B.  Hart.    299  p.  D.    Macmillan,  60c. 

Intended  as  a  companion  volume  to  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  seven. 
After  twenty  pages  on  the  usefulness  of  sources  the  book  is  divided  into- 
four  parts,  following  the  divisions  recommended  by  that  committee,  of 
four  courses  of  one  year  each,  Ancient,  Mediaeval,  English  and  American 
history.  Under  each  part  are  listed  the  collections  of  easily  available 
sources  and  then  the  sources  pertaining  to  particular  periods  with  exact 
reference  to  section  or  pages. 

A  brief  running  comment  adds  to  the  helpfulness  of  the  book.  The  amount 
of  good  source  material  now  easily  available  in  reprint  at  low  prices  is- 
perhaps  much  greater  than  many  teachers  are  aware. 

A  thoro  index  is  added. 

234  Verheyen,  Boniface..  On  the  method  of  teaching  history  in  colleges, 
(in  Assoc,  of  Cath.  colleges.    Proc.  p.    62-74.) 

"  Father  Boniface  suggested  the  recent  work  of  Father  Gugenburger  of 
Canisius  college  as  the  best  English  text  book  of  history  that  he  knew 
of."     Extract  from  discussion  of  the  paper. 


375.91     Geography 
See  also  No.  40. 

235  Bryce,  James.  The  importance  of  geography  in  education.     16  p.  (X 
Arnold,  no  price. 

Address  delivered   before   the   Geographical   association   and   reprinted   from, 
the  Geographical   teacher. 

236  Harris,  W.  T.     Place     of     geography     in     the     elementary     schooL 
(Forum,  Jan.    32:  539-5°.) 

Also  in  Southern  educational  assoc.  Jour.  p.  62-74. 

237  Harvey,  M.  L.     Geography  in  the  grammar  schools.     (In  Southern 
educ.  assoc.  Jour.  p.  159-75.) 

238  McMurry,  C.  A.     Teachers'  manual  of  geography.     107  p.  D.     Mac- 
millan, 40c.  net. 

Designed  to  throw  light  upon  the  chief  problems  in  a  course  of  geographica> 

instruction.      It  is  planned  as  a  handbook  to  the  Tarr-McMurry  series  of 

geographies. 
For  many  brief  articles  and  notes  on   geographic  education   consult   file  of 

The  Journal  of  geography,  begun  in  Jan.   1902  by  J.  L.   Hammett  CO.   at 

1 16  Summer  St.,  Boston. 


376  EDUCATION  OF  WOMEN 

239  Allen,  A.  T.     The  economic   relation   of  the  college  woman  to  so- 
ciety.    (Educ.  Feb.     22:351-62.) 

Some  interesting  data,  resulting  from  a  questionnaire,  as  to  the  result  of  a 
college  education  on  women. 

240  Catt,    C.    C.   The  home  and  higher  education.     (In  N.  E.  A.  Proc.  P- 
100-10.) 
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241  Genth.e,  M.  X.  Women  at  German  universities.  (Forum,  April, 
33 :  243-54-) 

An  illuminating  article.  The  author  studied  at  Paris,  Leipzig,  Halle  and 
Heidelberg,  taking  a  doctor's  degree  from  the  last. 

242  Griff  is,  W.  E.  A  pioneer  in  woman's  higher  education.  (In  his  A 
maker  of  the  new  Orient :  Samuel  Robbins  Brown.  Revell,  $1.25,  p. 
127-33) 

Tells  of  Mr.  Brown's  work  in  connection  with  the  founding  of  Elmira  col- 
lege a  half  century  ago. 

243  B*y>  Charles.  A  model  women's  college.  (Good  words,  Sept.  p. 
636-44.) 

An  account  ot  the  Royal  Holloway  college,  giving  entrance  requirements. 

244  Simpson,  V.  A.  School  life  a  century  ago,  (Cornhill  mag.  Mar. 
p.  386-401.) 

Girls'  schools  in  England  and  France  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century. 

245  Young,  E.  H.  The  law  as  a  profession  for  women,  (in  Assoc,  of 
collegiate  alumnae.     Publications'.    Feb.  ser.  3,  no.  5,  p.  15-23.) 

376.7    Coeducation 

246  Angell,  J.  B.  Some  reflections  upon  the  reaction  from  coeducation. 
(Pop.  sci.  mo.  Nov.    62:5-26.) 

A  temperate   discussion   by   a   professor  of  Chicago   university. 

247  Coeducation  in  colleges.       ("Outlook.     Dec.   13.     72:  887-91.) 

A  man's  view.     \V.  A.  Curtis. 
A  woman's  view.     M.  E.  Cook. 

A  racy  and  entertaining  symposium,  the  action  at  Chicago  university  fur- 
nishing the  text. 

248  Coeducation  of  the  sexes  in  the  U.  S.  (In  U.  S—  Education,  Comm'r 
of.     Report  1900-01.     2:1217-1315.) 

Old  and  new  matter  on  the  subject,  with  a  five  page  bibliography. 

249  Jordan,  D.  S.  The  higher  education  of  women.  (Pop.  sci.  mo.  Dec. 
62:  97-107.) 

Conclusion :  Coeducation  is  never  a  question  where  it  has  been  fairly  tried. 

377    RELIGIOUS  AND  ETHICAL  INSTRUCTION 

250  Axtell,  J.  W.  The  teaching  problem ;  a  message  to  Sunday  school 
workers.     152  p.  S.     Cumberland  press,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  50c. 

Twenty-five  short  practical  chapters  on  preparation,  qualifications  and 
methods  for  Sunday-school  teachers,  with  some  collateral  matter  of  interest 
to  pastors  and  superintendents. 

251  Hamill,  H.  M.  The  Sunday  school  teacher.  156  p.  S.  Pub.  house 
M.  E.  Church  So.,  50c. 

Almost  exactly  such  another  book  as  the  preceding.  Pedagogy  is  in  each 
subordinated  to  practical  devices  and  method.  Except  for  denominational 
reasons  there  is  no  excuse  for  both  books. 

252  Mark,  H.  T.     The  teacher  and  the  child.     166  p.  O.    Unwin,  is.  6d. 

Elements  of  moral  and  religious  teaching. 

253  Pease,  G.  W.  The  religious  training  of  the  child  in  home  and 
school.     (Hartford  seminary  rec.  Nov.     13:   19-31.) 

254  Skinner,  C.  B.  Moral  instruction  in  our  schools.  (Educ.  Oct.  23: 
75-82.) 
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378    HIGHER  EDUCATION:   COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES 

See  also  379.16  for  national  university  and  379.4  for  much  matter  on  the 
relations  of  seconds  *-y  and  higher  education. 

255  Allen,  li.  P.  Should  the  use  of  the  terms  university,  college  and 
school  be  limited  by  law?     (In   North  cent,  assoc.    of  colleges,  etc. 

Proc.  p.  72-89.) 

When  the  author  sticks  to  his  text,  and  is  not  discussing  irrelevant  local  con- 
ditions in  Ohio,  he  believes  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  is  desirable, 
practical  or  legal  to  do  what  his  title  suggests. 

256  The  American  college  president.  (Harper's  weekly,  April  19.  46: 
489.) 

257  Ang-ell,  J.  B.  The  new  era  in  higher  education.  (Univ.  of  Michi- 
gan bulletin,  July.    3  :  435"42.) 

Baccalaureate  address.     On  the  dangers  and  duties  of  those  who  receive  it. 

258  Babbitt,  E.  H.    Problems    of    the    small    college    in    the    southern 

states.     (Sewanee  rev.     10:86-104.) 

Tabulated  facts  gleaned  from  forty-four  catalogs  of  southern  colleges  are 
intelligently  compared  and  discussed. 

259  Butler,  N.  M.      Scholarship  and  service.     (Educ.  rev.  June.    24:  1-9.) 

Address  delivered  upon  his  inauguration  as  president  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. 

260  Dewey,  John.      Academic  freedom.     (Educ.  rev.  Jan.    23:  1-14.) 

Points  out  the  sharp  distinction  between  academic  freedom  in  a  university, 
whose  vital  function  is  that  of  *'  truth  untrammeled  by  external  fear  or 
favor  "  and  in  any  institution  maintained  by  a  denomination,  which  has 
set  itself  not  to  proclaim  and  discover  truth  but  to  "  conserve  what  is 
already  regarded  as  truth  by  some  considerable  number  of  persons." 

It  is  the  first  of  these  conditions  which  is  discussed. 

261  Draper,  A.  S.  Shall  the  state  restrict  the  use  of  the  terms  "col- 
lege" and  "university"  ?  (In  North  cent,  assoc.  of  colleges,  etc.  Proc. 
P-  57-71) 

Pres't  Draper  has  not  so  much  in  mind  the  paper  colleges  which  sell  degrees 
as  the  real  schools  "  with  more  or  less  genuineness  of  purpose  and  more  or 
less  ignorance,  which  are  pretending  the  impossible  as  a  means  of  liveli- 
hood." 

This  article  also  appears  in  Educ.  rev.  June  1902  p.  10-22  and  in  the  same 
number  p.  100-103  is  printed  a  decision  of  the  Ohio  supreme  court  voiding 
the  charter  of  a  college  for  misuse  of  its  corporate  powers. 

262  Foreign  universities,  and  other  foreign  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion. (In  U.  S. — Education,  Comm'r  of.  Report  1900-01.  2: 
1441-57.) 

Full  lists,  with  dates  of  founding,  number  of   students,  etc. 

263  Freedom  of  speech  in  connection  with  education.  (In  Assoc,  of 
colleges,  etc.,  of  the  middle  states,  etc.     Proc.  p.  49-86-) 

Rights  of  donors,  by  St.  Clair  McKelway,  p.  49-59- 
Duty  of  the  institution,  by  J.  G.  Schurman,  p.  59-67. 

Discussion,  including  statement  of  the  Rights  of  donors,  by  Judge  A.  B. 
Parker,  p.  67-86.    No.  271  is  same  article. 

264  Hall,  G.  S.  What  is  research  in  a  university  sense  and  how  may 
it  best  be  promoted?     (Ped.  sem.    Mar.    9:  74-80.) 

Excellent  recipe  for  making  a  doctor's  thesis. 

265  Hart,  Lavinia.    Women  as  college  presidents.     (Cosmopolitan,  May. 

33:    72-79-) 
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266  Jordan,  D.  S.     University  building.     (Pop.  sci.  mo.  Aug.     61 :  330- 
38.) 

267  I*add,  G.  T.     The  degradation  of  the  professorial   office.     (Forum, 
May.     33:270-82.) 

As  a  commentary  on  this  article  a  list  of  college  professors  in  recent  public 
service  is  given  in  Southern  Atlantic  quarterly  for  July  1902. 
268 The    true  functions  of  a  great  university.     (Forum,  Mar.     23'- 

33-45) 

(1)  The  highest  mental  and  moral  culture  of  its  students. 

(2)  The  advancement  of  science,  scholarship  and  philosophy  by  research 
and  discovery. 

(3)  To  serve  as  a  center  of  light  and  influence  in  diffusing  the  benefits  of  a 
liberal  culture. 

Most  of  us  know  that  our  universities  have  not  yet  attained  to  this  ideal 
but  Prof.  Ladd  seems  to  enjoy  complaining  of  present  conditions  rather 
than  to  wish  to  add  another  honest  effort  to  the  many  that  arc  constantly 
being  made  to  better  them. 

269  Loudon,  James.  Universities  in  relation  to  research.  (Science, 
June  27.     15:  1001-09.) 

Address  of  the  president  of  the  Royal  society  of  Canada.  Compares  the 
German,  British  and  American  universities  in  their  aims  and  results  in 
research  work. 

270  On  what  conditions  should  the  Southern  association  provide  for  the 
admission  to  college  of  "special"  students?  (In  Assoc,  of  colleges, 
etc.,  of  the  Southern  states.     Proc.  p.    25-38. ) 

By  G.  H.  Denny  and  C.  B.  Wallace. 

271  Parker,  A.  B.   Rights  of  donors.     (Educ.  rev.  Jan.    23:15-21.) 

The  Chief-Justice  of  the  N.  Y.  Court  of  appeals  argues  that  donors  to  edu- 
cational institutions  have  a  right  to  insist  that  only  such  doctrines  as 
they  believe  to  be  true  shall  be  taught  from  chairs  which  they  have  en- 
dowed or  in  schools  which  they  have  founded.  See  editorial  comment  on 
page  106  in  same  number  and  a  symposium  by  R.  M.  Wenley,  Frank 
Thilly  and  J.  C.  Colgate  in  Educ.  rev.  for  Feb.   1902  p.  195-209. 

Also  in  Assoc,  of  colleges,  etc.,  of  the  middle  states,  etc.  Proc.  p.  49-86. 
(No  263) 

272  Rashdall,  H.  Functions  of  a  university  in  a  commercial  centre. 
(Econ.  rev.  Jan.  i2:'6o-79.) 

How  far  is  professional  and  technical  university  work  compatible  with  the 
real  university  ideals  of  liberal  and  general  culture? 

The  author  holds  that  the  two  sorts  of  education  may  exist  together,  but 
cautions  against  the  danger  of  slighting  the  latter  for  the  merely  prac- 
tical; while  he  does  not  subscribe  to  the  theory  of  education  which  re- 
gards it  as  a  mere  instrument  of  commercial  competition,  he  holds  that 
even  if  such  limitations  were  granted,  a  broad,  thoro  liberal  culture  is  an 
essential   foundation   for  the  most  successful  business  career. 

273  Stevenson,  J.  J.     University  control.     (Pop.  sci.  mo.  Sept.     61:396- 

406.) 

"The  time  has  come  for  a  complete  reorganization  of  the  system;  the  edu- 
cational work  and  the  business  management  must  be  under  separate 
boards  and  the  boundaries  of  the  provinces  must  be  definite." 

Great  Britain 

274  The  Carnegie  trust  in  operation.  (Jour,  of  educ.  (Lond.)  June.  p. 
411-14.) 

Relating  to  the  Scottish  universities  gift. 

275  Cambridge.  Browne,  G.  F.  St.  Catherine's  college,  Cambridge. 
280  p.  O.     Robinson  5s.  net   (College  histories.) 
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276  Gray,  Arthur.  Jesus  college,  Cambridge.  258  p.  O.  Robin- 
son, 5.$.    net.     (College  histories.) 

2ff Maiden,  H.  E.    Trinity  hall ;  or,  The  college  of  scholars  of  the 

Holy  Trinity  of  Norwich,  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.    283  p.  il.  O. 
Robinson,  5j.  net  (College  histories.) 

278 Students'  handbook  to  the  University  and  colleges  of  Cam- 
bridge.   Ed.  1,  468  p.  O.    Camb.  univ.  press,  13s. 
Not  official,   but  accurate. 

279  Dublin.  Dixon,  W.  M.  Trinity  college,  Dublin.  316  p.  O.  Rob- 
inson, 55.  net.     (College  histories.) 

"  A  thoroly  readable  book."     Athenaeum  May  17,   1902. 

280 Stoney,  G.  J.  The  demand  for  a  Catholic  university.  (Nine- 
teenth cent.  Feb.    51 :  263-75.) 

Discusses  the  Roman  Catholic  wish  to  make  a  Catholic  and  not  a  national 
university  out  of  the  University  of  Dublin. 

281  London.     Webb,  Sidney.  London     university.        (Nineteenth     cent. 

June.     51:  914-31-) 

Outlines  a  generous  program  for  the  new  teaching  university,  calling  for 
the  expenditure  of  one  million  pounds  in  buildings  and  equipment  and 
an  initial  endowment  of  four  million  pounds  more. 

282  Owens.  Owens  college  jubilee;  being  a  special  issue  of  the  Owens 
college  union  magazine  to  commemorate  the  recently  accomplished 
jubilee  of  the  college.    Sherratt  &  Hughes,  Manchester. 

Reviewed  in  Athenaeum  May  24. 

283  Oxford.  Carr,  William.  University  college.  242  p.  il.  O.  Robin- 
son, s^.  net.     (College  histories.) 

284 Corbin,  John.    An  American  at  Oxford.  325  p.  D.    Houghton, 

$1.50,  net. 

This  book  on  the  educational,  social  and  athletic  life  at  Oxford  is  especiallr 
pertinent  just  now  because  of  the  Rhodes  scholarships.  The  style  is 
vivid,  the  author  competent  for  the  work  and  the  volume,  while  it  will 
serve  as  a  sort  of  handbook,  is  yet  very  interesting  reading.  It  should 
have  an  index. 

285  Rhodes,    Cecil.      Text   of   his    will    relating   to   the   Oxford 

scholarships.     (Educ.  rev.  May.     22:534-37.) 

Some  of  the  best  discussions  of  Mr.  Rhodes's  benefaction  are  found  in 
Dial  32:303-06;  Westminster  rev.   158:357-65;  World's  work  4:2222-28. 

United  States 

See  also  376,  Education  of  women.  Full  statistical  information  about  the 
colleges  and  universities  of  the  country  is  always  given  in  v.  2  of  the  Re- 
port of  the  Comm'r  of  education. 
The  literature  relating  to  the  Carnegie  institution  belongs  here.  The  first 
official  year-book,  however,  bears  date  1903  and  so  does  not  come  within 
the  scope  of  this  list.  The  work  of  organization  may  best  be  followed  in 
the  columns  of  Science,  and  this  journal  has  also  printed  a  notable  collec- 
tion of  letters  from  many  scientists  offering  suggestions  as  to  what  should 
be  the  work,  scope  and  purposes  of  the  Institution.  An  account  of  the 
Institution,  together  with  a  list  of  Mr.  Carnegie's  educational  benefac- 
tions, will  be  found  in  U.  S. — Education,  Comm'r  of.  Report,  1900-01. 
1:1067-80. 

286  Butler,  N.  M.  Shall  there  be  a  two  years'  college  course;  an  in- 
terview with  President  Butler.     (Rev.  of  rev.     Nov.    26:589-94.) 

See  comment  in  Nation,  Oct.   16. 
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287  Cattell,  J.  M.  Concerning  the  American  University.  (Pop.  sci.  mo. 
June.    61 :  170-82.) 

Phi  Beta  Kappa  address  at  Johns  Hopkins.  Full  of  very  frank  opinions  of 
elective  system,  classical  education  and  administration. 

"  A  combination  of  sense,  audacity  and  breeziness  that  amounts  almost  to  at 
gale."     Amer.  jour,  of  soc. 

288  Harper,  W.  B.  Trend  of  university  and  college  education  in  the  U.  S. 
(North  Amer.  rev.    April.     174:457-65.) 

Calls  attention  to  i  Place  of  library  and  laboratory  in  college  work.  2 
Advance  in  professional  education.  3  The  sharper  differentiation  of  uni- 
versity, college  and  high  school  or  academy.  4  The  new  place  of  the 
small  college. 

289  McDonald,  William.  The  three  year  college  course  in  New  England. 
(Nation,  Oct.  23.    75:322-23.) 

290  Our  state  University.     (Atlantic,  April.    89:536-44.) 

Clever,  accurate,  anonymous  observations  on  students,  faculty,  regents  and 
life  of  what  might  be  any  one  of  the  middle-west  state  universities. 

291  Bemsen,  Ira.  Address  on  the  occasion  of  his  inauguration  as  presi- 
dent of  Johns  Hopkins  University.     (Science.  Feb.  28.     15:330-39.) 

292  University  registration  statistics.     (Science,  Dec.  26.     16:102122.) 

A  convenient  table  for  ready  reference  giving  detailed  registration  figures, 
for  eighteen  leading  American  schools. 

293  California.  Lupton,  S.  L.  True  history  of  the  founding  of  the 
University  of  California.     (Overland  mo.  May.     39:833-42.) 

Illustrated.     On  the  work  of  William  Holden. 

294  Princeton.  Wilson,  Woodrow.  Princeton  for  the  nation's  service. 
(Science,  Nov  7.     16:721-31.) 

Inaugural  address.  In  his  plans  and  promises  for  Princeton  the  speaker 
says  many  wholesome  things  that  apply  equally  to  all  higher  education. 

295  Yale.  Yale  university.  The  record  of  the  celebration  of  the  two 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  Yale  college,  held  at  Yale 
university,  in  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  October  the  twentieth  to 
October  the  twenty-third  a.  d.  nineteen  hundred  and  one.  61 1  p.  Q- 
New  Haven,  The  University,     no  price. 

Contents: — Pt.  I.  The  official  program.  Pt.  2.  Report  of  the  proceedings. 
Pt.  3.  Letters  of  congratulation.  Appendices:  1.  The  bicentennial  publica- 
tions. 11.  The  bicentennial  committees.  111.  The  thanks  of  the  cor- 
poration. 

378.01     College  entrance  requirements 

296  College  entrance  examination  board  of  the  middle  states  and 
Maryland.      Second  annual  report.     (Educ.  rev.     Oct.     24:271-308.) 

1'his  report  shows  that  the  work  of  the  board  is  fast  growing  in  extent  and 
in  favor  with  both  colleges  and  secondary  schools.  See  editorial  com- 
ment in  Jour,  of  ped.  Sept.  1902. 

297  How  should  the  entrance  examination  paper  in  English  be  con- 
structed? (In  Assoc,  of  colleges,  etc.,  of  the  middle  states,  etc.  Proc. 
p.  100-129.) 

Papers  by  E.  K.  Hale,  jr.,  and  Mrs.  L.  S.  (Brownell)  Saunders,  followed 
by  discussion.     Valuable. 

298  Lowell,  D.  O.  S.  A  new  method  of  admission  to  college.  (Educ. 
rev.    Nov.    24:338-45.) 

Throw  college  doors  wide  open  with  the  only  conditions  for  entrance:  A 
good  moral  character,  seeming  earnestness  of  purpose  and  %ioa  cash  de- 
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posit.  The  same  plan,  without  the  cash  deposit  (which  is  entirely  wrong> 
is  urged  with  more  force  and  plausibility  in  Chapter  9  of  Henderson. 
Education  and  the  larger  life. 

299 .    The  setting  of  a  college  admission  paper  in  English.     (School. 

rev.    Dec.    10:755-77.) 

Paper  read  at  meeting  of  New  England  assoc.     Discussed  at  length  by  Prof. 
Jordan  of  Smith  college  and  J.  W.  McDonald. 
300  North    central   association    of    colleges    and   secondary   schools. 
Report  of  the  commission  on  accredited  schools.    38  p.  O. 

Printed  as  an  appendix  to  the  7th  annual  volume  of  proceedings. 

Recommends  a  unit  course  of  study  covering  not  less  than  thirty-five  weeks 
with  not  less  than  four  forty-five-minute  recitations  per  week.  Fifteen 
such  units  shall  constitute  the  graduation  requirement  of  the  high  school 
and  the  entrance  requirement  of  the  college.  The  unit  courses  in  the 
principal  high  school  subjects  are  minutely  defined  with  lists  of  recom- 
mended readings.  The  report  favors  college  credit  for  advanced  or  sur- 
plus high  school  work  under  certain  restrictions,  and  offers  some  good 
suggestions  regarding  high  school  inspection. 


378.1     Professional  education 

301  Butler,  N.  M.  Professional  schools,  and  the  American  college;  stand- 
ards of  admission  to  the  professional  and  technical  schools.  (Educ. 
rev.    Dec.    24:503-17.) 

Reprint  of  that  part  of  president  Butler's  first  annual  report  which  argues 
for  admission  to  the  professional  schools  of  Columbia  University  after 
completion  ot  two  years  of  college  work.  This  may  also  be  had  in  sepa- 
rate form  in  the  Abridged  edition  of  the  annual  report.  For  extended 
comment  on  this  report  see  Columbia  univ.  quarterly  Dec.  1902  p.  1-15 
and   for  unfavorable  criticism  see   Nation,   Oct.    16,    1902. 

302  Sharp,  K.  L.  Library  schools  on  a  graduate  basis.  (In  Assoc,  of 
collegiate  alumnae.     Publications,  Feb.    ser.  3,  no.  5,  p.  24-33.) 

For  materials  bearing  on  the  study  and  teaching  of  the  particular  profes- 
sions see  the  various  heads  under  375  especially: 
375-34   Law 
375.6     Engineering 
375.61   Medicine 
375.65  Commerce 


378.2    Academic  degrees. 

303  Benedict,  A.  X.     Post-graduate  degrees  in  absentia.     (Pop.  sci.  mo. 
Jan.    62:257-60.) 

Author  thinks  it  feasible  and  proper  to  allow  wide  liberty  as  to  graduate 
study  in  absentia. 

304  Doctorates  conferred  by  American   universities.     (Science,   Sept.   5. 
15:361-66.) 

Tabulates  and  discusses  degrees  conferred  by  twenty-seven  leading  schools 
for  the  past  five  years  and  prints  a  list  of  214  doctors  for  1902  with  titles 
of  their  theses. 

305  Doctor's-dissertation  English.     (Nation.  Mar.   13.     74:206-07.) 

Some  scathing  comment  on  how  colleges  grant  and  students  secure  the 
doctor's  degree.  Especially  inveighs  against  dissertations  which  are  "  mir- 
acles of  dulness  and  inconsequence,  contributions  which  do  not  contri- 
bute." 
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379    PUBLIC    SECONDARY    EDUCATION.       THE    STATE    AND 

EDUCATION 

See  also  372  for  elementary  education  and  373  for  private  schools. 

306  Sadler,  M.  E.  The  unrest  in  secondary  education  in  Germany  and 
elsewhere.  (In  Great  Britain — Education,  Board  of.  Special  reports 
on  educational  subjects.     9:1-192.) 

An  exceedingly  clear  and  able  paper  on  the  causes  of  present  uncertainty 
regarding  educational  questions;  how  and  why  England  is  behind  her 
rivals  in  the  educational  race;  the  achievements  of  Prussia  and  summary 
of  current  thought  in  France  and  America  in  secondary  education. 


379.1     American  Public  School  System 

See  also  379-4.  subhead  United  States. 

307  Butler,  N.  M.  Some  fundamental  principles  of  American  education. 
(Educ.  rev.     Sept.     24:  187-198.) 

Also  in  N.  V.  (state) — Univ.  convocation.  40th  conv.oc.  p.  174-86.  Amer- 
ican education  is  wider  than  the  system  of  tax-supported  institutions. 
There  is  no  limit  to  the  amount,  kind  or  variety  of  education  which  a 
community  may  furnish  save  that  which  is  found  in  the  willingness  or  un- 
willingness of  citizens  to  vote  the  necessary  taxes.  The  tax  supported 
schools  are  public  schools  in  the  fullest  possible  sense. 

316S .     Some  pressing  problems.     (In  N.  E.  A.  Proc.    p.  66-75.) 

Waste  in  American  education.  Neglect  of  the  study  of  the  English  Bible 
as  literature. 

309  Dewey,  John.  The  educational  situation.  104  p.  S.  Univ.  of  Chicago 
press.     50c.  net.     (Contributions  to  educ.  3.) 

Three  chapters  dealing  with  American  elementary,  secondary  and  higher 
education,  the  articulation  of  the  three  branches,  the  curriculum  and 
methods  of  each,  and  other  minor  topics. 

310  Eliot,  C.  W.  Needs  of  American  public  education.  (World's  work, 
Dec.     5:2894-2903.) 

Urges  largely  increased  outlay  for  our  public  secondary  schools,  for  better 
school  buildings,  more  and  better  teachers  and  for  an  old  age  pension  sys- 
tem, the  transfer  of  much  of  the  work  now  done  by  the  school  board 
to  a  permanent,  salaried  business  officer,  and  a  largely  extended  elective 
system  for  all  children  over  nine  years  old.  The  article  concludes  with  a 
statement   of   the   practical   results   of   popular   education. 

311  Han  us,  P.  H.     Our  chaotic  education.     (Forum.  April.    33:222-34.) 

312  Hyde,  W.  D.  Problems  of  our  educational  system.  (Forum,  Jan. 
32:551-65.) 

In   the  elementary  school,   subjects  of   study  and   properly   trained   teachers. 
In  the  secondary  school,  organization   and  emancipation   from   fashions  set 

by  the  colleges. 
In  higher  education,  spirit  and  aim. 

313  Mark,  H.  T.  Moral  education  in  American  schools:  with  special 
reference  to  the  formation  of  character,  and  to  instruction  in  the 
duties  of  citizenship.  (In  Great  Britain — Education.  Board  of.  Special 
reports  on  educational  subjects.     10:  11-254.) 

This  monograph  really  forms  Part  l  of  the  author's  Gilchrist  report  pub- 
lished by  Longmans  and  noted  as  no.  51  in  this  bibliography  for  1001. 

314  Bavenhill,  Alice.  Educational  tendencies  in  the  United  States.  (Jour, 
of  educ.  (Lond.)     Aug.-Sept.    p.  508-10,  and  579-81.) 
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JI5  Sadler,  M.  E.  A  contrast  between  German  and  American  ideals  in 
education.  (In  Great  Britain — Education,  Board  of.  Special  reports 
on  educational  subjects.     11:433-70.) 

An  exceedingly  clear  summary  of  what  England  admires  in  American  edu- 
cation, here  stated  as  "  its  verve,  its  belief  in  its  own  future,  its  intense 
vitality,  its  incessant  experimenting,  fts  courage  and  its  readiness  to  take 
stock  of  itself  and  adjust  itself  to  new  needs."  AH  this  is  compared 
with  German  characteristics  and  the  statement  is  made  that  England 
stands  haltway  between  the  two. 
\t  The  Forum  in  its  new  form  of  a  quarterly  maintains  departments  of  Educa- 

tional  progress   and    Educational    research   which   give   an   interesting  and 
useful  current  chronicle  of  American  educational  events. 

379.11  Taxation  for  schools 

316  Schaeffer,  N.  C.    Taxation  for  school  purposes.     (In  N.  E.  A.  Proc. 

P-  314-23.) 

A  practical  paper  urging  liberal  taxation  thru  carefully  considered  methods, 
and  honest  expenditure  of  the  money  raised. 

379.15    School  supervision 

City  schools 

The  latest  comprehensive  statistics  of  American  city  schools  are  always 
found  in  volume  2  of  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  education. 

317  Mowry,  Duane.  The  elective  board  of  education.  (Dial,  Aug.  16. 
33:82-84.) 

Favors  popular  election  of  school  boards  instead  of  the  mayor- appointed 
boards  urged  by  Mr.   Rollins  in  his  monograph  noted  just  below. 

318  B-ollins,  Frank.  School  administration  in  municipal  government. 
106  p.  O.  Columbia  univ.  75c.  (Columbia  univ.  contributions  to 
philos.  psy.  and  education,    v.  11,  no.  1.) 

"  This  paper  is  the  result  of  a  study  of  school  administration  in  its  imme- 
diate relation  to  municipal  government.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to 
treat  the  subject  from  an  historical  point  of  view,  except  in  so  far  as  was 
necessary  to  explain  present  conditions."  Favors  small  boards  of  educa- 
tion, appointed  by  mayor  for  long  terms,  with  gradual  change,  large 
powers  and  fixed  responsibilities. 
Bibliography,  three  pages. 
Doctor's  thesis;  printed  separately  also. 

319  Small  high  schools  in  large  cities.  (In  North  cent,  assoc.  of  col- 
leges, etc.     Proc.  p.  19-34.) 

Papers  by  K.  W.  Coy,  C.  M.  Woodward;  discussion  by  several  others  as  to 
whether  one  central  high  school  is  better  than  several  conveniently  located 
schools. 

320  Zueblin,  Charles.  Public  schools.  (In  his  American  municipal  prog- 
ress.    Macmillan.  $1.25,  net.     p.  132-72.) 

Reviews  briefly  the  remarkable  enlargement  of  city  school  curricula  during 
the  past  twenty  years  in  such  significant  directions  as  free  kindergartens, 
manual  and  industrial  instruction,  music,  art,  vacation  schools,  nature 
study,  parents'  clubs,  etc. 

Rural  schools 

321  Blake,  C.  E.  The  consolidation  of  schools,  and  the  conveyance  of 
children.   (Forum,  Mar.     33:103-08.) 

Practical  experiments  in  Massachusetts  and  Iowa. 
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322  The  consolidation  of  country  schools;  the  plan  and  its  merits,  with 
notes  on  the  progress  of  the  movement  in  many  states.  (Rev.  of  rev. 
Dec.     26:702-10.) 

The  cost  of  carrying  pupils  to  union  schools  is  discussed  in  N.  E.  A.  Proc. 
1902  p.  224-30. 

323  Consolidation  of  schools  and  transportation  of  pupils.  (In  V.  S. — 
Education,  Comm'r  of.    Report,  1900-01.     1:161-213.) 

Reports   from   the  state  superintendents   of   Ohio,    Massachusetts,    Indiana, 

New  Hampshire  and  Nebraska. 
Details  of  the  practical  working  are  given  fully. 

324  Great  Britain— Education,  Board  of.  Rural  education  in  France. 
(In  their  Special  reports  on    educational  subjects,    v.  7.) 

Two  monographs  form  this  volume.  The  rural  schools  of  Northwest  France 
by  C.  Brereton  and  Rural  education  in  France  by  J.  C.  Medd.  Reviewed 
by  A.  T.  Smith  in  Educ.  lev.  Dec.  1902,  and  in  Jour,  of  educ.  (Lond.), 
May  1902. 

379.16    National  university 

325  Horwill,  H.  W.  A  national  standard  in  higher  education.  (Atlantic 
Sept.     00:32935.) 

Argues  that  a  national  university  is  needed  to  set  such  a  standard,  cites 
the  University  of  London  as  a  pattern  and  regrets  that  the  Carnegie  in- 
stitution did  not  take  this  form. 

326  U.  S. — Senate,  Committee  to  establish  the  University  of  the 
United  States.  University  of  the  United  States :  a  report  to  accom- 
pany S.  3043.  192  p.  O.  ( s7th  Congress,  1st  session.  Senate  report, 
945) 

379.161     Vacation  schools 

327  Alexander,  T.  S.  Vacation  schools.  (Social  work  monographs, 
Lincoln  House,  Boston.    4.) 

Describes  object,  methods  and  equipment,  with  some  6gures  as  to  cost  of 
some   Boston  experiments. 

328  I«ee,  Joseph.  Vacation  schools.  (In  his  Constructive  and  preven- 
tive philanthropy.     Macmillan,  $1  net.     p.  109-22.) 

379.17    Secondary  schools 
See  also  3709;  379- "5- 

329  Hadley,  A.  T.  Meaning  and  purpose  of  secondary  education. 
(School  rev.    Dec.     10:729-41.) 

330  Hall,  G.  S.      The   high   school  as  the  people's  college.     (Ped.   sem. 

Mar.    9:63-73) 

Address  before  the  Assoc,  of  Amer.  school  superintendents,  Feb.  27,  1902. 
Blocks  out  a  suggested  course  of  study  in  which  the  classics  have  small 
place.     Also  in  N.  E.  A.  Proc.  1902  p.  260-72. 

331  Hughes,  B.  E.  The  making  of  citizens ;  a  study  in  comparative  edu- 
cation.    405  p.  D.     Scribner.  $1.50.     (Contemporary  science  ser.) 

The  author's  aim  is  to  provide  students  with  a  complete  and  accurate 
account  of  the  present  position  of  primary  and  secondary  education  in 
England.  France,  Germany  and  the  U.  S.  with  supplementary  chapters 
on  the  education  of  girls  and  of  defective  children.  More  space  is  given 
to  statistics,  description  and  administration  than  to  curricula  and  methods 
of  teaching.  The  title  of  the  book  is  unfortunate  as  not  indicating  the 
nature  of  the  book  at  all. 
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332  North  central  association  of  colleges  and  secondary  schools.  Re- 
port of  the  commission  on  accredited  schools.  38  p.  O. 

An  outline  of  the  provisions  of  this  report  will  be  found  under  378.01. 

France 

333  Brereton,  Cloudesley.  The  rural  school  of  northwest  France.  (In 
Great  Britain — Education,  Board  of.  Special  reports  on  educational 
subjects.    7:  1-244.) 

Reviewed  by  A.  T.   Smith  in  Educ.   rev.  Dec.   1902.. 

334  Medd,  J.  C.  Rural  education  in  France.  (In  Great  Britain — Edu- 
cation, Board  of.  Special  reports  on  educational  subjects.  7:245- 
3io.) 

Germany 

335  Sanders,  H.  A.  Recent  changes  in  the  curriculum  of  the  Prussian 
gymnasium.     (School  rev.     June.     10:456-73.) 

336  Wright,  C.  E.      The   new   curricula   for   higher   schools   in    Prussia. 

(Educ.     Sept.     23:  1-14.) 

The  program  of  1902  is  compared  with  that  of  1892  and  marked  changes 
found  in  the  direction  of  realistic  education.  The  privileged  character  of 
the  gymnasia  is  so  altered  that  their  students  are  on  a  par  with  those  of 
the  Real-schulen.  Greek  is  no  longer  compulsory  but  may  be  replaced  by 
a  modern  language.  English  has  been  given  a  more  prominent  place,  and 
there  are  other  minor  changes.  Mr.  Wright  has  also  an  article  "  The  abo- 
lition of  compulsory  Greek  in  Germany  "  in  Educ.  rev.  for  June  1902  in 
which  this  particular  feature  of  the  new  program  is  reviewed  in  detail. 

Great  Britain 

Great  Britain  publishes  many  valuable  documents  on  education  at  home  and 
in  the  colonies.     List  may  be  had  on  application  to  Eyre  and  Spottiswoodc, 
London. 
The  great  "public  schools"   for  boys  are  under  373-42. 

There  is  an  enormous  mass  of  writing  on  the  English  Education  Bill  of 
1902,  in  the  periodicals,  in  the  public  press,  in  pamphlets  and  in  books. 
The  best  books  bear  the  date  1903  and  so  are  not  entered  here.  The  text 
of  the  bill  may  be  had  for  twopence  of  the  Liberal  Publication  Depart- 
ment, 42,  Parliament  Street,  London,  S.  W.  Schedules  and  a  summary 
are  included. 
The  best  current  account  of  the  progress  of  bill  to  passage  and  discussions 
of  its  different  features  will  be  found  in  the  columns  of  the  Journal  of 
education,  London,  month  by  month.  The  articles  given  here  are  what 
seem  to  be  most  important  from  among  the  many  of  the  past  year  relating 
to  this  subject.  Mr.  Balfour's  speech  at  Manchester,  Oct.  14,  1902,  is 
generally  regarded  as  the  most  full  and  complete  defense  of  the  bill  by  the 
government.  The  text  of  this  speech  is  in  the  London  Weekly  Times 
for  Oct.    17. 

337  Bryce,  James.   A  few  words  on  the  new  education  bill.     (Nineteenth 

cent.     May.     51:  849-57.) 

This  article  is  called  *'  the  pleading  of  the  advocate,  not  the  summing  up 
of  the  judge  "  and  is  reviewed  in  the  Fortnightly,  Sept.  1902.  It  dis- 
cusses only  the  educational  aspects  of  the  bill,  purposely  omitting  all  ref- 
erence to  ecclesiastical  issues. 

338  The  education  bill.     (Nineteenth  cent.     Oct.     52:  576-625.) 

This  symposium  by  Sir  John  Gorst;  Sidney  Webb;  Sir  Oliver  Lodge;  Prof. 
Simon  Laurie  and  other  educators  and  churchmen  is  the  most  notable 
contribution  to  the  English  reviews  on  the  new  education  bill. 
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339  Education  jn  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  1900-1901.  (In  U.  S. — 
Education,  Comm'r  of.     Report,   1900-01.  1 :   939-1008.) 

"  With  special  reference  to  the  organized  systems  of  elementary  education." 

Pref.  to  Report. 
This  full  statement  of  the  English  situation  will  be  found  of  great  service  in 

helping  the  inquirer  to  understand  the  struggle  over  the  Education  bill  of 

1902. 

340  The  education  question,  by  Nomadic  Schoolmaster.  (Westm.  rev. 
Dec.     158:629-39.) 

On  the  difficulties  caused  by  competition  or  "  overlapping "  of  English 
schools  and  by  the  underpayment  of  teachers. 

341  Fitch,  Sir  J.  O.       The  education  problem.     (Nineteenth  cent.     Jan. 

51:24-38.) 

A  summary  of  the  situation  before  the  battle.  This  is  followed  by  an 
article  "  Amendments  to  the  education  bill "  in  the  same  journal  for 
June  dealing  with  the  bill  at  "second  reading  "  stage. 

342  Glancey,  M.  F.     The  education  battle    and   the  bill.     (Dublin   rev. 

July.     131 :  1-33) 

A  Roman  Catholic  criticism  of  the  English  Educational  Bill. 

343  Greenwood,  Frederick.  What  have  we  gained  by  education,  so  far. 
(Nineteenth  cent.    Aug.     52:  179-89.) 

Bitter  arraignment  of  British  state  education  as  "  thoroly  disappointing; 
in  some  respects  vicious,  also." 

344  Hill,  W.  K.  Eucational  movements  in  England.  (School  rev. 
Nov.     10:  649-65.) 

Entirely  devoted  to  the  recently   passed  education   bill. 

345  Laurie,  S.  S.  Decentralizing  policy  of  the  Board  of  Education  in 
England :  an  address  .  .  delivered  to  the  Association  of  principals 
and  lecturers.    O.    Clay,  I*. 

346  MacColl,  Malcolm  (Canon).  The  education  question  and  the  Lib- 
eral party,     no  p.  O.    Longmans,  $1. 

347  Magnus,  Laurie,  ed.  National  education ;  essays  towards  a  con- 
structive policy  by  H.  E.  Armstrong,  H.  W.  Eve,  Sir  Joshua  Fitch, 
W.  A.  S.  Hewins,  J.  C.  Medd,  T.  A.  Organ,  A.  D.  Provand,  B.  Rey- 
nolds, F.  Storr  and  Laurie  Magnus.    312  p.  O.    Murray,  ys.  6d. 

"  The  essayists  make  no  systematic  attempt  to  set  before  us  either  the  de- 
ficiencies in  our  educational  system  or  the  defects  in  our  educational 
methods,  tho,  incidentally,  they  throw  considerable  light  on  both."  Educ. 
times,  Mar.  1. 

348  Kicoll,  W.  B.  The  education  bill  and  the  free  churches.  (Con- 
temp,  rev.    Nov.    82:632-47.) 

A  warm  Non-conformist  objection. 

349  Stanley,  B.  L.  The  government  education  bill.  (Contemp.  rev. 
April.    81 :  609-26.) 


India 

See  also  no.  33. 

350  Sen,  A.  P.     Does  English  education  breed  sedition  in  India?     (West- 
minster rev.     Aug.     158:  168-78.) 
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Netherlands 

351  Balfour,  It.  Primary  education  in  the  Netherlands.  (In  Great  Brit- 
ain— Education,   Board   of.     Special   reports   on  educational   subjects. 

"'  8:293-440.) 

Chiefly  a  historical  account  beginning  with    1798. 

352  Medd,  J.  C.  Short  account  of  education  in  the  Netherlands.  (In 
Great  Britain — Education,  Board  of.  Special  reports  on  educational 
subjects.    8  supplement.) 

Admirable  conspectus  of  present  state  of  education,  supplementing  Mr. 
Balfour's   article  just  above. 

Norway 

353  Anderssen,  K.  M.  0.  The  new  law  (1896)  for  the  secondary  schools 
of  Norway.  (In  Great  Britain — Education,  Board  of.  Special  reports 
on  educational  subjects.    8:  1-68.) 

Copious  citations  from  the  text  of  the  law  are  preceded  by  a  discussion  of 
the  nature  and  effect  of  the  changes  made. 

United  States 

354  How  can  there  be  brought  about  a  more  effective  articulation  of  the 
work  and  influence  of  the  high  school,  and  the  grammar  school? 
(In  N.  Y.  (state) — Associated  academic  principals.     Proc.  p.  477-94.) 

By  G.   W.  Kennedy,  B.  M.  Watson  and  C.  B.  Gilbert. 

355  Markoe.  L.  J.  Is  there  any  system  of  public  school  that  would 
satisfy  Catholics?     (Catholic  world,  June.     75:327-36.), 

Answers  yes — state  support  to  all  religious  schools  of  any  kind. 

356  Mayo,  A.  D.  The  common  school  in  the  Southern  states  beyond  the 
Mississippi  River  from  1830  to  i860.  Common  school  education  in 
the  South  from  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War  to  1870-1876.  (In  U.  S. 
— Education,  Comm'r  of.     Report,  1900-01.     I  :  357-490) 

357  Saunders,  P.  H.  The  outlook  of  the  public  high  school  in  the  South. 
(In  Assoc,  of  colleges,  etc.,  of  the  Southern  states.    Proc.  p.  71-92.) 

A  very  careful  study,  with  valuable  statistical  tables.  Including  accounts 
of  the  efforts  for  the  education  of  freedmen. 

358  Boston.  Bowley,  A.  L.  Public  school  system  of  Boston.  (In  Great 
Britain — Education,  Board  of.  Special  reports  on  educational  sub- 
jects.    10:323-34.) 

359  Chicago.  Andrews,  E.  B.  The  nublic  school  system  of  Chicago.  (In 
Great  Britain — Education,  Board  of.  Special  reports  on  educational 
subjects.     10 :  281-304.) 

Chiefly  statistical,  the  figures  covering  1898-99. 

360  Deweese,  T.  A.      Two  years  progress  in  the  Chicago  schools. 

(Educ.  rev.     Nov.     24:325-37.) 

361  Cincinnati.  Shotwell,  J.  B.  A  history  of  the  schools  of  Cincinnati. 
623  p.  O.     School  life  co.  Cincinnati,  $2. 

A  rather  hap-hazard  compilation  of  miscellaneous  data,  chiefly  biographical 
and  statistical.     Of  local  rather  than  of  general  interest. 

362  Illinois.  Bonser,  F.  G.  Statistical  study  of  Illinois  high  schools 
(Univ.  of  111.  studies,  May.     1 :  79  129.) 

Figures  from  about  three  hundred  schools,  based  on  a  questionnaire  touch- 
ing length  of  course,  number  of  weeks  each  year,  number  and  extent  of 
subjects  taught,  text-books  used,  number  of  pupils  and  number  and  prep- 
aration of  teachers.     The  Chicago  schools  seem  not  to  be  included. 
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363  New  York.  Fitch,  C.  E.  Regents'  examinations.  (In  N.  Y.  (state) 
— University  convocation.  40th  convocation,  p.  231-45.)  Discussion, 
P-  34S-S6. 

364  New  York  City.  Bowley,  A.  L.  Public  school  system  of  the  city 
of  New  York.  (In  Great  Britain — Education,  Board  of.  Special  re- 
ports on  educational  subjects.     10:  305-21.) 

365  Ohio.  Hinsdale,  M.  L.  A  legislative  history  of  the  public  school 
system  of  the  state  of  Ohio.  (In  U.  S. — Education,  Comm'r  of.  Re- 
port, 1900-01.     1 :  129-59.) 

Notes  by  B.  A.  Hinsdale.     A  careful  study. 

366  Philadelphia.  Brooks,  Edward.  Public  school  system  of  Philadel- 
phia. (In  Great  Britain — Education,  Board  of.  Special  reports  on 
educational  subjects.     10:349-65.) 

367  St.  Louis.  Bowley,  A.  L.  Public  school  system  of  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
(In  Great  Britain — Education,  Board  of.  Special  reports  on  educa- 
tional  subjects.     10:335-48.) 

Figures  and  facts  showing  conditions  in  1899-1900. 
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THE  AMERICAN   COLLEGE   COURSE 

BY    A    GRADUATE    OF    AMHERST    COLLEGE 

What  I  have  to  say  in  this  article  is  based  simply  upon  my 
personal  experience,  not  upon  knowledge  of  educational  facts 
or  study  of  educational  theories.  I  merely  have,  as  a  result 
of  my  four  years  in  college,  together  with  very  short  experi- 
ences in  teaching  and  in  university  study,  one  or  two  rather 
deep-seated  convictions  about  the  college  course;  and  these, 
I  feel,  have  a  real  connection  with  some  of  the  problems  that 
are  just  now  holding  the  attention  of  the  educational  world. 

The  discussion  that  centers  around  the  older  subjects  of  the 
college  curriculum  and  the  debate  over  the  proposed  shorten- 
ing of  the  college  course  are  usually  made  aspects  of  the  same 
question,  the  question  whether  the  old  education,  with  what  it 
stood  for,  is  not  being  simply  compelled  to  grant  concessions 
to  modern  life.  The  idea  of  a  broadening  academic  culture 
for  its  own  sake,  it  is  argued,  is  all  very  well  in  theory.  But 
the  struggle  of  life  is  a  strenuous  one.  Nowadays,  then,  is 
not  the  man  who  begins  early  and  conforms  himself  pretty 
completely  to  a  particular  part  of  his  environment,  more  likely 
to  succeed  than  he  who  tries  to  adapt  himself  a  little  in  all 
directions?  Is  it  not  logical,  therefore,  to  eliminate  anti- 
quated subjects  from  the  college  course,  and  to  shorten  that 
course  that  men  may  begin  to  specialize  earlier  in  life? 

Leaving  these  questions  for  the  moment,  I  want  to  state 
very  plainly  my  own  feeling  and  criticism  as  I  look  back  at 
the  four  years  I  spent  in  college. 

If  modern  metaphysics  and  psychology  have  taught  us  any- 
thing, they  have  taught  us  that  will  is  the  fundamental  thing 
in  life.  Now  I  look  back  at  my  college  course,  and  I  can  say 
this:  that  course  was  of  value  to  me  almost  exactly  to  the 
degree  in  which  it  appealed  to  my  will ;  it  was  a  failure  almost 
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exactly  to  the  degree  in  which  it  was  lacking  in  that  appeal. 
And  my  experience,  I  thoroly  believe,  is  a  typical  one,  a  valid 
criticism  of  the  college  course  in  general.  That  course  is 
strong  because  it  appeals  to  the  will;  it  is  weak  because  it  does 
not  appeal  to  the  will  enough.  My  meaning  must  be  clear. 
Even  that  apparently  high  view  which  makes  the  function  of 
the  college  the  teaching  of  a  man  to  think  and  to  reason  is  either 
not  really  frank  with  itself  or  else  is  entirely  inadequate.  What 
is  the  man  going  to  think  and  reason  about  ?  Of  what  use  are 
these  god-like  powers  unless  above  them  is  set  the  guiding 
unity  of  a  high  purpose?  Of  that  purpose  the  home  is  the 
most  natural  source.  Many  a  boy  comes  to  college  with  high 
aims  in  life.  But  he  is  immature,  and,  however  noble  and 
pure  those  aims,  they  cannot  then  be  all  they  are  capable  of 
becoming.  I  believe  it  should  be  the  main  end  of  a  college 
•course  to  kindle  in  a  man  the  unquenchable  fire  of  an  hon- 
orable ambition.  Even  to  teach  him  to  reason  and  to  think  is 
secondary  to  this;  while  to  put  in  his  hands  the  specific  means 
of  attaining  his  hope  belongs  to  the  university,  the  professional 
school,  or  the  early  period  of  business  life.  I  repeat :  that  the 
college  course  has  awakened  great  ambitions  in  the  past  and  is 
awakening  them  to-day  is  its  pride  and  strength;  that  it  does 
not  kindle  them  oftener  and  more  intensely  is  its  vital  and 
lamentable  weakness. 

The  college  course  as  a  whole  is,  I  think,  a  noble  appeal  to 
the  will;  and  it  is  fortunate  for  the  world  that  it  is  so.  The 
■course  of  study,  in  so  far  as  it  is  for  real  culture,  for  giving 
a  man  large  views  of  life,  is  an  appeal  to  the  will.  But  is  it 
not  true  at  present  that  the  undergraduate  often  finds  the  ex- 
pression of  the  best  there  is  in  him,  in  some  other  department 
of  college  life  than  this,  in  the  debating  society,  in  college 
journalism,  or  perhaps  even  in  athletics?  Or  he  may  be  that 
rarer  and  happier  man  who,  like  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  con- 
secrates four  years  to  recreating  within  his  soul  the  hills  and 
valleys  of  the  old  college  town.  But  the  course  of  study — that 
part  of  the  college  that  holds  within  itself  such  infinite  pos- 
sibilities of  inspiration — do  not  both  teachers  and  students  too 
often  look  upon  it  as  a  purely  intellectual  matter? 
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Is  it  not  more  for  a  man  to  have  had  aroused  within  him 
an  abiding  sense  of  wonder  at  the  world  than  to  have  gained 
any  amount  of  mere  scientific  knowledge?  I  do  not  mean  a 
vague,  intermittent,  mystical  wonder,  but  a  real  and  lasting, 
a  rational  and  scientific  wonder.  If  a  man  attain  a  passion 
for  the  truth,  is  that  not  more  than  the  most  commanding 
grasp  of  chemistry,  or  geology,  or  physics?  .And  yet  there 
are  many  teachers  of  science  in  our  colleges  who  would  no 
more  think  of  referring  to  these  things  than  they  would  of 
singing  their  lectures.  To  have  touched  the  hearts  of  the 
great  men  of  the  past,  is  that  not  more  than  the  mere  ability 
to  tell  all  that  ever  happened  on  the  earth  ?  What  other  thing 
can  political  or  social  science  give  that  can  compare  with  a 
sincere  desire  to  have  even  a  small  share  in  solving  some  of 
the  problems  of  civilization?  Can  the  widest  knowledge  of 
literature  have  the  reality  for  a  man  that  comes  in  one  long- 
ing to  give  creative  expression  to  his  own  soul? 

But  these  things,  you  say,  cannot  be  taught.  That  depends 
on  your  definition  of  teaching.  At  least  they  can  be  imparted. 
The  teacher  who  has  feelings  of  this  sort  will  awaken  them 
in  others.  They  will  find  expression  somehow.  They  will  be 
with  him  like  an  atmosphere.  There  are  teachers  to-day  who 
have  about  them  that  atmosphere  and  there  are  those  who  do  not. 
As  I  think  of  my  own  college  teachers  now.  I  see  the  difference, 
a  difference  as  complete  as  that  between  midnight  and  the 
sun.  It  was  the  man  who  linked  his  subject  with  life  who 
gave  me  something  that  I  can  feel  within  me  now.  It  is  that 
sort  of  teacher  that  counts  in  the  college  course;  not  the  man 
who  apotheosizes  his  little  aspect  of  reality,  but  he  who  sees 
the  world  as  a  whole;  not  the  man  who  gives  merely  the 
tissue  and  fiber  of  his  subject,  but  he  who  can  give  its  music 
too;  not  the  man  who  works  himself  into  an  excitement  over 
his  specialty  because  he  happens  to  have  invested  his  whole 
interest  in  that  particular  little  bank,  but  he  who  is  really  elo- 
quent over  it  because  he  feels  pulsing  within  it  the  heart  of  the 
world,  because  he  sees  in  it  the  red  blood  of  the  whole  of  life. 
None  of  us  awaken  often  enough  to  the  truth  that  all  these 
parts  of  the  world  around   us  are  images — even  if  partial 
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images — of  the  whole  world.  It  is  extraordinary  into  how 
small  a  space  the  universe  can  crowd  a  picture  of  itself.  The 
whole  rainbow  is  in  the  dewdrop.  We  need  more  college 
teachers  who  have  drunk  deep  of  the  inspiration  of  this  truth. 
The  man  who  cannot  send  a  thrill  down  the  backbones  of  his 
students  now  and  then  is  not  the  true  college  teacher. 

We  all  know  who  the  teacher  is  that  can  awaken  that  thrill. 
It  is  the  professor  of  German,  who,  beside  his  knowledge  of 
the  language,  has  penetrated  a  little  way,  under  the  guidance 
of  that  great  poet,  into  those  world-secrets  that  were  revealed 
to  Goethe.  It  is  the  teacher  of  physics,  who,  after  his  lectures  on 
heat  and  light  and  electricity,  pauses  to  do  a  little  generalizing, 
to  view  the  whole  world  under  that  aspect,  to  hint  of  the  un- 
dreamed of  mysteries  that  a  million  other  forms  of  vibration 
may  some  day  reveal.  The  teacher  of  mere  physics  would 
never  think  of  quoting  Shakspere  on  such  an  occasion.  But 
a  teacher  of  life — why,  I  was  almost  being  so  intemperate  as 
to  say  he  could  hardly  forget  him : 

There's  not  the  smallest  orb,  which  thou  behoklest, 

But  in  his  motion  like  an  angel  sings. 

Still  quiring  to  the  young-ey'd  cherubins  : 

Such  harmony  is  in  immortal  souls  ; 

But,  whilst  this  muddy  vesture  of  decay 

Doth  grossly  close  it  in,  we  cannot  hear  it. 

And  the  biologist  has  a  chance  at  this  same  truth.  Again,  it 
is  the  teacher  of  mathematics  who  makes  a  differential  equation 
the  text  for  pointing  out  the  astoundingly  significant  truth 
that  the  mathematician,  immured  in  the  laboratory  of  his  inner 
world,  deduces  the  same  laws  that  the  physicist  derives  solely 
from  his  experiments  in  external  nature.  I  know  of  two 
young  men,  who,  after  having  had  such  a  broadening  course 
in  mathematics,  went  to  a  leading  technical  school  of  the  coun- 
try, where  the  men  had  l>een  taught  to  use  mathematics  merely 
as  a  tool.  At  first  they  were  handicapped,  but  soon  their  grasp 
of  fundamental  principles  enabled  them  to  surpass  the  specially 
trained  students  on  their  own  ground.  An  academic  course 
in  mathematics  should  differ  from  a  technical  one  as  utterly  as 
is  imaginable. 
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I  do  not  say  that  there  is  no  place  for  a  teaching  different 
from  that  for  which  I  have  here  been  asking.  I  am  not  discuss- 
ing the  qualities  of  the  university  teacher.  But  he  who  instructs 
a  first-year  class  in  his  subject  as  if  every  student  were  just 
entering  upon  a  life-work  of  specialization  along  that  particu- 
lar line  is  emphatically  not  a  college  teacher.  And  yet  is  there 
a  college  that  does  not  have  such  men  on  its  faculty?  I  have 
noticed  this  fact  with  interest :  that  men  who  have  specialized 
in  one  subject,  but  are  teaching  another  quite  different  subject, 
generally  exhibit  unusual  breadth  of  grasp  and  treatment  in 
their  own  field. 

Do  not  let  me  be  misunderstood.  I  am  not  asking  that  the 
teacher  should  fill  his  lecture  or  recitation  hour  with  vague 
and  airy  generalizations,  while  he  neglects  the  real  subject  at 
hand.  Breadth  of  treatment  need  not  mean  superficiality.  It 
ought  to  mean  thoroness  and  profundity.  I  would  not 
abate  one  jot  the  hard  work  required  of  the  student.  The 
gospel  of  hard  work  is  the  gospel  of  will  power.  Nor  again 
am,  I  calling  for  moralizing  teachers.  The  professor  who 
moralizes  will  not  be  tolerated.  The  college  student  knows 
by  instinct  that  an  obtruded  moral,  if  not,  indeed,  immoral, 
is  infinitely  inartistic.  The  ethical  and  religious  element  must 
be  immanent,  as  in  fact  it  is  immanent  in  everything  that  is 
true  and  beautiful  and  real.  What  I  am  trying  to  say  is  that 
the  college  teacher  has  not  felt  his  privilege  and  responsibility 
who  conceives  that  his  duty  is  done  when  he  has  imparted  to 
his  students  so  many  facts,  or  given  them  so  much  ability  to 
reason  and  to  think,  but  who  leaves  to  somebody  or  something 
else  to  teach  them  to  be  inspired  by  the  beauty  and  wonder  of 
the  world  and  to  realize  the  greatness  of  living.  You  cannot 
give  a  college  man  high  aims  in  life  merely  by  letting  him 
hear  the  greatest  preacher  in  the  country  on  his  Baccalaureate 
Sunday. 

There  are  a  large  number  of  men  in  every  American  col- 
lege, who,  hearing  and  observing  that  the  religion  in  which 
they  were  brought  up  is,  as  they  have  understood  it,  somehow 
defective,  proceed  to  throw  it  all  overboard  before  they  have 
anything  to  replace  it.     Now  where  is  the  replacing  religion 
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coming  from?  It  is  useless  to  expect  it  primarily  from  the 
college  church  or  chapel,  or  any  similar  source.  The  college 
man  of  to-day  is  too  sane  to  want  any  religion  that  does  not 
come  from,  and  that  he  cannot  carry  into,  every  department  of 
college  activity.  He  is  ready  to  accept  just  one  creed,  and 
that  is,  that  religion  is  the  determined  endeavor  after  great 
life.  Next  after  the  personal  contact  of  man  with  man,  whence 
then  should  so  much  religion  proceed  as  from  the  professor's 
chair?  Every  college  teacher  should  be  teaching  life.  He 
should  be  appealing  to  the  wills  of  the  men  before  him. 

I  realize  that  in  what  I  have  said  so  far  I  have  repeated  the 
same  thought  a  good  many  times.  But  that  is  what  I  intended 
to  do.  If  there  is  any  truth  in  it,  it  is  worth  repeating.  I  feel 
rather  strongly  on  this  matter,  but  my  conviction  does  not  flow 
merely  from  any  abstract  belief  in  the  importance  of  the  will. 
It  comes  rather  from  the  observation  of  concrete  cases.  As  I 
think  of  my  own  classmates,  I  feel  that  many  of  those  who 
found  the  work  of  the  curriculum  mere  drudgery — whatever 
they  gained  from  college  as  a  whole — found  it  so  because  some- 
how they  could  never  see  its  connection  with  life,  with  "  real  " 
life.  A  remark  I  have  often  heard  seems  to  me  significant,  and 
typical  of  the  college  man's  attitude  towards  these  things. 
More  than  once  I  have  heard  men  say,  on  learning  late  in  their 
course  some  of  those  simple  truths  of  psychology  that  have 
such  an  intimate  relation  to  habits  of  study,  "  Why  didn't  you 
teach  us  these  things  before?  We  admit  that  you  have  assured 
us  often  enough  of  our  bad  intellectual  habits,  and  you  have 
given  us  plenty  of  good  advice.  But  we  always  mistrust  mere 
advice.  Is  it  fair,  then,  to  show  us  the  scientific  reasons  for 
these  things  only  when  it  is  too  late  for  us  to  profit  by  our 
knowledge?"  How  about  that?  Is  it  fair?  Would  not  a 
short  course  in  very  practical,  ethical  psychology  l)e  alx>ut  the 
best  compulsory  course  that  could  be  devised  for  a  college 
freshman  ? 

And  now  the  application  of  all  this  to  the  question  of  the 
older  subjects  of  the  curriculum  must  be  obvious.  If  what  we 
have  said  does  not  immediately  determine  just  how  much 
Greek  or  Latin  or  mathematics,  if  any,  a  man  must  take  after 
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entering  college,  or  solve  a  dozen  other  specific  problems,  it  at 
least  gives  an  unquestionable  principle  in  the  light  of  which 
experience  must  be  judged.  He  misses  the  point  entirely  then 
who  says  that  these  subjects  must  retain  unimpaired  their  old 
place  in  the  curriculum,  or  who,  on  the  other  hand,  says  that 
they  must  go.  To  retain  them  by  keeping  them  compulsory 
over  a  large  part  of  the  course  is  wrong;  to  attempt  to  force 
them  to  the  wall  as  antiquated  is  equally  unjustifiable.  It  is 
a  question  first  of  attitude,  not  of  subject. 

It  is  not  so  much  the  question,  shall  it  be  Sophocles  or 
Shakspere.  as  it  is,  shall  it  be  Greek  and  English,  or  poetry 
and  life.  If  his  teacher  is  teaching  just  the  Greek  language,  or 
just  English,  then  the  student  will  probably  plod  thru  the 
pages  of  CEdipus  and  Lear,  wondering  who  the  first  fool  was 
to  start  the  tradition  that  these  are  works  of  genius;  but  if  his 
teacher  is  teaching  life  and  poetry,  then  he  may  suddenly 
awaken,  may  see  why  great  tragedy  is  perhaps  the  fullest  artis- 
tic expression  of  his  nature  that  man  has  attained,  and  the 
CEdipus  and  Lear  may  blaze  with  a  new  light.  It  is  not  so 
much  the  question,  shall  it  be  mathematics  or  Italian,  as  it  is, 
shall  the  college  man  spend  weary  days  in  the  arid  deserts  of 
uninspired  symbols,  or  shall  he  learn  by  personal  experience 
that  probably  in  no  other  realm  of  thought  is  it  so  easy  for  the 
mind  to  come  into  the  presence  of  truth  disassociated  from  con- 
fusing conditions  and  limitations  as  in  the  realm  of  pure 
mathematics;  it  is  not  so  much  the  former  question  as  it  is.  Shall 
he  plod  the  dusty  way  of  the  acquisition  of  a  new  language 
with  nothing  to  cheer  him  but  the  dust,  or  shall  he  have  before 
him  the  lively  hope  of  touching  the  heart  of  one  of  the  world's 
few  supreme  poets  and  one  of  the  greatest  of  modern  litera- 
tures ? 

And  so,  let  the  old  try  an  open  competition  with  the  new. 
If  the  main  thing  about  Homer  is  to  be  the  fact  that  he  is  in 
a  dead  language,  then  we  know  how  Homer  will  fare  in  the 
struggle;  but  sometimes  the  present  is  more  dead  than  the  past. 
1  f  the  professors  of  Greek  and  Latin  choose  to  label  ^Eschylus, 
and  Theocritus,  and  Catullus,  all  over  with  the  letters  B.  C, 
then  very  certainly  those  professors  will  feel  their  chairs  slip- 
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ping  from  under  them;  but  that  is  essentially  a  false  way  of 
labeling  those  great  poets,  and  so  it  may  all  be  otherwise,  even 
in  an  age  of  science. 

In  such  an  age  no  sane  man  can  possibly  desire  that  these 
older  subjects  should  retain  their  former  exclusive  importance. 
But  as  for  mathematics,  I  believe  it  is  the  best  possible  training 
for  success  in  philosophy;  and  what  is  philosophy  but  an  at- 
tempt to  comprehend  the  whole  of  life?  And  before  we  con- 
demn Greek  and  Latin,  let  us  rememl>er  that  many  of  the 
greatest  men  of  modern  times  won  their  deepest  inspiration 
from  the  writers,  especially  the  i*>ets,  of  (ireece  and  Rome. 
There  is  good  reason  why  they  should  have  been  such  inspirers 
to  action;  and  is  it  their  fault  if  they  are  not  so  today?  Theirs 
are  great  works  of  art.  Xow  all  art.  but  particularly  great 
poetry,  is  the  incarnation  in  an  objective  form  of  a  great  will. 
When  then  we  place  that  incarnation  in  our  own  consciousness 
and  attempt  to  appreciate  it,  to  the  degree  in  which  we  succeed 
in  sympathy,  to  the  same  degree  is  that  great  will  recreated  in 
us.  Just  in  so  far  we  are  Homer  and  Virgil.  And  this  truth 
tells  us  that  whatever  place  the  ancient  poets  retain  in  our  col- 
lege curricula,  we  at  least  should  have  more  courses  where  art 
is  greatly  and  sympathetically  taught.  It  is  pathetic  to  see  the 
number  of  so-called  cultured  men  who  every  year  are  gradu- 
ated from  our  colleges  without  any  appreciation  of  what  poetry 
is.  The  man  who  gees  out  into  life  ignorant  and  unappreci- 
ative  of  one  of  the  greatest  things  that  life  offers  can  put  into 
life  only  so  much  the  less. 

The  application  of  our  discussion  to  the  question  of  shorten- 
ing the  college  course  is  hardly  less  obvious.  L'uless  we  have 
been  wholly  wrong  in  our  analysis  of  its  place  and  value  in 
a  man's  life,  then  surely  to  reduce  that  course  to  two  years 
would  be  to  undermine  its  very  purpose.  Divide  its  length  by 
two  and  you  divide  its  usefulness  by  eight.  To  reduce  it  to 
three  years  would  also  seriously  impair  its  integrity.  Tt  is  dur- 
ing the  last  two  years,  especially  the  hist  year,  that  this  appeal 
to  the  will  of  which  I  have  said  so  much  can  be  most  strongly 
made.  Time  and  again  a  college  man  declares  that  his  senior 
year  was  worth  the  other  three  put  together. 
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But,  it  is  argued,  a  man  should  at  least  be  allowed  to  begin 
specialization  toward  the  end  of  his  undergraduate  course.  It 
is  an  old  idea  and  a  wrong  one  that  there  are  certain  "  culture  " 
subjects  and  certain  "  non-culture "  subjects  sharply  con- 
trasted. On  the  other  hand  the  same  studies  might  serve  as 
the  last  year  of  the  culture,  and  the  first  year  of  the  professional 
course. 

I  agree  that  it  is  wrong  to  try  to  draw  a  sharp  line  between 
culture  and  non-culture  subjects.  But  there  is  a  line,  and  a 
distinct  one,  between  the  culture  attitude  and  the  non-culture 
attitude.  I  do  not  deny  that  it  is  all  right  for  a  man  to  begin 
a  certain  specialization  toward  the  end  of  his  college  course, 
to  lay  his  emphasis  on  certain  subjects.  But  what  I  do  deny 
is  that  a  prospective  medical  student  should  be  allowed  to  give 
up  that  part  of  his  course  to  the  study  of  science  merely  as  a 
preparation  for  medicine.  We  might  just  as  reasonably  allow 
prospective  business  men  to  spend  their  senior  year  studying 
stock  lists,  or  even  bookkeeping  and  stenography.  Any  so- 
called  compromise  along  this  line  will  not  be  a  compromise  at 
all;  in  the  end  it  will  be  an  out-and-out  surrender  to  the  pro- 
fessional course.  At  least  let  us  be  honest  enough  to  call  three 
three,  and  not  try  to  pass  it  off  for  four. 

It  is  just  here  that  the  small  college  has  an  immense  advan- 
tage over  the  undergraduate  department  of  the  university.  To 
use  the  senior  year  merely  as  a  first  year  of  professional  study 
is  well-nigh  impossible  in  the  small  college.  Its  limited  equip- 
ment is  in  a  sense  its  salvation.  Minute  specialization  is  largely 
cut  out.  At  the  university,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  more 
courses.  Not  infrequently  graduates  and  undergraduates  meet 
in  the  same  lecture  room,  usually,  I  must  believe,  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  all  concerned.  It  is  hard  to  keep  the  line  of  de- 
marcation clear.  The  college  student  breathes  the  university 
atmosphere  and  to  him  it  is  pernicious.  The  whole  problem 
at  the  university  is  a  different  one.  I  admit  that  it  is  a  harder 
one  to  solve.  But  that  difficulty,  so  far  from  being  an  argu- 
ment for  shortening  the  college  course,  is  an  argument  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  supremacy  of  the  small  college  for  under- 
graduate work. 
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But  now,  does  not  an  embarrassing  question  still  stare  us  in 
the  face?  After  all,  does  not  the  original  practical  objection 
remain,  that  men  get  at  their  life-work  too  late?  Well,  our 
discussion  has  at  least  told  us  that  if  they  are  to  get  at  it  earlier 
it  must  not  be  at  the  sacrifice  of  college  training.  I  see  no 
reason  why,  with  the  proper  adjustment  of  preparatory  courses, 
a  man  should  not  be  graduated  from  college  when  he  is  be- 
tween twenty-one  and  twenty-two  years  of  age;  and  no  one 
can  say  that  is  too  late.  Time,  it  has  been  pointed  out,  can 
be  saved  in  the  high-school  course.  Xow  I  speak  only  from 
personal  experience  and  observation.  I  was  educated  in  the 
public  schools  of  a  New  England  city  that  prides  itself,  with 
some  reason,  I  think,  on  its  school  system.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  place  for  saving  the  most  time  is  back  in  the  graded 
schools.  Almost  every  boy  who  subsequently  is  to  enter  col- 
lege is  retarded  here  by  the  inertia  of  his  intellectual  environ- 
ment. There  is  no  one  to  push  forward  the  intellectually  cap- 
able boy  faster  than  his  companions.  There  should  be  an  effort 
to  promote  him  more  in  accordance  with  his  ability.  Many  a 
bright  boy  could  easily  save  two  o'  three  years  in  the  grades, 
and,  even  aside  from  the  point  un  vt  .o.isideration,  would 
probably  gain  more  than  he  would  lose,  i  ii/ie  also,  I  agree, 
can  be  saved  in  the  high  school,  tho  here,  I  confess.  I  see  a 
perplexing  problem.  I  would  not  for  anything  give  up  the  ad- 
vantages of  co-education  in  the  high  school;  yet  it  is  a  fact  that 
work  which  the  high-school  boy  shirks,  or  performs  with 
serenity,  often  wears  upon  and  nervously  breaks  down  the  more 
conscientious  high-school  girl.  I  have  no  solution  for  this 
particular  problem ;  but  the  fact  remains  that  the  boy  could 
often  do  more  work  without  injuring  his  health.  However, 
without  increasing  the  demand  on  the  student,  some  time  can 
surely  be  saved. 

But,  to  return  to  the  main  line  of  thought,  having  made 
clear,  I  hope,  what  I  believe  to  be  the  distinction  in  function 
between  the  college  and  the  university,  I  wish  just  here  to 
answer  a  possible  objection.  I  hear  someone  say,  "  You,  who 
so  insist  on  an  education  that  appeals  to  the  will,  can  you  show 
why  the  university  course  is  not  above  all  others  just  such  an 
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education?     The  university  student  has  found  his  unique  line 
of  interest  and  to  it  he  gives  his  whole  attention.     And  is  not 
the  very  essence  of  interest  and  attention,  will?"     This  cer- 
tainly sounds  like  a   pertinent  inquiry.     But  we  must  not  con- 
fuse our  terms.    All  incentives  to  action  are  in  one  way  appeals 
to  the  will.     If  I  tempt  a  man  to  steal  or  to  kill,  in  that  sense 
I  appeal  to  his  will  just  as  truly  as  if  I  persuade  him  to  be 
charitable  or  kind.     But  this,  I  say,  is  a  mere  confusion.     I 
think  in  my  discussion  I  have  used  the  terms  "  life,"  "  great. 
life,"  and  similar  expressions,  often  enough  to  show  what  I 
mean  by  will.     A  college  course  is,  or  should  be,  something 
more  than  an  appeal  to  the  will  in  the  sense  of  narrow  interest, 
prejudice,  or  impulse;  it  is  a  true  education  or  development  of 
the  will,  an  appeal  to  the  free  will  in  the  noblest  and  most 
deeply  metaphysical  sense  of  the  word :  it  is  the  bringing  of  the 
individual  will  into  harmony  with  the  great  Will  of  the  world. 
And  so  it  by  no  means  follows  that  because  a  man  has  found 
a  line  of  work  to  which  he  can  give  all  his  attention  that  he 
has  therefore  found  the  truest  expression  of  his  nature.    Cases 
are  too  frequent  where  men,  who.  on  entering  college,  were 
fully  resolved  to  enter  business  or  this  or  that  profession,  have 
had  their  decisions  wisely  altered  by  the  coming -to-one's-self 
process  of  broad  college  culture:  whereas,  if  they  had  begun 
immediate  special  training,  they  would  have  been  in  a  wrong 
place  in  the  world  all  their  lives.     It  is  interesting,  too,  to  note 
that  these  changes  of  choice  often  occur  late  in  the  course. 
These  considerations  also  show  why,  if  we  understand  in  what 
sense  we  mean  it,  it  is  no  error  to  say  that  the  purpose  of  a 
college  course  is  to  teach  a  man  to  reason  and  to  think,  for  these 
capacities  are  the  indispensable  condition  of  the  will's  full  reali- 
zation of  itself.     But  to  put  these  things  first  for  their  own 
sakes  is  meaningless.     The  logic  of  all  life  is  from  the  whole 
to  the  parts,  and  never  the  reverse.    The  man  whose  will  has 
been  developed  will  henceforth  subordinate  all  things  to  one 
end.     To  him  the  university  course,  too,  will  be  an  appeal  to 
this  high  purpose,  the  supplying  of  the  specific  means  for  its 
realization;  but  to  another  man  specialization  may  be  merely 
an  appeal  to  a  narrow  interest. 
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And  now  in  summary,  if  I  may,  I  want  to  repeat  my  con- 
viction on  this  difference  in  function  between  college  and  uni- 
versity by  means  of  a  very  crude  figure.  But  crude  figures, 
after  all,  are  sometimes  the  most  striking. 

It  is  vain  to  instruct  the  youth  in  the  details  of  all  of  the  arts 
of  war,  unless  frequently,  as  he  works,  you  raise  his  eyes 
toward  that  great  city  in  the  distance  that  some  day  he  is  to 
conquer.  If  you  omit  that,  however  skillful  he  may  become, 
however  much  enthusiasm  you  may  inspire  in  him  in  the  art  of 
naval  construction,  when  his  boat  is  done  he  will  probably  be- 
come a  pirate.  And  tho  you  give  him  the  advantage  of  all  that 
is  most  modern,  and  he  build  the  most  perfect  of  airships,  when 
it  is  completed,  if  he  does  nothing  worse,  he  will  sail  away  to 
Sahara  or  the  moon.  If  you  teach  him  to  construct  guns  and 
bridges,  beware  lest  in  the  end  he  break  up  their  metal,  and, 
crowding  it  into  a  crucible,  try  to  convert  it  into  gold.  And 
if  his  success  be  less  than  that  of  the  professional  alchemists, 
your  reward  will  be  that  both  he  and  they  will  deride  the 
training  you  have  given  him.  But  if  you  are  more  wise,  if  you 
keep  before  him  that  city  of  his  purpose,  then  the  time  will 
come  when  you  will  need  no  longer  to  lift  his  eyes,  because, 
tho  they  be  closed,  the  image  of  the  city  will  be  within  his 
mind. 

This  is  but  a  figure,  and  a  crude  one  too.  Like  all  figures  it 
breaks  down  in  many  details.  But  its  main  thought,  I  know, 
is  the  absolute  truth. 

A  great  many  years  ago,  when  someone  asked  him  what  he 
had  derived  from  his  study  of  philosophy,  Aristotle  answered 
that  it  had  taught  him  to  do  freely  what  other  men  did  only 
under  compulsion.  Could  a  profounder  truth  be  uttered,  not 
only  concerning  philosophy,  but  concerning  all  education?  It 
was  this  that  I  meant  when  I  discriminated  just  now  between 
will  and  narrow  impulse.  Is  not  education  indeed  the  bringing 
of  a  man  into  such  harmony  with  the  universe  that  he  no  longer 
obeys  its  laws  because  he  must,  but  welcomes  them  as  the  ex- 
pression of  his  own  will  ?  To  impart  some  such  high  idea  as 
this  of  education  and  of  life  is  the  mission  of  the  college 
course.     To  do  that  work  with  even  moderate  success,  it  must 
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appeal  to  the  whole  man,  not  to  a  single  aspect  of  his  nature, 
not  alone  to  the  intellect,  but  to  the  will.  This  is  the  standard 
by  which  our  curricula  and  teachers  must  be  tried.  And  for 
so  great  a  work,  finally,  four  years  is  not  one  day  too  long. 
This  whole  matter  is  not  a  question  of  administering  to  the 
student  so  many  units  of  instruction,  the  time  and  place  making 
no  difference.  If  it  were,  we  might  answer  easily  enough :  the 
present  high-school  course  is  well-nigh  the  equivalent  of  the 
old  college  course;  therefore  let  the  college  course  be  cut  out 
entirely,  or  reduced,  at  the  longest,  to  two  years.  No !  it  is  a 
question  of  the  value  of  college  life  as  a  whole,  as  a  unique  and 
individual  power. 

The  institution  of  which  the  New  England  college  is  the 
type  has  established  its  position.  It  is  known  by  the  men  it 
has  produced.  We  must  not  be  so  conservative  as  to  hold  it 
against  improvement;  but  we  must  allow  no  encroaching  uni- 
versity system  to  undermine  its  essential  character. 

Harold  C.  Goddard, 

Amherst  College,  A.  B.    1900 
New  York  City 
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The  Principles  of  logic. — By  Herbert  Aistin  Aikins,  Professor  of  philoso)  hy 
in  the  College  for  Women  of  Western  Reserve  University  :  New  York:  Henry 
Holt  &  Co.,  p.  x  +  489  p.     $1.50 

This  new  text-book  of  logic,  in  spite  of  its  unattractive  ap- 
pearance, is  unusually  interesting.  Most  noteworthy  is  the 
manner  in  which  the  author  attempts  to  modify  thetreatment  of 
deductive  logic.  He  belongs  to  the  school  which  believes  that 
logic  is  the  science,  not  of  thought,  but  of  things.  He  holds 
that  the  standpoint  for  deduction  is  the  same  as  that  for  induc- 
tion. Hence  the  former  is  no  less  than  the  latter  a  material 
science.  Both  deal  with  '*  those  laws  of  things  which  all 
thought  must  respect  "  (p.  6).  Moreover,  logical  propositions 
do  not  express  relations  simply  by  exclusion  and  inclusion,  as 
in  traditional  logic.  As  a  working  list  of  these  relations  he 
suggests  the  following :  individual  identity,  subject  and  attri- 
bute, causal  or  dynamic  relations  between  things,  various  non- 
dynamic relations  and  noetic  relations,  besides  combinations  of 
these. 

The  usual  treatment  of  quality  and  quantity  and  of  opposi- 
tion follows.  A  division  of  terms  into  demonstrative  and 
descriptive  (p.  58)  has  paved  the  way  for  a  treatment  of  con- 
version in  which  other  relations  besides  those  of  inclusion  and 
exclusion  can  be  included.  Sometimes  the  relation  expressed 
by  the  copula  must  be  reversed — c.  g.,  John  is  the  father  of 
James  converted  into  James  is  the  child  of  John.  Attention  to 
the  meaning  of  words  will  obviate  all  difficulty.  The  method 
of  dealing  with  the  syllogism  is  of  course  the  real  test  of  the 
work.  The  traditional  rules  are  omitted  and  in  their  place  we 
find  a  statement  of  the  principles  involved  followed  by  cautions 
for  their  use.  These  principles  are  stated  for  each  of  the 
figures  in  turn.  For  the  first  figure  the  principle  is:  "  What  is 
said  to  be  true  of  every  member  of  a  group  is  said  about  each 
one  of  them,  even  tho  each  is  not  separately  thought  of  when 
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the  statement  is  made."  The  cautions  are:  (i)  "A  relation 
can  belong  to  some  members  of  a  group  without  belonging  to 
all  the  members,  to  any  given  member  or  to  any  one  of  a  given 
group  of  members  ";  and  (2)  "  To  say  that  something  is  true 
of  certain  objects  does  not  imply  that  it  is  false  of  others." 
Similarly  of  the  second  and  third  figures — in  all,  three  prin- 
ciples and  eight  cautions.  The  fourth  is  not  regarded  as  in- 
volving any  principle  distinct  from  the  others,  and  hence  is  not 
a  true  figure.  Formal  fallacies  are  of  course  failures  to  observe 
the  cautions.  There  is  a  new  system  of  symbols  and  there  are 
many  points  of  interest  in  the  treatment  of  material  fallacies, 
disjunction,  and  other  topics,  but  space  does  not  permit  a  dis- 
cussion of  them  here. 

In  comparing  induction  and  deduction  he  asserts  that  so  far 
as  the  demonstrative  side  of  the  two  is  concerned  they  do  not 
differ.  Both  seek  "  to  find  whether  the  conditions  named  in 
the  premises  could  exist  in  the  assumed  universe  in  the  absence 
of  the  conditions  named  in  the  conclusion."  Induction  is  less 
certain  in  its  conclusions  because  the  relation  of  things  which  it 
has  to  assume  are  more  complex  and  the  particular  facts  to 
be  built  together  are  often  innumerable.  Its  "  ideal  is  to  search 
thru  the  world  and  find  every  fact  of  a  given  sort." 

Students  of  logic  will  see  that  Professor  Aikins's  position  on 
many  of  the  questions  of  logical  theory  noted  above,  is  open  to 
dispute.  Some  of  these  are  discussed  briefly,  others  are  dis- 
missed with  a  dogmatic  statement.  The  limits  of  a  text-book 
did  not  permit  full  discussion  of  controverted  questions,  and  it 
might  have  been  better  to  have  omitted  these  discussions  alto- 
gether, and  to  have  left  the  justification  of  his  conclusions  to  a 
more  complete  discussion  elsewhere.  The  value  of  the  book  as 
an  educational  instrument  would  have  suffered  little  thereby. 
Professor  Aikins  has  attempted  to  make  a  book  which  shall  be 
"  more  correct  philosophically  and  better  pedagogically."  The 
degree  of  his  success  on  the  former  ground  is  considerable, 
but  it  does  not  follow  from  the  statement  that  it  is  better  to 
"  teach  a  student  to  look  a  situation  in  the  face  and  analyze  it." 
that  the  best  way  to  accomplish  this  is  to  lead  him  directly  up 
to  it.  Every  good  teacher  of  logic  should,  of  course,  show  the 
student  the  principles  involved  in  reasoning,  in  whatever  form. 
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but  it  may  or  may  not  be  better  to  lead  up  to  these  principles 
by  way  of  formal  processes.  If  the  real  principles  can  be  pre- 
sented in  a  form  which  is  not  too  abstract  or  too  involved,  then 
much  will  be  gained  by  discarding  artificial  forms.  Professor 
Aikins  has  led  the  way  toward  accomplishing  this.  It  would  be 
extremely  difficult  to  use  his  text-book  in  its  entirety  with  an 
ordinary  college  class  in  time  usually  allotted  for  the  teaching 
of  logic.  But  altho  it  is  not  satisfactory  for  class  use,  it  is  a 
book  which  every  student  of  logic  should  at  some  time  read. 
It  is  suggestive  thruout;  the  illustrations  are  well  chosen;  and 
many  of  the  chapters,  e.  g.,  those  on  "  Averages,"  and  on 
"  Testimony/'  are  unusually  good.  Professor  Aikins  has  done 
much  toward  making  the  study  of  logic  a  matter  of  practical 
importance  to  studaits. 

Adam  Leroy  Jones 

Columbia  University 


Introduction  to  the  study  of  American  literature. — By  William  Cranston 
Lawton,  Professor  of  the  Greek  Language  and  Literature  at  Adelphi  College. 
Globe  School  Book  Company,  New  York  and  Chicago,     vii  -f-  384  p.     $1  00. 

Professor  Lawton's  book  is  interesting  reading  for  one  who 
is  familiar  with  the  literature  of  the  field  it  covers;  the  author 
gives  us  his  opinions  al>out  American  writers  and  their  works 
frankly  and  unreservedly,  and  they  are  generally  sane,  sug- 
gestive and  interesting  opinions.  But  the  book  is  not,  as  we 
learn  from  the  title  and  the  preface  that  it  is  intended  to  be. 
an  introduction  to  American  literature  adapted  to  the  needs 
"  of  the  young  reader."  Its  tone  thruout  is  remote,  allu- 
sive, and  literary.  Instead  of  direct  criticism  we  usually 
have  comparisons  with  works  that  the  young  reader  cannot 
be  supposed  to  have  read,  or,  in  many  instances,  even  to  have 
heard  of.  In  a  single  paragraph  of  ten  lines  on  the  Scarlet 
letter  occur  allusions  to  Antigone,  Medea,  and  Adam  Bede;  in 
another  passage  of  equal  length  are  mentioned  Macbeth, 
Hamlet,  Lear,  Rosalind,  Prospero,  Tito,  Komola,  and  the 
Comtnedia  of  Dante  Alighieri.  Are  we  to  infer  that  the  young 
reader  is  to  come  to  American  literature  after  he  has  read 
all  other  literature? 

But  there  occur  allusions  not  only  to  great  books  such 
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as  the  student  ought  to  know  or  learn  to  know;  the  pages 
are  also  thickly  sprinkled  with  titles  of  books  that  can  be 
familiar  or  interesting  only  to  the  professed  litterateur  or  the 
all-devouring  member  of  a  modern  literary  club — Valentino, 
Sforza,  The  Forge  in  the  forest,  the  plays  of  Stephen  Philips, 
and  dozens  of  others.  In  short,  the  book  is  a  group  of  liter- 
ary essays,  not  a  simple  presentation  of  the  essential  outlines 
of  the  history  of  American  literature,  such  as  would  meet  the 
needs  of  boys  and  girls  reading  or  about  to  read  that  literature 
systematically  for  the  first  time. 

In  its  mechanical  arrangement  the  volume  is  well  managed. 
The  general  subject  is  divided  chronologically  into  three  sec-' 
tions  or  books;  the  first  extends  to  1830  and  includes  Irving, 
Cooper,  Bryant,  and  Poe;  the  second  extends  from  1830  to 
1870  and  practically  concludes  the  list  of  important  names. 
The  third  period,  from  1870  on.  the  author  calls  the  National 
Period,  and  in  default  of  any  figures  of  commanding  impor- 
tance, he  is  driven  to  mention  a  host  of  contemporary  and 
more  or  less  minor  writers.  Among  these,  partly  in  defer- 
ence to  foreign  opinion,  the  chief  place  is  assigned  to  Mark 
Twain;  the  same  authority,  however,  should  have  prevented 
the  author  from  dismissing  Whitman  in  a  single  paragraph 
as  "  uninteresting." 

Each  section  of  the  book  is  followed  by  a  chronological 
table  after  the  manner  of  Whitman's  Chronological  outlines  of 
American  literature,  and  each  chapter  is  followed  by  a  bibliog- 
raphy and  a  paragraph  of  suggestions  for  classroom  work, 
addressed  to  the  teacher.  The  book  concludes  with  an  index 
of  authors  and  works,  a  bibliographical  index  giving  titles  of 
critical  and  biographical  works  such  as  are  not  included  in 
the  body  of  the  book,  and  a  list  of  subjects  for  essays  and  lec- 
tures. This  apparatus,  tho  much  of  it  would  add  greatly 
to  the  confusion  of  the  young  reader  for  whom  the  book  is  in- 
tended, should  prove  of  assistance  to  the  one  for  whom  the 
book  is  best  adapted,  the  teacher  or  lecturer  in  the  general 
subject  of  American  literature. 

George  Philip  Krapp 

Columbia  University 
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THE  BACCALAUREATE  COURSE  IN  ITS  RELATION 
TO  THE  PROFESSIONAL  SCHOOLS  » 

It  is  not  easy  to  set  forth  in  few  words  the  relation  of  the 
colonial  colleges  to  preparation  for  professional  life.  Not  much 
of  the  instruction  which  they  offered  was  technically  profes- 
sional. Yet  the  professional  bent  was  stronger  in  them  than 
in  the  colleges  of  a  later  day.  Colleges  were  for  the  service 
of  God  in  church  and  commonwealth,  and  that  service  was  to 
be  rendered  thru  the  professional  and  governmental  activi- 
ties of  the  alumni.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  college 
course  was  regarded  as  the  first,  undifferentiated  stage  of  pro- 
fessional training. 

The  profession  chiefly  in  view  was,  of  course,  the  Christian 
ministry.  A  few  subjects  in  divinity,  of  a  pretty  distinct  and 
technical  sort,  found  their  way  into  the  general  college  cur- 
riculum, and  were  pursued,  willy-nilly,  by  students  who  were 
preparing  for  other  than  the  ministerial  calling.  A  large  part 
of  the  immediate  preparation  for  ordination,  however,  was 
made  by  young  theological  students  thru  private  reading,  and 
practice  in  sermonizing  under  the  direction  of  some  ministerial 
friend  engaged  in  an  active  pastorate.  So  the  prospective  phy- 
sician learned  of  a  practicing  physician,  the  prospective  lawyer 
of  a  practicing  attorney.  And  all  three,  if  their  training  was 
ideally  complete,  had  taken  the  same  classical  and  philosophi- 

1  A  paper  read  before  the  Department  of  Higher  Education  of  the  National 
Educational  Association,  at  Boston,  Mass.,  July  7,  1903. 
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cal  course  in  college  as  the  groundwork  of  their  professional 
education. 

The  colonial  view  in  its  most  extreme  form  was  set  forth  by 
President  Clap  of  Yale  College,  in  his  Religious  constitution 
of  Colleges,  published  in  1754.  "Colleges,"  he  said,  "are 
Religious  Societies,  of  a  Superior  Nature  to  all  others.  For 
whereas  Parishes,  are  Societies,  for  training  up  the  Common 
People;  Colleges,  are  Societites  of  Ministers,  for  training  up 
Persons  for  the  Work  of  the  Ministry.  .  .  Some  indeed, 
have  supposed,  that,  the  only  design  of  Colleges,  was  to  teach 
the  Arts,  and  Sciences.  .  .  But  it  is  probable,  that  there  is 
not  a  College,  to  be  found  upon  Earth,  upon  such  a 
Constitution." 

On  the  other  hand,  an  advanced  colonial  view  was  expressed 
by  William  Smith,  D.  D.,  Provost  of  the  College  of  Philadel- 
phia, in  his  General  view  of  the  College  of  Mirania,  an  ideal 
sketch,  published  in  1753,  as  a  suggestion  relative  to  the  college 
then  projected  for  the  Province  of  New  York.  "  The  Miran- 
ians,"  according  to  this  account.  "  divide  the  whole  body  of 
people  into  two  grand  classes.  The  first  consists  of  those  de- 
signed for  the  learned  professions;  by  which  they  understand 
divinity,  lazv,  physic,  and  the  chief  offices  of  the  state.  The 
second  class  consists  of  those  designed  for  the  mechanic  pro- 
fessions, and  all  the  remaining  people  of  the  country."  The 
Miranians  show  their  liberality  by  providing  a  good  education 
for  this  second  class  up  to  the  age  of  fifteen.  But  college  train- 
ing is  reserved  for  those  of  the  former  class.  Beginning  at  the 
age  of  six,  all  are  trained  alike  for  the  first  three  years.  Then 
those  intended  for  college  pass  thru  a  five-years  course  in  a 
Latin  school.  They  are  ready  for  college  at  the  age  of  four- 
teen, and  their  college  course  is  five  years  in  length,  the  first 
year  being  devoted  chiefly  to  Greek,  the  second  to  Mathema- 
tics, the  third  to  Philosophy,  the  fourth  to  Rhetoric  and 
Poetry,  and  the  fifth  to  Agriculture  and  History. 

If  it  was  difficult  to  characterize  briefly  the  colonial  ideal  of 
higher  education,  it  is  hardly  easier  to  trace  the  subtle  change 
which  came  over  this  ideal  and  gave  us  the  typical  American 
college  of  the  nineteenth  century.     In  both  Europe  and  Amer- 
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ica,  the  Revolutionary  Age  brought  forth  a  new  estimate  of 
human  worth,  as  human,  and  a  new  demand  for  a  purely  hu- 
mane culture.  We  cannot  even  attempt  at  this  time  to  unravel 
the  influences,  religious,  scientific,  literary,  revolutionary, 
which  led  to  these  shiftings  of  emphasis.  But  the  distinctive 
college  ideal  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  the  ideal  of  purely 
liberal  culture,  in  one  of  the  noblest  forms  in  which  that  con- 
ception has  appeared  in  the  history  of  human  thought.  If 
this  lofty  idealism  dwelt  overmuch  in  the  thin  air  of  academic 
*  abstraction,  it  none  the  less  called  out  upon  its  heights  a  de- 
voted and  enthusiastic  following.  The  ideal  of  the  colleges 
became  the  ideal  of  the  academies.  Somewhat  modified,  it  reap- 
peared in  the  common  schools ;  and  the  American  people,  with 
marvelous  unanimity,  embraced  this  common  faith  and  pur- 
pose, that  education  shall  be  first  and  chiefly  for  manhood,  ir- 
respective of  differences  of  family  history,  or  of  prospective 
occupation.  Thru  the  greater  part  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
accordingly,  we  saw  general,  that  is,  liberal  education  in  the 
ascendency;  and  professional  education  rising  indeed,  but 
slowly  and  painfully.  Professional  schools  had  come  into  ex- 
istence in  large  numbers,  and  were  more  and  more  largely  at- 
tended. But  their  educational  character  was  hardly  taken 
seriously,  and  their  courses  of  instruction  were  looked  upon  as. 
only  a  slight  improvement  on  the  system  of  apprenticeship- 
An  increasing  number  of  students  entered  upon  professional! 
studies  without  having  taken  any  part  of  the  college  course.2 
There  had  come  to  be  an  unmistakable  rift  between  studies 
for  culture  and  studies  for  vocation.  1 

'The  American  Almanac  for  1842  contained  a  list  of  101  colleges,  39  theo 
logical  seminaries,  to  law  schools,  and  31  medical  schools  in  the  United  States. 
C/.,  Wayland,  Present  collegiate  system,  etc.,  p.  S.  Dr.  Wayland  goes  on 
•  to  say,  "  I  rather  fear  that  the  impression  is  gaining  ground  that  this  [college] 
preparation  is  not  essential  to  success  in  professional  study.  A  large  proportion  of 
our  medical  students  are  not  graduates.  The  proportion  of  law  students  of  the 
same  class  is,  I  rather  think,  increasing.  The  proportion  of  students  for  the  min- 
istry who  resort  to  college  is  much  larger  than  formerly  "  (Op.  cit.,  p.   153) 

In  1890  it  was  estimated  that  8  per  cent  of  the  medical  students,  18  percent. 
of  the  law  students,  and  23  per  cent,  of  the  theologkal  students  of  the  whole 
country  had  taken  a  degree  in  arts  or  science.  Report  of  a  special  committee  (of 
the  Hoard  of  Overseers  of  Harvard  University),  p.  12. 
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The  old  college  course  was  for  a  long  time  but  little  changed ; 
but  insensibly  it  had  come  to  be  prescribed  for  culture  rather 
than  as  prq^aration  for  the  professions. 

Out  of  the  enormous  literature  relating  to  the  American  col- 
lege, which  the  nineteenth  century  brought  forth,  we  may  take, 
as  a  single  representative,  the  Thoughts  on  the  present  collegiate 
system  of  the  United  States  of  Francis  Wayland,  published  in 
1842.  This  work  is  of  great  historical  value,  because  of  the 
detailed  account  which  it  presents  of  the  actual  college  admin- 
istration of  that  day;  and  in  its  recommendations  concerning 
improvements,  moreover,  it  is  prophetic  of  some  of  the  best 
things  in  our  later  college  history.  "  No  nation,"  said  Presi- 
dent Wayland,  "  can  derive  the  benefit  which  God  intended 
from  the  intellect  which  he  has  conferred  upon  it,  unless  all 
that  intellect,  of  what  sort  soever  it  be,  have  the  means  of 
full  and  adequate  development."  But  the  colleges  as  then 
conducted  he  declared  to  be  "  merely  schools  preparatory  to 
entrance  upon  some  one  of  the  professions."  He  continues: 
"  In  consequence  of  this  unintentional  restriction,  a  very  large 
class  of  our  people  have  been  deprived  of  all  participation  in 
the  benefits  of  higher  education.  It  has  been  almost  impossible 
in  this  country,  for  the  merchant,  the  mechanic,  the  manu- 
facturer, to  educate  his  son,  beyond  the  course  of  a  common 
academy  unless  he  gave  him  the  education  preparatory  for  a 
profession."  At  the  same  time,  an  increasing  number  were 
entering  the  professional  schools  without  this  preliminary  col- 
lege training.  The  colleges  were  not  in  close  touch  with  the 
after-life  of  their  graduates.  "  The  college  or  university 
forms  no  integral  and  necessary  part  of  the  social  system.  . 
.  .  In  no  other  country  is  the  whole  plan  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  young  so  entirely  dissevered  from  connexion  with 
the  business  of  subsequent  life." 

It- was  this  state  of  affairs  which  President  Wayland  would 
remedy.  "  Let  the  college  be  the  grand  center  of  intelligence 
to  all  classes  and  conditions  of  men,  diffusing  among  all  the 
light  of  every  kind  of  knowledge,  and  approving  itself  to  the 
best  feelings  of  every  class  of  the  community."  To  this  end, 
he  would  raise  the  requirements  for  admission,  thus  securing 
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students  of  a  more  uniform  and  more  advanced  age.  To  this 
improved  student  body  he  would  offer  an  improved  college 
course,  one  of  the  suggested  changes  being  the  provision  of  a 
course  parallel  with  that  in  arts,  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bach- 
elor of  Science  or  of  Literature.  "  The  question  will  here  be 
asked,  What  are  we  to  do  with  the  four-year  course?  I 
answer,  it  seems  to  me  of  but  very  little  consequence  whether 
we  do  with  it  or  without  it.  .  .  I  certainly  would  not 
have  the  period  curtailed  commencing  with  the  present,  or 
even  with  much  higher  requirements  for  admission  to  the  uni- 
versity.   But  I  would  not  have  it  a  matter  of  time." 

We  will  pause  here  to  consider  briefly  the  place  which  the 
baccalaureate  course  has  occupied  on  the  scale  of  years  of  col- 
lege-men's lives,  thru  our  educational  history.  Harvard 
College  settled  down  at  a  very  early  day  to  a  four-year  course, 
and  from  that  time  on  the  quadrennium  was  so  nearly  uni- 
versal in  the  practice  of  our  colleges  that  there  is  no  need  to 
seek  for  occasional  exceptions.3  For  generations,  this  was  the 
most  rigid  time-allotment  to  be  found  anywhere  in  our  educa- 
tional system.  When  we  came  to  have  professional  schools, 
they  were  for  a  long  time  without  any  common  standards. 
Below  the  college,  the  preparatory  schools  were  likewise  va- 
riable. The  courses  were  largely  determined  by  college-ad- 
mission requirements,  and  only  gradually  shaped  themselves 
into  another  four-year  curriculum. 

No  extended  inquiry  has  yet  been  made,  so  far  as  I  can  learn, 
into  the  actual  ages  of  colonial  college  boys.  We  know  that 
well-endowed  students  were  occasionally  graduated  in  their 
teens — in  some  instances  before  they  were  half  thru  their 
teens.  These  last  were  probably  exceptional  cases.  The  sig- 
nificant fact  is  that,  however  rigid  the  college  course,  the  loose 
organization  of  the  secondary  schools  made  such  early  gradu- 
ation possible.* 

*  Yale  College  had  a  very  early  provision  under  which  the  course  might  be 
shortened,  but  it  seems  not  to  have  been  carried  into  effect.  The  course  of  the 
College  of  Philadelphia,  before  the  Revolution,  was  three  years  in  length.  More 
recently  the  undergraduate  course  at  Johns  Hopkins  University  has  been  a  three 
years'  course. 

4  President  F.  A.  P.  Barnard,  of  Columbia  College,    in  his  Annual  Report  of 
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For  the  period  since  the  Revolution,  we  have  now  at 
hand  the  results  of  an  extended  inquiry  made  by  Mr. 
Thomas.6  Full  statistics  were  found  to  be  available  for  only 
eleven  institutions.  The  list  does  not  include  any  of  the 
greater  universities  of  the  country,  but  is  made  up  of  smaller 
universities  and  representative  colleges,  seven  of  them  in  New 
York  and  New  England,  one  in  the  South,  and  three  in  the 
Middle  West.  These  statistics  show  in  the  period  from  the 
Revolution  to  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  but  little 
marked  deviation  from  the  standards  of  more  recent  times.8 
Mr.  Thomas  has  analyzed  with  especial  care  the  records 
of  the  past  fifty  years.  It  appears  from  his  summary  that,  half 
a  century  ago,  the  median  age  of  graduation  from  these  eleven 
institutions  ranged  from  twenty  years  and  seven  months,  at 
New  York  University,  to  twenty-five  years  and  two  months, 
at  Oberlin.  During  the  last  full  decade,  1890-99,  the  range  is 
less  great,  extending  from  twenty  years  and  two  months,  at 
the  University  of  Alabama,  to  twenty-three  years  and  eleven 
months,  at  Oberlin  College  and  Syracuse  University.  One 
institution,  at  the  end  of  the  half-century,  was  where  it  had 
been  at  the  beginning.  The  remaining  ten  were  equally  divided, 
five  of  them  showing  a  higher  and  five  a  lower  median  age 
or  graduation.     Counting  still  by  institutions,  the  median  age 

1880,  "  presented  a  list  of  eighty-one  eminent  men,  all  of  them  graduates  of  the 
early  years  of  this  [nineteenth]  century  or  earlier,  and  none  of  them  graduated  at 
a  more  advanced  age  than  eighteen."  In  1886  he  presented  the  results  of  a  simi- 
lar study,  relating  to  250  persons,  none  of  whom  graduated  later  than  the  middle  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  The  youngest  of  these  graduated  at  the  age  of  nine  ;  the 
oldest  at  thirty-one.  Three  were  thirteen,  three  were  fourteen,  and  eight  were 
twenty-six  at  graduation.  The  largest  number  graduated  at  nineteen,  the  next 
largest  at  eighteen,  and  the  average  of  the  whole  number  was  19.87  {Annual  re- 
port of  the  President  of  Columbia  College,  1885-86,  p.  32. 

'"Changes  in  the  age  of  college  graduation,"  by  W.  Scott  Thomas,  The 
Popular  Science  Monthly,  June,  1903,  pp.  159-171. 

•  Cf.,  the  .following,  written  in  1842:  "  Young  persons  maybe  admitted  to  our 
colleges  at  the  close  of  their  fourteenth  year,  and  many  enter  at  that  eaily  age. 
The  requirements  of  our  colleges  are,  however,  so  moderate  that  a  young  man  who 
has  commenced  life  with  other  expectations  may,  at  a  much  more  advanced  age, 
change  his  pursuits,  and  in  a  year  or  two  be  prepared  for  admission  to  college. 
Thus,  a  considerable  proportion  of  every  class  have  attained  to  twenty-five  or  thirty 
years  of  age.  Thirty-two  or  three  is  not  an  uncommon  age  for  a  candidate  for  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,"  Wayland,  (op.  cit.,  p.  31). 
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of  graduation  in  this  whole  group,  in  the  first  of  the  five  decades 
under  consideration,  was  twenty-two  years,  nine  months,  and 
six-tenths,  while  in  the  last  decade  of  the  five  it  was  twenty- 
two  years,  seven  months,  and  five-tenths,  showing  a  lower 
age  at  the  end  of  the  period,  by  about  two  months,  than  at  its 
beginning. 

By  changing  the  method  of  computation,  it  is  shown  that 
in  the  first  of  these  decades  the  average  age  of  graduation  of 
all  of  the  students  included  in  the  reckoning  was  twenty-three 
years  and  three  months,  while  in  the  last  decade  it  was  twenty- 
three  years  and  five-tenths  of  a  month.  Here  again  there  ap- 
pears a  slight  lowering  of  the  age  at  which  the  baccalaureate 
was  taken. 

Mr.  Thomas  has  attacked  his  problem  by  a  third  line 
of  approach,  which  yields  the  most  interesting  results  of  all. 
He  has  computed  the  percentages  of  students  graduated  at  the 
different  years  of  their  age,  and  plotted  the  resulting  curves, 
comparing  the  first  decade  of  this  period  with  the  last.  From 
this  it  appears  that  the  student  body  is  becoming  somewhat 
more  homogeneous  with  regard  to  age;  that  a  smaller  per- 
centage is  found  either  below  or  above  the  age  of  the  bulk  of 
the  class;  and  that  the  favorite  age  of  graduation,  the  "  mode." 
as  he  calls  it,  which  was  between  twenty  and  twenty-one  in  the 
decade,  1850-59,  has  risen  and  is  found  between  twenty-one 
and  twenty-two  in  the  decade,  1890-99.  In  this  we  see  brought 
to  pass  one  of  the  changes  which  President  Wayland  proposed.7 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  various  in- 
fluences combined  to  lend  new  emphasis  to  professional  edu- 
cation. The  great  advance  which  had  recently  been  made  in 
the  physical  sciences  had  undoubtedly  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
the  change.  It  is  not  surprising  that  schools  of  medicine 
should  have  been  among  the  first  institutions  to  respond  to  this 

'Earlier  discussions  of  the  same  problem  maybe  found  in  the  following  papers: 
Andrews,  E.  Benjamin,  "  Time  and  age  in  relation  to  the  college  curriculum," 
Educational  Review,  vol.  i.  p.  133-146,  February,  1891. 

Table  of  ages  of  students  entering  freshman  class  of  Brown  University,  by  five- 
year  periods,  1827-90:   1827-30,  17.7  years;   1831-75,  over  IS   and  not  over  19 
1876-90,  from  19.0  to  19.4. 

Age  of  students  entering  freshman  class  at  Harvard:  From  1856  to  1859,  under 
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new  quickening.  When  these  schools  undertook  seriously  to 
lengthen  and  strengthen  their  courses  of  instruction,  they 
found  the  age  of  graduation  from  college  already  so  high  that 
to  add  a  sufficient  professional  course  to  the  ordinary  course 
in  liberal  arts,  would  present  serious  practical  difficulties. 
Then  arose  a  demand  for  the  shortening  of  the  traditional 
college  course,  and  this  was  followed  by  a  demand  for  the  short- 
ening and  enriching  of  the  courses  in  lower  schools.  Harvard 
University  was  the  storm-center  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  dis- 
cussion. I  shall  accordingly  chronicle,  as  briefly  as  possible, 
the  official  history  of  Harvard's  part  in  the  movement  down 
to  the  early  nineties,  and  there  this  sketch  will  come  to  an  end. 

In  his  annual  report  for  1883-84,  President  Eliot  started 
the  discussion  by  suggesting,  a  propos  of  plans  for  lengthening 
the  course  of  medical  instruction  to  four  years,  the  advisability 
of  shortening  the  course  in  the  college  proper  to  three  years, 
or  of  bringing  undergraduates  to  avail  themselves  of  the  facili- 
ties already  provided  for  abbreviating  the  college  course. 

The  faculty  of  the  medical  school,  in  June,  1886,  proposed  to 
the  Academic  Council  a  plan  for  the  abridgment  of  the  college 
course,  by  those  who  would  go  from  the  college  to  the  profes- 
sional school  of  the  university.  The  faculty  of  law  concurred 
in  this  recommendation.  After  consideration  in  committee 
and  extended  discussion,  the  Academic  Council,  in  November, 
1887,  requested  the  college  faculty  to  consider  the  expediency 
of  a  reduction  of  the  college  course.  The  reply  of  the  faculty 
was  not  given  till  March,  1890.  It  took  the  form  of  four 
recommendations,  addressed  to  the  Corporation : 

"  I.  That  the  requirements  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 

18;  from  i860  to  1880,  over  18  and  under  19;  from  1881  to  1890,  six  years  out  of 
the  ten,  19  or  over. 

Summary  .  "  While  the  average  age  of  graduation  at  New  England  colleges  is 
rising,  the  usual  age  is  falling." 

Bartlett,  S.  C,  "  Shortening  the  college  course."    Education,  vol.  ii.  p.  585-590, 
June,  1891. 

Average  age  of  entrance  has  not  been  materially  rising  at  Williams,  Michigan, 
Tufts,  Dartmouth.  At  Dartmouth,  average  age  of  last  four  graduating 
classes  was  less  than  four  months  higher  than  that  of  classes  in  1832-36.  At 
Michigan  University,  average  of  present  freshmen  class  is  one  year  less  than 
that  of  the  classes  fifteen  years  ago. 
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Arts  be  expressed  ...  in  terms  of  courses  of  study  satisfac- 
torily accomplished. 

"  2.  That  the  number  of  courses  required  for  the  degree  be 
sixteen. 

"  3.  That  when  a  student  enters  college  there  shall  be  placed 
to  his  credit  .  .  .  ( 1 )  any  advanced  studies  on  which  he  has 
passed  in  his  admission  examination  beyond  the  number  re- 
quired for  admission,  and  (2)  any  other  college  studies  which 
he  has  anticipated. 

"  4.  That  a  student  may  be  recommended  for  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts  in  the  middle  as  well  as  at  the  end  of  the 
academic  year." 

This  report  was  approved  by  the  President  and  Fellows,  who 
transmitted  it  to  the  Board  of  Overseers.  From  April,  1890, 
to  April,  1891,  the  Overseers  had  the  matter  under  considera- 
tion, and  during  the  same  twelvemonth  public  discussion  of 
the  shortening  of  the  college  course  was  at  its  height.  Then 
action  was  taken  by  the  Overseers,  refusing  consent  to  the  first, 
second,  and  fourth  proposals  of  the  faculty,  and  approving  the 
third,  with  unimportant  modifications.  In  reporting  this 
action,  President  Eliot  called  attention  to  the  fact  "  that  any 
student  of  fair  parts  can  get  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  at 
Harvard  College  in  three  years  under  existing  regulations  with- 
out any  unreasonable  exertion." 

Parallel  with  this  movement  at  Harvard,  important  steps 
were  taken  in  other  institutions.  In  May,  1890,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity adopted  the  plan  of  permitting  seniors  to  elect  their 
studies,  under  certain  restrictions,  from  courses  offered  by  the 
faculties  of  philosophy,  political  science,  mines,  and  laws.  This 
arrangement  came  to  be  known  as  the  "  Columbia  Plan,"  by 
way  of  distinction  from  the  proposed  "  Harvard  Plan."  The 
University  of  Michigan  had  for  several  years  prescribed  its  re- 
quirements for  graduation  in  quantitative  terms,  and  had  per- 
mitted students  who  came  up  to  the  beginning  of  their  senior 
year  with  not  more  than  one  half-year's  work  of  their  course 
remaining  uncompleted,  to  take  professional  studies  during  the 
senior  year  along  with  the  remaining  work  of  the  undergradu- 
ate course.    The  further  provision  was  now  made  at  Michigan. 
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that  students  preparing  for  the  (four-year)  course  in  medicine 
might  arrange  for  an  overlapping  of  the  two  courses,  with  the 
result  that  the  general  and  the  professional  degree  might  both 
be  taken  in  seven  years.  The  University  of  Chicago  and  the 
Leland  Stanford  Junior  University  appeared  on  the  scene  at 
this  time,  with  their  characteristic  contributions  to  current  dis- 
cussion and  practice.  The  proposals  of  President  Butler  re- 
specting the  baccalaureate,  which  have  given  a  new  impetus  to 
the  movement  we  are  considering,  are  so  recent  that,  with  the 
discussions  of  this  session,  they  belong  rather  to  the  present 
than  to  the  province  of  the  chronicler. 

To  sum  up,  the  more  significant  aspects  of  this  history  seem 
to  me  to  be  these :  That  the  bachelor's  degree  has  in  some  sense 
determined  our  national  educational  standard ;  that  it  has  come 
to  be  a  general  possession  of  our  people,  that  is,  the  mark  simply 
of  the  well-educated  man,  irrespective  of  his  calling ;  that  with 
better  educational  organization,  it  has  come  to  represent  nor- 
mally a  higher  grade  of  training  than  it  once  stood  for;  that  in 
becoming  both  a  higher  degree  and  a  more  popular  degree,  it 
has  largely  lost  its  old-time  connection  with  training  for  voca- 
tion, and  has  prompted  young  people,  after  they  have  come  of 
legal  age,  to  go  on  still  with  general  studies,  and  without  seri- 
ous thought  of  occupation  in  life.  To  ward  off  the  danger  of 
chronic  dilettanteism,  which  is  thus  incurred;  to  integrate  the 
baccalaureate  with  life,  while  keeping  it  still  a  degree  of  high 
standing  and  also  a  popular  degree,  has  been,  I  think,  the  pur- 
pose of  recent  movements  in  this  field.  There  has  been  some 
consideration,  but  not  enough  consideration  as  yet,  of  the  prob- 
lem of  intermediate,  connective  courses,  between  general  cul- 
ture and  professional  training. 

Of  the  extensive  literature  to  which  this  question  has  given 
rise,  .attention  may  be  called  to  the  following,  in  addition  to  the 
papers  already  mentioned : 

Adams,  Charles  Kendall,  "  The  Next  step  in  education," 
The  Forum,  v.  10,  p.  618-632,  February,  1891. 

Comey,  Arthur  M.,  "  The  Growth  of  New  England  col- 
leges," Educational  Review,  v.  1,  p.  209-210,  March,  1891. 
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Gilman,  Daniel  C,  "  The  Shortening  of  the  college  cur- 
riculum," Educational  Review,  v.  i,  p.  1-7,  January,  1891. 

Harris,  George,  "  The  Age  of  Graduation  at  Amherst  Col- 
lege, 1830-1900,"  Educational  Review,  v.  25,  p.  525-7, 
May,  1903. 

Shaler,  N.  S.,  "  The  Use  and  limits  of  academic  culture," 
Atlantic  monthly,  v.  66,  p.   160-170,  August,   1890. 

Annual  report  of  the  President  of  Columbia  College:  1879-80 
(Barnard),  p.  44-56;  1885-86  (Barnard),  p.  14-37;  1890-91 
(Low),  p.  48-52;   1901-02   (Butler),  p.  29-49. 

Annual  report  of  the  President  of  Cornell  University 
(Adams),  1889-90,  p.  20-22. 

Report  of  the  President  of  Harvard  College  (Eliot),  1883-84. 
p.  36-37;  1885-86,  p.  14;  1886-87,  P-  14.  16-17,  75,  76,  80; 
1887-88,  p.  12-13,  81-83;  1888-89,  P-  2I>  116-119;  1890-91. 
p.  7-9. 

University  of  Michigan,  The  President's  Report  (Angell), 
for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1890,  p.  14-18. 

Report  of  the  President  of  Yale  University  (Hadley),  for  the 
academic  year  1901-1902,  p.  13-29,  42-51. 

Elmer  Ellsworth  Brown 

University  of  California 


II 

THE  LENGTH  OF  THE  COLLEGE  COURSE1 

The  period  devoted  to  professional  education  has  been 
more  than  doubled  within  the  last  forty  years  in  the 
United  States,  except  in  the  divinity  schools,  where 
three  years  were  early  required  and  are  still  required. 
In  Judge  Story's  law  school  at  Harvard  the  period 
of  residence  was  eighteen  months.  It  is  now  three 
years.  In  1869-70  the  period  of  required  residence  in  the  Har- 
vard Medical  School  was  four  months  in  each  of  three  years. 
It  is  now  nine  months  in  each  of  four  years.  This  tendency 
to  increase  the  period  of  professional  instruction  has  by  no 
means  exhausted  itself ;  and,  inasmuch  as  the  amount  of  pro- 
fessional knowledge  and  skill  to  be  acquired  by  every  student 
is  steadily  increasing,  we  must  expect  more  and  more  time  to 
be  devoted  to  professional  education.  This  tendency  is  by  no 
means  to  be  regretted.  The  advanced  studies  of  professional 
schools  supply  a  better  training  than  the  elementary  studies  of 
school  and  college ;  and  they  are  generally  pursued  by  the  pro- 
fessional student  with  greater  zeal  and  energy  than  either 
schoolboys  or  college  students  manifest;  but,  inasmuch  as  it 
is  the  interest  of  society  and  the  interest  of  the  individual  that 
young  men  should  be  enabled  to  enter,  well  trained,  on  the  prac- 
tice of  a  profession  by  the  time  they  are  twenty-five  years  old, 
it  follows  that  the  period  of  training  preliminary  or  preparatory 
to  professional  training  should  come  to  its  end  by  the  time  the 
young  men  are  twenty-one  years  old. 

If  we  ask,  next,  at  what  age  a  boy  who  has  had  good  op- 
portunities may  best  leave  his  secondary  school — whether  a  high 
school  in  a  city,  or  a  country  academy,  or  an  endowed  or  private 
school  for  the  sons  of  well-to-do  parents — the  most  reasonable 

1  A  paper  read  before  the  Department  of  Higher  Education  of  the  National 
Educational  Association  at  Boston,  Mass.,  July  7,  1903. 
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answer  is  at  the  age  of  eighteen.  At  that  age  the  average  boy 
is  ready  for  the  liberty  of  a  college  or  technical  school,  and  will 
develop  more  rapidly  in  freedom  than  under  the  constant  super- 
vision of  parents  or  schoolmasters.  Seventeen  is,  for  the  aver- 
age boy,  rather  young  for  college  freedom,  tho  safe  for 
steady  boys  of  exceptional  maturity.  Between  the  secondary 
school  and  the  professional  school,  then,  there  can  be,  as  a  rule, 
only  three  years  for  the  college.  The  American  colleges  have 
been  peculiar  in  expecting  so  long  a  residence  as  four  years. 
For  the  B.  A.  degree  Oxford  and  Cambridge  have  required 
residence  during  only  three  years,  and  during  much  less  than 
one-half  of  each  of  those  years.  Even  the  honor  men  at  Cam- 
bridge are  in  residence,  as  a  rule,  but  three  years.  Until  recent 
years  the  American  colleges  doubtless  needed  four  years,  because 
of  the  inadequacy  of  the  secondary  schools.  These  schools  hav- 
ing steadily  improved,  and  taken  on  themselves  more  and  more 
of  the  preliminary  training  of  well-educated  youth,  it  is  natural 
that  the  colleges  should  now  be  able  to  relinquish,  without 
lowering  their  own  standards,  a  portion  of  the  time  which  they 
have  heretofore  claimed.  What  portion,  is  the  interesting 
question.  In  the  Latin  countries  the  A.  B.  is  given  at  the  end 
of  the  secondary  school  course.  In  Germany  the  college  course 
and  the  degree  of  A.  B.  have  disappeared  altogether. 

On  this  point  I  confine  myself  to  stating  what 
answer  the  Harvard  Faculty  has  given  to  this  ques- 
tion about  the  relinquishment  of  a  portion  of  the 
time  heretofore  devoted  to  the  college.  The  principle 
on  which  the  Harvard  Faculty  has  acted  is  this :  They  pro- 
pose, in  reducing  the  time  required  for  the  A.  B.  degree  to  three 
years,  to  make  no  reduction  whatever  in  the  amount  of  work 
required  for  that  degree.  In  other  words,  they  propose  that 
the  degree  of  A.  B.,  taken  in  three  years,  shall  represent  the 
9ame  amount  of  attainment,  or  power  required,  which  the  A.  B. 
taken  in  four  years  has  heretofore  represented.  Under  the 
conditions  which  obtain  at  Harvard,  there  is  no  difficulty  what- 
ever in  bringing  about  this  result.  In  the  first  place  the  Faculty 
has  already  pushed  back  into  the  secondary  schools  a  good  deal 
of  work  of  proper  school  grade  which  used  to  be  done  in  the 
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college.  Secondly,  the  Faculty  requires  the  young  man  who 
takes  his  degree  in  three  years  to  pass  exactly  the  same  number 
of  examinations  on  the  same  number  of  courses  as  are  required 
of  the  man  who  takes  the  degree  in  four  years.  This  demand 
can  be  readily  met  by  the  student,  because  the  long  summer 
vacations  can  be  utilized,  and  the  ordinary  pace  or  rate  of  work 
of  the  student  in  the  four-years'  course  can  be  considerably 
accelerated  by  the  ambitious  man  who  proposes  to  take  his 
degree  in  three  years.  There  are  three  months  and  two-thirds 
of  vacation  at  Harvard  in  every  academic  year — a  superfluous 
amount.  The  standard  of  work  in  th$  four-years'  course  for 
the  Harvard  A.  B.  was  decidedly  lower  than  the  standard  of 
work  in  any  of  the  Harvard  professional  schools.  It  is  one 
of  the  advantages  of  the  three-year  plan  that  it  raises  this 
standard  of  work  during  the  college  residence.  Pursuing  this 
general  policy  that  the  requirements  for  the  A.  B.  are  not  to  be 
diminished,  the  Harvard  Faculty  fixes  the  minimum  regular 
residence  for  the  Harvard  A.  B.  at  three  years.  They  do  not 
believe  that  the  residence  can  be  reduced  to  two  years  without 
diminishing  the  amount  of  work  required  for  the  degree. 

At  several  different  times  it  was  proposed  in  the 
Harvard  Faculty  that  they  adopt  the  principle  of  count- 
ing the  first  year  spent  in  one  the  professional  schools 
towards  the  degree  of  A.  B.,  as  well  as  towards  the 
degree  of  the  professional  school;  but  the  Faculty  always 
rejected  that  proposal,  on  the  ground  that  this  method 
implied  a  reduction  of  one-quarter  in  the  requirements 
for  the  degree  of  A.  B.,  and  indeed  of  more  than  one-quarter, 
because  the  senior  year  ought  to  be  a  better  year  than  the  fresh- 
man year.  To  accentuate  this  determination  not  to  abate  the 
requirements  for  the  degree  of  A.  B.,  while  shortening  the  period 
of  residence,  the  Faculty  for  some  years  required  persons  who 
were  to  take  the  degree  in  three  years  to  obtain  higher  marks  or 
grades  than  were  required  of  persons  who  took  the  degree  in  four 
years.  This  particular  requirement  has  now  been  removed ;  but 
it  was  useful  during  the  years  of  transition,  because  it  made  it 
evident  that  the  three-years'  man,  on  the  average,  had  made 
greater  attainments  than  the  average  four-years'  man.     The 
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governing  boards  of  the  university  have  had  precisely  the 
same  intentions  as  the  Faculty ;  so  that  insistence  on  the  previ- 
ous sum  of  the  attainments  for  the  degree  is  the  characteristic 
feature  of  the  evolution  at  Harvard.  The  result  has  been 
brought  about  by  the  use  of  the  Harvard  admission  examina- 
tions to  raise  the  standards  of  the  secondary  schools,  by  the 
utilization  of  parts  of  the  long  summer  vacation,  and  by  en- 
couraging students  to  put  more  work  into  the  day  and  into  the 
year  while  they  are  in  residence  for  the  A.  B. 

The  Harvard  Faculty  has  endeavored  to  hold  fast  to  the 
actual  facts  of  the  case.  It  says  nothing  about  an  A.  B.  in  five 
years,  because  none  but  men  in  some  way  disabled  spend  five 
years  in  getting  a  bachelor's  degree.  It  does  not  try  to  bring 
boys  to  college  in  large  number  at  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  of 
age;  but  it  has  for  years  advised  that  they  come  at  eighteen 
instead  of  nineteen.  It  offers  the  bachelor's  degree  in  three 
years  or  three  and  a  half  years,  instead  of  four  years,  because 
many  students  can  win  the  degree  in  these  shorter  periods  of 
residence  without  any  lowering  of  the  standard.  In  short,  it 
proposes  to  hold  everything  it  has  won  for  the  college  and  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  and  to  meet  the  claims  of  profes- 
sional education  by  better  organization  of  the  whole  course  of 
education  from  beginning  to  end,  by  better  methods  of  teach- 
ing, and  by  large  and  early  freedom  of  choice  among  different 
studies. 

While  this  change  was  going  on  in  Harvard  College,  the 
university  took  the  important  step  of  requiring  the  A.  B.  for 
admission  to  its  three  oldest  professional  schools,  first  in  the 
Divinity  School,  then  in  the  Law  School,  and  lastly  in  the  Medi- 
cal School.  It  had  already  established  the  Graduate  School  in 
Arts  and  Sciences,  for  admission  to  which  a  preliminary  degree 
was,  of  course,  required.  It  is  unnecessary  to  point  out  that  this 
action  gives  the  strongest  possible  support  to  the  A.  B.  If  taken 
by  the  leading  universities  of  the  country  at  large,  it  would 
settle  at  once  in  the  affirmative  the  question  of  the  continued 
existence  of  the  American  college.  To  preserve  the  college, 
the  sure  way  is  to  keep  down  the  age  for  leaving  the  secondary 
school,  abbreviate  the  college  course  to  three  years,  and  require 
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the  A.  B.  for  admission  to  university  professional  schools. 
Then  we  may  avoid  what  has  happened  in  all  the  nations  of 
Continental  Europe,  namely,  the  disappearance  of  the  college 
course  for  the  A.  B. 

The  requirement  of  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  for  ad- 
mission to  the  professional  schools  has  the  happiest  effect  on 
the  whole  course  of  professional  study.  The  classes  in  the  pro- 
fessional schools  become  at  once  more  homogeneous  in  quality, 
and  that  quality  is  distinctly  higher  than  before.  To  believe 
that  any  other  result  were  possible  would  be  to  discredit  the 
college  course  itself. 

The  objections  to  this  very  decided  improvement  are  two. 
It  is  alleged  in  the  first  place,  that  the  professional  schools  of 
the  universities  cannot  bear  the  reduction  in  their  number  of 
students  which  would  follow  the  enforcement  of  this  require- 
ment. Doubtless  there  would  be  some  temporary  diminution 
in  the  number  of  students ;  but  the  experience  at  Harvard  shows 
that  this  reduction  would  be  only  temporary.  The  reduction 
is  lessened,  if  four  or  five  years'  notice  of  the  change  is  given. 
After  a  few  years,  the  reduction  would  be  overcome.  Indeed, 
in  the  Harvard  Law  School,  the  number  of  students  rapidly 
increased  after  the  requirement  of  a  degree  for  admission  to 
the  school.  As  a  rule,  the  men  already  engaged  in  the  practice 
of  a  profession  approve  and  actively  support  all  measures  which 
tend  to  raise  the  standard  of  education  for  their  profession. 
This  pecuniary  argument,  therefore,  may  safely  be  regarded  as 
one  of  only  temporary  and  limited  force.  The  other  objection 
is  a  sentimental  one.  It  is  said  that  the  requirement  of  a  de- 
gree for  admission  to  all  professional  schools  would  exclude 
some  yoyjig  men  of  remarkable  powers,  who  have  had  no  oppor- 
tunities in  their  earlier  years  to  obtain  a  good,  systematic  edu- 
cation. The  obvious  answer  to  this  objection  is  that  the  organ- 
ized institutions  of  education  are  not  planned  for  geniuses,  and 
that  geniuses  do  not  need  them.  Moreover,  it  is  not  supposed 
that  all  the  professional  schools  of  the  country  would  make  this 
requirement.  There  would  doubtless  be  plentv  of  private-ven- 
ture schools  in  the  large  cities,  which  would  receive  young 
men  of  an  appropriate  age  without  the  slightest  inquiry  into 
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their  preliminary  education.  That  is  the  case  to-day,  and  the 
proposed  change  in  university  policy  would,  of  course,  be  an 
advantage  to  such  schools.  The  question  before  us,  in  this 
Department  of  Higher  Education,  is  what  the  universities 
ought  to  do.  I  urge  that  the  universities  should  maintain  each 
its  present  standard  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  but 
should  permit  young  men  who  are  capable  of  reaching  that 
standard  in  three  years  of  residence  to  take  the  degree  in  three 
years;  and,  secondly,  that,  with  notice  of  not  less  than  four 
years,  they  should  require  some  bachelor's  degree  in  arts  or 
sciences  for  admission  to  their  professional  schools.  The  long 
notice  will  enable  parents,  schools,  and  the  whole  community 
to  adapt  themselves  to  the  change.  The  greater  the  number 
of  universities  which  unite  in  this  movement,  the  more  easily 
will  it  be  brought  about. 

It  will  be  observed,  perhaps,  that  I  have  said  nothing  about 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  or  Bachelor  of  Philosophy. 
My  reason  is  that  I  regard  those  degrees  as  only  temporary  and 
inferior  substitutes  for  the  traditional  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts.  I  believe  that  these  lesser  degrees  will  disappear  as 
soon  as  an  adequate  variety  uf  studies  is  allowed  to  count 
towards  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  Towards  this  ad- 
mirable consummation  the  Harvard  Faculty  has  already  taken 
some  important  steps.  Thus,  many  college  studies  can  be 
counted  toward  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science;  and  many 
of  the  studies  originally  introduced  into  the  university  thru 
the  Scientific  School  may  be  counted  towards  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts.  Again,  in  1903  and  thereafter,  the  require- 
ments for  admission  to  the  Scientific  School  represent  as  large 
an  amount  of  work  done  at  the  secondary  school  as  the  re- 
quirements for  admission  to  Harvard  College,  altho  the 
number  of  options  is  larger  in  the  Scientific  School 
requirements.  A  very  moderate  increase  in  the  number  of  re- 
quired studies  for  admission  to  the  Scientific  School,  and  in  the 
number  of  optional  studies  allowed  for  admission  to  Harvard 
College,  would  make  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the 
two  departments  identical.  For  a  time,  in  the  development  of 
the  American  universities,  there  was  a  strong  tendency  to  mul- 
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tiply  bachelor  degrees.  For  ten  years  past  the  tendency  has 
been  all  the  other  way.  Until  this  simplification  is  brought 
about,  however,  the  requirement  for  admission  to  the  university 
professional  schools  will  have  to  be  a  bachelor's  degree  in  arts 
or  sciences,  this  description  including  the  miscellaneous  de- 
grees in  letters,  philosophy,  engineering,  etc. 

Finally,  if  a  degree  in  arts  or  sciences  is  to  be  required  for 
admission  to  university  professional  schools,  the  road  to  such 
a  degree  should  be  as  smooth  and  broad  as  possible.  No  ex- 
clusive prescriptions  should  obstruct  it ;  and  the  various  needs 
of  the  individual  pupil  should  be  carefully  provided  for  in  both 

school  and  college. 

Charles  W.  Eliot 

Harvard  University 


Ill 

THE  LENGTH  OF  THE  COLLEGE  COURSE.1 

The  American  college  is  the  vital  center  of  our  system  of 
higher  education.  With  all  its  imperfections,  it  serves,  as 
probably  no  other  institution  can  serve,  to  uphold  the  standards 
of  the  secondary  schools  and  to  lift  from  below  the  level  of 
professional  schools.  It  occupies  an  intermediate  field  of  its 
own,  not  perfectly  denned,  but  as  clearly  defined  as  the  fields 
of  our  secondary  and  professional  education.  It  should  be  al- 
lowed and  encouraged,  as  they  are,  to  organize  itself  com- 
pletely and  efficiently  according  to  the  laws  of  its  own  life, 
without  curtailment  or  encroachment.  Otherwise  we  shall 
be  in  the  absurd  and  uncivilized  position  of  refusing  to  try  for 
the  best  college  education,  and  shall  be  sacrificing  to  commer- 
cial and  utilitarian  demands  the  one  educational  agency  most 
needed  to  purify  and  elevate  the  too  materialistic  tone  of  our 
American  life. 

By  tradition,  the  length  of  the  college  course  is  four  years. 
This  is  almost  universal.  There  seems  to  be  no  good  reason 
a  priori  why  it  should  have  been  four,  rather  than  five  or 
three,  or  even  two.  But  the  practical  unanimity  of  the  tra- 
dition indicates  that  thus  far  at  least  the  period  of  four  years 
has  been  found  to  be  well  suited  to  our  needs.  Analyze  this  as 
we  may,  it  is  a  definite  result  of  long  and  wide  experience,  and 
one  which  should  not  be  discarded  without  the  fullest  consider- 
ation. 

It  is  argued,  however,  that  conditions  are  changing,  and 
that  a  shorter  time  must  be  allotted,  if  we  would  save  the 
American  college.  This  argument  rests  mainly  on  the  increas- 
ing age  of  the  student  at  entrance  to  college  and  the  lengthen- 
ing courses  of  the  professional  schools.    The  fact  that  college 

'  A  paper  read  before  the  Department  of    Higher  Education  of  the  National 
Educational  Association  at  Boston,  Mass.,  July  7.  1903. 
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graduates  are  kept  back  from  entering  business  life  until  they 
are  twenty-two  need  not  disturb  us  on  economic  grounds, 
because  it  is  also  a  fact  that  the  marked  increase  of  college  grad- 
uates in  business  life  has  coincided  with  the  very  period  in 
which  the  age  of  graduation  has  been  rising.  But  for  those 
going  into  professional  life  the  case  is  different.  Taking 
eighteen  as  the  average  age  of  entrance  to  college,  adding  four 
years  of  college  and  three  or,  as  it  may  soon  be,  four  years 
of  professional  study,  the  young  doctor  or  lawyer  is  not  fledged 
until  he  is  twenty-six.  A  year,  or  even  two  years,  may  be 
saved  by  reducing  the  length  of  the  college  course. 

Let  us  admit,  at  once,  that  we  are  facing  a  serious  economic 
•question.  The  saving  of  a  year  or  two  in  time  and  money  will 
in  many  cases  settle  the  question  as  to  how  extended  an  edu- 
cation a  young  man  can  get.  Young  men  who  must  get  to  law 
or  medicine  by  twenty-four  must  forego  something,  if  they 
enter  college  at  eighteen.  No  device  will  secure  them  eight 
years  of  educated  life  in  six.  The  brighter  and  more  mature 
among  them  may  perhaps  save  a  year  by  entering  college  at 
seventeen.  But  this  does  not  meet  the  general  difficulty.  If 
by  any  chance  they  enter  at  sixteen,  they  will  be  found  as  a 
rule  too  immature  mentally  for  the  studies  and  too  immature 
morally  for  the  life  of  our  large  modern  colleges.  This  solu- 
tion may,  therefore,  be  dismissed  as  insufficient  and  unwise.  If 
the  year  or  two  years  is  to  be  saved,  it  must  be  taken  in  most 
instances  from  college,  or  from  the  professional  school. 

We  may  as  well  admit  that  in  such  cases  the  college  must 
suffer  the  loss,  because  the  intending  doctor  or  lawyer  cannot 
escape  the  demands  of  the  professional  schools.  His  liveli- 
hood is  conditioned  on  completing  his  professional  education, 
and  this  settles  the  matter. 

But  does  it  settle  the  general  question  of  the  proper  length  of 
the  -college  course  for  those  who  have  time  to  take  it  ?  What 
are  we  to  do  with  the  mass  of  students  who  can  take  four  years 
of  college?  Why  must  their  course  be  shortened?  It  is  a 
minority  which  goes  on  to  law  and  medicine.  Some  better 
reason  must  be  found  than  the  fact  that  a  part  of  this  minority 
cannot  remain  four  years.     If  it  were  true,  or  if  it  becomes 
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true,  that  majority  of  young  men  suitable  for  college  cannot 
stay  thruout  the  present  course,  then  it  may  be  a  shorter  course 
must  be  established.  Otherwise  it  does  not  appear  that  we  are 
doing  a  wrong  to  students  by  holding  them  four  years,  unless 
it  can  also  be  shown  that  a  three-year  or  a  two-year  course  is 
intrinsically  better  than  a  four-year  course  for  American 
young  men. 

This  is  to  me  the  one  question  of  real  difficulty.  I  am  unable 
to  see  that  young  men  generally  will  be  better  trained  to  begin 
as  lawyers  at  twenty-four  than  at  twenty-five  or  twenty-six. 
I  am  able  to  see  that  many  cannot  afford  to  wait  so  long,  and 
must  take  what  they  can  get  in  the  shorter  time.  It  is  clear 
that  some  of  them  cannot  take  four  years  in  college.  It  is  also 
clear  that  giving  them  the  bachelor's  degree  at  the  end  of  two 
years  or  three  years  will  not  give  them  an  education  of  four 
years.  It  is  the  time  taken,  as  well  as  the  studies  taken,  that 
counts  heavily,  if  a  permanent  impression  is  to  be  made.  Ex- 
tended time  in  residence  given  to  unhurried  settled  study,  and 
not  rapidly  formed  acquaintance  with  a  series  of  studies,  is 
what  is  needed.  And  when  we  realize  with  what  imperfect 
training  so  many  boys  come  from  the  schools,  it  may  easily 
take  four  years  to  outflank  their  deficiencies,  correct  their 
methods,  and  develop  even  a  semblance  of  liberal  culture. 

Why,  then,  if  some  of  them  must  leave  college,  should  they 
not  leave,  as  some  now  do,  at  the  end  of  two  years  or  three 
years,  taking  with  them  their  valuable  half-loaf  or  three- 
quarters  loaf  of  college  life  and  training?  It  is  worth  a  great 
deal  to  them.  They  will  find  most  of  the  professional  schools 
ready  to  receive  them,  and  some  of  them  ready  to  give,  if  not 
the  very  best,  at  least  a  good  professional  education.  The 
best  of  everything  in  education  cannot  be  had  without  taking 
the  best  time  needed.  In  fact  we  are  exaggerating  the  situa- 
tion, for  if  all  professional  schools  would  merely  go  so  far  as  to 
exact  at  least  two  years  of  college  as  prerequisite  to  entrance, 
there  would  be  a  gain  the  country  over  in  the  quality  of  pro- 
fessional students.  It  may  perhaps  be  thought  that  the  three- 
year  course  will  bring  more  students  to  college  and  more  col- 
lege graduates  to  professional  schools.     This  is  a  matter  of 
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speculation.  But  suppose  it  does.  Is  it  clear  that  we  need 
more  college  students  with  shorter  education  than  they  have 
now  ?  Is  it  clear  that  we  need  proportionally  more  doctors  and 
lawyers?  The  desired  gain  in  quality  of  professional  students 
•can  be  secured  without  destroying  the  four-year  course,  merely 
•;by  exacting  generally  three  years  of  college  as  a  minimum  en- 
trance requirement.  Has  any  American  university  gone 
farther  than  this  in  dealing  with  the  students  of  its  own  college 
who  enter  its  own  law  or  medical  school  ? 

In  the  present  condition  of  affairs  in  our  land,  viewed  in  its 
entirety,  the  question  of  entrance  to  professional  schools  and 
the  question  of  the  proper  length  of  the  college  course  are  two 
distinct  questions.  By  all  means  let  there  be  a  few  leaders 
among  the  professional  schools  exacting  a  college  degree  for 
admission,  especially  if  it  be  possible  to  secure  this  on  the  basis 
of  a  full  college  course,  completed  in  full  time  without 
haste  or  crowding.  The  time  may  perhaps  come  when  all 
good  schools  will  be  able  to  follow  their  example.  But  it 
lias  not  come  yet. 

If,  therefore,  the  college  course  is  to  be  shortened,  it  should 
be  because  the  shorter  course  is  intrinsically  better  for  the 
mass  of  college  students.  Is  four  years  of  American  college 
•education  better  than  three?  Few  will  doubt  it  is  better  than 
two.    Three  years  or  four  is  the  real  question. 

That  a  change  of  profound  importance  has  come  over  our  col- 
leges in  the  last  thirty  years  none  will  deny.  It  is  a  change  in 
tone  and  spirit.  The  gains  in  diversified  opportunity  and  in 
student  self-government  have  been  immense.  There  have  also 
been  losses.  In  the  large  older  colleges  particularly  there  has 
been  an  accession  of  students  who  are  attracted  more  by  the 
social  and  athletic  life  than  by  studies.  There  has  been  a  relax- 
ing of  effort,  a  disposition  to  look  on  college  life  as  a  pleasant 
social  episode.  The  old-fashioned  college,  with  its  simple  pro- 
gram of  prescribed  studies,  is  gone.  The  so-called  "  elective 
system  "  has  come  in  to  replace  it,  wholly  or  partly.  To  re- 
habilitate the  old  state  of  things  is  impossible  and  undesirable. 
To  endure  the  disintegration  and  confusion  in  intellectual 
standards  which  has  ensued  is  also  undesirable  and,  I  believe, 
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impossible.  The  strength  of  opinion  favorable  to  the  four-year 
course  is  found  to  be  greatest  where  a  large  basis  of  prescribed 
studies  has  been  kept.  The  arguments  for  a  shorter  course  are 
most  influential  where  elective  freedom  prevails  most.  It  is 
possible  to  argue  with  much  effect  for  four  years  when  it  can 
be  shown  that  a  fine  education  is  given  because  of  the  very 
definite  correlation  of  studies  to  one  end,  namely,  the  acquaint- 
ing of  young  men  not  only  with  the  methods  of  knowledge,  but 
with  the  substance  of  things  important  for  all  liberally  educated 
men  to  know,  the  elemental  things  which,  taken  together,  rep- 
resent the  stock  and  staple  of  our  intellectual  inheritance  as  a 
race.  This  takes  considerable  time.  Supplement  this  with  a 
first  exploration  into  the  fields,  or,  far  better,  into  some  definitely 
mapped  field  of  elective  freedom  corresponding  to  the  well- 
ascertained  aptitudes  rather  than  the  chance  likings  of  the 
student,  and  four  years  will  be  found  none  too  much.  A  natu- 
ral break  between  the  two  lower  and  two  upper  years  may  thus 
easily  be  made.  At  this  time,  if  the  hard  necessity  arises  so 
soon,  let  men  leave  who  must  leave  early.  The  bachelor's 
degree  may  then  be  kept  for  those  who  do  the  full  work  in  the 
normal  time.  From  this  point  of  view,  the  four-year  course  is 
in  every  way  worth  maintaining. 

But  if  the  principle  is  to  prevail  that,  once  in  college,  the 
student  is  to  find  all  studies  elective,  the  case  is  very  different. 
No  definite  program  is  completed  for  the  mass  of  students,  so 
far  as  concerns  the  specific  substance  of  what  they  study.  And 
without  this  an  important  common  element  is  subtracted.  A 
certain  effect  is  lost.  The  common  area  of  liberal  culture,  in 
which  all  educated  men  should  be  at  home,  tends  to  shrink  and 
vanish.  The  solidarity  of  the  student  community,  the  intense 
esprit  de  corps  which  accompanies  movement  by  college 
classes,  the  intimacy  of  the  community  in  things  of  common 
intellectual  acquaintance — all  these  are  weakened  by  disper- 
sion. The  students  are  not  traveling  near  enough  in  the  same 
direction  to  be  within  easy  hail  and  call.  Such  a  condition  is 
anomalous  in  education.  Secondary  education  below  gains  its 
effect  from  the  correlation  of  prescribed  studies,  so  as  to  form 
a  general  gymnastic  of   the  mind.      Professional   education 
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above  is  unattainable  without  the  mastery  of  correlated  sub- 
jects prescribed  for  all.  The  inner  relations  of  the  subjects  stud- 
ied, and  not  the  preferences  of  immature  minds,  form  the  basis 
for  an  organized  course  of  study,  and  should  have  much  to  do, 
perhaps  most  to  do,  with  determining  the  length  of  any  course. 
College  education  alone,  under  the  plan  of  free  election,  is  being 
allowed  to  wander  aimlessly,  as  tho  there  were  no  general  and 
necessary  rational  relations  according  to  which  college  studies 
should  be  combined  as  they  are  in  other  fields  of  education. 
The  student's  preference,  so  often  determined  by  inadequate 
knowledge  or  an  easy-going  following  of  the  line  of  least  re- 
sistance, is  dignified  by  the  name  of  "  election  "  and  the  be- 
wildering mass  of  elective  studies  offered  him  is  seriously  called 
a  "  system."    "  System  "  it  may  be  to  others,  but  not  to  him. 

How  can  a  definite  argument  for  a  discipline  and  culture  of 
four  years,  rather  than  of  three  years,  be  erected  on  such  a 
basis?  We  need  not  waste  time  in  exploring  the  tangle  of 
inner  reasons  which  indicate  that  the  indefiniteness  and  hetero- 
geneity of  a  free  elective  course  may  be  a  proper,  even  an 
urgent  reason  for  shortening  it.  The  mere  fact  that  the 
movement  for  a  three-year  course  is  strongest  where  elective 
freedom  is  least  restricted  is  enough  indication  that  a  powerful 
cause  operating  inside  the  college  course  to  shorten  it  is  the 
inability  of  a  purely  elective  scheme  to  fill  out  four  years  with 
profit  to  the  mass  of  students. 

If  the  proposal  were  made  to  change  a  four-year  course  in 
elective  studies  to  a  three-year  course  with  a  large  basis  of 
prescribed  studies,  I  confess  the  three-year  course  would  seem 
to  me  a  marked  improvement.  And  unless  something  is  done 
to  reduce  the  tangle  to  order,  the  three-year  course  seems  to 
be  inevitable  in  some  places.  But  if  the  proposal  be  to  reduce 
the  other  type  of  four-year  course  to  three  years,  then  the  loss 
is  not  only  unnecessary,  but  is  in  every  way  undesirable,  be- 
cause it  is  the  loss  of  the  crowning  year  in  a  definitely  rounded 
plan,  the  consummate  college  year  of  intellectual  development, 
privilege,  and  satisfaction. 

On  the  colleges,  therefore,  which  believe  in  maintaining  a 
large  basis  of  prescribed  studies  as  the  one  sure  foundation  for 
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a  rational  plan  of  subsequent  elective  studies  will  rest  the  duty 
of  maintaining  a  four-year  course.  They  will  need  to  make 
sure  that  they  work  out  their  program  in  true  accordance  with 
their  academic  confession  of  faith  and  secure  to  their  students 
at  all  hazards  the  few  fundamental  studiea^well  and  amply 
taught.  They  will  need  to  be  resolute  in  teaching  young  men  that 
there  is  no  real  education  without  well-directed  effort,  that  it  is 
not  doing  what  a  man  likes  or  dislikes  to  do,  but  the  constant 
exercise  in  doing  what  he  ought  to  do  in  matters  of  intellect  as 
well  as  of  conduct,  whether  he  happens  to  like  it  or  not,  that 
turns  the  frank,  careless,  immature,  lovable  schoolboy  into 
the  strong,  well-trained  man,  capable  of  directing  wisely  him- 
self and  others.  If  they  fail  to  do  this  with  measurable  suc- 
cess, they  fail  to  justify  their  contention.  If  they  succeed,  the 
American  college  course  of  traditional  length  and  largely  pre- 
scribed content  may  be  trusted  to  justify  itself  triumphantly. 

Andrew  F.  West 

Princeton  University 
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In  view  of  the  time  allotted,  I  limit  my  statement  to  the  pres- 
entation of  some  considerations  which  appear  to  me  to  be 
distinctly  opposed  to  the  proposition  to  make  three  years  the 
normal  period  of  residence  for  the  college  course  instead  of 
four. 

Some  students  are,  unquestionably,  able  to  complete  the 
course  in  three  years.  About  the  same  number  should  perhaps, 
to  do  the  work  equally  well,  take  five  years.  The  question 
before  us,  however,  is  not  one  that  relates  to  a  small  proportion 
of  the  students  who  enter  college — the  very  brightest  or  the 
very  dullest.  It  is  a  question  which  has  to  do  with  the  normal 
college  course,  that  is,  the  course  of  study  intended  for  the 
average  student. 

It  is  easy  to  point  out  the  origin  of  the  difficulty  which  con- 
fronts us  and  has  given  rise  to  the  proposition  itself.  It  is  a 
survival  of  the  old  idea  which  made  the  college  curriculum  some- 
thing rigid,  something  into  conformity  with  which  every  stu- 
dent must  be  brought,  rather  than  something  which  should  be 
made  to  conform  to  each  individual  student.  It  is  not  incon- 
sistent with  this  suggestion  that  the  first  discussion  of  the 
question  took  place  in  an  atmosphere  friendly  to  the  elective 
policy,  in  distinction  from  the  policy  of  a  fixed  curriculum. 
Adaptation  to  the  needs  of  the  individual  along  certain  lines 
did  not  in  this  case  carry  with  it  flexibility  and  adaptation  in 
other  lines.  It  is  not  an  adaptation  of  the  college  course  to  the 
needs  of  individual  men  to  propose  that  the  course  shall  be  a 
three-year  one.  An  adaptation  would  permit  four  years  for 
those  who  need  four  years,  five  years  for  those  who  need  five 
years,  and  three  years  for  those  who  are  able  to  do  the  work  in 
three  years. 

1  A  paper  read  before  the  Department  of   Higher  Education  of   the   Nat:onal 
Educational  Association  at  Boston,  Mass.,  July  7,  1903. 
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1.  The  proposition  for  a  three-year  course  is  based  upon  the 
supposition  that  the  entire  work  of  the  college  course  is  really 
university  work.  This  is  a  mistaken  supposition.  The  work 
of  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years  is  ordinarily  of  the  same 
scope  and  character  as  that  of  the  preceding  years  in  the 
academy  or  high  school.  To  cut  off  a  full  year  means  either 
the  crowding  of  this  higher  preparatory  or  college  work  of 
the  freshman  and  sophomore  years,  or  the  shortening  of  the 
real  university  work  done  in  the  junior  and  senior  years  of  the 
college  course.  The  adoption  of  either  of  these  alternatives 
will  occasion  a  serious  loss  to  the  student.  The  average  man  is 
not  prepared  to  take  up  university  work  until  he  has  reached 
the  end  of  the  sophomore  year.  No  greater  mistake  is  being 
made  in  the  field  of  higher  education  than  the  confusion  which 
is  coming  to  exist  between  college  and  university  methods  of 
work.  The  adoption  of  a  three-year  college  term  will  only  add 
to  a  confusion  already  great. 

2.  The  suggestion  rests  upon  an  incorrect  idea  as  to  the  age 
of  students  beginning  work.  The  average  age  of  students  en- 
tering college  to-day  is  about  the  same  as  it  was  twenty-five  and 
fifty  years  ago.  The  average  age  of  students  leaving  college 
to-day  is  about  the  same  as  it  was  twenty-five  or  fifty  years 
ago.  The  serious  difficulty  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  demands  of 
professional  education  are  greater  to-day  than  they  were 
twenty-five  or  fifty  years  ago,  and  that,  instead  of  courses  of 
professional  study  extending  over  two  years,  we  are  confronted 
with  courses  of  professional  study  extending  over  three  or  four 
years.  It  is  a  point  of  special  interest,  however,  that,  altho  the 
requirements  for  entrance  to  college  are  so  much  greater  than 
they  were  in  former  years,  the  student  masters  these  require- 
ments and  enters  at  practically  the  same  age.  In  other  words, 
better  educational  facilities  have  made  it  possible  to  graduate 
the  young  man  at  the  same  age,  but  with  nearly  two  years  of 
additional  work.  With  all  this  gain  it  is  apparent  to  any  stu- 
dent of  the  situation  that  even  yet  there  is  great  waste,  and 
that  a  better  arrangement  of  the  curriculum  in  the  earlier  stages 
of  educational  work  will  make  it  possible  for  one  or  two  ad- 
ditional years  to  be  gained.     With  the  multiplication  of  high 
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schools  and  their  greater  efficiency,  and  with  the  consequent 
improvement  in  the  grammar  schools,  much  may  be  expected. 
It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  a  practical  limit  has  been 
reached,  so  far  as  concerns  the  requirements  for  admission  to 
college.  With  this  limit  fixed,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  ex- 
pect that  on  the  basis  of  the  present  requirements  a  boy  may 
reach  college  one  or  two  years  earlier  within  the  next  decade. 
This  will  counterbalance  the  increase  of  time  required  in  the 
professional  schools  referred  to  above.  It  is,  therefore,  un- 
necessary to  shorten  the  college  course  merely  to  provide  for  an 
extension  of  the  professional  course. 

3.  The  proposition  is  based  upon  a  wrong  idea  of  the  high 
school.  This  institution  is  no  longer  a  school  preparatory  for 
college.  In  its  most  fully  developed  form  it  covers  at  least  one- 
half  the  ground  of  the  college  of  fifty  years  .ago.  It  is  a  real 
college;  at  all  events,  it  provides  the  earlier  part  of  a  college 
course.  Its  work  may  not  be  separated  from  that  of  the  fresh- 
man and  sophomore  years  either  in  method  or  scope.  Many 
high  schools  are  actually  moving  forward  to  include  in  their 
curriculum  the  work  of  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years.  In 
these  schools  the  entire  college  course,  as  it  was  known  fifty 
years  ago,  besides  the  additional  work  in  science  which  at  that 
time  was  unknown,  is  included.  This  development  of  the  high 
school  has  a  significant  bearing  upon  the  question  before  us. 
Plow  is  this  new  college,  the  product  of  our  own  generation, 
to  be  brought  into  relationship  with  the  old  college  which  has 
come  down  to  us  from  our  ancestors  ?  Th^correct  appreciation 
of  the  modern  high  school  and  its  proper  adjustment  to  the  sit- 
uation as  a  whole  make  strongly  against  the  proposed  three- 
year  course. 

4.  The  adoption  of  the  three-year  policy  by  the  larger  insti- 
tutions would  be  followed  immediately  by  an  increase  of  re- 
quirements for  admission  to  the  first  year  of  college  work. 
This  fact  is  seen  in  the  history  of  the  college  of  the  Johns  Hop- 
kins University.  While  high  schools  as  such  show  a  tendency 
to  increase  the  scope  of  their  work,  and  while  this  tendency  is 
certainly  to  be  encouraged,  such  increase  should  be  accepted  as 
a  substitute  for  the  work  of  the  college,  but  not  as  an  addi- 
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tional  requirement  for  admission  to  the  college.  Our  present 
difficulties  have  their  origin  partly  in  the  fact  that  from  time 
to  time  we  have  increased  the  requirements  for  admission  to 
college  until,  as  has  already  been  pointed  out,  a  fairly  good 
college  course  of  instruction  is  now  obtained  before  the  so- 
called  college  work  begins.  This  is  an  evil  which  should  be 
corrected,  and  its  correction  lies  in  the  direction  of  reducing 
the  requirements  for  admission  rather  than  in  increasing  them. 
The  evil  would  be  intensified  by  the  adoption  of  the  three-year 
policy. 

5.  The  proposition  is  based  upon  the  supposition  that  the 
time  requirement  is  the  essential  thing.  Starting  from  the  tra- 
dition that  the  college  course  must  be  four  years  for  all  men 
of  whatever  grade,  it  proceeds  upon  the  assumption  that,  for 
various  reasons,  this  period,  now  the  same  for  all  students, 
must  continue  to  be  the  same  for  all  students,  namely,  the 
three-year  period.  No  idea  has  exerted  a  more  injurious  in- 
fluence in  the  history  of  college  work  than  that  the  period 
of  four  years,  however  employed,  if  spent  in  college  residence, 
guaranteed  a  college  education.  It  is  questionable  whether  the 
time  limit  in  the  undergraduate  course  is  any  more  important 
a  factor  than  the  time  limit  in  the  work  for  the  doctor's  degree. 
This  fondness  for  a  time  limit,  which  is  the  fundamental  basis 
of  the  three-year  proposition,  is  a  survival  of  the  old  class 
system  which  disappeared  long  ago  in  the  larger  institutions, 
and  is  beginning  to  show  decadence  even  in  the  smaller  institu- 
tions. 

6.  The  proposition  is  likewise  to  be  opposed  because  of  its 
deleterious  influence  upon  the  smaller  colleges.  The  American 
college  is  the  glory  of  American  spiritual  life,  and  its  existence 
must  not  be  endangered.  Granting  that  the  larger  institutions 
could  adopt  without  injury  the  three-year  plan,  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  the  smaller  colleges  so  to  do.  Two  things  would 
follow:  (a)  the  decadence  of  the  better  colleges  of  this  class, 
and  (b)  the  adoption  of  the  policy  by  colleges  only  slightly 
above  the  grade  of  high  schools.  When  it  comes  to  be  seen 
that  the  college  system  is  adjusted  in  its  entirety  with  a  view- 
to  its  relationship  to  the  professional  schools,  and  that  it  is 
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only  a  second  college  course  following  a  first  college  course 
already  received  in  the  high  school,  the  tendency  will  be  to  go 
directly  from  the  high  school  to  the  university — a  tendency 
to  be  discouraged  as  urgently  as  possible.  Moreover,  the  col- 
leges of  lower  grade  will  at  once  reduce  their  period  to  one  of 
three  years,  even  tho  their  curriculum  be  greatly  inferior  to  that 
of  the  larger  institution.  In  other  words,  the  step  proposed,  in 
spite  of  protestations  to  the  contrary,  means,  in  the  end,  a 
lowering  of  requirements  thruout  the  field  of  higher  education. 

7.  Less  than  four  years  for  a  boy  who  enters  college  at  the 
right  age,  sixteen  or  seventeen,  is  too  short  a  time.  The  adop- 
tion, however,  of  the  three-year  course  will  compel  every  boy 
to  limit  his  college  course  to  three  years.  This  is  a  serious 
difficulty.  On  the  present  basis  he  may  take  one,  two,  three, 
or  four  years  according  to  circumstances.  On  the  new  plan  he 
would  be  limited  to  three  years,  so  far  as  collge  work  is  con- 
cerned. With  the  immense  increase  in  attendance  at  college 
which  has  come  within  the  last  decade  on  the  four-year  basis, 
why  should  we  deliberately  plan  to  reduce  the  time  to  three 
years?  Surely  a  preparation  will  be  needed  in  the  years  to 
come  as  full  and  long  as  in  the  years  that  are  passed.  The  one 
place  in  which  it  is  unnecessary  and  undesirable  to  cut  down 
the  time  of  those  who  are  willing  and  able  to  take  four  years 
is  in  the  college  period.  Let  the  time  be  shortened  in  the 
earlier  years,  but  at  this  stage  of  preparation,  with  the  great 
number  of  subjects  which  may  profitably  be  considered,  let 
us  have  all  the  time  possible. 

8.  The  suggestion  of  the  third-year  course  ignores  the  cul- 
ture value  of  the  subjects  in  the  first  year  of  professional  work. 
For  my  own  part  I  cannot  conceive  any  work  more  valuable 
to  a  young  man  or  woman,  from  the  point  of  view  of  citizen- 
ship and  general  culture,  than  the  first  year's  work  in  the  cur- 
riculum of  the  law  school,  the  medical  school,  the  divinity 
school,  or  the  school  of  education.  In  any  one  of  these  groups 
the  student  is  brought  into  contact  with  living  questions.  The 
fact  that  the  method  of  professional  schools  is  different  is,  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  a  distinct  advantage,  and  in  no  case  an 
injury,  since  it  serves  as  a  corrective  of  a  tendency  toward  dilet- 
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tanteism  unquestionably  encouraged  by  the  more  lax  methods 
of  the  later  years  of  college  work.  If  any  one  question  has  been 
settled  in  the  educational  discussion  of  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century,  it  is  that  a  line  is  no  longer  to  be  drawn  between  this 
class  of  subjects  and  that,  on  the  ground  that  one  group,  and 
not  the  other,  may  be  regarded  as  culture-producing.  The  op- 
portunity to  elect  subjects  of  this  character  in  the  last  year  of 
the  college  course  does  not  injure  the  integrity  of  the  college. 
It  must  be  confessed  that  the  adoption  of  this  policy  by  larger 
institutions  introduces  a  difficulty  for  the  smaller  institutions, 
but  this  difficulty  is  not  insuperable,  and  several  ways  have  been 
already  suggested  for  meeting  it. 

9.  The  proposition,  as  already  hinted,  subordinates  the  col- 
lege almost  wholly  to  the  professional  school.  It  is  largely  be- 
cause of  the  increased  demands  of  the  professional  schools  that 
it  seems  necessary  to  shorten  the  college  course.  This  does  not 
seem  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  fact  that  a  comparatively  small 
number  of  students  really  expect  to  enter  professional  schools. 
Why  should  students  who  do  not  have  the  professional  school 
in  mind  be  required  to  shorten  the  term  of  college  residence? 
If  it  is  answered  that  the  stuaent  who  enters  any  line  of  busi- 
ness activity  needs  the  year  thus  saved  in  order  that  he  may 
begin  his  work  earlier,  it  may  be  said  that  the  facts  do  not  bear 
out  this  proposition ;  and,  in  any  case,  a  year  of  business  is  not 
to  be  treated  as  a  year  of  college  work  in  the  sense  that  it  is 
equivalent  to  the  first  year's  course  of  study  in  a  professional 
school.  It  is  therefore  as  inexpedient  to  adjust  the  whole  col- 
lege policy  to  the  supposed  needs  of  a  minority  who  are  plan- 
ning to  enter  the  professional  school  as  it  is  to  adjust  the  whole 
policy  of  a  high  school  to  the  needs  of  a  minority  who  enter 
college. 

10.  In  conclusion  it  is  to  be  urged  in  opposition  to  the  pro- 
posed movement  that  it  is  in  general  contrary  to  the  drift  of 
educational  movements,  and  that  the  very  thing  which  it  pro- 
poses can  easily  be  scured  by  other  means.  Among  other 
educational  tendencies  to-day  may  be  cited  (a)  that  of 
the  high  school  to  enlarge  its  scope  and  add  to  its 
curriculum    one    or    two    years    of    additional    work:     (b) 
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that  of  strengthening  of  the  facilities'  and  curriculum  of 
the  average  smaller  college;  (c)  that  of  avoiding  the 
waste  in  the  earlier  years,  and  the  consequent  possibility 
of  college  entrance  at  an  earlier  age;  (d)  that  of  distinct  sepa- 
ration between  college  and  university  methods.  To  each  and 
all  of  these  the  proposition  stands  opposed. 

Following  the  example  of  one  of  the  speakers  this  morning, 
I  would  suggest  that  the  plan  which  has  been  in  operation  at 
the  University  of  Chicago  for  nearly  ten  years  has  seemed  to 
many  of  us  to  meet  in  large  measure  the  demands  called  for  this 
morning.  This  plan  provides  a  course  of  four  years  and  a 
course  of  two  years.  It  permits  students  of  exceptional  ability 
to  do  the  work  in  three  years.  It  makes  it  possible  for  those 
who  so  desire  to  prolong  the  work  to  five  years.  It  is  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  individuals  of  different  classes.  With  the  com- 
pletion of  the  two-year  course  a  certificate  is  given,  granting 
the  title  of  Associate  in  the  University.  This,  for  the  present, 
is  sufficient  in  the  way  of  a  degree.  To  students  who  maintain 
a  standing  of  the  highest  grade  certain  concessions  are  made. 

The  details  of  the  plan  have  been  worked  out  as  experience 
has  indicated  the  need.  The  provision  of  a  two-year  course 
meets  the  need  of  many  who  cannot  take  a  longer  term  of 
residence  and  likewise  of  many  who  ought  not  to  take  a  longer 
course.  The  provision  of  a  normal  four-year  course  meets  the 
need  of  the  average  man  or  woman.  This  plan  does  not  imply 
that  this  average  man  or  woman  who  spends  four  years  in 
residence  is  particularly  stupid,  or  that  a  year  has  been  wasted. 

It  is  believed,  from  an  experience  of  ten  or  more  years,  that 
it  contains  the  solution  of  at  least  many  of  the  points  now 
under  discussion. 

William  R.  Harper 

The  University  of  Chicago 
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In  my  judgment  most  participants  in  the  discussion  now 
going  on  thruout  the  land  as  to  the  length  of  the  baccalureate 
course  and  the  preparation  for  the  professional  schools,  err  in 
supposing  that  the  two  questions  are  necessarily  reducible  to 
one  and  also  in  taking  hold  of  that  one  by  the  wrong  end.  The 
nature,  content,  and  proper  length  of  the  baccalaureate  course 
are  matters  quite  independent  of  the  proper  standards  of  pro- 
fessional education  and  are  entitled  to  consideration  on  their 
own  merits. 

The  one  question  to  which  the  two  are  usually  reduced  is 
taken  hold  by  the  wrong  end  when  it  is  said  that  the  bacca- 
laureate course  should  be  of  a  stated  length,  say  four  years  or 
three  years,  and  that  everything  else  in  education  and  in  life 
must  adapt  itself  accordingly.  Those  who  take  this  stand  give 
us  no  clear  notion  of  ( i )  where  the  baccalauerate  course  be- 
gins, (2)  what  it  consists  of,  or  (3)  what  it  exists  for.  They 
assume  that  all  of  these  points  are  clearly  understood  and  gen- 
erally agreed  upon.  Nothing  could  be  farther  from  the  truth. 
Not  even  the  so-called  reputable  colleges  are  in  anything  ap- 
proaching agreement  as  to  the  standard  to  be  enforced  for  ad- 
mission to  the  baccalaureate  course;  and  while  there  is  an  ex- 
ternal pretense  of  unanimity  as  to  what  the  baccalaureate 
course  exists  for,  that  course  is,  nevertheless,  in  too  many  in- 
stances, fearfully  and  wonderfully  made.  Dr.  Wayland  said 
over  sixty  years  ago  that  "  there  is  nothing  magical  or  im- 
perative in  the  term  of  four  years,  nor  has  it  any  natural  re- 
lation to  a  course  of  study.  It  was  adopted  as  a  matter  of  ac- 
cident, and  can  have,  by  itself,  no  important  bearing  on  the 
subject  in  hand."     To  suppose  that  a  four-year  baccalaureate 

'  A  p»per   read  before  the  Department  of  Higher   Education  of   the    National 
Educational  Association,  at  Boston,  Mass.,  July  7,  1903. 
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course  is  necessary  semper,  nbique,  ab  omnibus,  is  to  elevate  an 
accident  to  the  plane  of  a  principle. 

Others  take  hold  of  the  question  by  the  middle.  They  fix  an 
arbitrary  age  at  which  professionally  trained  men  should  be 
ready  for  active  work  in  life,  and  after  subtracting  the  sum  of 
the  years  that  they  propose  to  allot  to  the  elementary  school, 
the  secondary  school,  and  the  professional  school,  the  remaining 
years,  three,  or  perhaps  two,  are  held  to  be  sufficient  for  the 
college. 

Both  of  these  methods  appear  to  me  to  be  arbitrary  and  un- 
scientific, altho  the  former  is  the  usual  academic  mode  of 
settling  the  question  and  has  behind  it  the  support  of  uncrit- 
ical public  opinion. 

One  of  the  worst  of  all  educational  evils  is  that  of  quanti- 
tative standards,  and  it  persists  surprisingly  in  the  discussion  of 
college  and  university  problems.  Every  higher  course  of  study 
that  I  know  of,  except  only  that  of  graduate  work  leading  to  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  at  the  best  universities,  is  prima- 
rily quantitative.  These  courses  are  all  based  on  time  spent, 
not  upon  performance.  The  adjustment  of  the  period  of  work 
to  the  capacity  of  individual  students,  now  so  common  in  ele- 
mentary schools  and  not  unusual  in  secondary  schools,  is  almost 
wholly  absent  from  the  colleges.  The  "  lock-step  "  is  seen 
there  to  perfection,  and  class  after  class  of  one  hundred  or  even 
two  hundred  members  moves  forward  (with  the  exception  of 
a  few  delinquents)  as  if  all  its  members  were  cast  in  a  common 
mold.  The  place  of  the  baccalaureate  course  and  its  standards 
will  never  be  established  on  sound  principles  until  the  question 
of  its  length  is  made  subordinate  to  those  relating  to  its  content 
and  its  purpose.  Moreover,  it  is  quite  unreasonable  to  assume 
that  the  baccalaureate  course  should  be  of  one  and  the  same 
length  for  everybody.  By  the  term  "  baccalaureate  course  "  I 
mean 'those  liberal  studies  in  the  arts  and  sciences  that  follow 
the  secondary  school  period. 

My  own  views  on  the  questions  at  issue  are,  briefly,  these: 

i.  The  baccalaureate  or  college  course  of  study  of  the  liberal 
arts  and  sciences  should  be  preserved  at  all  hazards  as  an  essen- 
tial  part   of  our  educational   organization.      It   is   distinctly 
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American  and  a  very  powerful  factor  in  the  upbuilding  of  the 
nation's  culture  and  idealism.  It  should  be  treated  as  a  thing 
of  value  in  and  for  itself,  and  not  merely  as  an  incident  to  grad- 
uate study  or  to  professional  schools. 

2.  The  college  course  is  in  serious  danger  by  reason  of  the 
fact  that  the  secondary  school  is  reaching  up  into  its  domain 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  professional  school  is  reaching  down 
into  it  on  the  other.  Purely  professional  subjects  in  law,  medi- 
cine, engineering,  and  architecture  are  widely  accepted  as  part 
of  the  baccalaureate  or  college  course  by  university  colleges, 
and  now  independent  colleges  in  different  parts  of  the  country 
are  trying  various  devices  with  a  view  to  doinp  the  same  thing. 
If  this  tendency  continues  unchecked,  at  many  institutions  there 
will  soon  be  little  left  of  the  old  baccalaureate  course  but  the 
name. 

3.  To  preserve  the  college  it  is  necessary  (a)  to  fix 
and  enforce  a  standard  of  admission  which  can  be  met 
normally  by  a  combined  elementary  and  secondary  school 
course  of  not  more  than  ten  years  well  spent,  and 
(b)  to  keep  out  of  the  baccalaureate  course  purely 
professional  subjects  pursued  for  professional  aids  by 
professional  methods.  The  college  course,  in  other 
words,  should  be  constructed  for  itself  alone  and  for  the  intel- 
lectual, moral,  and  spiritual  needs  of  the  youth  of  our  time, 
without  reference  or  regard  to  specific  careers.  This  course 
must  be  widely  elective,  and  so  offer  material  to  enrich  and 
develop  minds  of  every  type.  This  course  is  the  best  prepara- 
tion for  the  professional  study  of  law,  medicine,  divinity,  en- 
gineering architecture,  and  teaching,  simply  because  it  does 
what  it  does  for  the  human  mind  and  the  human  character,  and 
not  because  it  is  so  hampered  and  beaten  as  to  serve  as  a  con- 
duit to  a  particular  career  or  careers. 

4.  This  course  should  be  entered  upon  at  seventeen,  or  in 
some  cases  at  sixteen.  Eighteen  is  too  late  for  the  normal  boy ; 
the  boy  who  has  had  every  educational  advantage  and  is  not 
ready  to  meet  any  existing  college  entrance  test  before  he  is 
eighteen  has  been  dawdling  and  weakening  his  mental  powers 
by  keeping  them  too  long  in  contact  with  merely  elementary 
studies. 
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5.  For  the  boy  who  enters  college  at  seventeen  and  who 
looks  forward  to  a  career  as  scholar,  as  teacher,  or  as  man  of 
affairs,  four  years  is,  ordinarily,  not  too  long  a  time  to  spend  in 
liberal  studies.  On  the  other  hand  the  boy  who,  entering  col- 
lege at  seventeen,  proposes  to  take  up  later  the  study  of  a  pro- 
fession in  a  university,  ought  not  to  be  compelled  to  spend  four 
years  upon  liberal  studies  just  at  that  time- in  his  life  To 
.compel  him  to  do  so  is  to  advance  the  standard  of  professional 

education  arbitrarily  without  in  any  way  raising  it.  It  is  a 
fallacy  to  suppose  that  the  more  time  a  boy  spends  in  study  the 
more  he  knows  and  the  more  he  grows.  Whether  he  grows  by 
study  depends  entirely  upon  whether  he  is  studying  subjects 
adapted  to  his  needs,  his  interests,  and  his  powers.  Pedagogs 
suppose  that  the  more  time  a  boy  spends  in  school  and  college, 
the  better;  educators  know  the  contrary.  There  is  a  time  to 
leave  off  as  well  as  a  time  to  begin.  A  boy  can  develop  intel- 
lectual apathy  in  college  as  well  as  knowledge,  weakness  of 
-will  as  well  as  strength  of  character. 

6.  The  earlier  parts  of  professional  courses  in  law,  medicine, 
tngineering  and  the  like  are  most  excellent  material  for  the  boy 
of  nineteen  or  twenty.  He  should  begin  them  at  that  time  and 
complete  his  four  years  of  professional  study  by  twenty-three 
or  twenty-four.  To  postpone  his  professional  course  later  than 
this  is  not  only  to  waste  his  time,  but  to  waste  his  mind,  which 
is  far  worse. 

7.  There  should  be  a  college  course  two  years  in  length, 
carefully  constructed  as  a  thing  by  itself  and  not  merely  the 
first  part  of  a  three-years'  or  a  four-years'  course,  which  will 
enable  intending  professional  students  to  spend  this  time  as  ad- 
vantageously as  possible  in  purely  liberal  studies.  The  uni- 
versity colleges  can  establish  such  a  course  readily  enough ;  the 
independent  colleges  will  have  to  establish  such  a  course  or  see 
their  influence  and  prestige  steadily  decline.  To  try  to  meet  the 
new  situation  by  simply  reproducing  all  present  conditions 
on  a  three-year  scale  instead  of  on  a  four-year  scale,  is  a  case 
of  soh'itur  ambulando.  The  shortening  of  the  college  to  three 
years  for  all  students  involves  an  unnecessary  sacrifice.  As 
usually  defended  this  policy  involves  no  educational  principle, 
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but  merely  concedes  a  year  of  liberal  study  to  the  modern  de- 
mand for  haste  and  hurry. 

8.  Whether  the  completion  of  such  a  two-year  course  should 
be  crowned  with  a  degree  is  to  me  a  matter  of  indifference. 
Degrees  are  the  tinsel  of  higher  education  and  not  its  reality. 
Such  a  two-year  course  as  I  have  in  mind  would  imply  a 
standard  of  attainment  at  least  as  high  as  that  required  for  the 
degree  of  A.  B.  in  i860,  which  had  many  characteristics  that 
we  of  to-day  persistently  undervalue.  If  this  discussion  could 
be  diverted  from  degrees  to  real  educational  standards,  it 
would  be  a  great  gain.  The  compromise  plan  as  to  degrees, 
now  becoming  so  popular,  whereby  the  baccalaureate  degree  is 
given  either  for  two  years  of  college  study  and  two  years  of 
work  in  a  professional  school  or  for  three  years  of  college 
study  and  one  year  of  work  in  a  professional  school,  is  disas- 
trous to  the  integrity  of  the  college  course.  It  deliberately 
shortens  the  college  course  by  one  year  or  two  while  proclaim- 
ing a  four-year  college  course.  It  is  a  policy  that  only  uni- 
versity colleges  can  adopt;  independent  colleges  must  suffer  if 
it  becomes  a  fixed  and  permanent  policy. 

9.  The  most  difficult  point  to  establish,  apparently,  is  that 
at  which  the  baccalaureate  course  should  begin.  Colleges  with 
courses  nominally  four  years  in  length  are  admitting  students 
with  from  one  to  two  years'  less  preparation  than  is  demanded 
by  other  colleges  with  four-year  courses.  The  lax  enforcement 
of  published  requirements  for  admission,  together  with  the 
wide  acceptance  of  certificates  from  uninspected  and  unvisited 
schools,  has  demoralized  college  standards  very  generally.  It 
does  not  make  much  difference  how  long  the  baccalaureate 
course  is,  if  it  does  not  begin  anywhere. 

10.  A  university  ought  not  to  admit  to  its  professional 
schools  students  who  have  not  had  a  college  course  of  liberal 
study,  or  its  equivalent.  A  minimum  course  of  two  years  of 
such  study  should  be  insisted  upon.  A  four-year  course  should 
not  be  required  for  the  two  reasons  ( 1 )  that  it  delays  too  long 
entrance  upon  active  life-work,  and  {2)  that  it  does  not  use 
the  time  and  effort  of  the  intending  professional  student  to  the 
best  advantage. 
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11.  For  a  university  to  admit  professional  students  direct 
from  the  secondary  schools  is  to  throw  the  weight  of  its  in- 
fluence against  the  spirit  and  ideals  of  college  training,  and  to 
prepare  for  the  so-called  learned  professions  a  large  body  of 
very  imperfectly  educated  men.  To  say  that  any  other  pro- 
cedure is  undemocratic  is  not  only  a  grave  misuse  of  words, 
but  is  to  imply  that  the  universities  should  not  struggle  to  give 
this  democracy  what  it  most  needs,  namely,  well-educated  and 
highly  trained  professional  service. 

Nicholas  Murray  Butler 

Columbia  University 


VI 
THE  THING  TO  DO1 

Before  one  word  on  the  theme,  which  has  been  announced. 
I  want  to  express  my  grateful  remembrance  of  the  fact  that  this 
is  the  second,  if  not  the  third,  successive  year  in  which  I  have 
been  invited  to  Vassar.  Let  me  add  the  earnest  hope  that  you 
may  not  repent  of  it  before  the  evening  is  over,  and  conclude 
from  this  experience  that,  however  it  may  be  with  a  woman,  it 
is  always  a  mistake  to  give  a  man  more  than  one  chance  to  say 
Yes. 

The  brilliant  President  of  a  great  California  university  has 
defined  Wisdom  as  "  Knowing  What  to  do  Next,"  and  Virtue 
as  "  Doing  it."  Responding  to  the  call  with  which  the  young 
ladies  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  have  honored  me,  I  shall  try  to 
merit  your  attention  by  speaking  to  you  for  a  little  of  "  The 
Thing  to  Do."  In  proportion  then  to  any  success  in  saying 
the  right  word  to  you  on  this  subject,  that  word  must  come, 
however  unworthy  the  voice  thro  which  it  speaks,  as  the  coun- 
sel of  Wisdom  and  the  command  of  Virtue. 

The  universal  inquiry  in  the  graduating  class  on  Commence- 
ment Day  is,  What  next?  The  mere  man  has  no  monopoly  of 
it.  The  girl  graduate,  too,  is  absorbed  in  questions  about  what 
she  shall  do.  Misty  visions  float  before  her  eyes.  Now  as  al- 
ways the  vague  outlines  are  apt  to  shape  themselves  to  the  first 
gaze  alike  of  the  simplest  and  of  the  wisest,  into  happy  homes 
and  home  responsibilities.  But  in  these  days  of  broader  hori- 
zons, many  another  purpose  in  life  comes  in  to  enlarge  or  to 
confuse  the  picture.  Whether  with  the  home  or  without  a 
home,  comes  the  thought  of  a  career  worthy  of  the  capacities 
here  discovered,  the  training  here  given;  perhaps  a  literary, 

'  An  address  delivered  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society,  Vassar  College,  June 
8.  1903. 
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or  artistic,  or  scientific  career,  perhaps  educational  or  profes- 
sional, perhaps  reformatory,  perhaps  social;  but  always  a 
career,  always  the  desire  for  a  field  in  which  to  exercise  the 
proper  power  of  the  trained  abilities  and  enjoy  their  rightful  in- 
fluence, always  the  resolve  to  do  something.  Let  us  first  see  now 
if  there  is  not  one  especial  thing  which  in  any  career  and  what- 
ever else  may  or  may  not  be  done,  it  is  the  duty  of  every  girl 
graduate  to  attempt,  in  her  respective  sphere  and  to  the  full 
measure  of  her  capacity. 

It  was  sixty-five  years  ago  that  a  singularly  acute  French 
observer  pronounced  the  legal  profession  the  most  conservative 
element  in  this  country  and  the  greatest  safeguard  against  the 
excesses,  as  he  called  them,  of  democracy.  But  the  interven- 
ing two-thirds  of  a  century  have  shown  many  changes.  We 
have  seen  no  political  craze,  from  secession  to  the  payment  of 
national  debts  in  fiat  money  or  in  silver,  no  popular  delusion, 
from  spirit  portraits  to  communism  or  to  the  right  of  some 
laborers  to  prohibit  free  labor,  that  has  not  been  led  by  lawyers ; 
and  we  have  seen  no  depth  of  degradation  to  which,  in  pursuit 
of  a  fee,  some  members  of  this  profession  have  not  descended, 
and  that,  too  often,  without  incurring  the  active  repudiation 
of  the  majority. 

Perhaps  the  dangerous  tendencies  in  America  of  which  De 
Tocqueville  spoke  are  at  the  present  time  "the  excesses  of  demo- 
cracy " ;  tho,  perhaps  again,  they  may  be  merely  the  general 
tendencies  of  the  age,  exhibited  here  a  little  earlier,  or  more 
freely,  because  of  the  liberty  of  action  democracy  affords.  At 
any  rate,  there  has  never  been  a  day  in  the  history  of  the  coun- 
try when  such  a  restraining  influence  as  he  attributed  to  the 
lawyers  was  so  much  needed  as  at  present.  Meanwhile  the 
legal  profession,  thru  a  not  inconsiderable  number  of  its  mem- 
bers, has  developed  into  one  of  the  active  means,  not  for  re- 
straining, but  for  actually  furthering  the  excesses;  and,  as  a 
whole  it  certainly  exerts  now  a  less  conservative  and  restrain- 
ing influence  than  was  gratefully  recognized  in  our  earlier 
history. 

When  John  Stuart  Mill  taught,  in  a  little  book  less  talked 
about  now  than  his  later  publications,  that  women  made  con- 
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tributions  to  the  sum  of  human  knowledge  and  consequent 
progress  as  important  as  those  coming  from  men,  tho  different 
in  kind,  being  apt  to  be  intuitional  rather  than  logical,  he  may 
have  furnished  a  hint  as  to  the  real  safeguard  against  social 
disorders  that  in  his  time  were  hardly  known.  If  the  con- 
servative influence  which  is  hereafter  to  protect  us  from  the 
excesses  either  of  democracy  or  of  the  spirit  of  the  age  is  no 
longer  to  be  surely  and  always  found  in  the  old  quarter,  it  may 
still  prove  that  we  can  turn  for  it  to  a  class  with  higher  in- 
spirations and  keener  moral  perceptions,  to  a  class  with  deeper 
interest  in  the  outcome,  and  capable  of  unquestionably  greater 
influence,  whenever  aroused  to  exercise  it.  It  may  prove,  in 
fact,  that  we  can  look  to  the  educated  women  of  the  country 
rather  than  to  its  lawyers  for  the  true  conservatism  in  prin- 
ciple, in  methods,  and  in  constant  application  that  is  to  save  us 
from  many  of  the  most  dangerous  tendencies  of  the  time. 
Hope,  then,  will  not  be  lost  for  the  future  of  our  triumphant 
democracy  till  their  characteristic  excellences  are  corrupted  or 
destroyed. 

The  reasons  for  such  an  expectation  lie  in  human  nature 
itself,  and  in  that  female  ability  which  Mr.  Mill  demonstrated 
for  such  contributions  to  human  knowledge  and  progress.  All 
the  instincts  of  the  educated  woman  are  toward  good  order 
and  good  morals  and  good  life;  all  her  interests  are  against 
rash  experiments  and  revolutionary  changes ;  the  character  alike 
of  her  judgment,  her  feelings,  and  her  needs  gives  promise  of 
sound  and  sane  views  of  life  and  of  human  conduct.  Both 
by  inherent  qualities  and  by  acquired  relations  the  rightly 
educated  woman  is  a  natural  and  necessary  conservative.  With 
her  mental  alertness  and  vivid  perceptions  she  can  never  be  a 
drag  upon  the  machinery  of  human  progress,  but.  thanks  to 
her  special  aptitudes,  she  may  always  be  its  moderator  and 
its  governor. 

This  at  least  is  clear,  that  the  twentieth-century  woman  has 
greater  opportunities  than  were  ever  given  to  a  human  creature 
of  her  kind  before,  in  the  eighty  centuries  of  the  world's  history 
of  which  we  are  supposed  to  have  some  records;  that  she  has 
been  better  prepared  to  improve  them,  and  that  she  is  more 
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peremptorily  called  to  the  work — this  twentieth-century 
woman,  to  whom  have  been  given  the  keys  of  knowledge  which 
are  becoming  almost  the  keys  of  life  and  death.  The  ferment  and 
amazing  discovery  and  development  of  the  nineteenth  century 
did  not  end  when  it  closed ;  they  could  be  but  the  hot-bed  for 
starting  the  prodigious,  myriad-formed,  almost  infinite  growths 
to  be  confidently  expected  in  the  twentieth.  If,  in  the  midst 
of  these  teeming  and  steaming  activities,  woman  now  possesses 
the  real  power  which  Mr.  Mill  attributed  to  her,  then  the  im- 
perative duty  which  her  superior  moral  elevation,  her  nature 
and  her  surroundings  impose,  for  the  whole  term  of  her  exist- 
ence and  thruout  the  whole  course  of  our  bewildering  progress, 
is  to  furnish  this  conservative  force  in  American  life  which  two- 
thirds  of  a  century  ago  De  Tocqueville  thought  already  neces- 
sary. Her  wisdom  will  point  it  out  as  a  thing  to  do  next,  her 
virtue  will  shine  in  doing  it.  Thus  the  subject  to  which  I  have 
ventured  to  invite  your  attention,  "  The  Thing  to  Do,"  arises 
before  you,  attends  your  incoming  and  your  outgoing,  and 
henceforth  forever  entreats  and  commands  you. 

Of  specific  excesses  toward  which  our  democratic  institu- 
tions seem  to  be  tending,  perhaps  we  do  not  need  now  to  speak 
in  any  great  detail.  It  may  be  enough  to  recognize  that  the 
American  who  colonized  the  Atlantic  Coast  and  the  great 
Middle  West,  who  framed  the  Constitution,  started  the  Gov- 
ernment, developed  the  country  under  it,  and  fought  a  gigantic 
Civil  War  to  preserve  it,  is  not  the  American  who  leads  the 
popular  movements  of  to-day.  The  type  is  changing;  the 
beliefs  are  changing,  and  the  aims. 

He  is  neither  Puritan  any  longer,  nor  Cavalier.  He  may 
outwardly  deny  the  decay  of  faith,  but  he  inwardly  feels  it. 
Nothing  is  more  noticeable  at  the  great  centers  of  population 
and  of  national  activity,  or  in  any  large  section  of  what  calls 
itself,  and  is  often  called,  our  best  society,  than  this  disap- 
pearance of  the  old  foundation  of  character  and  action;  this 
loss  of  profound,  enduring,  restful  faith  in  anything.  It  is  a 
laisses-aller  age;  an  age  of  loosening  anchors  and  drifting 
with  the  tide ;  of  taking  things  as  they  are,  with  cordial  readi- 
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ness  to  take  them  hereafter  as  they  come;  of  an  easy  indiffer- 
ence, whose  universal  attitude  toward  each  startling  departure 
from  old  standards  is  "  What  does  it  matter,  anyway?  " — an 
age,  in  short,  marked  by  a  refined,  "  up-to-date  "  adaptation 
of  the  old  Epicurean  idea  that  there  is  nothing  in  this  world 
to  do  but  to  eat  and  drink  and  make  merry,  for  to-morrow  we 
die.  As  Omar,  prime  favorite  of  the  flower  of  this  new  school, 
has  sung : 

What  boots  it  to  repeat 

How  time  is  slipping  underneath  our  feet ; 
Unborn  To-morrow,  and  dead  Yesterday. 

Why  fret  about  them  if  To-day  be  sweet  ! 

The  loss  of  faith  brings  us  by  a  short  cut  straight  to  the  loss  of 
purpose  in  life — of  any  purpose  at  least  beyond  purely  material 
ones.  To  those  who  need  money,  the  duty  of  getting  it  first, 
and  above  anything  else,  becomes  the  gospel  of  life.  To 
those  who  feel  the  need  of  position,  whether  in  society,  business 
or  elsewhere,  their  gospel  drives  them  to  all  means  within  the 
law  to  attain  them.  To  those  who  have  both  money  and 
position  comes  the  only  remaining  purpose  in  life,  that  of  using 
them  for  an  existence  of  amrsement  and  enjoyment.  Is  it 
too  much  to  say  that  never  before  in  our  history  have  such  as- 
pirations so  completely  dominated  and  limited  such  large 
classes  ? 

But  this  craze  for  mere  amusement  and  enjoyment,  like  other 
perverted  appetites,  grows  by  what  it  feeds  on.  The  amuse- 
ment soon  becomes  wearisome,  the  enjoyment  soon  palls,  un- 
less constantly  more  and  more  spectacular  and  bizarre.  Per- 
petual change  and  constantly  increasing  variety  of  extremes 
seem  to  be  the  ever  rising  price  of  keeping  amused.  One  never 
is  for  long  where  one  wants  to  be.  or  doing  what  one  desires ; 
there  must  be  incessantly  a  rushing  to  and  fro,  and  a  change  of 
pursuits,  all  under  the  glare  of  electric  lights  and  the  blare  of 
brass  bands.  If  in  the  country,  one  must  hasten  to  the  city 
where  something  is  going  on ;  if  in  the  city,  one  must  fly  to 
the  country  where  the  crowd  is  not  so  mixed,  and  where 
pleasanter  house  parties  can  be  gathered ;  if  in  one's  own  land. 
one  longs  for  the  boulevards  or  the  Alps;  if  abroad,  one  is 
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eager  to  try  the  new  steamer  back;  if  at  the  seashore,  one 
wants  suddenly  to  know  what  the  mountains  are  like,  and  can 
only  find  amusement  in  going  to  see  when  clothed  in  leather 
jackets,  protected  by  masks  and  goggles,  and  powdered  with 
dirt,  rushing  through  the  dusty  air  on  the  highways  at  forty 
or  fifty  miles  an  hour  in  a  Red  Devil,  and  leaving  the  luck- 
less rustics  in  the  way  to  go  to  a  fiend  of  any  color  they  like. 

Even  then  this  vehement  vacuity  is  not  amusing  unless  it  is 
talked  about.  One  must  be  forever  before  the  footlights  and, 
if  possible,  in  the  center  of  the  stage.  Privacy  is  deadly  dull- 
ness. Not  to  have  your  name  every  other  day  in  the  news- 
papers, and  especially  in  the  most  hopelessly  vulgar  and  inane 
of  the  newspaper  columns,  the  so-called  social  ones,  is  to  be  out 
of  the  world,  to  be  bored  to  death.  Not  to  see  every  intimate 
fact  about  yourself  or  your  friends  thrust  naked  and  shame- 
less under  the  public  eye  is  to  feel  that  you  are  dropping  out  of 
the  swim.  If  there  is  a  steamer  that  has  raced  across  the 
Atlantic  in  fifteen  minutes  less  than  any  other,  you  suddenly 
realize  that  nothing  is  going  on  here,  and  you  must  immedi- 
ately cross  back  on  that  steamer.  If  there  is  a  White  Ghost 
that  has  flitted  over  crowded  country  roads  half  a  mile  an  hour 
faster  than  the  last  Red  Devil,  and  has  caused  more  runaways 
and  killed  one  or  two  more  people,  you  will  be  leading  a  very 
dull  life  till  you  have  gone  faster  in  that  same,  or,  in  some  better 
and  uglier  machine,  and  have  left  a  wider  swath  of  disaster 
and  terror  behind  you.  Even  then  the  amusement  is  stale 
unless  the  papers  tell  you  that  you  broke  the  record,  if  not  some- 
body's neck  also,  print  your  portrait,  and  mention  who  your 
grandfather  was,  by  way  of  showing  how  proud  the  pre- 
sumably worthy  old  man  ought  to  be  of  his  hopeful,  goggle- 
eyed  descendant. 

Gregariousness  and  glare  are  the  irredeemably  vulgar  notes 
of  it  all.  To  seek  enjoyment  within  yourself  and  your  own 
circle,  in  resources  of  your  own.  and  without  a  fresh  flashlight 
picture  every  day.  becomes  unendurable.  A  country  residence 
is  impossible  unless  a  dozen  others,  "  of  our  own  set,  you  know," 
are  within  five  minutes'  call;  and  even  then  it  is  slow  without  a 
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thronged  racetrack  at  hand.  Thus  Newport,  rather  than  Bilt- 
more,  becomes  the  veneered  and  shiny  national  type  for  those 
who  can,  at  will,  command  either.  As  for  the  babes  that  must 
struggle  thru  childhood  into  precocious  maturity  in  such 
surroundings,  why,  they  are  to  live  in  this  world,  aren't  they — 
not  in  the  Happy  Valley  of  Rasselas  ?  Why  shouldn't  they  get 
on,  without  rest  and  real  country  life,  as  well  as  their  parents? 

If  loss  of  faith  and  loss  of  purpose  have  led  to  such  changes 
from  the  decorous,  albeit,  a  little  provincial,  society  of  a  hun- 
dred years  ago,  what  transformations  may  not  be  expected  from 
the  same  influences  in  our  political  life?  Already  we  begin  to 
note  the  same  fever  for  variety  and  unreasoning  change.  We 
know  now  how  Aristides  was  banished  because  the  citizens  were 
tired  of  hearing  him  called  the  just ;  we  have  more  than  once 
given  in  modern  phrases  the  same  old  Greek  reason  for  our 
own  banishments :  "  Oh.  well !  they've  been  in  long  enough ;  let's 
try  a  change."  The  steady  persistence  in  policy  of  the  fathers 
and  founders  of  the  Republic  seems  disappearing;  and  the 
political  characteristics  displayed  are  becoming  noticeably  less 
English,  and  even  less  Northern.  "  You  are  as  fickle  as  the 
French,  and  as  fond  of  sudden  excitements,"  is  a  criticism  of 
overcandid  observers  from  the  north  of  Europe,  which  we  hear 
with  increasing  frequency;  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  of  late 
we  do  show,  oftener  than  could  be  desired,  sudden  and  irre- 
sponsible popular  movements  which  we  are  apt  to  look  for  in 
the  Latin  rather  than  the  Northern  races.  A  wave  of  excite- 
ment sweeps  over  the  country  and  thruout  whole  com- 
munities, the  very  best  and  most  conscientious  of  our  people 
are  stampeded  with  sudden  fear  of  European  domination,  and 
alarm  about  the  Pope  of  Rome,  if  we  do  not  hurriedly  erect 
legislative  dams  against  foreign  invasions  on  our  eastern  shores. 
The  Know  Nothings  had  a  close  race  with  the  Free  Soilers 
for  first  place,  and  for  a  time  were  ahead — seeming  actually 
about  to  succeed  in  making  hostility  to  the  foreigner  rather 
than  sympathy  with  the  slave  the  shibboleth  of  the  new  national 
party.  Within  my  own  experience,  a  distinguished  official  and 
highly  honored  citizen  of  New  York  has  vehemently  arraigned 
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me  for  neglect  of  duty,  in  my  own  modest  sphere,  in  not  trying 
to  arouse  people  against  the  peril  to  our  liberties  and  the 
alarming  violation  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
involved  in  the  creation  of  a  foreign  prince  in  this  country — in 
the  person  of  Cardinal  Gibbons!  But  presently  the  wind  is 
blowing  from  exactly  the  opposite  quarter:  sympathy  for  the 
sweet  Emerald  Isle  in  turn  overpowers  us ;  we  raise  money  by 
the  hundred  thousand  dollars,  are  hardly  dissuaded  from  raising 
volunteers  also  for  the  Fenian  army,  and  shout  ourselves  hoarse 
in  pecuniary  and  rhetorical  efforts  to  force  on  a  friendly  nation 
an  acceptance  of  the  solution  we  think  best  for  her  most  per- 
plexing domestic  problem.  Next  a  sudden  fear  of  Asiatic  com- 
petition stampedes  us;  and  we  instantly  abandon,  as  to  Orientals 
at  least,  our  old  boast  that  our  land  is  the  home  of  the  oppressed 
of  every  clime,  the  land  of  opportunity  for  all  who  would  better 
their  condition.  Straightway  Congress  is  busy  building  dams 
on  our  western  coast  to  keep  the  wave  of  slant-eyed  invaders 
out,  while  our  people  rush  into  excesses  against  those  who  are 
in,  reaching  sometimes  to  riot,  but  more  often  merely  to  such 
refinements  of  cruelty  as  cutting  off  their  pigtails  or  burning 
down  their  joss  houses. 

A  cry  that  the  money  that  was  good  enough  for  us  should 
be  good  enough  for  our  foreign  debtors  carries  half  the  people 
captive;  a  great  national  convention  comes  near  nominating 
the  chief  advocate  of  this  notion  for  the  presidency,  and  the 
country  is  on  the  verge  of  paying  the  national  debt  in  green- 
backs. A  few  years  later,  a  rather  cheap  rhetorician  catches 
the  fancy  of  an  excited  assemblage  by  talking  about  cruci- 
fying the  people  on  a  cross  of  gold,  and  straightway  there 
sweeps  over  the  land,  like  a  prairie  fire,  a  wave  of  excitement 
for  persuading  water  to  flow  uphill,  and  silver  to  be  as  good  as 
gold  without  the  advice  or  consent  of  any  other  nation  on 
earth.  Next  we  plunge  into  municipal  affairs ;  give  away  price- 
less franchises  because  we  are  in  such  a  hurry  we  can't  take 
time  to  see  what  they  are  worth ;  borrow  till  we  have  exhausted 
the  limit,  and  then  mark  up  the  value  of  our  property  in  order 
to  be  able  to  borrow  more  upon  it,  and  chuckle  over  every 
fresh  million  of  debt  incurred,  as  if  this  were  the  end  of  that 
trouble.    We  turn  out  a  reform  administration  for  not  reform- 
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ing  fast  enough,  and  install  Croker  and  Tammany  to  improve 
the  job.  We  grumble  that  the  town  has  been  too  straitlaced, 
rejoice  that  at  last  it  is  blissfully  wide  open,  then  wake  up  to 
find  it  intolerably  wide  open,  and  once  more  put  in  a  reformer, 
finally  threatening  to  turn  him  out  again  because  everybody 
that  voted  for  him  hasn't  in  the  first  year  got  everything  he 
wanted. 

For  a  long  time  we  itch  to  interfere  in  Spain's  trouble  with 
her  colony,  and  at  last  in  a  white  heat  over  the  explosion  of  a 
naval  vessel  we  do  rush  into  war,  but  not  before  being  caught 
in  the  ebb  of  the  same  tide  and  swept  by  it  into  the  sentimental 
declaration  that  we  will  never,  no,  never,  permit  our  country 
to  reap  from  this  expenditure  of  its  money  and  its  young  life 
such  security  and  advantage  as  every  other  nation  which  ven- 
tures on  the  solemn  sacrifice  of  the  treasure  and  blood  of  its 
people  has  felt  bound  to  require  from  the  beginning  of  time, 
and  zvas  bound  to  require.  Next  the  whole  country  is  up  in 
arms  in  another  gush  of  sentiment  to  protest  that  instantly, 
without  safeguards  of  any  sort,  a  little  island  off  in  the  Atlantic, 
more  than  a  fourth  of  the  way  over  to  Africa,  must  be  given 
admission  at  once  to  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  American 
citizenship.  Presently  the  sentimental  wave  turns  the  other 
way,  and  another  island,  nearer,  larger,  vastly  more  important, 
with  vastly  greater  claims,  over  which  we  have  asserted  a 
species  of  protectorate  for  three-quarters  of  a  century,  and 
which  we  profess  to  be  tenderly  guiding  into  the  family  of  na- 
tions, is  kept  waiting  for  months  and  years  for  help,  long  since 
acknowledged  to  be  our  plain  duty.  Far  from  being  a  mother 
to  this  suffering  orphan,  whom  we  have  ourselves  dragged 
to  our  door  and  dropped  helpless  there,  we  are  exhibiting  a 
capacity,  colossal  as  our  strength,  for  being  a  stepmother. 

Next  we  forget  all  about  these  burning  issues,  put  them 
hehind  us  as  if  they  had  never  existed,  and  plunge  pellmell. 
clergy,  editors,  laity,  and  all  classes  and  conditions  of  men, 
into  a  race  with  the  politicians  for  the  favor  and  the  political 
influence  of  the  downtrodden  contract  coal  miners,  who  were 
only  getting  three  dollars  a  day,  and  had  proclaimed  against 
free  labor  in  a  so-called  free  country  lest  competition  might  re- 
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quire  them  to  work  a  little  more  than  five  or  six  hours  a  day, 
and  make  coal  cheaper  for  the  multitude.  Thus  between  our 
own  meddling,  and  the  dull  inactivity  of  the  employers,  idly 
dreaming  that  it  will  soon  blow  over,  we  prolong  the  industrial 
paralysis  till  winter  is  at  hand,  and  the  President  himself  is 
forced  to  intervene  in  an  unprecedented  way  to  save  us  from 
a  national  calamity. 

One  day  we  go  wild  over  a  guest  because  he  is  the  brother 
of  an  Emperor ;  the  next  we  are  in  a  pet  because  the  same  Em- 
peror wants  to  collect  money  from  an  unwilling  debtor,  who 
doesn't  pay  his  debts  to  us  either.  One  day  we  proclaim 
Russia  as  our  dearest  friend,  and  fret  with  but  half-concealed 
contempt  at  Chinese  complaints  about  the  massacre  of  their 
countrymen  in  Wyoming,  or  Italian  complaints  about  sim- 
ilar atrocities  in  Louisiana,  or  foreign  comment  generally  on 
our  burning  of  negroes  at  the  stake ;  and  the  next  day  we  are 
demanding  that  our  Government  shall  at  once  and  officially 
serve  peremptory  notice  on  that  same  dearest  friend  at  St. 
Petersburg,  that  we  won't  stand  his  equally  wicked  persecu- 
tion of  Jews  in  Kishineff  in  the  heart  of  Russia.  We  are  bent 
on  an  isthmus  canal  at  Nicaragua,  and  can  hardly  keep  our 
hands  off  our  ancient  ally  for  attempting  one  at  Panama;  we 
laugh  loud  and  long  at  the  De  Lesseps  collapse  as  proof  of  all 
we  have  said  about  the  utter  impracticability  of  the  Panama 
route,  then  suddenly  turn  around,  buy  up  the  bankrupt,  aban- 
don the  Nicaragua  concern,  and  set  out  to  finish  that  same  im- 
practicable and  preposterous  Panama  scheme  ourselves. 

Thus  wave  after  wave  of  half-considered  opinion  sweeps 
over  the  country;  we  flash  into  flames  of  sudden  excitement, 
which  fortunately,  for  the  most  part,  die  out  like  heat  light- 
ning; feel  equally  fit  to  flout- all  the  world's  experience,  solve 
at  sight  all  its  problems,  or  fight  all  creation  at  the  drop  of  a 
hat,  and  are  always  in  danger  of  going  off  at  half-cock  into  a 
new  party  or  out  of  it,  into  some  untried  policy  or  out  of  it, 
into  some  monstrous  injustice  or  out  of  it,  into  war  or  out  of  it. 

A  graver  change,  amounting  to  a  distinct  degeneration  in 
the  average  American   character,   may  be  a   further  conse- 
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quence,  and  is  at  any  rate  a  further  accompaniment  of  the 
tendency  to  loss  of  faith  and  loss  of  purpose.  It  is  the  ex- 
travagant notion,  never  held  in  the  days  of  the  Fathers,  that 
this  is  a  land  of  equality,  and  that  one  man  is  as  good  as 
another.  It  has  never  been  a  land  of  equality,  and  one  man 
never  has  been  as  good  as  another,  and  never  will  be,  in  this 
country  or  any  other,  in  this  life  or  any  other — till  the  just 
God  turns  unjust  and  the  creature  that  does  ill  becomes  in  His 
eyes  as  the  creature  that  does  well. 

What  is  true,  and  it  is  the  shining  glory  of  the  Fathers  to 
have  established  it,  is  that  this  is  a  land  where  all  men  are  on 
a  par  just  once  in  their  lives,  for  they  have  an  equal  start. 
Each  man  is  guaranteed  certain  fundamental  essentials  at  the 
starting  post — his  life,  his  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness 
in  his  own  way,  so  long  as  he  respects  the  corresponding  rights 
of  others.  Beyond  that  it  is  a  fair  field  and  no  favor ;  and  from 
the  very  moment  of  the  equal  start  some  draw  ahead  and  others 
lag  behind.  The  equality  has  disappeared  like  the  morning 
mist ;  the  inequality  that  lasts  to  the  end,  and  is  greater  here 
than  anywhere  else  in  the  world,  is  the  inspiring  fruitage  of 
those  blessed  republican  institutions  under  which  no  man  can 
be  too  low  to  rise  to  the  top,  if  he  is  fit  for  it. 

But  the  delusion  of  equality  remains  and  poisons.  The  lag- 
gard declares  he  is  just  as  good  as  the  man  that  has  out- 
stripped him.  and  that  he  is  the  victim  of  a  monstrous  injus- 
tice in  being  left  behind.  The  spendthrift  finds  it  iniquitous, 
since  one  man  is  as  good  as  another,  that  he  should  be  poor  and 
needy,  while  the  frugal  and  careful  neighbor  that  started  on  an 
equal  level  with  him  is  free  from  want.  The  idler  swaggers 
up  to  his  employer  with  the  declaration  that,  since  one  man 
is  as  good  as  another,  it  is  an  imposition  to  pay  him  any  less 
than  the  industrious  workman  at  his  side,  and  that  he  has 
a  trades-union  at  hand  to  prove  and  maintain  it  by  a  logic 
you  can't  resist.  One  man  is  as  good  as  another,  and  therefore 
it  is  such  an  outrage  to  deprive  a  man  of  his  vote  merely  be- 
cause he  has  been  a  thief  or  a  murderer  that  the  governor  must 
pardon  him  before  the  expiration  of  his  term  in  the  peniten- 
tiary, in  order  that  the  cloud  on  his  free  and  independent  Amer- 
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ican  citizenship  may  be  removed,  and  he  may  resume  his  right- 
ful share  in  the  business  of  governing  the  country. 

This  temper  soon  carries  the  false  doctrine  of  equality  one 
step  further.  It  comes  next  that  since  one  man  is  just  as 
good  as  another,  if  the  other  doesn't  think  so,  he  must  be 
made  to.  In  fact,  if  he  does  not  agree  with  the  devotees 
of  the  doctrine  at  a  time  when  they  have  started  out  to  enforce 
it  on  their  employer,  or  on  their  associates,  or  on  the 
community,  he  will  do  well  to  seek  liberty  to  earn 
his  living  in  some  land  of  despotism — the  home  of  the  free  is 
no  place  for  him  and  is  full  of  danger.  The  Walking  Delegate 
is  just  about  as  obliging  as  the  traditional  foreman  of  the  fire 
engine  who  said,  "  You  may  paint  de  machine  any  color  you 
please,  s'long  you  paint  it  red."  You  may  do  as  you  like  in 
this  land  of  liberty,  so  long  as  you  do  what  our  Union  tells  you. 
But  let  us  be  fair  to  the  laboring  man,  and  even  to  his  mis- 
representative,  the  Walking  Delegate.  This  American  intol- 
erance of  dissent  is  not  confined  to  the  Trades-Union.  The 
powerful  trust  may  be  just  as  exacting  and  intolerant  till  its 
demands  have  once  been  successfully  challenged;  and  it  has 
not  at  times  been  bashful  about  making  these  demands  on 
Legislatures,  on  the  courts,  even  on  the  highest  departments 
of  the  Government,  and  on  national  candidates.  It  is  thought 
to  be  not  bashful  at  this  moment  in  Wall  Street  about  making 
them  upon  the  inevitable  candidates  of  the  party  in  power. 
The  party  machine  has  been  accused  of  the  same  intolerance 
of  dissent ;  doctors  and  lawyers  and  bankers  have  small  room 
for  the  inconsiderate  man  who  dares  differ  from  what  for  the 
moment  are  thought  essentials  by  the  temporary  or  local  ma- 
jority; the  intolerance  of  dissent  has  even  been  said  to  have 
reached  into  the  Church. 

An  acute  observer  has  traced  the  turbulence  of  French 
history  since  the  days  of  Mirabeau  to  a  lop-sided  belief  in  their 
Trinity,  Liberte,  Egalite,  Fraternite.  The  controlling  masses, 
he  said,  cared  very  little  for  Liberte  and  hardly  more  for  Fra- 
ternite, but  had  a  consuming,  vitriolic  appetite  for  Egalite. 
And  so  it  came  about  that  equality  under  the  Emperor,  First  or 
Third,  was  better  than  liberty  under  the  Citizen-King,  or  under 
the  Republic. 
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Our  doctrine  that  one  man  is  just  as  good  as  another  is  car- 
ried farther  still  by  its  devotees;  he  is  more  than  as  good,  he 
is  better;  or  as  the  emancipated  negroes  loved  to  declaim  in 
those  deplorable  reconstruction  days,  "  De  bottom  rail's  on  top, 
bress  de  Lawd."  So  now  it  sometimes  appears  that  if  any 
man  has  the  admitted  power  to  rule  it  is  the  ignorant  man, 
the  idle  man,  the  vicious  man.  To  him  nearly  every  worldly- 
wise  person  seems  to  think  it  prudent  to  kowtow;  while  the 
other  kind  must  obey  or  else  be  clubbed  or  dynamited  into  sub- 
mission. 

In  such  circumstances  as  we  have  been  describing,  mere 
noise,  clamor,  tumult,  vociferous  demand,  becomes  a  social  and 
political  force  of  the  first  magnitude.  Under  its  impulse  the 
soberest  and  best  elements  of  the  community  are  not  infre- 
quently swept  into  hasty  conclusions  which  are  afterwards 
repented  at  leisure.  Such,  to  take  one  single  example  out  of 
many,  was  the  sudden  conversion  of  nearly  everybody  to  the 
notion  that  arbitration  is  the  most  certain  road  to  justice.  Far 
be  it  from  me  to  question  or  depreciate  the  admirable  workings 
of  this  beneficent  device,  when  both  sides  fairly  enter  into  it,  in 
fields  to  which  it  is  adapted.  But  the  sudden  conversion  I 
speak  of  is  to  the  notion  that  it  is  in  every  sudden  need  always 
better  than  the  courts  and  a  cure-all  for  every  ill.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  general,  unhesitating  acceptance  of  this  notion, 
if  one  side  to  a  dispute  is  ready  and  eager  for  arbitration,  the 
other  is  vehemently  censured  if  it  in  turn  hesitates  for  an  in- 
stant at  swallowing  the  nostrum. 

The  old  machinery  of  justice  must  be  set  aside;  the  time- 
honored  tribunals  for  the  protection  of  individual  rights  and 
the  adjustment  of  conflicting  interests  between  man  and  man, 
gradually  evolved  through  long  centuries  of  Anglo-Saxon  de- 
velopment, are  pronounced  too  slow,  and  too  costly,  and  too 
uncertain;  the  safe  and  sure  thing  is  to  compel — for  nothing 
short  of  compulsion  will  satisfy  these  sudden  converts — to 
compel  both  sides  to  appear  before  a  new  tribunal  which  can 
decide  offhand,  unhampered  by  rules  of  procedure  or  techni- 
calities of  law,  according  to  intuition  and  sense  and  feeling. 
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And  so  the  man  that  balks  at  arbitration  has  lost  his  case 
already  before  the  bar  of  that  Public  Opinion  which  rules  the 
country. 

Who  does  not  see,  then,  the  special  advantage  this  up-to-date 
contrivance  for  producing  quick  justice  may  often  give  the  less 
deserving  side?  When  the  Walking  Delegate,  that  new  and 
powerful  Peer  of  the  Realm,  hasn't  been  doing  much  for  a 
week  to  convince  his  society  that  he  is  earning  its  pay,  he  has 
only  to  invent  some  new  demand  for  shorter  hours  or  more  fre- 
quent shifts,  or  fewer  bricks  in  the  hod,  and  when  it  is  denied 
promptly  calls  for  an  arbitration.  Now  the  essence  of  an  ar- 
bitration, the  only  object  of  an  arbitration,  is  to  settle  the  thing, 
settle  it  quick,  and  make  people  contented  again.  But  how  can 
they  be  contented  unless  they  get  at  least  some  part  of  what 
they  claim?  In  ordinary  disputes  between  individuals  or 
classes  an  arbitration  that  didn't  give  something  to  both  sides 
would  be  almost  unheard  of.  An  arbitration  that  doesn't  more 
or  less  "  split  the  difference  "  would  be  unusual.  So  the  natural 
end  of  it  is  that  the  Walking  Delegate  gains  the  approval  of  his 
people  and  strengthens  his  position  by  showing  that  he  has 
earned  his  salary;  his  society  gains  something  out  of  the  de- 
mand, where,  till  he  invented  it,  nothing  had  been  expected  or 
wanted  or  thought  of;  and  the  employer  gains — well,  he  gains 
a  settlement  for  the  time  being  anyway,  till  the  Walking  Del- 
egate thinks  of  something  else. 

Exactly  the  same  results  may  be  expected  when  an  employer, 
being  in  the  wrong  in  a  dispute  with  his  workmen,  induces  them 
to  consent  to  an  arbitration,  excepting  that  then  you  have  an- 
other influence  coming  in  to  modify  the  outcome — theinstinctive 
sympathy  all  right-minded  men  feel  for  the  weaker  side  in  a 
controversy.  Very  nearly  the  same  results  may  be  expected 
when  among  contending  capitalists,  the  one  who  is  getting  and 
deserves  the  worst  of  it  calls  for  an  arbitration.  Very  nearly 
the  same  may  be  expected  when  a  nation  that  sets  up  and  ad- 
heres long  enough  to  a  preposterous  boundary  claim,  calls  for 
an  arbitration — unless,  indeed,  as  in  a  recent  case,  the  nation  in 
the  right  is  wise  enough  to  get  exactly  half  of  the  "arbitrators"  ! 
otherwise  the  unreasonable  claimant  can  never  be  worse  off 
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than  before,  and  the  chances  are  in  favor  of  his  gaining  at  least 
something.  No  wonder  arbitration,  with  all  its  recognized 
merits  and  its  beneficent  successes,  has  come  to  be  held  at  a 
premium  by  the  side  that  is  in  the  wrong !  Starting  with  noth- 
ing, that  side  must  generally  come  out  with  something,  anyway, 
to  the  good !  For  the  side  that  is  in  the  wrong,  therefore,  the 
game  is  worth  trying. 

Here  I  must  bring  to  a  close  these  too  prolix  illustrations  of 
the  changing  temper  and  practice  of  our  people,  as  we  have 
been  drifting  out  of  sight  of  those  old  American  safeguards  of 
Faith  and  Purpose.  But  let  no  hearer  for  one  moment  forget 
that  there  is  another  side  to  the  picture.  Admitting  all  faults 
and  inconsistencies  and  hysterical  alternations  of  heat  and  cold, 
our  people  are  still  the  freest,  most  generous,  most  capable, 
most  active  and  daring;  our  country  is  still  in  our  eyes  the  best 
the  sun  shines  on.  But  we  should  be  less  its  admirers,  less 
loyal  and  less  useful  as  its  citizens,  if  we  did  not  face  the  known 
facts  with  open  eyes.  Remember,  too,  that  what  we  see  is  but 
in  the  dawn  of  our  new  century,  and  before  our  entire  national 
existence  has  yet  anywhere  near  reached  the  span  the  Psalmist 
assigned  for  two  human  lives.  When  we  get  a  little  nearer 
national  maturity,  and  when  the  gigantic  forces  of  the  Twen- 
tieth Century  are  really  under  full  headway,  where  is  all  that 
incessant,  restless  fever  of  change  to  lead  ?  When  the  physical 
and  moral  whirl  in  which  our  national  character  is  taking  shape 
becomes  still  greater ;  when  the  marvels  of  the  past  half  century 
have  become  the  commonplaces  or  even  the  rejected  crudities 
of  the  next ;  when  the  forces  of  steam  are  obsolete  and  elec- 
tricity is  the  slowest  power  we  deal  with ;  when  our  popula- 
tion instead  of  merely  eighty  millions  approaches  two  hundred 
millions,  as  it  surely  must,  long  before  the  end  of  the  century, 
as  the  scientific  advances,  which  even  such  an  age  will  count 
miraculous,  burst  upon  us,  what  is  the  poor  human  American 
to  do,  in  his  present  fever  and  with  his  present  nerves,  but  with 
fivefold  greater  powers  placed  in  his  hands,  and  fivefold  greater 
attention  and  capacity  demanded  for  their  control?  If  sixty 
years  ago  the  free  forces  and  rushing  advance  of  the  Republic 
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urgently  needed  the  regulation  of  a  powerful  and  learned  con- 
servative body,  who  can  overestimate  the  necessity  for  such 
service  now  ? 

When  you  ask  how  it  is  to  be  rendered,  one  cannot  be  mis- 
taken in  turning  first  to  those  priceless  qualities  in  any  sound 
national  life,  whose  tendency  to  decay  we  noted  at  the  outset. 
Give  back  to  us  our  Faith.  Give  back  to  us  a  serious  and 
worthy  Purpose.  Restore  sane  views  of  life,  of  our  own  re- 
lations to  it,  and  of  our  relations  to  those  who  share  it  with 
us.  Moderation  in  our  conceit  of  our  own  almightiness  will 
surely  follow,  moderation  in  the  intolerant  assertion  of  our 
own  rights,  moderation  in  meddling  with  the  rights  of  others, 
some  tendency  to  thought  before  action,  some  continuity  of 
conduct  personal  and  public,  and  some  reference  of  policy  to 
enduring  principle. 

Outside  the  immediate  and  inestimable  effect  on  the  family, 
the  conservative  power  of  educated  women  will  naturally  show 
its  first,  and,  perhaps  its  chief,  influence  in  the  next  greatest 
among  the  forces  that  guide  the  world — that  of  social  life. 
They  will  surely  help  to  check  its  degradation.    They  may  make 
it  regain  its  soothing  relaxation,  and  its  benign  stimulus  for 
the  best  in  everyone.     They  may  even  give  back  to  society  the 
inspiration  it  once  had  for  the  leaders  of  the  world's  work. 
They  will  certainly  correct  the  prevalent  vicious  conception  of 
its  real  scope.     They  will  reject  the  notion  that  it  is  a  sort 
of  trade  to  which  a  few  devote  themselves  as  most  others  do 
to  the  other  pursuits  of  life;  that  thus  there  are,  in  the  vulgar 
phrase  of  the  day,   society  women,   just  as  there  are  shop 
women,  or  cleaning  women,  and  that  each  class  must  stick  to 
its  trade:   that,  in  fact,  what  is  called  our  best  society  is  a 
strictly  limited  sort  of  trades-union,  unfriendly  to  the  admission 
of  apprentices  not  coming  from  its  own  ranks,  and  that  it  is  an 
imperative  necessity  for  outsiders  with  social  aspirations  to 
force  their  way  into  it  by  push  and  notoriety,  trick  and  device, 
if  they  would  avoid  social  extinction!     From  this  degrading 
conception  comes  the  constant  craze  for  newspaper  publicity, 
and  every  other  form  of  publicity ;  from  this  paltry  scheming, 
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the  vulgar  push,  the  endless  flattery  and  insincerity  and  loss 
of  self-respect  by  foolish  aspirants,  who  seem  all  the  time  to 
ignore  or  be  unconscious  of  the  blighting  influence,  in  the  glare 
and  heat  and  dust  of  such  an  arena,  upon  all  the  finer  qualities 
that  make  women  adorable  and  human  life  attractive. 

If  the  conduct  of  the  so-called  inner  circles  of  society  has 
sometimes  seemed  to  justify  this  brazen  uproar  at  their  gates, 
so  much  greater  the  demand  for  the  conservative  influence  and 
the  real  refinement  that  come  from  the  higher  training  of  supe- 
rior women.  When  other  ideals  are  cherished,  when  faith  and 
purpose  in  life  reassert  their  sway,  society  will  look  for  itsleaders 
even  less  than  it  really  does  to-day,  to  the  embellished  matrons 
still  friskily  playing  tomboy,  and  noisily  marshaling,  for  fresh 
extravagances  of  social  demeanor  and  amusement,  their  collec- 
tions of  dashing  young  centaurs  from  the  race  track  and  the 
hunting  field,  and  of  handsome  young  cigarette-smoking  ex- 
perts from  the  bridge  table. 

When  these  higher  ideals  do  return,  the  powerful  influence 
of  educated  women  will  surely  array,  as  never  before,  the  best 
of  their  sex  in  compact,  resistless  phalanx  against  a  social  evil, 
alarming,  degrading,  and  demoralizing,  which  has  suddenly 
become  almost  too  common  to  provoke  surprise — the  trans- 
formation of  marriage  from  a  sacrament  of  God  into  a  thought- 
less and  headlong  business  or  social  arrangement,  to  be  dissolved 
almost  at  pleasure.  Six  hundred  and  fifty-four  thousand  per- 
sons divorced  in  this  country  in  twenty  years,  and  those  not  the 
last — such  is  the  deplorable  record  on  which  Catholic  and  Prot- 
estant clergy  are  already  appealing  for  a  union  of  all  moral 
agencies  to  retard  this  downward  rush  of  the  multitude. 

The  same  influence  should  help  resist  the  yet  more  common 
weakening  of  family  ties  and  destruction  of  family  life.  It 
should  correct  at  the  origin  of  the  evil  the  extraordinary  de- 
velopment of  nervous  excitability  that  accounts  for  so  much  of 
our  fickleness  of  view  and  instability  of  belief;  for  the  frequent 
outbursts  of  general  turbulence  and  lawlessness  thru  whole 
zones  of  population ;  for  the  varied  and  incredible  character  of 
the  crimes,  for  the  amazing  publicity  which  attends  them,  and 
the  ready  imitation  which  the  wide  knowledge  of  every  new 
crime  often  stimulates. 
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Perhaps  the  same  influence  may  even  penetrate  the  citadels 
better  intrenched,  those  of  evils  that  come  from  the  ill-judged 
excesses  of  the  best  of  people.  It  may  possibly  infuse  modera- 
tion into  our  new  and  admirable  devotion  to  athletics,  and 
rescue  us  from  those  vagaries  of  sport  run  mad  that  have  made 
the  football  teacher  more  important  in  our  universities  than 
the  professor  of  chemistry  or  of  philosophy,  and  the  record 
of  the  cinder  track  the  essential  thing  rather  than  the  bacca- 
laureate degree. 

Harder  task  yet,  it  may  restore  sanity  to  our  charity  run 
mad ;  may  teach  us  the  infinite  harm  that  lurks  in  our  lazy  way 
of  ridding  ourselves  from  each  casual  beggar  with  a  careless 
quarter  instead  of  a  careful  inquiry;  and  may  even,  after  a  time, 
stop  the  premium  we  put  upon  crime  and  crankiness  when  we 
build  palaces  for  our  lunatics  and  our  criminals,  and  sustain 
them  in  these  establishments  in  a  comfort,  and  even  luxury, 
far  beyond  the  average  of  what  the  taxpayers  who  meet  the 
bills  can  afford  for  themselves.  Under  your  guidance  the  mod- 
erate conclusion  may  in  fact  be  reached  that,  even  for  sweet 
Charity's  sake,  the  upright,  industrious  New  York  farmer  or 
mechanic  or  shopkeeper  is  not  bound  to  house  and  feed  the 
crank  and  the  criminal  better  than  he  can  the  children  of  his 
loins  and  the  wife  of  his  bosom. 

Are  the  burdens  thus  laid  out  for  the  conservative  and  moder- 
ating influence  of  the  educated  women  of  the  land  too  weighty 
to  be  borne?  I  do  not  believe  it.  I  am  full  of  good  hope  for 
the  future — more  hopeful  to-night  than  before  I  saw  the  late 
work  of  Vassar,  more  hopeful  at  every  addition  to  the  splendid 
array  of  its  followers.  Smith,  Wellesley,  Bryn  Mawr,  Barnard, 
Radcliffe,  and  the  rest,  with  which  our  country  now  leads  the 

world  in  the  advanced  education  of  women. 

1 

But.  that  you  may  not  fall  short  of  the  full  measure  of  your 
high  capacities  and  still  higher  calling,  let  me  ask  your  attention 
to  a  fact,  and  put  to  you  a  question  about  it.  It  is  a  fact,  al- 
most a  commonplace — at  any  rate,  it  is  a  fact  which  I  venture  to 
affirm,  and  believe  to  be  beyond  intelligent  contradiction — that 
the  young  ladies  here  at  eighteen  average  higher  than  any  cor- 
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responding  body  of  boys  at  the  same  age  in  any  corresponding 
institution.  My  question  is,  How  will  it  be  at  twenty-eight? 
On  your  answer  to  that  question  depends  our  hope  that  the 
educated  women  of  the  country  may  furnish  the  conservative 
force  of  our  land  which  the  English  philosopher  led  us  to  ex- 
pect, and  the  Frenchman  to  see  that  we  needed. 

Is  it  not  the  frequent  experience  that  from  the  moment  of 
entering  society  the  girl  almost  stands  still, — is  at  least  surely 
and  generally  passed  by  the  boy, — and  that  in  maturity  and  mid- 
dle life  the  relative  positions  are  apt  to  be  reversed  ?  The  ques- 
tion is  not  raised  with  any  thought  of  suggesting  competition. 
Among  all  the  disagreeable  things  brought  forward  by  the  new 
school,  the  most  hateful  is  this  thought  of  rivalry  between  the 
sexes,  or  of  any  necessary  or  natural  antagonism  of  interests. 
My  closing  suggestion,  then,  with  reference  to  the  opportuni- 
ties before  you,  and  the  country's  need  of  you  is,  not  the  duty 
of  rivalry,  but  the  duty  of  growth.  For,  never  forget,  it  was 
merely  of  the  body,  not  of  the  intellectual  or  the  spiritual  man 
the  declaration  was  made  that  you  cannot  by  taking  thought 
add  one  cubit  to  your  stature.  When  a  tree  ceases  to  grow, 
your  science  teaches  you  that  it  should  be  harvested.  When 
the  sun  ceases  to  rise,  its  shadows  fall  mournfully  eastward  and 
the  day  is  surely  drawing  to  its  close.  When  you  cease  to 
grow  you  have  already  begun  to  decay.  Grow  then,  while  you 
live;  grow  to  the  full  height  of  the  duties  we  have  seen.  The 
land  never  needed  you  as  it  does  to-day:  you  will  never  see  a 
day  in  which  it  will  not  need  you  more  and  more. 

Whitelaw  Reid 
New  York 


VII 
THE   AMERICAN   COLLEGE   COURSE 

BY    A   GRADUATE    OF    THE    UNIVERSITY   OF    WISCONSIN 

In  order  to  be  consistent  in  what  I  have  to  say  concerning  the 
American  college  course,  let  me  first  of  all  make  clear  my  con- 
ception of  the  value  and  significance  of  a  college  course,  both 
to  the  individual  student  and  to  society  in  general,  by  briefly 
outlining  the  benefits  which  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  fol- 
low it. 

In  the  first  place,  the  college  course  should  equip  the  student 
with  knowledge.  The  definition  of  the  term,  however,  must  be 
broad,  if  we  are  to  name  knowledge  first  among  the  ends  of  the 
college  course;  and  tho  a  large  part  of  the  public, and  very  many 
students  themselves,  conceive  of  knowledge  as  the  mere  posses- 
sion of  facts,  it  must  include  far  more  than  that.  The  term 
should  indeed  include  the  possession  of  facts,  not,  however,  as  an 
end,  which  is  the  aim  of  the  technical  school,  but  as  a  means  to 
an  end.  The  reading  of  Sophocles  for  the  purpose  of  being  able 
to  recite  the  plots  of  his  plays,  or  the  study  of  plant  life  for  the 
purpose  of  being  able  merely  to  name  and  distinguish  speci- 
mens, would  be  absurd.  The  accumulation  of  facts  is  only  a 
means  by  which  the  student  may  acquire  what  we  call  culture — 
or  the  sympathetic  appreciation  of  environment  and  the  abil- 
ity to  bring  one's  self  into  harmony  with  it.  But  it  must  be 
kept  in  mind  that  the  knowledge  which  consists  in  the  posses- 
sion of  facts  is  not  the  less  necessary  because  it  is  not  an  end 
in  itself,  and  that  disdain  for  it  will  block  the  way  to  higher 
things.  For  higher  than  the  knowledge  of  facts,  and  based 
upon  it,  is  the  knowledge  which  consists  in  appreciation — the 
ability  to  hold  at  their  just  value,  and  to  enjoy  properly,  those 
creations  of  art  and  nature  which  have  come  to  be  regarded 
as  the  glories  of  human  existence.  This  is  not  the  inevitable 
result  of  the  possession  of  facts,  but  it  will  be  very  imperfect 
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unless  based  upon  that  foundation.  But  the  term  knowledge 
should  include  something  still  higher,  which  grows  out  of  mere 
knowledge  of  fact  and  power  to  appreciate.  It  should  include 
that  knowledge  which  consists  in  right  points  of  view,  which 
is  the  foundation  of  all  sane  thought,  and  which  is  better  called 
understanding,  or  wisdom.  Such  would  be  a  broad  outlook 
over  the  history  of  the  human  race  and  an  understanding  of  the 
continuity  of  human  experience  in  all  its  branches  of  thought 
and  action;  or  a  clear  insight  into  the  process  of  evolution 
among  the  lower  creations  and  its  significance  in  connection 
with  the  life  of  man — and  the  application  of  these  points  of 
view  to  the  present  age  and  its  conditions  with  the  effect  of  ac- 
quiring the  power  to  live  life  intelligently  and  usefully — the 
end  toward  which  all  education  should  be  directed. 

Of  the  knowledge  thus  defined  a  great  part  comes  from  the 
use  of  books,  a  great  part  is  the  result  of  contact  with  the 
superior  minds  of  teachers,  no  small  part,  indeed,  comes  from 
association  with  fellow  students,  while  much  springs  also  from 
mere  growth  in  years  and  from  observation  of  the  phenomena 
of  daily  life,  and  has  little  to  do  with  the  fact  that  the  student 
is  in  college.  It  can,  on  the  whole,  however,  be  called  the  prod- 
uct of  the  college  course,  and  is  the  greatest  of  the  results  which 
justify  the  existence  of  that  institution. 

But  there  is  another  result  of  the  college  course  which  is 
not  only  desirable,  but  is  in  part  a  necessary  consequence  of  the 
first  result.  This  is  efficiency,  and  it  consists  of  two  things. 
There  is,  first,  an  actual  increase  of  power  in  the  mental  facul- 
ties which  is  the  result  of  constant  and  systematic  application. 
and,  secondly,  there  is  the  acquisition  of  the  ability  to  direct  the 
mental  instrument  to  best  advantage  in  the  use  of  material — 
the  knowledge  of  how  to  do.  or  method.  That  efficiency  is 
a  result  of  the  college  course,  and  that  it  is  a  desirable  result,  is 
undisputed.  The  fact  alone  that  in  technical  and  professional 
schools  college  graduates,  other  things  being  equal,  are  head 
and  shoulders  above  men  of  less  thoro  equipment,  is  sufficient 
evidence. 

These  two  results,  however,  are  not  all  that  may  be  desired 
and  expected  from  the  college  course.     Gre-it  as  would  be  the 
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equipment  consisting  of  the  highest  degree  of  efficiency  com- 
bined with  the  broadest  knowledge,  it  would  not  be  complete 
without  what  we  may  call  the  scientific  temper — that  attitude 
and  habit  of  mind  which  makes  men  and  women  thoughtful 
and  inquiring,  well-balanced,  judicial.  Such  a  temper  will 
keep  the  reformer  from  becoming  a  fanatic,  the  physician  from 
degenerating  into  a  quack,  the  preacher  from  juggling  with 
words,  the  statesman  from  being  a  partisan,  the  patriot  from 
becoming  a  jingoist,  the  business  man  from  being  visionary, 
the  individual  in  the  ordinary  walks  of  life  from  being  super- 
ficial and  shallow. 

In  the  fourth  place,  the  college  course  should  give  the  stu- 
dent the  one  thing  which  will  insure  the  continual  multiplica- 
tion of  his  knowledge  and  efficiency  and  the  perfection  of  the 
scientific  temper,  and  which  will  make  possible  the  everlasting 
continuation  of  the  development  of  his  powers — inspiration. 
"  Once  a  college  man,  always  a  college  man  "  ought  to  be  true 
of  all  graduates,  as  it  is  of  a  considerable  number.  Examples 
of  this  class  of  men  exist  in  every  community  of  size;  and 
whatever  the  calling  they  have  chosen,  it  is  at  once  evident  that 
they  have  drunk  deeply  from  a  fountain  which,  if  it  has  not 
given  them  immortal  youth  of  body,  has  endowed  them  with 
everlasting  freshness  of  mind.  They  have  as  many  currents  of 
interest  to  make  life  full  of  meaning  as  the  number  of  inviting 
fields  into  which  their  alma  mater  has  led  them,  and  the  en- 
thusiasm and  the  inspiration  which  she  has  imparted  to  them 
are  the  pledge  that  their  intellectual  life  will  be  changed  from 
glory  to  glory. 

Lastly,  the  college  course  should  stand  for  some  commercial 
value.  It  is  true  that  very  many  refuse  to  argue  for  it  on  this 
basis,  but  it  is  nevertheless  the  fact  that  this  consideration  is 
not  wholly  absent  from  the  mind  even  of  the  student  who  is 
actuated  by  the  highest  ideals.  Not  that  commercial  value  is 
rated  as  the  first,  or  even  among  the  most  important  results  of 
the  course;  but  there  is  a  faith  that  together  with  other  advan- 
tages to  be  gained  there  will  also  be  added,  in  the  long  run,  a 
commercial  advantage.  The  prospective  lawyer,  clergyman, 
physician,  and  even  merchant  in  college  feels  that  his  course 
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will  be  a  good  investment  in  the  end,  and  that  the  time  spent 
in  college  will  be  more  than  made  up  by  the  efficiency  acquired. 

We  may  omit  the  consideration  of  character  in  this  connec- 
tion, not  because  it  is  not  always  the  highest  possible  product 
in  education,  but  because  it  is  rather  the  result  of  influences 
which  are  attendant  upon  life  in  every  community  than  a  dis- 
tinctive result  of  the  college  course  of  study.  It  is  worth  while 
to  note,  however,  that  a  course  of  study  which  does  not  call  for 
severe  application  in  the  mastery  of  difficult  subjects  will  not 
contribute  toward  vigor  of  character. 

For  the  sake  of  perfect  clearness  of  presentation,  let  us  re- 
state in  the  form  of  an  outline  the  results  desirable  and  attain- 
able from  a  college  course:  I.  Knowledge.  1.  Knowledge 
which  consists  in  facts.  2.  Knowledge  which  consists  in  ap- 
preciation. 3.  Knowledge  which  consists  in  points  of  view. 
II.  Efficiency.  1.  Development  of  powers.  2.  Development 
of  sense  of  method.  III.  The  scientific  temper.  IV.  Inspira- 
tion.   V.  Commercial  value. 

That  these  results  are  conducive  to  a  more  perfect  life  in  the 
individual  we  assume  to  be  true.  That  they  are  conducive  to 
the  usefulness  of  the  individual  in  society  also  cannot  be  dis- 
puted. Society  certainly  wishes  its  physicians,  lawyers,  clergy- 
men, and  other  trained  experts  to  be  men  of  broad  understand- 
ing and  efficiency,  and  to  possess  the  scientific  temper,  and  to 
be  inspried  with  that  degree  of  the  love  of  learning  which  will 
insure  their  continual  advance  in  knowledge  and  efficiency 
thruout  life.  Its  interests  are  certainly  advanced  also  by 
the  presence  of  individuals  of  the  same  stamp  in  the  more 
ordinary  walks  of  life.  To  deny  the  salutary  influence  of 
higher  education  is  to  say  that  the  whole  course  of  civilization 
has  been  wrong,  and  to  renounce  those  ideals  by  which  we  are 
accustomed  to  judge  of  the  excellence  of  any  age  or  nation. 

Now  there  are  two  clearly  defined  tendencies  at  work 
which  endanger  the  ideal  of  education  by  throwing  obstruc- 
tions in  the  way  of  the  attainment  of  the  results  above  out- 
lined as  desirable  from  the  college  course.  The  first  is  the 
tendency  toward  the  practical  which  is  manifested  in  the  intro- 
duction of  purely  commercial  or  technical   studies   into  the 
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academic  department  of  universities,  into  colleges,  and  even 
into  high  schools;  hy  the  admission  into  cultural  courses,  as 
electives,  of  suhjects  which  are  really  technical;  and  by  the  cry 
for  a  reduction  of  the  time  spent  in  college.  Such  is  the  ad- 
vance which  the  idea  of  the  practical  has  made  that  even  the 
natural  sciences,  which  have  been  considered  extremely  prac- 
tical, bid  fair  soon  to  find  themselves  allied  to  the  older  and 
more  "  impractical  "  literary  studies  in  a  common  fight  against 
the  recent  inventions  of  the  practically  disposed  educator.  Of 
course  there  is  no  valid  reason  why  a  university  which  gives 
other  technical  courses  should  not  give  a  commercial  course; 
but  if  commercial  and  other  technical  courses  are  to  masquerade 
as  cultural  courses  in  our  universities,  and  if  commercial  courses 
are  to  be  inaugurated  in  colleges  and  secondary  schools  and 
placed  on  the  same  footing  with  cultural  courses,  or  if  purely 
technical  studies  in  any  field  are  to  count  on  degrees  which  re- 
present cultural  courses,  the  result  can  only  be  disastrous  to 
idealism  in  education.  The  second  tendency  is  manifested  in 
the  desire  to  include  in  the  courses  of  both  elementary  and 
secondary  schools,  and  in  institutions  of  higher  learning,  a  be- 
wildering variety  of  subjects  and  to  allow  the  student  to  take 
only  what  is  interesting  or  entertaining. 

The  natural  result  of  these  tendencies,  if  they  go  unchecked, 
will  be  either  so  great  a  variety  of  subjects  that  thoroness 
and  concentration  will  be  impossible,  or  the  displacement  of 
studies  which  are  purely  cultural.  The  former  alternative  will 
be  the  first  result  to  arrive,  and  indeed  it  is  already  here  in  great 
measure.  "  He  remembers  a  mass  of  things,  but  nothing  dis- 
tinctly," is  a  good  characterization  of  the  college  student  who 
has  spent  eight  semesters  under  the  burden  of  anywhere  from 
four  to  ten  different  subjects  per  year.  In  the  minds  of  many, 
and  especially  the  "practical."  the  remedy  for  this  state  of 
affairs  is  the  other  alternative,  the  displacement  of  some  of 
our  present  subjects  of  study. 

Such  a  remedy,  if  applied,  will  affect  cultural  studies  in  gen- 
eral, because  they  are  "  impractical,"  literary  study  in  partic- 
ular, because  it  is  our  cultural  study  par  excellence,  and  finally 
the  study  of  ancient  literature,  because  it  combines  the  defects 
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of  being  both  cultural  and  "  not  adapted  to  the  needs  of  modern 
life." 

It  is  against  the  spirit  which  would  welcome  any  change  in 
this  direction,  and  especially  any  change  which  would  affect 
the  classics,  that  I  wish  to  raise  a  voice  of  protest.  With  the 
conception  which  I  have  above  outlined  of  what  the  college 
course  ought  to  confer  in  the  way  of  benefits,  1  can  regard  the 
displacement  of  the  study  of  ancient  classical  literature  in  no 
other  light  than  as  damaging  to  the  best  interests  of  education, 
both  cultural  and  professional.  Let  us  look  at  the  subject  in 
the  light  of  that  outline. 

The  knowledge  which  is  acquired  from  a  study  of  the  class- 
ics may  not  indeed  consist  of  facts  which  have  an  intimate  con- 
nection with  modern  life,  but  we  have  agreed  that  in  cultural 
education  the  acquisition  of  facts  is  not  an  end  in  itself.  The 
kind  of  knowledge  which  the  classics  do  impart  abundantly  is 
that  which  consists  in  appreciation  and  in  large  views.  The 
classics  in  college  are  first  of  all  literary.  We  protest  against 
the  ordinary  designation  of  the  study  of  the  classics  as  "  lan- 
guage study."  They  are  primarily  literature,  and  are  so  stud- 
ied. The  science  of  linguistics  is  as  separately  defined  in  the 
study  of  Greek  or  Latin  in  college  as  in  the  study  of  English 
or  German.  There  are  no  other  subjects  in  which  the  faculty 
of  judging  literary  form  and  content  is  so  constantly  and 
effectively  trained,  to  say  nothing  of  the  training  in  the  art  of 
expression.  The  ancient  languages,  too,  are  the  only  subjects 
in  the  college  course  which  form  the  natural  avenue  to  any- 
thing like  thoro  appreciation  of  the  arts  of  architecture. 
sculpture,  and  painting  in  antiquity;  and  Renaissance  art  is 
closely  dependent  upon  the  ancient,  as  modern  art  is  upon  both. 
It  may  be  true  that  not  many  students  even  of  the  classics, 
"while  in  college,  attain  to  a  very  deep  appreciation  of  art,  either 
ancient  or  modern;  but  it  is  also  true  that  there  is  no  student 
of  the  classics  who  does  not  have  the  subject  of  art  brought  to 
his  attention  enough  to  lay  the  foundations  of  his  interest  in 
it.  To  remove  the  classics  from  their  place,  therefore,  would 
be  to  weaken  the  whole  fabric  of  interest  in  literature  and  the 
fine  arts,  and  to  increase  the  already  too  great  unfamiliarity  of 
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the  American  people  with,  and  I  might  almost  say,  contempt 
for,  the  artistic,  and  to  justify  still  more  the  supercilious 
opinion  of  the  European,  with  which  I  have  become  familiar  in 
England,  Germany,  and  Italy,  that  "  the  Americans  are  a  great 
people  for  commerce,  but  care  little  for  culture."  In  the  next 
place,  as  to  the  knowledge  which  consists  in  points  of  view,  the 
study  of  ancient  literature  more  than  any. other  study  is  con- 
stantly provoking  comparison  between  the  civilization  of  the 
past  and  present  in  all  its  phases — literary,  religious,  political, 
social,  etc.  History  does  the  same  in  the  rough,  but  cannot 
present  these  phases  in  such  minute  and  intimate  detail.  The 
student  of  the  classics  has  presented  to  him  the  life  of  an- 
tiquity, not  by  the  twentieth  century  historian,  but  by  the  pen 
of  the  man  who  lived  that  life.  There  was  truth  in  the  charge 
of  the  Egyptian  priest:  "  You  Greeks  are  mere  children;  you 
know  nothing  at  all  of  the  past."  The  only  sane  optimist 
is  the  student  of  the  past,  and  there  is  no  one  so  likely  to 
have  false  or  distorted  views  of  life  as  the  man  who  knows 
only  his  own  century  and  language  or  who  has  only  a  super- 
ficial knowledge  of  the  remote  past.  Travel  among  foreign 
peoples  is  rightly  regarded  as  the  most  broadening  element  in 
a  liberal  education;  indeed  it  is  sometimes  asserted  that  to 
know  another  nation  well  is  a  liberal  education  in  itself.  To 
travel  backward  in  time,  to  know  the  language,  literature,  and 
intimate  life  of  peoples  of  remote  antiquity  is  no  less  salutary, 
and  no  so-called  modern  subject  can  fill  its  place. 

Further,  that  the  classical  training  imparts  efficiency  can 
hardly  be  disputed,  unless  we  abandon  the  ground,  usually 
taken,  that  severe  and  systematic  training  which  calls  a  variety 
of  the  mental  faculties  into  play  is  the  best  means  for  develop- 
ing intellectual  power,  and  that,  other  things  being  equal,  the 
severer  and  more  comprehensive  the  training,  the  better  are 
the  results.  No  one  indeed  would  insist  that  discipline  the 
same  in  kind  could  not  be  gotten  from  a  combination  of  other 
studies;  but  there  is  no  other  single  subject  which  so  thor- 
oly  combines  the  humanizing  element  with  the  broadest 
variety  of  training  of  the  faculties.  There  is  at  the  same 
time  the  severest  discipline  of  the  memory,  a  continual  testing 
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of  the  powers  of  analysis,  and  an  unremitting  demand  upon 
the  powers  of  judgment — judgment  not  only  of  meaning  and 
construction,  but  of  literary  form,  of  taste,  of  thought  value, 
and  of  the  comparative  merit  of  ancient  and  modern  ideas  in 
every  phase.  With  this  goes  a  requirement  of  accuracy  and 
method  which  is  second  in  its  strictness  to  that  of  no  other  sub- 
ject. It  is  on  the  severity  of  its  discipline,  its  insistence  on  ac- 
curacy and  method,  and  especially  the  comprehensiveness  and 
symmetry  of  its  training  that  classical  study  bases  its  claim  to 
excellence  in  imparting  efficiency. 

But  does  the  study  of  the  classics  communicate  the  scien- 
tific temper  ?    The  question  seems  absurd  to  the  teacher  of  col- 
lege classics,  tho  there  are  those  unacquainted  as  well  with 
the  possibilities  in  this  field  of  study  as  with  its  methods,  who 
are  accustomed  to  think  of  it  as  long  since  exhausted  and  no 
longer  affording  opportunities  for  scholarly  research.     So  far 
is  this  view  from  being  justified  that  there  is  no  class  of  teach- 
ers  more   thoroly    imbued    with    the   scientific    temper   than 
those  engaged  in  the  teaching  of  the  higher  classics.     Indeed 
of  recent  years  the  charge  has  begun  to  make  itself  heard  in 
the   United    States   that    classicists    are   tending   to   indulge 
their  feeling  for  the  sciaitific  at  the  expense  of  the  more 
thoroly  human  results  of  the  study.     The  fact   is  that  the 
classics,  have  kept  pace  with  modern  movements  in  education 
and  are  as  modern  in  method  as  any  reputable  subject  that 
can  be  named,  and  as  likely  to  communicate  the  scientific  tem- 
per, both  by  reason  of  their  own  nature  and  of  the  character 
of  scholarship  present  in  their  teachers.     It  would  be  possible 
to  go  further  and  say  that  the  study  of  the  classics  has  as  much 
bearing  on  modern  life  as  the  best  cultural  subjects  in  other 
fields,  and  is  more  practical,  in  the  long  run,  than  many  a  sub- 
ject which  enjoys  the  popular  favor  because  its  utility  is  more 
easily  recognized. 

Further,  even  if  the  classics  were  not  better  adapted  than 
other  studies  to  bring  about  the  results  so  far  named,  they  could 
base  their  claim  to  superiority  upon  their  power  to  stimulate 
interest  in  the  great  field  of  universal  human  knowledge.  The 
classics  are  our  inheritance  of  the  best  achievement  of  human 
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effort  in  that  period  of  history  during  which  the  crest  of  the 
wave  of  civilization  reached  the  highest  point  possible  in  pre- 
Christian  times,  a  point  which  was  destined  to  be  the  highest 
for  long  ages  to  come.  They  touch  the  humanity  of  the 
student  on  every  side,  such  is  the  richness  of  the  material 
they  present.  Besides  their  literary  and  linguistic  aspects,  there 
is  their  historical  aspect;  for  the  study  of  an  ancient  language 
is  only  a  study  of  history  in  the  minute.  They  force  on  the 
attention  as  well  the  subjects  of  philosophy,  of  religion,  of 
social  life,  of  the  fine  arts.  It  is  a  dead  student  of  the  classics, 
indeed,  who  does  not  have  his  intellectual  curiosity  aroused, 
and  who  does  not  acquire  an  extensive  background  and  lay  a 
broad  foundation  for  future  interest. 

To  sum  up  what  I  have  said :  the  classics  deserve  the  place 
they  /occupy,  and  a  greater  place,  because  they  cultivate  the 
power  of  appreciation  of  those  achievements  in  literature  and 
art  which  we  regard  as  the  flower  of  civilization,  and  because 
they  contribute  toward  broad  views;  because  they  are  adapted 
to  the  most  thoro,  exact,  and  symmetrical  training,  and  so  re- 
sult in  the  highest  degree  of  mental  strength  and  sense  of 
method;  because  they  communicate  the  scientific  temper;  and 
because  they  touch  the  life  of  the  student  at  the  greatest  vari- 
ety of  points  and  start  the  greatest  number  of  currents  of 
interest  which  will  insure  his  continued  intellectual  develop- 
ment after  his  college  days. 

I  do  not  omit  to  consider  the  commercial  value  of  the  clas- 
sical training  for  any  other  reason  than  that  it  is  distasteful  to 
argue  for  cultural  education  on  that  basis.  However,  there  are 
the  best  of  grounds  for  the  oft-repeated  assertion  that,  other 
things  being  equal,  the  college-bred  man  will  have  attained  a 
greater  measure  of  commercial  success  in  a  business  or  profes- 
sional career  at  the  age  of  fifty,  or  even  forty  years,  than  the 
man  who  begins  his  so-called  life  work  immediately  after  his 
secondary  course;  and  further,  that  the  classically  trained  col- 
lege man  will  have  attained  greater  commercial  success  at  the 
same  age  than  the  man  whose  college  course  did  not  include 
the  classics,  and  was  made  up  of  study  in  subjects  which 
seemed  to  have  a  more  vital  connection  with  his  future  occupa- 
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tion.  A  man  who  wished  to  develop  the  ability  to  lift  a  great 
weight  would  attain  his  object  sooner  by  first  putting  himself 
in  the  hands  of  a  scientific  trainer  and  having  his  physical  pow- 
ers as  a  whole  symmetrically  developed  than  by  going  off  by 
himself  and  beginning  immediately  upon  the  weights,  and 
working  exclusively  with  them. 

If  it  is  objected  that  the  classics  require  too  much  time,  it 
may  be  answered  that  their  aims  and  their  results  justify  the 
time  they  occupy.  A  subject  which  is  so  comprehensive  as 
to  have  served  in  itself  alone  for  ages  as  the  best  foundation 
for  education  must  needs  take  a  large  proportion  of  time.  If 
their  difficulty  is  urged,  we  must  reply  that  difficulty  is  grow- 
ing to  be  more  and  more  their  great  virtue  in  these  days  of 
schoolroom  entertainment,  when  the  educational  table,  so  to 
speak,  is  spread  with  desserts.  College  teachers  in  all  fields  of 
study  are  always  glad  to  get  students  who  have  been  taught  to 
work,  to  think,  and  to  express  themselves  by  a  classical  train- 
ing. It  might  be  said,  too,  that  in  the  foregoing  paragraphs 
the  ideal  working  of  the  classics  is  presented;  but  I  have  de- 
picted rather  their  real  working  in  the  light  of  my  observation 
of  the  best  results  of  classical  training.  These  possibilities  are 
there  to  be  attained  by  any  good  student,  and  we  judge  of  a 
subject  by  the  possibilities  it  affords.  It  is  the  fashion  of  many 
opponents  of  the  classics  to  depict  their  own  preferred  subjects 
under  ideal  conditions,  at  the  same  time  presenting  the  class- 
ics in  their  least  attractive  aspect — a  method  of  proof  which 
has  always  been  favorite  with  partisans  in  all  fields  of  com- 
parison. Taking  his  ordinary  utterances  to  guide  us,  it  is  hard 
to  escape  the  conviction  that  the  opponent  of  classical  studies 
either  grossly  misunderstands  the  purposes  of  higher  educa- 
tion or  grossly  misunderstands  the  classics  themselves. 

The  cry  for  a  reduction  in  the  time  of  the  college  course  is 
another  manifestation  of  the  same  spirit  which  prompts  the 
cry  against  the  classics — the  spirit  of  eagerness  to  get  immedi- 
ate and  practical  results,  of  impatience  of  any  method  which 
involves  the  slowness  and  laboriousness  of  thoro  training,  and 
of  willingness  to  rest  content  with  only  the  amount  of  equip- 
ment which  seems  absolutely  necessary.     Whatever  be  the 
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motives  of  those  who  formally  voice  the  cry,  this  spirit  is  the 
underlying  cause,  and  no  one  need  be  surprised  if  its  presence 
is  immediately  recognized  by  impartial  observers  from  other 
lands  as  one  of  the  characteristics  of  American  educa- 
tion.1 

The  question  of  shortening  the  college  course,  or  rather  the 
whole  period  of  training  from  childhood  to  entrance  into  busi- 
ness or  professional  life,  is,  of  course,  intimately  connected  with 
the  question  as  to  the  method  of  bringing  about  this  result.  The 
following  proposals  are  the  most  important  which  have  so  far 
been  made:  1,  to  reconstruct  the  college  course  by  cutting  out 
and  casting  aside  parts  of  it,  so  that  the  student  may  graduate 
.at  twenty-one  or  twenty-two,  instead  of  at  twenty-three  (the 
average  at  Harvard)  ;  2,  to  compress  the  present  course  into 
narrower  limits  of  time  with  no  substantial  change  of  the 
curriculum  and  its  requirements;  3,  to  grant  certificates  at  the 
end  of  the  sophomore  year  to  satisfy  the  entrance  requirements 
on  the  part  of  the  professional  school ;  4,  to  transfer  the  first 
two  years  of  the  college  course  to  the  secondary-school  course 
and  inaugurate  a  system  after  the  German  pattern. 

As  to  the  first  proposal,  even  granting  that  the  standard  of 
entrance  requirements  were  raised  (with  the  length  of  the 
•secondary  course  unchanged),  the  product  in  scholarship  would 
necessarily  be  inferior  to  that  of  the  four-years'  course.  Let 
alone  the  insufficiency  of  two  or  three  years  for  the  mastery 
of  facts,  the  higher  types  of  knowledge,  viz.,  appreciation  and 
broad  understanding,  are  almost  wholly  acquisitions  of  the  last 
two  years  or  the  last  year  of  the  four-years'  course.  The 
degree  of  efficiency  acquired  in  two  years  is  well  described 
by  the  saying  current  among  students,  that  they  hardly  learn 
how  to  work  to  advantage  until  they  have  passed  the  first  two 
years  of  their  course.  The  scientific  temper  is  usually  the  very 
latest  acquisition  in  the  course,  if,  indeed,  it  is  ever  acquired  at 
all.  Inspiration  may,  perhaps,  be  acquired  during  the  first 
two  years  of  the  course,  but  its  foundation  could  not  be  broad 
and  deep  at  the  end  of  so  short  a  time,  to  say  nothing  of  the 

'Michael  E.  Sadler:   Impressions  of  American  iducation,  Educational  Re- 
view, March,  1903,  pp.  228-231. 
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fact  that  two  years  could  never  effect  the  acquisition  of  both 
the  scientific  temper  and  deep  and  lasting  interest  in  many 
fields,  that  union  necessary  to  future  intellectual  progress. 
The  assumption  that  the  shortening  of  the  college  course  in- 
volves no  diminishing  of  the  sum  total  of  culture  sounds  well, 
but  until  some  way  is  pointed  out  of  doing  four  years'  work 
in  three,  or  two,  years,  and  doing  it  just  as  thoroly,  it  is  as  well 
to  be  skeptical. 

The  second  proposal,  that  of  compression,  would  hardly  be 
taken  seriously  by  either  students  or  educators  in  this  section 
of  the  country.  The  average  student  in  the  Middle  West 
would  laugh  at  the  idea  that  the  four-years'  course  is  encour- 
aging him  in  "  habits  of  dawdling  and  flabbiness  of  moral 
fiber,"  for  he  has  a  keen  sense  of  his  opportunities  and  responsi- 
bilities, and  makes  good  use  of  his  time  both  from  choice  and 
necessity. 

The  third  proposal,  involving  the  granting  of  certificates 
at  the  end  of  the  sophomore  year,  would  have  the  virtue  of 
compelling  all  prospective  professional  students  to  undergo  a 
certain  amont  of  college  training,  tho  it  would  encourage 
the  dropping  of  college  work  on  the  part  of  a  class  of  students 
who  are  inclined  now  to  take  the  whole  course,  even  in  the 
absence  of  pressure.  The  practice  would  also  have  the  merit 
of  not  interfering  with  the  existing  order  of  things. 

The  fourth  proposal  would  result  in  the  establishment  of 
a  combination  of  high  school  and  college  with  a  course  of  six 
years,  corresponding  roughly  to  the  German  gymnasium.  The 
execution  of  this  plan  would  bring  about  the  important  result 
of  creating  the  profession  of  high-school  teaching,  and  would 
insure  a  body  of  teachers  in  secondary  work  incomparably  su- 
perior to  those  under  the  present  system.  It  would  for  this 
reason  bring  within  the  reach  of  the  people  at  large  an  approx- 
imation of  the  training  afforded  by  the  college  course,  and 
insure  a  more  thoro  preparation  on  the  part  of  professional 
students  than  is  now  universal.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
great  majority  of  the  graduates  from  this  course  who  were 
not  intending  a  professional  course  would  receive  no  further 
training,  and  would  be  deprived  of  the  important  educating 
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experience  of  college  residence  and  the  stimulation  attendant 
upon  the  formation  of  new  associations. 

All  four  of  these  proposals  aim  to  open  the  way  for  earlier 
entrance  into  business  life  or  professional  study  than  has  here- 
tofore been  possible  to  a  college  graduate — an  aim  whose 
soundness,  in  my  opinion,  is  debatable.  It  is  too  readily  taken 
for  granted  that  twenty-three  is  too  great  an  average  for  the 
age  of  graduation.  There  is  something  necessary  in  education 
besides  the  going  thru  with  such-and-such  courses  of  study, 
and  there  is  danger  of  neglecting  the  part  played  by  the  natural 
ripening  of  the  powers.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  unwise  forc- 
ing, and  it  is  at  least  a  question  whether  the  average  man  before 
the  age  of  twenty-three  is  mature  enough  for  professional 
study. 

But  if,  after  all,  there  is  a  considerable  number  of  men  who 
ought  to  have  graduated  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  the  remedy, 
it  seems  to  me,  lies  in  the  saving  of  time  elsewhere  than  in 
the  college  course.  The  results  of  observation  and  inquiry, 
as  well  as  of  my  own  experience,  convince  me  that  of  all  the 
periods  of  our  system  of  education  there  is  none  which  affords 
so  much  opportunity  for  cutting  down  in  time  as  that  of  the 
elementary  school.  There  are  more  pupils  held  back  there 
than  elsewhere,  there  is  more  repetition,  there  seems  to  be  more 
time  to  throw  into  the  breach  "  to  make  studies  interesting," 
and  there  are  more  silly  suggestions  and  weak  sentiment  uttered 
in  regard  to  it  than  in  regard  to  any  other  course.  Experi- 
menters tell  us  of  time  taken  from  regular  work  to  teach  chil- 
dren to  sew,  to  print  miniature  newspapers,  to  present  plays, 
to  cook,  etc.,  etc.  They  tell  us  pathetically  of  city  children 
who  think  that  beefsteak  grows  in  the  ground  like  potatoes, 
and  that  beans  grow  on  trees,  and  who  do  not  know  how  to 
sharpen  a  knife  or  drive  a  horse,  with  the  implication  and 
actual  suggestion  that  the  child  ought  to  be  taught  these  things 
in  school !  It  is  taken  for  granted  that  nothing  can  be  learned 
except  in  the  schoolroom.  And  with  all  this,  the  leading 
daily  of  the  State  appears  in  September  with  an  editorial  full 
of  slushy  sentiment  in  which  the  community  is  called  upon  to 
sympathize  with  the  children  who  must  again  enter  upon  the 
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hardships  of  the  schoolroom,  as  tho  the  average  boy  or  girl 
in  school  were  a  miserable  little  slave  instead  of  the  happiest 
of  beings.  Here  is  the  place  for  the  saving  of  time,  if  time 
must  be  saved — perhaps  not  for  every  pupil,  but  at  least  for  the 
individual  pupil  who  is  gifted  above  his  fellows. 

My  conclusion,  then,  is  that  time  can  be  saved  in  the  lower 
courses  with  less  danger  to  the  ideal  of  education  than  in  the 
higher,  and  that  nothing  should  be  done  either  to  lessen  the 
length  of  the  college  course  or  to  lower  the  ideal  of  culture 
for  which  it  stands.  If  the  college  of  to-day  is  stricter  in  its  re- 
quirements than  the  college  of  1830,  it  is  also  more  efficient, 
and  the  problem  is  how  to  keep  it  so,  not  how  to  restore  it  to  its 
old  state. 

The  American  college  is  in  no  danger  so  long  as  idealism 
in  education  is  not  threatened.  The  great  question  in  Ameri- 
can education  is  not  one  as  to  system,  chaotic  tho  its  condi- 
tion may  be;  nor  as  to  methods  of  instruction  or  discipline, 
important  tho  they  are;  nor  as  to  the  shortening  of  the  time 
in  this  or  that  course;  nor  as  to  the  rejection  or  retention  of 
this  or  that  study — but  it  is  as  to  whether  or  not  the  spirit  of 
commercialism  shall  be  permitted  to  dominate  our  ideals  of 
education.  There  are  a  sort  of  men,  and  many  of  them  are 
educators,  too,  whose  attitude  toward  cultural  education  is 
exactly  the  same  as  the  attitude  of  valiant  Jack  Falstaff  toward 
honor:  "  Can  cultural  education  set  to  a  leg?  no:  or  an  arm? 
no:  or  take  away  the  grief  of  a  wound?  no.  Cultural  edu- 
cation hath  no  skill  in  surgery,  then?  no.  What  is  cultural 
education?  words.  What  is  in  those  words  cultural  educa- 
tion? What  is  that  cultural  education?  air.  A  trim 
reckoning !  Who  hath  it  ?  he  that  died  o'  Wednesday.  .  .  . 
Therefore  I'll  none  of  it.  Cultural  education  is  a  mere 
scutcheon:  and  so  ends  my  catechism."  These  are  the  real 
enemies  of  American  education,  and  the  real  question  is  how  to 
abate  their  pernicious  influence. 

Grant  Showerman, 

University  of  Wisconsin,  A.  B.  1896. 
The  University  of  Wisconsin, 
Madison,  Wis. 


VIII 
VISUAL  INACCURACIES  IN  SCHOOL  CHILDREN 

Few  teachers  realize  how  enormously  complicated  is  the  act 
of  reading,  how  many  difficulties  must  be  conquered  by  the 
child  before  the  printed  word  becomes  the  spoken  word,  that 
perfection  of  interaction  is  demanded  from  delicate  sensory  and 
motor  mechanisms  and  their  related  perceptive  centers.  At  any 
point  along  the  mysterious  road,  the  electric  discharge  may  fail 
inexplicably,  the  wires  be  down,  the  current  cut  off  or  grounded, 
and  silence  or  inacuracy  result. 

We  assume  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  a  sensory  equipment 
in  eye  and  ear  of  infallible  perfectness,  a  reliable  motor  ap- 
paratus controlling  the  organs  of  speech  and  the  movements 
of  tne  eye,  a  healthy  innervation  of  both  motor  and  sensory 
systems,  and  entire  accuracy  in  those  dim  and  wonderful  re- 
cesses of  the  brain  where  perceptions,  the  raw  material  of 
thought  itself,  have  their  origin. 

Reading  is  an  elementary  subject  in  the  sense  only  in  which 
elementary  means  basic,  preceding  and  conditioning  later  de- 
velopment. It  would  seem  that,  requiring,  as  it  does,  exact  in- 
teraction and  co-ordination  of  motor,  sensory,  and  perceptive 
powers,  the  intelligent  reading  of  a  single  page  should  prove 
the  possession  of  ability  equal  to  all  reasonable  demands  of  a 
later  intellectual  training.  In  the  world  of  mind,  this  ability 
is  like  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  in  the  world  of  the  spirit — to 
its  possessor  all  other  things  will  be  added. 

The  act  of  seeing,  without  which  reading  in  its  ordinary 
sense  is  impossible,  is  in  itself  a  most  complex  process,  de- 
pendent upon  exquisite  adjustments  and  re-adjustments  which 
are  affected  by  innumerable  subtle  influences.  The  importance 
of  the  eye-movements  alone  is  but  just  beginning  to  be  under- 
stood. Professor  Raymond  Dodge  in  a  valuable  and  sug- 
gestive articles  published  in  Harper's  Magazine  of  May,  1902. 
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entitled  "  The  Act  of  vision,"  says :  "  It  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  whenever  we  wish  to  see  anything  clearly,  we  turn  our  eyes 
towards  it  until  its  image  falls  upon  the  visual  center  of  the 
retina.  We  can,  indeed,  see  more  or  less  vaguely  on  either  side 
of  this  center,  out  to  the  extreme  limits  of  the  field  of  view ;  but 
the  field  of  clearest  vision  is  practically  a  point,  viz.,  that  point 
at  which  we  are  looking.  If  the  object  moves,  our  eyes  natu- 
rally follow  it.  If  our  interest  changes  its  direction,  our  eyes 
involuntarily  move  until  the  new  point  of  interest  is  fixated. 
When  we  examine  an  object  of  any  appreciable  size,  we  may 
feel  our  eyes  follow  the  contour  lines,  while  we  apprehend,  one 
after  the  other,  the  minuter  characteristics  of  the  object,  as  the 
point  of  clearest  vision  moves  back  and  forth. 

"  All  normal  vision  is  thus  seen  to  involve  eye-movements, 
and  it  is  practically  impossible  to  make  a  reasonable  guess  what 
vision  would  be  like  if  our  eyes  were  absolutely  fixed.  The 
importance  of  the  eye-movements  has  been  recognized,  more 
or  less  clearly,  since  the  time  of  Aristotle.  But  they  are  ex- 
ceedingly delicate  phenomena,  and  difficult  to  observe  intro- 
spectively.  Moreover,  it  is  obviously  rather  dangerous  to  har- 
ness the  eyes  to  physiological  registering  apparatus.  So  it  is, 
after  all,  scarcely  surprising  that  we  have  really  known  almost 
nothing  about  the  eye-movements  until  recently,  and  that  their 
relation  to  vision  has  been  consistently  misinterpreted,  both  by 
science  and  by  common-sense.  .  .  A  little  over  a  year  ago 
it  was  demonstrated  that,  while  the  eyes  are  moving,  as  we  look 
from  one  point  to  another  in  an  ordinarily  complex  field  of 
view,  we  can  distinguish  none  of  the  impressions  the  eyes  re- 
ceive. This  means  that  everyone  is  practically  blind  to  all  that 
occurs  about  him  for  no  inconsiderable  fraction  of  the  time 
when  he  believes  that  he  sees  best.  Few  statements  would  seem 
more  absurdly  improbable  to  the  uninitiated  than  this.  The 
reasons  for  this  general  incredulity  are  identical  with  the 
reasons  why  the  law  remained  so  long  undiscovered,  viz.,  we 
are  never  directly  conscious  of  these  moments  of  practical 
blindness,  and  we  can  learn  almost  nothing  about  our  eye- 
movements  by  self-observation." 

Imagine  the  immense  difficulty  the  little  child  must  experi- 
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ence  in  learning  to  direct  and  control  these  necessary  move- 
ments of  the  eyes,  whose  importance  in  the  act  of  seeing  is 
but  beginning  to  be  scientifically  understood;  to  follow  the 
printed  line  from  side  to  side;  to  fixate,  at  the  command  of 
another's  will,  particular  sentences,  words,  letters.  The  mus- 
cles which  carry  out  these  commands  are  among  the  smallest 
of  the  body,  and  if  the  usual  law  of  the  gradual  development  of 
motor  control  holds  good,  they  are  late  in  being  brought  under 
the  direction  of  the  volition.  An  adult  who  does  not  under- 
stand musical  notation  may  perhaps  gain  a  faint  insight  into  the 
difficulties  with  which  the  youthful  students  of  the  printed  page 
contend  by  attempting  to  recognize  and  name  notes  on  a  sheet 
of  music.  But  his  difficulty  will  be  slight  in  comparison  with 
those  under  which  the  child  labors,  for,  in  the  adult,  the  sen- 
sory, motor,  and  perceptive  systems  are  fully  developed,  and 
it  is  his  mere  unfarniliarity  with  musical  notation  that  troubles 
him.  He  has  no  inherent,  physiological  incompleteness  to 
hamper  him,  as  the  child  because  of  his  very  childhood  has, 
even  if  his  physical  equipment  should  prove  to  be,  for  a  child, 
normal  in  every  respect. 

There  is  an  art  of  seeing,  and  every  human  being  who  pos- 
sesses it  has  acquired  it — he  did  not  come  into  this  world  with 
it.  The  newborn  infant  does  not  own  it,  and  the  little  child 
has  it  but  imperfectly.  How  interesting  it  would  be  if  we  could 
Remember  what  "  this  bourne  of  Time  and  Place  "  looked  like 
to  us  when  we  were  but  newly  arrived  immigrants !  The  mind 
sees,  not  the  eye.  It  is  the  mind  and  not  the  eye  which  beholds 
objects  in  their  upright  position.  In  this  alone  is  involved  a 
wonderful  process  of  adjustment  to  realities,  of  reconcilement 
between  the  apparent  and  the  actual.  Le  Conte  Stevens  says. 
"  We  are  wholly  unconscious  of  the  inverted  retinal  image. 
The  perception  is  mental;  the  thing  perceived  is  the  object; 
and  the  retinal  image,  reversed  both  vertically  and  laterally,  is 
an  intermediate  step  in  a  process  that  in  no  way  rises  into  con- 
sciousness. .  .  The  object  perceived  occupies  an  external 
position  in  space,  and  the  perception  is  one  of  locality,  as  well 
as  of  form.  .  .  The  empirical  theory  assumes  that  our 
sensations  give  us  only  signs  of  external  objects,   and  that 
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we  learn  to  interpret  these  signs  by  experience  and  practice 
only." 

All  this  mysterious  and  difficult  adjustment  between  the  idea 
and  the  fact  with  the  intermediary  of  an  often  unreliable  sen- 
sory apparatus  between  them  must  be  made  in  early  child- 
hood— and  just  when  we  first  learn  that  the  inverted  image  on 
the  retina  is  not  the  correct  representation  of  an  actuality,  no 
one  of  us  all  can  remember.  But  in  all  the  remainder  of  our 
lives,  even  if  they  pass  the  Psalmist's  limit,  we  never  learn  as 
much  as  in  those  first  few  trying  years,  when  we  became  able 
to  live  with  the  real,  and  to  reconcile  it  with  the  apparent.  Cer- 
tainly differences  in  the  ease  and  accuracy  with  which  this  les- 
son is  mastered  must  exist  in  children,  and  these  differences, 
interpreted  by  adults  who  cannot  remember,  and  do  not  un- 
derstand, must  bear  very  hard  upon  the  exceptional  child,  or 
upon  the  child,  normal  usually,  who,  by  reason  of  illness  or 
fatigue,  is  temporarily  deprived  of  the  ordinary  control  of  his 
powers. 

It  is  the  mind  that  perceives  the  single  image  of  an  object, — 
the  eyes  see  two.  "  The  binocular  union  of  dissimilar  retinal 
images  to  produce  a  single  sensation  is  a  purely  mental  act, 
independent  of  anatomic  structure.  Corresponding  retinal 
points  are  those  which  are  usually  impressed  simultaneously, 
and  which  usually,  but  not  invariably,  carry  to  the  brain  sen- 
sations which  are  mentally  united,"  says  Dr.  Stevens.  And  this 
the  mind  learns  to  do  as  another  result  of  experience.  It  must 
learn  to  perceive  a  world  of  objects,  upright  and  single,  beyond 
or  under  as  it  were  the  double,  inverted  retinal  representation 
of  it.  Can  it  be  that  the  little  child,  repeating,  as  is  so  common 
in  early  life,  the  name  of  an  object,  is  but  numbering  those  the 
inexperienced  mind  thinks  it  beholds?  If  children  only  had 
the  power  to  make  us  adults,  to  whose  mercy  they  are  confided, 
understand  how  enormously  this  continuous  process  of  mental 
adjustment  to  physical  conditions  adds  to  the  difficulty  of  ac- 
quiring the  (so-called)  simple  school  arts  taught  in  the  pri- 
mary school,  when  the  mind  wills  what  the  body  is  still  often 
unable  to  execute ! 

The   use   by   Dr.    Stevens    of   the   qualifying   expressions 
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"  usually  and  not  invariably "  is  worthy  of  note,  by  the 
teacher  who  remembers  in  her  pupils  what  may  have  appeared 
strange  inaccuracies  of  vision.  Oppenheim  says,  "  The  diffi- 
culties of  ordinary  sight  are  overcome  very  gradually  and  after 
years  of  trial.  .  .  The  process  is  so  elaborate  that  one,  think- 
ing about  the  matter,  is  surprised  at  the  uniformly  fair  results 
that  adults  attain.  The  experience  comes  slowly,  and  as  the 
result  of  countless  movements  of  touching,  lifting,  and  moving. 
The  partly  developed  brain  does  not  act  logically,  and  has  to 
learn,  as  if  by  rote,  the  most  ordinary  facts  in  nature.  Only  in 
the  most  gradual  way  does  it  come  to  associate  the  visual  im- 
pression with  the  proper  relations  of  the  object  in  space." 

A  pupil  in  her  fourth  school  year  was  recently  brought  to 
me  by  her  teacher,  with  the  statement  that  she  did  unreasonably 
poor  work  in  reading  for  an  intelligent  and  willing  child.  Her 
eyes  were  tested  and  shown  to  be  very  myopic,  and  in  a  friendly 
chat  which  followed,  she  made  the  following  interesting  con- 
fidence, "  I  very  often  see  two  words  where  there  is  only  one. 
When  I  was  a  very  little  girl,  I  used  to  read  every  word  twice. 
Then  I  was  scolded  for  being  careless.  So  I  learned  that  I 
must  not  say  two  words  even  when  I  saw  them."  She  went 
on  to  explain  that  she  thought  she  was  learning  in  arithmetic 
to  allow  for  the  erratic  behavior  of  figures  which  would  insist 
upon  seeming  two  of  a  kind  and  being  only  one.  "  But  to-day 
I  had  an  example  wrong  because  I  saw  two  fives.  I  saw  them 
and  I  saw  them,  and  I  just  must  use  them,  and  then,  after  all, 
there  was  only  one  five." 

There  may  be  other  children  in  our  schools  suffering  from 
this  condition  and  being  "  scolded  for  being  careless."  An- 
other child,  brought  to  me  on  that  same  day  with  a  like  history 
of  poor  work,  inexplicable,  in  view  of  her  very  evident  anxiety 
to  win  approbation,  was  found  to  be  virtually  blind  in  one  eye, — 
she  could  see  only  light  with  her  right  eye,  and  was  con- 
sequently performing  her  tasks  with  but  a  partial  equipment 
for  them. 

An  investigation  into  the  causes  of  the  poor  work  in  schools 
would  undoubtedly  show  many  cases  of  imperfect  vision  among 
pupils  thus  tested.     Children  of  normal  intelligence,  taught  by 
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skillful  teachers,  who  experience  unusual  difficulty  in  learning 
to  read  fluently  should  be  examined  for  some  physical  defect, 
generally  visual.  It  may  be  that  the  eyes  themselves  are  per- 
fect, but  the  eye-movements  are  unreliable — not  properly  con- 
trolled by  the  will.  This  may  be  due  to  insufficient  innervation 
of  the  muscles  responsible  for  those  movements,  and  that  in- 
nervation may  be  incomplete,  owing  to  any  cause  which  leads 
to  impoverishment  of  the  nervous  system.  Chief  among  these 
causes  with  school  children  must  be  placed  anaemia,  owing  to 
malnutrition,  impure  air,  or  both  together.  Second  among 
them  must  come  the  fatigue  attendant  upon  the  strain  of 
school-life  acting  on  constitutions  too  feeble  for  the  struggle. 
In  our  immense  graded  schools  there  is  no  mercy  for  the 
weakly.  It  is  a  forced  march,  and  those  who  cannot  keep  their 
places  in  the  ranks  must  fall  out.  Only  the  fittest — for  com- 
petition— survive,  and  the  system  is  as  careless  of  the  individual 
as  is  Nature  herself.  Teachers  drive  their  classes  like  the  veri- 
est galley-masters,  but  they  are  themselves  driven  in  the  same 
way.  In  Tolstoi's  awful  story,  The  Resurrection,  there 
is  an  account  of  the  agony  and  death  caused  by  the  marching 
out  of  convicts  from  their  prison,  where  they  had  grown  en- 
feebled in  the  cool,  damp  shadows,  on  a  day  of  frightful  heat. 
Delay  until  the  heat  moderated  would  have  been  entirely  feas- 
ible, no  one  in  authority  meant  to  be  cruel,  but  the  order  had 
come,  the  big  machine  moved,  and  the  weakly  perished.  It  is 
a  way  that  big  machines  have,  but  it  is  unfortunate  for  any 
school  or  system  of  schools  to  resemble  them  in  their  indiffer- 
ence to  the  well-being  of  the  individual. 

Activity  on  the  part  of  the  muscles  which  make  possible  the 
movements  of  the  eye  is  excessively  fatiguing,  for.  as  Professor 
Drummond  says,  "  the  nervous  centers  for  the  co-ordination  of 
eye-movements  are  situated  in  close  proximity  to  the  centers 
for  the  most  important  automatic  and  reflex  functions,  and 
even  moderate  fatigue  of  the  former  centers  is  known  to  have 
more  or  less  marked  influence  on  the  latter."  Equally,  there- 
fore, any  cause  whieh  exhausted  these  great  centers  of  reflex 
and  automatic  function  would  in  turn  affect  those  that  control 
the  eye-movements  by  which  reading  is  made  possible,  and  in 
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this  fact,  it  seems  probable,  teachers  will  find  one  reason  for 
the  difficulty  that  all  children  sometimes,  and  some  children  al- 
ways find  in  "  keeping  the  place."  The  normal  child,  when  fa- 
tigued, and  the  atypical  child,  with  whom  nerve-exhaustion  is 
the  usual  condition,  alike  find  it  a  task  beyond  their  strength  to 
follow  with  accuracy  and  speed  the  elusive  ranks  of  type,  be- 
cause the  eyes,  fixated  by  muscles  themselves  directed  by  wearied 
nerves,  "  slip  off  the  line,"  as  one  luckless  child  complained.  A 
marked  degree  of  difference  in  readiness  will  be  found  when 
children  read  in  the  morning,  refreshed  and  nervously  recupe- 
rated by  a  night's  rest,  and  when  they  read  in  the  afternoon, 
tired  with  a  day's  work. 

This  inaccuracy  in  eye-movements  is,  undoubtedly,  a  fruitful 
cause  of  other  childish  troubles  in  school.  It  may  well  be  the 
reason  for  those  otherwise  inexplicable  omissions  of  words  and 
syllables  in  written  spelling  that  are  correctly  given  when  the 
child  spells  orally;  it  may  easily  be  the  reason  for  blunders  in 
reckoning  in  which  figures  are  skipped  or  repeated  in  written 
arithmetic ;  and  it  must  necessarily  result  in  faulty  writing  and 
drawing,  subjects  that  absolutely  demand  reliable  motor  con- 
trol of  eye  and  hand.  In  the  interesting  researches  made  by 
Mosso,  Binet,  and  Henri  in  France,  and  Kraepelin  and  Gries- 
bach  in  Germany,  into  the  question  of  school-fatigue,  it  seems 
likely  that  many  of  the  errors  in  counting  a  given  letter  on  a 
page,  in  writing  from  dictation,  in  reckoning,  by  which  the 
degree  of  fatigue  was  often  tested  might  be  caused  primarily  by 
this  fatigue  manifesting  itself  in  progressive  inaccuracy  on 
part  of  the  eye-movements. 

If  we  conceive  of  the  eye  as  an  optical  instrument  which 
must  be  leveled  and  fixated  steadily  in  order  to  perform  its 
task  satisfactorily,  the  importance  of  reliability  in  the  eye- 
movements  becomes  evident.  It  must  be  remembered  by  the 
teacher  that  this  is  not  a  question  of  the  organic  perfection 
of  the  eye  itself,  but  of  the  subtle  innervation  of  the  muscles 
which  direct  the  focusing  and  fixing  of  the  eye.  The  organ 
may  be  faultless  in  construction,  and  yet  its  work  be  poor  be- 
cause of  nerve  exhaustion  or,  in  a  less  and  more  easily  recover- 
able degree,  nerve-fatigue. 
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Myopia  is,  of  course,  a  very  common  visual  imperfection 
among  school  children.  It  is  progressive  in  degree,  increasing 
toward  the  later  years  of  the  course.  Thoro  examinations 
have  been  made  in  several  countries  since  Dr.  Cohn 
conducted  the  first  in  the  Breslau  schools  in  1867.  In  Ger- 
many the  percentages  range  from  3  per  cent,  in  country  schools 
of  the  lower  grades  to  56  per  cent,  in  the  city  gymnasia;  in 
Denmark,  from  2  per  cent,  to  32  per  cent. ;  in  Chicago,  from  4 
per  cent,  to  27  per  cent,  in  the  elementary  schools;  in  New 
York,  from  3.5  per  cent,  to  26.8  per  cent.  In  Brooklyn,  in 
1900,  a  very  thoro  examination  of  fifty  thousand  children  was 
made,  which  revealed  the  fact  that  28  per  cent,  of  them  were 
deficient  in  sight  and  10  per  cent,  in  hearing.  We  must 
not  assume  that  these  high  percentages  are  all  due  to  the  strain 
of  modern  life.  "  The  noteworthy  increase  in  the  use  of  eye- 
glasses during  the  present  generation  is  not  an  indication  that 
the  conditions  of  modern  life  are  especially  damaging  to 
eyesight,  but  only  that  defects  of  vision  are  now  detected  and 
corrected  which  were  formerly  unsuspected  or  else  deemed  in- 
capable of  explanation  or  correction." 

In  relation  to  the  question  of  reading,  the  importance  of 
myopia  is  due  to  the  fact  that  nowadays  children  take  their 
earliest  lessons  in  the  subject  at  a  distance.  That  is,  they  are 
first  taught  to  read  from  the  blackboard  or  chart,  and  upon  the 
manner  in  which  the  foundation  is  then  laid  depends  much  of 
the  correctness  and  fluency  with  which  the  child  will  read,  later 
on,  from  the  book.  Naturally  myopic  children  are  at  a  great 
disadvantage  in  this  method.  It  is  not  enough  for  the  teacher 
to  ask  the  child  if  he  can  see  the  board,  because  he  does  not 
know  whether  he  can  or  not.  This  I  am  convinced  of  from  my 
own  personal  experience,  for  I  was  fifteen  years  old  before  I 
learned  that  my  range  of  vision  was  not  that  of  my  normal- 
sighted  classmates.  The  first  use  of  suitable  glasses  came  as  a 
revelation  to  me,  and  my  experience  is  undoubtedly  that  of 
thousands.  It  assures  me  that  simple  tests  of  myopia,  fortu- 
nately the  most  easily  and  correctly  applied  of  all  visual  tests, 
should  be  made  when  children  enter  school.  Teachers  well  re- 
alize how  much  a  child  loses  who  does  not  clearly  see  maps, 
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charts,  pictures,  or  the  blackboard  with  its  important  written 
and  graphic  solutions  and  explanations. 

Astigmatism  is  probably  the  most  common  of  all  imperfec- 
tions of  vision,  but  it  is  difficult  for  anyone  having  no  profes- 
sional medical  training  to  estimate.  It  is  certainly  the  cause 
of  much  poor  school-work,  however,  and  the  headaches  due 
to  any  great  degree  of  it  are  usually  charged  up  to  something 
else,  and  so  fail  to  obtain  the  relief  which  properly  fitted  glasses 
would  afford.  The  great  obstacle  to  its  detection  by  the  un- 
professional observer  is  due  to  the  fact  that  such  must  trust 
to  the  unreliable  statements  of  the  child  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  test  affects  him.  The  simplest  test  for  the  teacher  is 
probably  the  one  described  by  Dr.  Pepper :  "  The  defect  may 
be  detected  by  looking  at  a  small  pinhole  in  a  card  held  up 
against  any  bright  object,  and  moved  to  different  distances 
from  the  eye.  To  an  ordinary  eye,  the  hole  remains  circular 
at  all  distances,  but  to  an  eye  having  the  defect  in  question, 
the  image  of  the  hole,  as  the  card  is  moved  away  from  the  eye, 
becomes  elongated,  and  at  a  certain  distance,  passes  into  a 
straight  line."  In  the  schools  of  Wellesley  (Mass.)  63  per  cent, 
of  the  pupils  were  found  to  be  astigmatic;  this  will  give  some 
idea  of  the  exceeding  frequency  with  which  the  defect  occurs. 

Errors  of  accommodation,  perhaps,  show  themselves  oftener 
in  children's  eyes  than  we  realize,  tho  in  early  life  the  range 
of  accommodation  is  very  wide.  But  accuracy  as  well  as  range 
of  accommodation  is  needed  by  a  child  in  his  school-work,  and 
the  lack  of  this  may  account  for  some  of  the  blunders  made  by 
intelligent  children, — the  repeated  reading  of  words,  the  in- 
correct rendering  of  familiar  passages,  the  omission  of  figures 
from  examples,  and  of  syllables  and  letters  from  written  words 
that  are  spelled  correctly  orally,  the  incorrect  copying  of  words 
and  paragraphs  from  blackboard  or  printed  page,  the  omission 
of  lines  in  graphic  exercises, — blunders  usually  charged  up  by 
the  teacher  to  one  or  to  both  of  those  twin  demons  who  haunt 
classrooms,  Carelessness  and  Inattention. 

But  it  appears  to  me  that  errors  of  accommodation  should  be 
classed  with  inaccuracies  of  eye-movements,  and  explained  by 
the  insufficient  innervation  of  the  muscles  governing  both.     In 
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other  words,  unreliability  in  both  is  the  result  of  fatigue  or 
exhaustion,  which  may,  of  course,  be  only  temporary,  as  the 
visual  inaccuracy  then  is.  But  the  teacher  who  looks  upon  the 
pallid,  worn  little  faces  so  mournfully  common  in  the  crowded 
quarters  of  great  cities,  knows  that  such  children  are  always 
tired — tired  when  they  wake  up,  and  exhausted  when  they  go 
to  sleep. 

Observation  of  the  particularly  poor  readers,  who  are  almost 
invariably  poor  spellers,  also,  in  any  school  will  show,  even  to 
the  untrained,  unprofessional  experimenter  evidences  of  imper- 
fect vision  in  a  very  large  percentage  of  cases.  The  number 
is  entirely  too  great  to  be  accounted  for  on  the  ground  of  mere 
coincidence,  even  if  a  priori  reasoning  did  not  lead  us  to  the 
conclusion  that  children  with  myopic  or  astigmatic  eyes,  with 
unreliable  eye-movements  or  eye-accommodation,  could  not 
logically  be  expected  to  excel  in  studies  requiring  accurate 
vision.  Very  many  of  these  children  are  neither  dull  nor  un- 
willing, which  seems  certainly  a  further  proof  that  the  explana- 
tion of  their  backwardness  must  be  sought  in  some  physical  de- 
fect beyond  their  control,  but  happily,  in  these  days  of  skilled 
oculists  and  opticians,  not  beyond  remedy.  There  are  nervous 
movements  and  eye-tremors  that  are  the  symptoms  of  serious, 
progressive  disease  of  the  nervous  system ;  naturally  a  child  so 
afflicted  is  quite  unable  to  perform  the  tasks  required  of  normal 
children  of  his  age.  Yet,  as  Dr.  Sachs  says,  "  For  many  the  dis- 
ease covers  a  long  period  of  years,  during  which  a  tolerable  con- 
dition of  health  is  maintained,"  and  during  this  slow  progres- 
sion of  the  disease,  the  child  will  undoubtedly  be  sent  to  school. 

The  teacher  cannot  be  expected  to  diagnose  subtle  illnesses 
of  this  nature,  but  every  case  of  persistent  eye-tremor,  or  of  con- 
vulsive muscular  twitching,  should  be  at  once  referred  to  the 
medical  expert.  His  professional  skill  will  discover  where  the 
weakness  lies,  and  a  conference  with  the  parent  should  follow. 
This  method  would  secure  relief  for  many  a  child,  struggling 
under  difficulties  which  are  unrecognized  by  those  who  have 
the  care  of  him,  and  which  are  utterly  beyond  his  power  to 
overcome  unaided. 

Alida  S.  Williams 

Public  School  33, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 


IX 
DISCUSSION 

DO  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  EDUCATE? 

If  I  were  asked  to  summarize  the  more  glaring  inadequacies 
and  defects  of  the  modern  public-school  system  I  would  group 
them  about  as  follows : 

i.  The  system  is  inadequate  and  imperfect  in  that  it  does 
not  develop  individuality,  originality,  initiative,  or  inventive- 
ness. 

2.  Being  patterned  originally  after  the  English  system,  it 
gives  an  undue  prominence  to  language  and  literature.  It 
places  a  writer,  who  is  merely  an  artificer  in  words  and  sen- 
tences, above  the  man  who  builds  a  house,  a  railroad,  or  a 
machine,  or  who  raises  a  pig  or  makes  a  pound  of  butter. 

3.  It  imbues  children  with  the  idea  that  work  is  ignoble,  that 
to  do  things  with  the  hands  is  menial. 

4.  By  giving  undue  prominence  to  language — that  is  to  the 
studies  that  bear  upon  language — and  inculcating  a  disdain 
for  the  handcrafts,  the  work  of  the  schools  eventuates  in  an 
augmentation  of  the  ranks  of  the  so-called  "  learned  profes- 
sions," already  so  overcrowded  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
make  a  decent  living  in  any  of  them. 

5.  This  tendency  to  imbue  the  pupil  with  a  desire  to  enter 
one  of  the  professions  instead  of  some  useful  productive  in- 
dustry is  accompanied  by  the  gradual  development  of  a  mercen- 
ary spirit.  The  pupil  comes  out  of  the  schools  thoroly  im- 
pregnated with  the  idea  that  the  great  object  of  life  is  to  get 
money  and  that  he  must  get  it  without  work. 

6.  Any  system  of  education  that  puts  both  sexes  thru  the 
same  courses  of  instruction  and  training  from  the  time  they 
enter  school  until  they  leave  it  is  radically  and  fundamentally 
wrong  and  sustains  little  relation  to  the  business  of  life. 

7.  The  great  number  of  text-books  forced  into  the  schools 
by  the  enterprising  book  publishers  gives  the  child  an  exag- 
gerated motion  of  the  value  of  book  knowledge. 
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8.  The  schools  are  totally  lacking  in  any  system  of  ethical 
instruction  that  could  have  any  appreciable  influence  upon  con- 
duct. What  notions  of  right  and  wrong  the  pupils  may  have 
acquired  rest  upon  no  scientific  basis,  and  hence  are  not  per- 
manent. 

9.  The  system  tends  to  develop  the  powers  of  memory  at 
the  expense  of  those  faculties  of  initiative  and  analysis  that  lie 
at  the  basis  of  modern  successful  endeavor. 

10.  Under  the  present  system  of  public  instruction  a  boy 
must  steal  something,  or  commit  some  other  infraction  of  the 
law,  in  order  to  be  sent  to  an  institution  where  he  may  receive 
a  training  that  bears  some  relation  to  the  work  of  life.  This 
training  is  supplied  by  most  parental  schools  for  truants,  by 
city  bridewells,  by  vacation  schools,  and  by  nearly  all  correc- 
tional institutions  for  juvenile  offenders. 

Truman  A.  De  Weese 
Chicaco,  III. 


X 
REVIEWS 

A  history  of  English  literature— By  William  Vaughn  Moody,  assistant 
professor  of  English  Literature  in  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  RoBtRT 
Morss  Lovett,  assistant  professor  of  English  in  the  University  of  Chicago. 
New  York  :  Charles  Soibner's  Sons,  1902,  viii  -f-  433  PP-     $1.25. 

In  their  new  history  of  English  Literature  Professor  Moody 
and  Professor  Lovett  have  aimed  at  interesting  and  stimulat- 
ing the  student,  even,  if  necessary,  at  the  expense  of  scholarly 
completeness.  They  evidently  believe  that  the  novice  will  be 
benefited  more  by  understanding  the  significance  of  great 
men  and  great  movements  than  by  an  acquaintance 
with  the  names  of  minor  craftsmen  in  any  given 
period.  As  a  result,  their  history  is  the  story  of  re- 
nowned literary  captains,  with  hardly  a  suggestion  of  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  army.  Thus,  to  cite  a  typical  example, 
in  the  account  of  the  beginnings  of  romanticism  in  the  eight- 
eenth century,  no  poet  of  humbler  powers  than  Thomson, 
Young,  Collins,  and  Gray  is  mentioned;  Shenstone,  Dyer, 
Beattie,  Akenside,  Churchill,  and  the  others  on  both  sides  are 
banished  to  outer  darkness  before  the  discussion  begins.  In 
the  same  way,  men  so  well  known  as  Marston,  Prior,  Parnell, 
and  Clough  are  eliminated  from  the  situation.  Furthermore, 
Professor  Moody  and  Professor  Lovett  have  conceived  their 
subject  somewhat  narrowly;  history,  philosophy,  and  science 
they  practically  ignore.  Yet  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  Hobbes, 
Locke,  Hume,  Darwin — to  name  only  a  few — can  be  forcibly 
ejected  from  English  literature.  Even  in  their  own  domain, 
the  impatience  of  the  authors  sometimes  betrays  them  into 
misleading  silence.  After  the  period  of  the  Restoration 
drama,  which,  by  the  way,  they  treat  most  inadequately,  evi- 
dently regarding  the  work  of  Shadwell,  Crowne,  "  Nat  "  Lee. 
and  the  others  as  of  no  importance  whatever,  they  dismiss  the 
acted  drama  in  England  with  a  scant  criticism  of  the  plays  of 
Goldsmith  and  Sheridan;  yet  surely  the  sentimental  comedy 
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of  the  eighteenth  century  deserved  at  least  a  word  or  two 
of  detailed  comment. 

This,  of  course,  is  largely  a  matter  of  point  of  view  and 
what  student  or  teacher  requires.  Professor  Moody  and  Pro- 
fessor Lovett  probably  knew  what  they  were  doing,  and  ac- 
cepted the  risk  of  their  method.  Only  it  is  a  risk  that  cuts 
both  ways;  the  college  student  will  want  to  learn  about  the 
minor  writers,  and  the  high-school  student  may  be  confused 
by  the  elaborate  treatment  of  the  greater  men  whose  works 
he  happens  to  be  reading.  For  whom,  then,  is  the  book 
intended? 

Within  these  limitations,  however,  the  work  commands 
high  praise.  Dominant  personalities  are  portrayed  with  sat- 
isfying completeness.  It  would  be  hard  to  conceive  of  a  more 
sympathetic  or  discriminating  exposition  than  the  authors 
have  given  of  certain  parts  of  their  subject.  They  aim  to  in- 
terpret. Probably  the  Elizabethan  drama  has  never  been 
more  sensitively  criticised  than  here;  the  chapter  on  Shaks- 
pere  is  admirable.     This  passage  on  Hamlet  will  illustrate: 

The  core  of  his  purpose  is  always  firm;  and  it  is  one  of  the  ironies  of 
circumstance  that  Hamlet  has  come  to  stand  in  most  minds  for  a  type  of 
irresolution.  This  misunderstanding  of  the  character  is  largely  due  to  the 
exaltation  of  excitement  in  Hamlet,  which  causes  his  mind,  even  in  the 
moment  when  he  is  pursuing  his  purpose  with  most  intentness,  to  play  with 
feverish  brilliancy  over  the  questions  of  man's  life  and  death;  which  makes 
his  throbbing,  white  hot  imagination  a  meeting  place  for  grotesque  and  ex- 
travagant fancies;  and  which  leads  him,  so  to  speak,  to  cover  the  solid 
framework  of  his  enterprise  with  a  wild  festoonery  of  intellectual  whim,  to 
envelop  it  in  fitful  eloquence,  swift  and  subtle  wit,  contemptuous  irony, 
and  mordant  satire.  .  .  With  a  miraculous  art,  Shakspere  has  depicted 
this  character,  not  fixed  in  outline,  but  changing  and  palpitant  as  life  itself; 
so  that  it  constantly  eludes  our  definition,  and  seems  forever  passing  from 
one  state  of  being  into  another,  in  the  passion  of  its  struggle. 

The  parts  dealing  with  the  era  of  Pope,  especially  the  re- 
marks on  Swift,  are  also,  if  less  brilliant,  both  solid  and 
convincing.  The  nineteenth  century,  at  least  so  far  as  po- 
etry and  the  novel  are  concerned,  is  treated  with  freshness 
and  power.  But  the  entire  discussion  will  attract  even  the 
most  conservative  by  something  of  these  same  qualities. 

The  extract  given  above  well  illustrates  the  distinguishing 
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feature  of  the  book — its  style.  Many  passages  might  be 
quoted  to  show  how  completely  the  authors  have  worked  in 
the  literary  spirit.  What  the  average  high-school  student, 
for  whom  they  seem  primarily  to  have  written,  will  miss,  is 
direct  statement  and  insistence  on  fact;  perhaps,  in  general, 
the  tone  is  pitched  too  high  for  him.  But,  for  college  work 
and  in  the  study,  the  imaginative,  at  times  poetical,  treatment 
will  come  as  a  welcome  relief.  By  such  appeal  the  book  must 
make  its  way;  as  a  text-book  it  can  be  used  only  by  teachers 
able  to  respond  in  the  same  spirit.  With  them,  its  possibili- 
ties are  very  great.  Every  good  instructor  would  do  well  to 
have  it  at  least  within  consulting  distance;  frequent  reference 
to  it  will  brighten  class-work  founded  on  more  patient  and 
less  exacting  histories  of  English  literature. 

The  history  fills  384  closely  printed  pages.  In  addition, 
there  is  a  good  reading  guide  *'  intended  as  a  working  bibli- 
ography, to  serve  as  guide  to  a  first-hand  acquaintance  with 
the  authors  treated  in  this  book,  and  to  some  of  the  bio- 
graphical and  critical  literature  concerning  them."  Three  ' 
bad  typographical  errors  are  to  be  noted :  Peele's  play  is  re- 
ferred to  as  "  The  Old  Wi/e's  Tale  " ;  the  hero  of  "  Much 
Ado  about  Nothing "  as  Benedict ;  and  the  scapegrace  of 
*'  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield  "  becomes  Squire  Thornton.  The 
last  two  are  inexcusable. 

George  C.  D.  Odell 

Columbia  University 


German  instruction  in  American  schools — chapter  xiv.  of  the  Rtport  of  tht 
Commissioner  of  Education  for  igoo-oi.  By  L.  Viereck  of  New  York,  late 
member  of  the  German  Reichstag. 

This  important  report  will  not  elicit  the  unmixed  approval 
of  the  Germanists  of  this  country,  for  the  "  nativistic  "  and 
personal  bias  of  the  writer  makes  it  of  comparatively  little 
value  scientifically.  The  attitude  thruout  is  largely  a  political 
one,  and  the  reader  is  repeatedly  tempted  to  regard  the  whole 
report  as  a  document  intended  to  accentuate  the  friendly  rela- 
tions between  Germany  and  the  United  States,  rather  than  as  a 
concise  report  of  the  history  and  present  status  of  German  in- 
struction in  the  United  States.     Accordingly,  it  resolves  itself 
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into  a  plea  for  German  instruction,  a  laudable  object  if  pre- 
sented in  its  proper  place,  but  certainly  not  as  a  United  States 
Government  report. 

The  preface  states  (p.  532,  cf.  also  547,  George  Bancroft, 
et  seq.):  "  The  efforts  of  the  author  will  be  amply  rewarded  if 
the  subject  treated  receives,  in  the  course  of  time,  the  attention 
heretofore  unquestionably  deserved,  but  denied,"  et  seq.  This 
immediately  compromises  the  author,  for  it  makes  it  probable 
that  he  is  biased,  and  in  the  face  of  the  rapid  growth  of  senti- 
ment in  favor  of  German,  notably  in  our  colleges,  few  will 
agree  that  attention  has  been  denied  the  subject.  American 
conditions  moreover  will  compare  favorably  with  German  con- 
ditions if  the  comparison  is  made  at  all  fairly.  American  uni- 
versity students  are  certainly  better  informed  on  German 
literature  and  German  culture  than  the  German  students  are 
on  English  literature,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  general 
linguistic  preparation  in  Germany  is  far  superior  to  our  own. 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  Germans  in  America  have  them- 
selves been,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  barrier  to  a  still  freer  ac- 
ceptance of  German  ideals.  The  fair  observer  must  admit 
that  there  is  a  decided  clannishness  apparent  in  all  German 
communities,  and  unwillingness  to  approach  the  level  of  the 
"  native,"  and  a  decided  impatience  because  the  "native"  does 
not  put  himself  in  a  position  to  appreciate  them.  Wherever 
Germans  have  settled  in  numbers  they  have  been  socially  exclu- 
sive, to  the  detriment  of  themselves  and  their  neighbors.  The 
Germans  have  demanded  not  only  German  in  the  schools,  but 
have  established  a  large  number  of  German  schools,  in  which 
English  culture  is  very  poorly  represented. 

These  are  evident  facts,  either  ignored  by  the  report,  or 
touched  upon  so  lightly  as  to  be  doubly  misleading,  for  the 
reference  to  political  Utopias  (p.  548)  and  the  statement 
that  such  policies  were  exceptional,  can  hardly  be  seriously 
defended. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  German  instruction  in  the  graded 
schools  of  our  larger  cities  has  been  losing  ground  rapidly. 
This  is  to  be  deplored,  for  our  cultural  training  might  be  po- 
tentialized  materially  if  this  instruction  could  be  placed  upon  a 
sound  basis.     In  this  connection,   the   recent   report   of  the 
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Committee  of  Twelve  is  unfair  and  misleading.  The  fact 
that  much  of  our  German  instruction  in  the  graded  schools 
amounts  to  practically  nothing,  does  not  mean  that  it  cannot 
be  made  efficient.  For  eight  years  the  writer  of  the  present 
review  was  a  teacher  of  German  in  the  Manual  Training  High 
School  of  Indianapolis,  and  taught  a  large  number  of  pupils 
who  had  received  German  instruction  in  the  graded  schools. 
These  pupils  almost  always  showed  special  aptitude  in  linguis- 
tic studies,  and  fully  seventy-five  per  cent,  were  able  to  use 
German  as  a  tool  at  entrance,  and  hence  their  German  training 
was  not  a  "  reminiscence  of  time  wasted." 

It  is  largely  the  social  clannishness  of  the  Germans  resulting 
in  an  undue  perpetuation  of  merely  external  foreign  forms, 
that  results  in  disrespect  and  the  sobriquet  "  Dutch."  This, 
again,  keeps  many  Anglo-Americans  from  taking  part  in  Ger- 
man instruction. 

The  problem  of  securing  competent  teachers  has  also  had  its 
effect,  and  here  again  the  report  under  discussion  is  mislead- 
ing. It  leads  us  to  believe  that  an  abundance  of  trained  teach- 
ers were  available  for  instruction  in  the  large  cities  after  1848 
(p.  562).  It  would  be  puerile  to  underestimate  the  influence 
exerted  by  the  immigrants  of  '48,  but  it  cannot  be  stated  the  in- 
flux of  educated  foreigners  supplied  the  larger  cities  with  com- 
petent teachers.  Wherever  these  men  taught  in  German  com- 
munities their  influence  was  of  inestimable  value,  but  as  teach- 
ers of  Anglo-American  children  they  were  generally  not  suc- 
cessful. Even  to-day  the  teacher  of  German  frequently  limits 
his  field  of  usefulness  by  making  common  mistakes  in  English, 
The  parents  share  with  their  children  a  suspicion  toward  such 
teachers,  and,  altho  it  may  be  "  nativistic,"  it  is  very  nat- 
ural. But  it  is  far  from  correct  to  suppose  that  the  native  Ger- 
man teacher  after  '48  was  highly  educated.  In  many  cases 
these  teachers  were  men  and  women  who  had  embarked  on  a 
career  in  Germany  and  had  failed,  had  emigrated,  and  became 
teachers  of  German  (and  frequently  of  music).  These  teachers 
not  only  lacked  technical  training  and  insight  into  the  condi- 
tions in  which  the  pupils  lived,  but  not  infrequently  were  not 
good  leaders  in  other  respects.  Frequently  educational  and 
cultural  qualifications  were  ignored  entirely,  a  mere  speaking 
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knowledge  of  German  (+  dialect)  becoming  the  necessary 
qualification.  While  the  report  hints  at  this  in  the  chapter  on 
Colleges  and  Universities  (p.  592),  it  seriously  understates  the 
real  conditions.  While,  on  the  whole,  Germans  have  main- 
tained rather  high  ideals  politically,  they  have,  in  a  measure, 
used  their  influence  in  school  appointments.  Another  serious 
obstacle  to  the  more  general  study  of  German  has  been  the 
persistent  demand  that  the  German  instruction  comprise  more 
than  simply  language  and  literature.  Some  public-school  sys- 
tems gave  instruction  in  United  States  history  and  geography 
in  German.  This  matter  is  entirely  ignored  in  the  report, 
which,  of  course,  ought  to  present  the  case  fully. 

The  Germans  themselves  have  not  been  blind  to  the  ineffi- 
ciency of  their  teachers.  They  have  organized  the  N.  A.  Leh- 
rerbund,  under  the  auspices  of  which  a  teachers'  seminary  has 
been  maintained.  But  even  here  the  clannishness  of  the  Ger- 
man asserts  itself,  for  the  training  given  fits  the  student  best 
for  work  in  German  communities. 

In  the  colleges  and  universities  the  growth  of  German  de- 
partments has  been  little  short  of  phenomenal.  This  is  due, 
not  only  to  the  fact  that  college  presidents  have  as  a  rule  been 
more  far-sighted  in  their  policies  than  city  superintendents,  but 
also  to  the  fact  that  the  German  professor  often  became  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  college  community  socially.  He  has  had  less 
opportunity  to  remain  absolutely  foreign  in  his  interests  than 
the  teachers  in  large  schools.  This  has  not  restricted  him  from 
introducing  foreign  ideals,  but  has  put  him  into  a  position  to 
do  so  more  effectively,  and  the  high  respect  which  the  Ger- 
mans enjoy  to-day  is  to  be  traced  to  him,  rather  than  to  the 
German  centers  as  such. 

Deserved  attention  is  called  to  the  influence  of  German 
ideals  in  the  introduction  of  kindergartens,  normal  schools,  and 
modern  universities.  But  while  attention  is  called  to  Har- 
vard, Johns  Hopkins,  and  especially  Columbia,  no  reference  is 
made  toClark  University,  an  institution  founded  more  closely 
in  accordance  with  German  ideas  than  any  other  in  the  land. 
While  this  may  be  an  oversight,  it  shows  the  hck  of  perspec- 
tive betrayed  by  the  author. 

The  data  on  the  German  instruction  in  the  colleges  and  uni- 
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versities  were  gathered  without  following  any  uniform  plan. 
In  some  cases  apparently  the  author  addressed  the  professor 
in  charge,  and  again  he  gleaned  what  he  could  from  catalogs; 
nor  does  he  present  the  same  kind  of  information.  Conse- 
quently, universities  doing  practically  the  same  work  appear  in 
an  entirely  different  light.  One  institution  reports  its  experi- 
ments with  societies,  another  reports  details  about  library 
facilities,  another  tells  of  the  percentage  of  students  taking 
German,  but  no  two  agree. 

Much  might  have  been  done  in  this  connection.  A  full 
statement  of  library  facilities,  and  of  the  number  of  students 
pursuing  the  work  in  the  various  courses,  would  have  been  of 
interest  and  real  statistical  value.  The  space  allotted  to  each 
institution  seems  to  have  been  determined  wholly  by  chance. 

Paul  H.  Grummann 

University  of  Nebraska, 
Lincoln,  Neb. 


XI 

NOTES   AND    NEWS 

Boston  Meeting  The  Boston  meeting  of  the  National  Edu- 
Educational  Asso-  cational  Association,  so  eagerly  looked  for- 
ciation  ward  to.  has  come  and  gone,  and  it  is  diffi- 

cult to  do  it  justice  without  seeming  to  exaggerate.  As  a 
gathering  of  human  beings,  intelligently  bent  on  self-improve- 
ment and  on  the  improvement  of  their  profession,  it  was  unique 
in  educational  history. 

The  astounding  total  of  32,757  persons  took  advantage  of 
the  Association's  meeting,  and  of  the  reduced  railroad  rates, 
to  make  the  journey  to  Boston.  Of  these  21 17  were  active 
members,  permanently  attached  to  the  Association  and  charged 
with  the  transaction  of  its  business.  The  thirty  thousand  ad- 
ditional who  were  enrolled  were  teachers  who  paid  the  asso- 
ciate membership  fee,  and  who  thronged  the  general  sessions 
and  department  meetings,  and  took  advantage  of  the 
innumerable  excursions  arranged  for  their  benefit. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  of  the  active  members  previously 
enrolled  in  the  Association,  only  1104  were  in  attendance  at 
Boston,  21 1 1  old  active  members  not  being  registered  there. 
New  active  members,  to  the  number  of  1013,  joined  the  Asso- 
ciation at  Boston. 

Of  this  total  attendance  Massachusetts  contributed  7406; 
Illinois  3748;  Ohio  2484;  New  York  2019;  Pennsylvania 
T933;  Missouri  1422;  Michigan  1274:  Iowa  n  14;  and  In- 
diana 1018.  Of  active  members  New  York  contributed  the 
largest  number,  406.  Massachusetts  followed  with  351;  Illi- 
nois with  254,  and  Ohio  with  134. 

The  hospitality  of  Boston  was  most  genuine  and  generous. 
Nothing  was  left  undone  that  thoughtfulness  could  suggest  or 
money  supply,  to  make  attendance  upon  the  meeting  easy,  pleas- 
ant, and  memorable.  The  program  was  excellently  planned 
and  thoroly  well  executed.     The  department  meetings  were 
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better  than  ever  before,  and  the  incidental  advantages  of  the 
great  gathering  were  many. 

In  succession  to  Mr.  Eliot  the  Association,  by  unanimous 
vote,  chose  as  its  president  John  W.  Cook,  head  of  the  State 
Normal  School  at  De  Kalb,  111.  Few  teachers  are  better 
known  or  more  highly  esteemed  than  Mr.  Cook,  and  he  has 
well  earned  a  hearty  welcome  to  his  high  office  and  cordial 
support  in  the  discharge  of  its  duties. 


■a  fl.    r*        The  members   of  the  National   Educational 

Report  of  the  Com-  . 

mittee  on  Reso-  Association,  assembled  in  their  forty-second 
lutions  annual  meeting,  made  the  following 

DECLARATION 

i.  The  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  has  amply  proved  its  useful- 
ness to  the  nation.  Its  publications  are  standard  works  of  reference  for 
school  officers  and  teachers  everywhere.  The  Bureau  of  Education  should 
be  made  an  independent  administrative  department,  such  as  were  the 
Departments  of  Agriculture  and  of  Labor  before  their  elevation  to  Cabinet 
rank.  Sufficient  appropriations  should  be  made  by  the  Congress  to  enable 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  to  extend  the  scope  and  add  to  the  useful- 
ness of  his  work. 

2.  The  condition  of  affairs  in  the  Indian  Territory,  where  fully  three- 
quarters  of  the  population  are  reported  as  being  without  schools  for  their 
children,  demands  the  immediate  attention  of  the  Congress.  Provision 
should  be  speedily  made  by  which  the  people  of  the  Indian  Territory  will 
have  power  to  establish  and  carry  on  a  system  of  public  schools,  so  that  all 
classes  of  citizens  in  the  Indian  Territory  may  have  the  educational  oppor- 
tunities which  are  enjoyed  by  their  fellow  citizens  in  other  parts  of  the 
country. 

3.  Teaching  in  the  public  schools  will  not  be  a  suitably  attractive  and 
permanent  career,  nor  will  it  command  as  much  of  the  ability  of  the 
country  as  it  should,  until  the  teachers  are  properly  compensated  and  are 
assured  of  an  undisturbed  tenure  during  efficiency  and  good  behavior.  A 
large  part  of  the  teacher's  reward  must  always  be  the  pleasure  in  the  char- 
acter and  quality  of  the  work  done:  but  the  money  compensation  of  the 
teacher's  should  be  sufficient  to  maintain  an  appropriate  standard  of  living. 
Legislative  measures  to  give  support  to  these  principles  deserve  the  approval 
of  the  press  and  people. 

4.  The  true  source  of  the  strength  of  any  system  of  public  education  lies 
in  the  regard  of  the  people  whom  it  immediately  serves,  and  in  their  willing- 
ness to  make  sacrifices  for  it.  For  this  reason  a  large  share  of  the  cost  of 
maintaining  public  schools  should  be  borne  by  a  local  tax  levied  by  the 
county  or  by  the  town  in  which  the  schools  are.  State  aid  is  to  be  re- 
garded as   supplementary  to,  and  not  as  a  substitute  for,  local  taxation  for 
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school  purposes.  In  many  parts  of  the.  United  States  a  large  increase  in 
the  amount  of  the  local  tax  now  voted  for  school  purposes,  or  the  levying 
of  such  a  tax  where  none  now  exists,  is  a  pressing  need  if  there  are  to  be 
better  schools  and  better  teachers. 

5.  The  highest  ethical  standards  of  conduct  and  of  speech  should  be  in- 
sisted upon  among  teachers.  It  is  not  becoming  that  commercialism  or 
self-seeking  should  shape  their  actions,  or  that  intemperance  should  mark 
their  utterances.  A  code  of  professional  conduct  clearly  understood  and 
rigorously  enforced  by  public  opinion  is  being  slowly  developed,  and  will, 
doubtless,  one  day  control  all  teachers  worthy  of  the  name. 

6.  It  is  important  that  school  buildings  and  school  grounds  should  be 
planned  and  decorated  so  as  to  serve  as  effective  agencies  for  educating 
not  only  the  children,  but  the  people  as  a  whole,  in  matters  of  taste.  The 
school  is  becoming  more  and  more  a  community  center,  and  its  larger  op- 
portunities impose  new  obligations.  School  buildings  should  be  attractive 
as  well  as  healthful,  and  the  adjoining  grounds  should  be  laid  out  and 
planned  with  appropriateness  and  beauty. 

7.  Disregard  for  law  and  for  its  established  modes  of  procedure  is  as 
serious  a  danger  as  can  menace  a  democracy.  The  restraint  of  passion  by  re- 
spect for  law  is  a  distinguishing  mark  of  civilized  beings.  To  throw  off  that 
restraint,  whether  by  appeals  to  brutal  instincts  or  by  specious  pleas  for  a 
law  of  nature  which  is  superior  to  the  laws  of  man,  is  to  revert  to  barbarism. 
It  is  the  duty  of  schools  so  to  lay  the  foundations  of  character  in  the  young 
that  they  will  grow  up  with  a  reverence  for  the  majesty  of  the  law.  Any 
system  of  school  discipline  which  disregards  this  obligation  is  harmful  to 
the  child  and  dangerous  to  the  state.  A  democracy  which  would  endure 
must  be  as  law-abiding  as  it  is  liberty-loving. 


The  resolutions  of  1903  emphasize,  as  did 
cation6*"  °        °"  those  of  1899,  1900,  1901,  and  1902,  the  need 

for  the  strengthening  and  development  of  the 
Bureau  of  Education.  There  are  many  reasons  for  the  belief 
that  the  present  is  an  excellent  time  to  act  in  the  matter;  and 
that  this  impression  is  general  is  shown  by  the  fact  that,  upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  Council,  the  directors  of  the  Na- 
tional Educational  Association  appropriated  one  thousand  dol- 
lars, or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  to  enable  the  com- 
mittee representing  the  Association  to  urge  action  upon  the 
Congress  next  winter.  The  president  of  the  Council  named 
the  following  committee  to  act  in  this  matter : 

Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  of  New  York,  chairman ;  Newton 
C.  Dougherty,  of  Peoria,  111. ;  Andrew  S.  Draper,  of  Cham- 
paign, 111.;  Aaron  Gove,  of  Denver,  Colo.;  G.  R.  Glenn,  of 
Atlanta,  Ga. ;  together  with  the  United  States  Commissioner 
of  Education  ex  officio. 
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The  report  upon  which  the  action  of  the  Council  and  of  the 
Directors  was  based,  was  presented  by  the  Committee  on  In- 
vestigations and  Reports  and  read  as  follows : 

Several  times  during  the  past  few  years  the  National  Educational  As- 
sociation has  explicitly  declared  in  favor  of  strengthening  the  Bureau  of 
Education,  and  of  increasing  its  dignity  and  importance  in  the  scheme  of 
governmental  administration  at  Washington.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Superintendence  held  at  Chicago,  February  28,  1900,  upon  motion 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  a  committee  of  six  members  was  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  Bureau  of  Education  to  accomplish  its 
work.  This  committee  has  from  time  to  time  had  under  consideration  the 
needs  and  opportunities  of  the  Bureau.  It  has  recently  held  a  series  of 
prolonged  sessions  for  the  purpose  of  giving  careful  consideration  to  the 
whole  matter,  and  in  conjunction  with  the  Commissioner  of  Education  him- 
self, has  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  time  has  now  come  when  a 
determined  effort  should  be  made  to  secure  from  the  administration  and 
from  Congress  such  action  as  will  put  into  practical  effect  the  oft-repeated 
recommendations  of  this  association  relative  to  the  Bureau  of  Education. 
It  is  the  judgment  of  the  committee  referred  to  that  the  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation should  be  speedily  restored  to  the  status  which  it  had  at  the  time  of 
its  formation,  namely,  that  of  an  independent  department — a  status  which 
the  Departments  of  Agriculture  and  of  Labor  had  before  they  were  raised 
to  Cabinet  rank.  Inasmuch  as  education  in  the  United  States  is  not  a 
matter  committed  to  the  general  government,  the  Bureau  of  Education  can 
never  become  a  strictly  administrative  office  save  in  certain  limited  respects. 
The  Bureau  should,  however,  have  the  dignity  of  a  separate  organization, 
and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  would  fare  better  if  it  enjoyed  such 
status  rather  than  continued  its  present  rank  as  a  Bureau  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior.  The  salary  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  should 
be  raised  to  at  least  $5000,  preferably  to  $6000.  He  should  be  given  two 
assistants  at  salaries  of  $3000  or  $3500  each,  and  the  annual  appropriation, 
now  made  to  the  Bureau  should  be  increased  by  not  less  than  $50,000 
primarily  to  enable  the  Commissioner  to  bring  together  and  to  make  public 
a  still  greater  and  more  practical  amount  of  information  than  he  now 
collects  and  brings  to  the  attention  of  school  officers  and  school  teachers  in 
every  State  and  Territory.  One  assistant  Commissioner  might  well  have 
charge  of  the  division  of  statistics  and  reports, — the  work  which  has  been 
so  effectively  carried  on  under  Dr.  Harris's  personal  direction  for  fourteen 
years.  The  second  assistant  Commissioner  should  have  charge  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Division  of  the  Department  of  Education,  whose  duty  it  should 
be  to  deal  more  directly  and  more  strongly  than  now  with  education  in  those 
parts  of  our  domain  that  are  not  organized  into  States  and  Territories,  and 
where,  in  consequence,  the  matter  of  public  education  is  either  neglected  or 
is  under  a  local  control  which  is  not  in  touch  with  the  experience  and  the 
resources  of  the  educational  system  of  the  nation  as  a  whole. 

It  is  our  belief  that  the  Council  of  Education  should  take  vigorous  action 
in  the  matter  of  the  status  of  the   Bureau  of  Education,  and  that  it   should 
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either  assume  as  its  own  the  committee  appointed  by  the  Department  of 
Superintendence  in  1900  as  mentioned  above,  or  should  name  a  committee 
in  succession  to  that  one  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  undertake  an  active  prop- 
aganda before  Congress  and  the  country  in  favor  of  the  upbuilding  of  the 
Bureau  of  Education  into  a  department  as  outlined  above.  We,  therefore, 
recommend  that  the  President  of  the  Council  be  authorized  to  appoint 
such  a  committee,  to  consist  of  seven  active  members  of  the  association  and 
that  the  sum  of  $1000,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  be  asked 
from  the  Board  of  Directors  to  pay  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  work. 


Economic  Statui   ^he  declaration  adopted  at  Boston,  relative 
of  the    Teaching  to   the   compensation  of  teachers   and   their 
tenure  of  office  is  not  new,  but  merely  re- 
affirms a  principle  on  which  the  Association  has  several  times 
expressed  itself  strongly. 

In  1899,  at  Los  Angeles,  this  declaration  on  the  subject  was 
adopted : 

We  support  cordially  every  effort  to  elevate  the  profession  of  teaching 
by  raising  the  standards  for  entrance  to  it,  by  promoting  educational 
scholarship,  and  by  providing  for  stability  of  tenure  and  for  adequate  com- 
pensation. We  are  prepared  to  accept  the  complementary  principle,  that 
inefficient  and  incompetent  teachers  must  yield  to  the  professional  judgment 
which  asks  their  retirement  from  the  school;  and  we  deplore  any  and  every 
atttempt,  organized  or  otherwise,  to  protect  such  teachers  in  their  posts  by 
influence,  whether  personal  or  political. 

In  1900,  at  Charleston,  the  declaration  took  this  form : 
Every  safeguard  thrown  about  the  profession  of  teaching,  and  every 
provision  for  its  proper  compensation,  has  our  cordial  approval.  Proper 
standards— both  general  and  professional— for  entrance  upon  the  work  of 
instruction,  security  of  tenure,  decent  salaries,  and  a  systematic  pension 
system,  are  indispensable  if  the  schools  are  to  attract  and  to  hold  the 
service  of  the  best  men  and  women  of  the  United  States;  and  the  nation 
can  afford  to  place  its  children  in  the  care  of  none  but  the  best. 

The  legislation  by  which  the  public-school  teachers  of  New 
York  City  were  placed  upon  a  proper  salary  basis,  regulated  by 
law  and  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  politics  or  "  pull,"  has  led 
to  agitation  for  similar  legislation  elsewhere.  It  is  not  gener- 
ally realized  how  miserably  low  the  average  annual  salary  of 
the  teacher  is,  and  efforts  to  advance  it  are  impeded  not  only  by 
public  ignorance  and  indifference,  but  by  the  lack  of  specific  and 
accurate  information  relative  to  the  relation  between  teachers' 
salaries  and  the  cost  of  living.  To  overcome  this  difficulty,  in 
part  at  least,  the  Council  recommended  and  the  Directors 
adopted  resolutions  providing  for  a  committee  to  investigate 
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this  whole  subject,  and  making  an  appropriation  of  fifteen  hun- 
dred dollars,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  for  its 
use. 

The  members  of  the  committee  are:  Carroll  D.  Wright, 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C, 
chairman ;  Superintendent  Edward  G.  Cooky,  of  Chicago,  111. ; 
Professor  Franklin  H.  Giddings,  of  Columbia  University, 
New  York;  Miss  Catherine  Goggin,  of  Chicago,  111.;  Principal 
R.  H.  Halsey,  of  the  Oshkosh  (Wis.)  Normal  School;  Prin- 
cipal William  McAndrew  of  the  Girls'  Technical  High  School, 
New  York;  and  Miss  Anna  Tolman  Smith,  of  the  Bureau  of 
Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  report  which  led  to  the  appointment  of  this  committtee 
was  submitted  to  the  Council  by  the  Committee  on  Investiga- 
tions and  Reports,  and  was  as  follows: 

In  reference  to  the  request  of  a  number  of  active  members  of  the  As- 
sociation made  to  the  Board  of  Directors  and  referred  by  that  Board  to 
this  committee,  that  an  investigation  be  undertaken  to  determine  the 
economic  condition  of  public-school  teachers  thruout  the  United  States, 
your  committee  feel  that  the  time  is  ripe  for  the  prosecution  of  such  an 
inquiry.  There  is  a  great  and  growing  interest  thruout  the  country  in 
matters  relating  to  the  condition  of  public-school  teachers  and  their  com- 
pensation, and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  if  the  facts  could  be  cor- 
rectly ascertained  and  lucidly  set  forth,  the  effect  upon  public  opinion,  and 
consequently  upon  the  status  of  teachers  themselves,  would  be  excellent. 
We,  therefore,  recommend  that  the  President  of  the  Council  be  authorized 
to  appoint  a  committee  of  seven  to  consist  of  active  members  of  the  associ- 
ation, and  of  not  more  than  two  experts  in  statistical  and  economic  science, 
who  may  or  may  not  be  members  of  the  association,  to  inquire  and  report 
to  the  Council  upon  the  salaries,  tenure  of  office,  and  pension  provisions  for 
public-school  teachers  in  the  United  States.  We  recommend  that  an  ap- 
propriation of  $1500,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  be  asked  from 
the  Board  of  Directors  to  defray  the  necessary  expenses  of  conducting  the 
work  of  this  committee. 


Two  other  investigations  were  authorized  and 
Other  Investiga-  wjjj  ^  begun  at  once.  The  first  is  to  follow  up 
a  suggestion  made  to  the  Council  by  President 
Baker  of  the  University  of  Colorado,  that  the  time  had  come  to 
attempt  to  define  anew  the  content  and  value  of  the  culture 
element  in  education,  and  to  fix  the  time  limits  of  the  combined 
school  and  college  course.  The  committee  to  attempt  to  formu- 
late this  subject  for  discussion  and  possible  investigation  in  the 
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future,  consists  of  President  Charles  VV.  Eliot  of  Harvard 
University,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  chairman;  President  Edwin  A. 
Alderman  of  Tulane  University,  New  Orleans,  La. ;  President 
James  H.  Baker,  of  the  University  of  Colorado^  Boulder,  Colo. ; 
Principal  Edward  J.  Goodwin  of  the  Morris  High  School,  New 
York,  N.  Y. ;  and  Superintendent  James  M.  Greenwood  of 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  Their  report  is  to  be  printed  and  distrib- 
uted in  advance  of  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  Council,  and 
its  discussion  was  made  a  special  order  for  that  meeting. 

The  second  inquiry,  for  which  five  hundred  dollars  was  voted, 
is  to  be  into  the  subject  of  industrial  education  in  rural 
schools,  a  matter  of  increasing  importance  to  the  people  of  the 
Western  and  Southern  States  particularly.  The  committee  is 
made  up  of  President  L.  D.  Harvey,  of  Menominee,  Wis., 
chairman ;  Professor  L.  H.  Bailey,  of  Cornell  University, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. ;  State  Superintendent  Alfred  Bayliss,  of  Spring- 
field, 111.;  State  Superintendent  W.  T.  Carrington,  of  Jeffer- 
son City,  Mo. ;  and  Professor  Willis  M.  Hays,  of  the  University 
of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


New  Professors  Four  appointments  to  professorships  of  educa- 

of    Education]  [in  tion  in  Great  Britain  are  of  more  than  usual 
Great  Britain 

importance. 

Mr.  Alfred  Hughes,  M.  A.,  registrar  of  the  Victoria  Univer- 
sity, has  been  appointed  to  the  organizing  prefessorship  of 
education  in  the  University  of  Birmingham. 

Mr.  Hughes  was  educated  at  Manchester.  From  Owens 
College  he  went  to  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford,  and  gained 
a  first  class  in  mathematical  moderations,  a  second  class  in  the 
mathematical  final  school  (1883),  and  a  first  class  in  the 
modern  history  final  school  ( 1885).  After  some  experience  as 
an  assistant  master  at  Manchester  Grammar  School,  he  became 
head  master  of  the  Liverpool  Institute,  and  later  was  appointed 
registrar  of  the  Victoria  University. 

At  the  Victoria  University,  in  conjunction  with  the  late  Prof. 
Withers,  Mr.  Hughes  took  an  active  part  in  promoting  the  re- 
lations of  the  secondary  schools  to  the  University,  and  carried 
out  some  of  the  inspections  of  schools  arranged  by  the  Univer- 
sity.    The  whole  of  the  organization  of  the  system  of  school 
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examinations  and  inspections  undertaken  by  the  Victoria  Uni- 
versity, which  was  early  at  work  in  this  field,  has  been  of  late  left 
largely  in  his  hands,  and  has  been  very  successful.  Mr.  Hughes 
has  always  been  keenly  interested  in  the  subject  of  education, 
and  has  had  exceptional  experience  on  its  administrative  side. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Findlay,  M.  A.  Ph.  D.,  head  master  of  the  Inter- 
mediate School  for  Boys,  Cardiff,  has  been  appointed  to  the 
chair  of  education  in  Owens  College  vacant  by  the  lamented 
death  of  Prof.  Withers. 

Prof.  Findlay  was  educated  at  Wadham  College,  Oxford, 
and  gained  a  first  class  in  mathematical  moderations  (1881), 
and  a  first  class  in  history  (1883).  After  two  years'  experi- 
ence at  Bath  College  he  held  the  head  mastership  of  two  Wes- 
leyan  proprietary  schools  in  succession  (1885-91).  During 
the  next  two  years  he  studied  education  at  Jena  and  Leipzig, 
taking  his  Ph.  D.  at  Leipzig  in  1893.  In  the  years  1895-98  he 
delivered  courses  of  lectures  on  education  at  the  College  of 
Preceptors.  In  1898  he  became  head  master  of  the  Interme- 
diate Boys'  School,  Cardiff. 

Prof.  Findlay  has  written  a  monograph  on  Arnold  of  Rugby, 
and  a  work  on  Principles  of  class  teaching  (1902).  In  1894- 
95  he  visited  America  as  assistant  commissioner  on  secondary 
education. 

Mr.  Alexander  Darroch,  M.  A.,  lecturer  on  educational 
method  and  psychology  in  the  Church  of  Scotland  Training 
College,  Edinburgh,  has  been  elected  professor  of  education 
in  Edinburgh  University,  in  succession  to  Prof.  Laurie. 
Prof.  Darroch  is  a  distinguished  graduate  of  Edinburgh,  and 
was  for  some  time  assistant  lecturer  on  education  in  University 
College,  Bangor.  Recently  he  has  acted  as  assistant  to  Prof. 
Laurie. 

.Mr.  J.  W.  Adamson,  B.  A.,  has  been  promoted  from  lecturer 
to  professor  of  education  in  King's  College,  London. 


The  Reconsti-  The  recent  appointment  of  Professor  A.  W. 
tuted  University  ol  Riicker  to  the  office  of  principal  of  the  Univer- 
London  sjty  Qf  jj0nc|on  jg  a  very  significant  event  in 

the  history  of  education  in  the  metropolis.     It  marks  the  end 
of  a  somewhat  lengthy  period  of  transition,  controversy,  and 
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reconstruction.  It  also  marks,  it  may  be  hoped,  the  beginning 
of  a  new  career  of  increased  repute  and  public  usefulness  for 
an  institution  which  ought  to  exercise  an  enduring  and  potent 
influence  on  the  intellectual  life  of  the  nation. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  university  in  the  first  year  of 
the  late  Queen's  reign  its  fortunes  have  passed  thru  three  dis- 
tinct phases.  During  the  first  twenty  years  it  consisted  of  a 
group  of  affiliated  colleges  in  London  and  in  the  country,  and 
of  a  senate  which  was  empowered  to  examine  the  students  of 
such  colleges  and  to  confer  degrees  and  honors  upon  those  who 
succeeded.  No  non-collegiate  candidates  were  admissible  to 
the  university  examinations.  In  1858  a  new  charter  abolished 
this  restriction,  and  threw  open  the  whole  of  the  examinations, 
except  those  in  medicine,  to  all  comers.  From  that  date  the 
university  has  exercised  no  other  function  than  that  of  an 
examining  body,  and  by  means  of  its  programs  and  its  syl- 
labuses has  done  much  to  encourage  learning,  not  only  in  col- 
leges, but  among  students  who  have  either  by  private  tuition 
or  otherwise  made  successful  efforts  after  self-improvement. 
About  forty  thousand  candidates  have  matriculated,  and  the 
number  of  those  who  have  graduated  in  arts,  science,  and  med- 
icine has  steadily  increased  from  year  to  year.  But  as  early 
as  the  year  1885  a  strong  desire  was  expressed  on  the  part  of 
learned  and  scientific  bodies,  and  especially  of  the  more  emi- 
nent professors  in  the  London  colleges,  for  a  university  which 
should  be  more  intimately  connected  with  the  higher  learning 
and  study,  should  place  itself  in  closer  relation  with  the  best 
teachers,  should  invite  the  co-operation  of  the  leading  institu- 
tions which  exist  for  professional  or  general  education,  and 
should,  in  short,  cease  to  be  a  mere  examining  body  and  become 
a  real  university,  co-ordinating  and  aiding  all  such  institutions, 
and  corresponding  in  its  aims  and  in  its  scope  with  the  wealth, 
the  dignity,  and  the  intellectual  resources  of  the  metropolis  of 
the  United  Kingdom.  The  subject  of  reconstruction  has  been 
referred  to  two  Royal  Commissions,  where  it  has  been  amply 
discussed,  and  in  1898  the  University  of  London  Act  accepted 
the  general  recommendation  of  the  second  of  these  Commis- 
sions— that  of  Lord  Cowper  in  1892 — and  provided  a  new  con- 
stitution.   The  principle  on  which  the  act  and  the  statutes  pro- 
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ceed  is  that  the  open  and  ecumenical  work  of  examining  non- 
collegiate  or  external  students  shall  be  continued  in  undimin- 
ished efficiency,  but  that  the  university  shall  also  recognize  in- 
ternal students  who  are  pursuing  regular  courses  of  academic 
study  and  discipline,  and  shall  make  due  and  special  provision 
for  them.  A  new  senate  has  been  formed,  to  consist  of  a  chan- 
cellor, the  chairman  of  convocation,  and  fifty-four  persons  rep- 
resenting severally  all  the  principal  agencies  and  interests  con- 
cerned in  advanced  education  in  London.  This  large  and  com- 
posite body  has  now  been  diligently  at  work  for  a  few  months 
determining  the  future  duties  of  the  academic  council  and  of  the 
several  boards  of  studies,  and  providing  for  a  considerable  ex- 
tension of  the  scope  of  the  university  in  new  directions. 

This  task  has  not  been  free  from  difficulty — there  was  no 
precedent  or  tradition  to  follow — but  a  highly  promising  be- 
ginning has  been  made,  and,  inter  alia,  the  selection  has  been 
made  of  an  eminent  man,  distinguished  not  less  by  wide  knowl- 
edge and  intellectual  gifts  than  by  his  special  acquaintance 
with  his  own  department  of  science,  to  act  as  principal  of  the 
university.  It  is  manifest  that  with  an  organization  so  com- 
plex the  services  of  a  statesman  of  the  rank  of  Lord  Kim- 
berley,  and  even  the  strenuous  and  most  valuable  efforts  of 
such  a  vice-chancellor  as  Sir  Henry  Roscoe,  could  not  of  them- 
selves suffice  to  give  the  necessary  unity  to  the  working  of 
the  whole  machine,  or  due  supervision  to  the  large  staff  of 
permanent  officers.  The  Scotch  universities  supply  a  prece- 
dent, which  is  now  to  be  followed  for  the  first  time  in  England. 
There  is  at  the  head  of  each  a  principal,  who  is  resident  in  or 
near,  who  is  always  accessible,  who  is  conversant  with  all  the 
details  of  the  university  work,  who  arranges  the  business  for 
the  various  meetings,  and  who  is  the  chief  permanent  adviser 
of  the  governing  body.  It  is  to  this  dignified  office  that  Pro- 
fessor Riicker  has  been  called  by  the  new  senate,  with  the 
heartiest  sympathy  and  good  will  of  all  the  friends  of  the  uni- 
versity, and  with  the  highest  confidence  in  his  judgment  and  in 
his  future  success. 

The  organization  of  academic  education  in  London  is  not 
an  easy  problem,  and  the  successive  steps  in  its  solution  will  be 
watched  with  great  public  interest.     London  is,  among  cities, 
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a  unique  phenomenon.  It  possesses  great  intellectual  resources, 
but  they  are  scattered  and  unrelated.  If  it  is  to  become  a 
worthy  center  of  the  higher  learning,  its  university  must  be 
one  of  a  new  and  exceptional  type.  You  cannot  reproduce  on 
the  banks  of  the  Thames  the  fair  and  venerable  buildings,  the 
camaraderie,  the  trim  gardens,  the  traditions  and  associations 
which  have  made  Oxford  and  Cambridge  so  precious  in  the 
memory  of  generations  of  English  scholars  and  statesmen. 
Nor  is  it  possible  to  realize  exactly  in  London  the  vision  of 
Cowley,  of  Gresham,  or  of  Bacon  of  a  great  institution  for  the 
discovery  and  interpretation  of  nature's  laws,  and  for  the  fel- 
lowship of  a  community  of  scholars  in  the  pursuit  of  truth. 
These  and  other  ideals  are  all  worth  studying,  but  they  do  not 
suggest  plans  which  admit  of  easy  imitation.  More  near  to 
our  own  time  is  the  glowing  description  by  John  Henry  New- 
man of  an  imaginary  university,  not  indeed,  as  we  might  have 
been  disposed  to  expect,  secluded  in  the  shades  of  academic 
bowers,  but  in  a  great  city  and  in  the  midst  of  the  stir  and  con- 
flict of  great  affairs  and  interests.  He  says :  "  A  university  is 
a  place  of  concourse,  whither  students  come  from  every  quarter 
for  every  kind  of  knowledge.  You  cannot  have  the  best  of 
every  kind  everywhere;  you  must  go  to  some  great  city  or  em- 
porium for  it.  There  you  have  all  the  choicest  productions  of 
nature  and  art  all  together,  which  you  find  each  in  its  own  sepa- 
rate place  elsewhere.  All  the  riches  of  the  land  and  of  the  world 
are  carried  up  thither:  there  are  the  best  markets,  and  there 
the  best  workmen.  It  is  the  center  of  trade,  the  supreme  court 
of  fashion,  the  umpire  of  rival  skill,  and  the  standard  of  things 
rare  and  precious.  It  is  the  place  for  seeing  galleries  of  first- 
rate  pictures.  It  is  the  place  for  great  preachers,  great  orators, 
great  nobles,  great  statesmen.  In  the  nature  of  things  great- 
ness and  unity  go  together."  A  university  so  placed  is,  he  goes 
on  to  say,  "  one  in  which  the  intellect  may  safely  range  and 
speculate,  sure  to  find  its  equal  in  some  antagonist  activity,  and 
its  judge  in  the  tribunal  of  truth.  It  is  a  place  where  inquiry  is 
pushed  forward,  and  discoveries  verified  and  perfected,  and 
rashness  rendered  innocuous,  and  error  exposed  by  the  collision 
of  mind  with  mind,  and  knowledge  with  knowledge.  It  is  a 
place  which  attracts  the  affections  of  the  young  by  its  fame, 
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wins  the  judgment  of  the  middle-aged  by  its  beauty,  and  rivets 
the  memory  of  the  old  by  its  associations.  It  is  a  seat  of  wis- 
dom, a  light  of  the  world,  a  minister  of  the  faith,  an  alma  mater 
of  the  rising  generation." — The  Office  and  Work  of  Universi- 
ties, Chapter  2. 

Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  the  newly  constituted  university 
in  the  chief  city  of  the  Empire,  while  keeping  reverently  in 
memory  the  best  ideals  of  an  earlier  time,  will  also  learn  how 
to  adapt  itself  to  the  intellectual  needs  and  the  best  aspira- 
tions of  the  present,  and  thus  to  show  to  the  world  an  insti- 
tution of  a  new  type,  bringing  within  the  range  of  its  influence 
not  merely  scholars  and  members  of  learned  professions,  but 
also  the  best  workers  and  leaders  of  thought  in  commerce,  in 
industry,  in  the  profession  of  teaching,  in  literature,  in  art,  and 
in  practical  science?  By  helping  the  constituent  colleges  to 
lay  a  good  foundation  of  general  intelligence  and  acquirement, 
and  providing  in  addition  post-graduate  studies,  and  opportuni- 
ties for  research  in  connection  with  each  of  the  higher  pro- 
fessions; by  bringing  together  the  professors  and  teachers  of 
the  scattered  educational  institutions,  and  making  them  sensible 
of  a  common  national  aim;  and  by  welcoming  from  time  to 
time,  as  at  the  Sorbonne  and  the  French  Institut,  the  prelections 
of  distinguished  thinkers  and  scholars  from  without,  the  uni- 
versity may  hope  to  grow  ere  long  into  one  of  the  greatest  and 
most  influential  institutions  in  the  country. 

One  condition  necessary  to  the  complete  realization  of  this 
prospect  is,  however,  not  yet  fulfilled.  The  sort  of  pride  which 
a  dweller  in  Athens,  or  Bologna,  or  Edinburgh  was  wont  to 
feel  in  the  intellectual  predominance  of  his  city,  the  spirit  of 
local  patriotism  which  even  in  our  own  day  impels  the  mer- 
chants and  bankers  of  Liverpool,  Birmingham,  or  Chicago  to 
make  large  gifts  to  great  institutions  such  as  may  bring  honor 
to  their  native  place,  is  sadly  lacking  in  London.  Except  the 
London  County  Council,  no  great  corporate  body  in  London 
has  shown  any  interest  in  the  development  of  the  metropolitan 
university ;  and  except  Mr.  Passmore  Edwards,  no  Gresham  or 
Carnegie  has  yet  appeared  to  provide  needful  buildings  or  to 
endow  new  chairs,  libraries,  or  laboratories.  Large  and  gen- 
erous gifts  are  needed  for  the  full  development  of  the  varied 
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possibilities  of  usefulness  which  are  now  opening  before  the 
newly  constituted  senate,  and  it  would  be  a  permanent  dis- 
credit to  the  merchant  princes  of  the  richest  city  in  the  world 
if  such  gifts  were  long  withheld. — London  Spectator. 


_  , .       .  .It  was  announced  a  few  weeks  ago,  to  the  sur- 

Resignation      of        .  ,  r  .  ,    . 

Dr  Sadler  prise   and   regret  of  everyone  interested   in 

English  education,  that  Mr.  M.  E.  Sadler,  the 
remarkably  successful  Director  of  Special  Inquiries  and  Re- 
ports to  the  Board  of  Education,  had  resigned  his  post,  "  the 
point  at  issue  being  proposals  which,  in  his  judgment,  would 
impair  the  scientific  value  and  thoroness  as  well  as  the  prac- 
tical efficiency  of  the  work  of  his  office."  Thanks  to  a  question 
asked  by  Mr.  Emmott  in  Parliament,  a  Blue-book  has  since 
been  published  which  not  merely  explains  the  causes  of  Mr. 
Sadler's  resignation,  but  throws  a  painful  light  on  one  side  of 
the  history  of  his  office  during  the  eight  years  for  which  it 
has  existed.  It  is  worth  reading  from  end  to  end,  for  there 
is  hardly  a  page  that  does  not  help  to  show  why  English  edu- 
cation is  what  it  is,  and  not  something  better.  The  Office  of 
Special  Inquiries  and  Rqiorts  is,  it  will  be  understood,  the  In- 
telligence Department  of  the  Board  of  Education.  A  national 
system  of  education  to  be  efficient  must  have  an  Intelligence 
Department,  just  as  a  War  Office  must  have  one.  To  be  sure 
of  getting  the  best  educational  methods  and  instruments,  you 
must  know  what  other  countries  are  doing,  just  as,  to  keep  in 
the  front  rank  in  military  affairs,  you  must  know  how  other 
countries  are  trying  to  perfect  their  armaments  and  military 
plans.  Every  great  trader  knows  that  he  must  have  what  is 
in  effect  an  Intelligence  Department ;  he  must  give  up  some 
part  either  of  his  own  time  and  abilities,  or  those  of  thoroly 
efficient  representatives,  to  the  study  of  the  methods  current  in 
his  trade.  He  must  know  what  his  home  and  foreign  competi- 
tors are  at.  It  was  only  in  1894  that  this  fact  was  first  grasped 
by  a  British  Government.  Thru  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Arthur 
Acland  the  office  was  constituted,  with  Mr.  Sadler  as  its  head, 
and  an  assistant  and  two  clerks  for  his  staff,  and  with  a  strict 
injunction  from  the  Treasury  that  the  office  was  not  to  cost 
more  than  three  thousand  pounds  a  year — about  the  sum  that 
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sufficed  to  carry  on  the  Boer  war  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
However,  the  office  was  a  new  one;  it  had  to  define  its  own 
work ;  by  the  time  this  was  mapped  out  and  beginning  to  grow 
in  its  hands,  no  doubt  the  heads  of  the  Education  Department 
would  foster  its  expansion  and  the  Treasury  would  not  be  in- 
exorable. 

Before  the  end  of  1895  it  was  found  that,  most  of  the  work 
being  skilled,  a  highly  educated  Library  Assistant  would  be 
more  useful  than  one  of  the  Second  Division  clerks  originally 
assigned,  and  to  this  skilled  assistant  Mr.  Sadler  ventured  to 
propose  that  the  country  might  give  a  salary  of  £150  a  year — 
about  as  much  as  is  wasted  thru  inefficiency  in  the  purchase 
of,  say,  ten  cavalry  horses.  After  close  and  suspicious  exami- 
nation of  this  request  the  Treasury  gave  its  assent  in  these 
terms: 

"  This  arrangement  will  involve  for  many  years  a  large  ex- 
cess over  the  cost  of  the  Second  Division  clerk  .  .  .  and 
the  sanction  now  given  is  conditional  on  at  least  the  difference 
between  the  pay  of  the  two  persons  being  saved  annually  from 
the  allowance  for  copying  and  translating." 

Mr.  Sadler's  next  petition,  put  up  in  i897,was  for  the  em- 
ployment of  a  translator  at  £3  a  week,  and  for  a  temporary  as- 
sisant  in  the  cataloging  of  the  departmental  library  at  the 
rate — surely  not  profligately  extravagant — of  £1  per  week. 
The  Treasury  assented,  but  insisted  that,  as  a  set-off,  the  office 
should  submit  to  "  a  reduction  ( 1 )  of  the  allowance  for  copying, 
translating,  and  incidental  expenses  from  £120  to  £70;  (2)  of 
the  number  of  copies  of  the  volumes  of  Special  Reports  on  edu- 
cational subjects  supplied  to  the  Education  Department  from 
700  to  500;  and  (3)  of  the  allowance  for  traveling  and  sub- 
sistence from  £200  to  £150." 

It  was  also  intimated  that  the  £150  last  mentioned  was  soon 
to  be  cut  down  to  £100.  Our  Intelligence  Department  was  first 
to  be  restrained  from  watching  too  carefully  the  methods  of  our 
foreign  competitors,  and  then  its  reports  were  to  be  prevented 
from  gaining  too  wide  a  circulation  in  England.  Mr.  Sadler 
of  course  pointed  out  that  the  need  for  keeping  ourselves  in- 
formed of  foreign  educational  movements  was  increasing  in- 
stead of  diminishing,  but  the  Treasury  insisted  that  the  work 
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of  the  office  must  be  curtailed.  Mr.  Sadler's  next  application 
was  almost  the  only  one,  in  the  whole  career  of  the  office,  to 
which  strong  objection  was  not  raised.  In  1899  he  begged 
Lord  Salisbury's  Government  for  leave  to  buy  "  an  eight- 
drawer  slide  cabinet  (to  contain  the  card-catalog  of  authors' 
names  and  titles  of  books),  with  29,000  cards,  guides,  key  rods, 
and  other  furniture  complete,  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  £25,"  and 
also  to  pay  a  lady  who  had  translated  a  Norwegian  educational 
report  into  English  at  the  munificent  rate  of  10s.  iod.  per 
thousand  words.  The  Treasury  did  not  actually  make  it  a 
condition  that  the  office  chairs  and  fire-irons  should  be  sold  as 
a  set-off  to  the  expenditure  on  the  new  piece  of  furniture,  nor 
that  the  extraordinary  payment  to  the  Norwegian  translator 
should  be  made  good  by  withdrawing  from  the  office  for  some 
years  the  services  of  a  charwoman.  Keeping  to  what  Gibbon 
would  call  the  decent  obscurity  of  technical  language,  it  merely 
stipulated  that  "  these  payments  should  be  met  out  of  the  sav- 
ings on  '  Sub-head  S.'  This  sort  of  thing  went  on  pretty 
steadily  at  intervals  during  the  Vice-Presidency  of  Sir  John 
Gorst,  who  distinguished  himself  in  April,  1901,  by  sneering 
at  the  whole  Intelligence  Department  as  "  not  at  the  present 
moment  of  any  very  great  help  in  carrying  out  the  policy  of 
the  Board  of  Education  " — Mr.  Sadler's  office  having  by  that 
time  won  the  admiration  and  respect  of  educational  experts 
thruout  Europe  and  America  by  a  long  series  of  extremely  val- 
uable inquiries  and  reports. 

It  becomes  pretty  clear  to  anyone  reading  between  the  lines 
of  the  correspondence  which  follows,  that  from  that  time  for- 
ward, Mr.  Sadler's  office  was  black-listed  by  his  official  supe- 
riors. Mr.  R.  L.  Morant,  on  succeeding  Sir  George  Kekewich 
as  the  chief  permanent  official  of  the  office,  set  himself  with 
great  vigor  to  the  work  of  restricting  Mr.  Sadler's  educa- 
tional inquiries  abroad.  Mr.  Morant  evidently  does  not  feel 
that  Intelligence  Departments  greatly  matter.  On  February  9 
of  this  year,  he  is  explaining  to  Mr.  Sadler  that  we  must  cut  short 
our  allowance  of  information  about  the  educational  arrange- 
ments of  our  rivals  "  in  view  of  the  heavy  expenditure  aris- 
ing in  connection  with  the  Education  Act."  On  March  31  he 
makes  it  a  point  against  the  Intelligence  Department  that  its 
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official  reports  have  not  "  paid  "  in  the  sense  in  which  popular 
novels  pay,  tho;  owing  to  their  remarkable  interest  and 
value,  their  sales  had  actually  brought  in  £1400  towards  the 
£3700  expended  on  them.  On  that  and  other  dates  we  find  Mr. 
Morant,  with  more  or  less  obvious  encouragement  from  the 
politicians  above  him,  eating  away  at  Mr.  Sadler's  position, 
trying  to  maneuver  him  into  a  position  very  like  that  of  an  ad- 
ditional private  secretary  to  himself,  and  asserting  the  right  to 
divert  him  and  his  staff  from  the  work  of  scientific  educational 
inquiry,  for  which  they  were  appointed,  to  the  work  of  standing 
always  ready  to  get  up  answers  for  Sir  William  Anson  to  de- 
liver to  questions  in  Parliament.  Mr.  Sadler  thereupon  did,  in 
our  opinion,  the  only  thing  which  self-respect  and  his  duty  to 
the  country  permitted.  With  no  lack  of  spirit,  but  certainly  in 
no  offensive  terms,  he  stated  the  nature  of  his  trust  as  it  had 
been  committed  to  him  and  discharged  by  him,  and  pointed 
out  that  its  proper  discharge  would  be  rendered  impossible  by 
the  new  conditions  imposed  upon  him.  Lord  Londonderry, 
Sir  W.  Anson,  and  Mr.  Morant  persisting  in  their  policy  of  dis- 
ablement, Mr.  Sadler  resigned,  and  we  presume  that  our  Educa- 
tional Intelligence  Department,  as  he  formed  it,  has  now  ceased 
to  exist.  The  mischief  is  that  very  few  people  think  it  matters 
whether  an  Intelligence  Department  for  English  education 
exists  or  not,  just  as  by  this  time  comparatively  few  people 
remain  who  really  care  whether  we  have  an  intelligent  War 
Office,  now  that  the  first  shock  of  Colenso  and  Magersfontein 
has  gone  off.  What  a  future  this  country  would  have  before  it 
if  it  really  cared  about  its  national  education  as  it  cares  about 
the  America  Cup !  Such  a  record  as  this  of  the  gradual  starv- 
ing and  cramping,  and  final  misappropriation  of  the  services  of 
our  short-lived  educational  Intelligence  Department  would 
then  .  fill  the  whole  country  with  indignation. — Mancliester 
(Eng.)  Guardian,  June  20,  1903. 


His  many  American  friends,  and  the  thou- 
Joshua  Fitch       *  sands  of  teachers  here  who  have  profited  by 

his  writings,  learned  with  deep  sorrow  of  the 
death  of  Sir  Joshua  Fitch,  on  July  14  last,  at  his  home  in  Lon- 
don.    He  was  easily  the  dean  of  English  educationists,  and  a 
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strong  leader  of  this  new  educational  movement  that  has 
stirred  England.  A  courtly  gentleman,  a  sound  scholar,  and  a 
writer  and  speaker  of  unusual  force  and  charm,  has  passed 
away  in  him.  A  sketch  of  Sir  Joshua  Fitch,  with  his  latest 
portrait,  appeared  in  the  Educational  Review  for  April, 
1894. 

The  London  Journal  of  education,  in  an  appreciative  notice 
of  Sir  Joshua  Fitch's  life  and  work,  said : 

"  Long  before  the  phrase  was  invented  by  Huxley,  Fitch 
was  steadily  climbing  the  '  educational  ladder.'  Beginning  as  a 
pupil-teacher,  he  passed  on  in  due  course  to  the  mastership  of 
the  Cotton  Castle  School,  and,  pursuing  his  own  studies  simul- 
taneously with  the  work  of  teaching,  he  obtained  the  degree  of 
M.  A.  in  the  University  of  London.  In  1852  he  was  ap- 
pointed vice-principal  of  the  old  Borough  Road  Training  Col- 
lege, and  soon  after  succeeded  to  the  Principalship.  In  1863  the 
Lord  President  of  the  Council,  Lord  Granville,  impressed  by 
his  ability  as  an  organizer  and  trainer,  and  desirous  also  of 
securing  one  who  would  commend  himself  to  the  managers  of 
British  Schools,  appointed  him  to  an  inspectorship — a  post  that 
he  held  for  thirty-one  years,  his  time  being  extended  to  the  ex- 
treme limit  allowed  by  the  rules  of  the  Civil  Service.  His  first 
district  was  Yorkshire;  later  on,  the  Eastern  counties;  but, 
tho,  unlike  Matthew  Arnold,  he  took  the  routine  work  of  in- 
spection quite  seriously  and  devoted  to  it  his  main  energies,  yet, 
like  Matthew  Arnold,  he  was  frequently  told  off  for  special 
duties,  and  it  was  by  this  extraneous  work  that  he  made  his 
reputation  both  at  home  and  abroad.  From  1865  to  1867  he 
served  as  an  Assistant  Commissioner  on  the  Schools  Inquiry 
Commission.  His  experience  of  the  small  grammar  schools  in 
•the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  and  the  absence  of  any  provi- 
sion for  middle-class  education  led  him  by  a  different  way  to 
the  same  conclusions  as  Matthew  Arnold — that  private  efforts 
were  unavailing  to  supply  the  national  need,  and  that  the  state 
must  set  itself  to  organize  secondary  education.  On  his  other 
work  for  the  Department,  in  the  United  States  and  in  France, 
and  the  weighty  monographs  which  were  the  outcome  of  this 
work,  we  cannot  here  dwell.  They  are  all  characterized  by  clear 
insight,  logical  exposition,  and  absence  of  all  prejudice  and 
rhetoric. 
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"  As  an  author  he  is  best  known  by  his  Lectures  on  teaching, 
delivered  before  the  University  of  Cambridge  in  1880,  a  book 
that  has  sold  by  the  thousand  in  England  and  by  tens  of  thou- 
sands in  the  United  States.  As  a  popular  exposition  of  the  art 
of  teaching  it  is  unsurpassed.  Taking  all  teaching  for  its  prov- 
ince, it  is,  and  could  hardly  help  being,  in  parts,  thin  and 
superficial.  Fitch  is  an  eclectic;  he  has  no  firm  basis  of  philos- 
ophy or  psychology.  Yet  we  are  impressed  at  every  page  by 
the  wide  outlook,  the  sound  common  sense,  the  large-minded- 
ness,  and,  above  all,  the  expository  power  of  the  writer.  His 
theories,  so  far  as  he  theorizes,  have  been  evolved  not  in  the 
closet,  but  in  the  workshop,  and  he  expresses  himself  in  simple, 
lucid,  harmonious  English  which  Addison  would  not  have  dis- 
owned. This  gift  of  style  gave  him  entrance  to  non-profes- 
sional papers  and  magazines  which  look  askance  on  all  save 
the  political  side  of  education,  and  Fitch's  articles  in  the  Nine- 
teenth century,  the  Contemporary,  and  other  journals  have  been 
a  potent  factor  in  influencing  the  outside  public  on  such  ques- 
tions as  the  training  of  teachers,  the  higher  education  of  women, 
polytechnics,  and  a  teaching  university  for  London.  Thus, 
as  we  may  now,  without  any  breach  of  confidence,  state,  the 
article  in  the  Quarterly  on  the  London  bill  to  which  we  lately 
called  attention  was  written  by  Fitch.  He  was  a  sturdy,  tho 
not  a  fighting,  Liberal,  and  the  only  thing  of  which  he  was  in- 
tolerant was  intolerance.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  he  was 
strongly  opposed  to  the  educational  bill  of  1902,  and  to  its  corol- 
lary, the  London  bill.  Deeply  religious  himself,  an  intimate 
friend  of  the  late  Phillips  Brooks  and  of  the  present  Bishop  of 
H  eref ord,  who  read  the  funeral  service  at  his  grave,  he  resented, 
for  this  reason,  all  the  more  strongly,  any  attempt  to  bolster  up 
and  impose  on  the  coming  generation  a  state  creed." 


The  newspaper  reports  of  the  Commencement  season  of 
1903  contained  the  following  announcements  of  the  conferring 
of  the  degree  of  Ph.  D.,  honoris  causa: 

Union    College,    Schenectady,    N.    Y.,   Charles    Proteus   Steinmetz,  of 

Schenectady. 
Hedding  College,  Abingdon,  111.,  Ralph  M.  Crisman  of  Galena,  111. 
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TO  A  YOUNG  FRIEND  GOING  AWAY  FROM  HOME 
TO  GET  AN  EDUCATION1 

My  dear  Friend : 

A  good  many  years  ago  I  did  what  you  are  doing  now. 
Since  then,  things  have  changed  a  little  in  our  American 
schools  and  colleges.  The  term  opens  later  in  the  fall  and 
closes  earlier  in  the  summer.  Students'  rooms  are  finer  and 
warmer.  "  Entrance  requirements "  are  larger  and  stiffen 
Tallow  candles  have  gone  out.  electric  lights  have  come  in, 
and  even  kerosene  oil  has  been  refined  to  astral  brilliancy.  You 
are  going  to  have  more  teachers,  more  elective  courses,  more 
expenses,  more  athletic  trainers,  more  "  modern  advantages," 
including  probably  more  kinds  of  food,  than  I  had.  But, 
after  all,  these  changes  do  not  make  any  real  difference  in  the 
meaning  of  the  fact  that  you  are  going  away  from  home  to 
get  an  education.  Your  outfit  may  be  better  than  mine,  and 
the  road  may  be  a  bit  smoother;  but  you  are  starting  on  the 
same  journey,  and  you  have  to  face  the  same  question :  What 
goal  are  you  going  to  make  for,  and  how  are  you  going  to 
travel,  straight  or  crooked  ? 

To  answer  this  question  rightly  you  must,  first  of  all,  re- 
member that  you  are  now  a  member  of  a  privileged  class. 
You  are  old  enough  to  earn  your  own  living.  Under  ordinary 
conditions,  you  would  have  to  do  it.  But  you  are  going  to  be 
exempt  from  that  necessity,  in  all  probability,  for  four  years, 
seven  years,  ten  years — as  long  as  it  may  need  to  complete 

'Reprinted,  by  permission,  from  The  Churchman,  August  15,  1903. 
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your  course.  During  all  that  time  you  will  be  let  off  from  the 
common  duty  of  taking  part  in  the  world's  work.  Even  if 
you  should  do  something  to  help  pay  the  expenses  of  your 
education  by  laboring  in  vacation  and  between  times,  you 
would  give  far  less  than  you  would  get;  and  the  opportunity 
to  do  at  least  that  much  has  been  made  possible  only  by  the 
generous  benefactions  and  endowments  of  unknown  friends. 

Yes,  you  owe  it  to  yourself  to  look  the  fact  in  the  eyes. 
You  are  a  person  set  apart;  a  guest  at  the  world's  table;  a 
consumer,  not  a  producer.  No  one  will  ask  you  what  your 
trade  or  your  business  is.  All  that  will  be  asked  of  you  is  how 
you  are  getting  on  with  your  education.  You  will  be  per- 
mitted to  devote  all  your  time  and  energy  to  yourself,  and 
somebody  else  will  pay  for  your  living. 

Who  is  going  to  do  this  generous  thing  for  you?  Well,  a 
good  many  people  will  have  a  share  in  it.  First  of  all,  your 
parents  will  do  the  greater  part  of  it.  You  know  something 
of  the  sacrifices  and  gifts  that  they  will  have  to  make  in  order 
that  you  may  enjoy  your  years  of  privilege  and  opportunity. 
Then,  the  community  to  which  they  belong  has  a  part,  indi- 
rectly, in  making  it  possible  for  them  to  give  you  an  education. 
Then,  the  people  who  have  given  the  money  to  found  insti- 
tutions of  learning  and  keep  them  going  for  the  sake  of  you 
and  others  like  you,  contribute  directly  to  your  benefit.  Then, 
the  great  army  of  teachers  who  are  spending  their  lives 
in  hard  work  for  small  pay  make  an  offering  on  your  behalf. 
Finally,  the  State,  the  Nation,  by  its  appropriation  of  public 
money  for  educational  purposes  (which  are  all  really  bound 
together  and  interdependent),  makes  you  its  beneficiary. 

Now,  your  own  sense  of  honor  must  tell  you,  at  once,  that 
you  cannot  fairly  accept  such  benefits  as  these  without  incur- 
ring great  obligations.  Why  have  these  people  put  you  into 
a  privileged  class?  Why  does  the  world,  in  effect,  agree  to 
pay  for  your  living  while  you  go  on  with  your  education? 
The  question  comes  up  to  you. 

The  answer  is  plain  and  straight.  The  world  pays  for 
your  living  in  order  that  your  life,  thru  education,  may  be- 
come of  more  value  to  the  world.     That  is  the  essential  fact. 
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the  point  of  honor,  which  you  must  never  forget.  You  are 
taken  care  of  and  provided  for  during  a  period  of  years  when 
you  are  (or  at  least  you  ought  to  be)  able  to  provide  for  your- 
self, with  the  definite  design  that  your  intelligence,  your  char- 
acter, your  purpose  and  power  of  doing  good  work  may  be  so 
developed  that  you  may  be  worth  more  to  your  fellow-men 
than  you  are  now — and  worth  enough  more  to  pay  for  what 
it  is  going  to  cost  to  educate  you.  If  you  accept  your  place  in 
a  privileged  class  on  this  condition,  it  is  all  right.  You  are 
not  an  idler,  a  burden,  a  pauper.  You  are  an  investment. 
But  if  you  take  the  privilege  and  refuse  or  dishonor  the  obli- 
gation, you  are  an  object  of  misplaced  charity,  a  cheat,  a  fraud. 

What  you  have  to  do,  then,  is  to  make  up  your  mind  that 
you  will  get  out  of  your  education  the  thing  for  which  it  is 
given  to  you — a  richer,  fuller,  stronger  life,  of  which  the 
world  shall  receive  the  benefit. 

I  do  not  think  that  it  is  your  business  just  now  to  invent  a 
new  plan  and  devise  all  the  means  for  securing  this  result.  On 
the  contrary,  I  think  that  if  you  try  to  work  out  an  original 
educational  method  and  course  for  yourself  you  will  probably 
waste  a  good  deal  of  time — which,  as  I  have  just  reminded 
you,  is  money,  and  other  people's  money,  too.  The  general 
scheme  and  system  of  education,  with  the  improvements  sug- 
gested by  experience,  and  the  variations  needed  to  adapt  it 
to  different  individuals,  is  there  waiting  for  you.  If  you  are 
wise,  you  will  put  yourself  into  it,  not  with  flabby  indifference, 
nor  with  blind  resignation,  but  with  the  clear  and  steady 
purpose  of  making  it  give  you  just  as  much  as  possible  for 
the  training  of  your  mind  and  for  the  increase  of  your  power 
as  a  person  and  of  your  worth  as  a  member  of  society. 

Take  your  studies  as  they  come,  but  make  them  count  for 
something  before  they  go.  They  will  be  of  two  kinds :  those 
that  you  like,  and  those  that  you  dislike.  Use  the  former  to 
develop  your  natural  gifts,  and  the  latter  to  correct  your 
natural  defects.  There  is  a  great  difference  in  minds.  Some 
are  first-class,  some  are  second-class,  and  so  on.  You  can 
never  tell  what  kind  of  mind  you  have  got  unless  you  test  it 
thoroly  by  hard  work.    Even  if  it  should  appear  to  be  second- 
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class,  do  not  be  discouraged.  A  second-class  mind  well  culti- 
vated will  yield  a  great  deal  more  than  a  first-class  mind  left 
fallow.  All  that  you  have  to  do  is  to  make  your  own  garden 
(not  some  other  man's)  give  the  best  crop  of  which  it  is 
capable.  Examinations  and  grades  and  classroom  marks  are 
"  government  crop  estimates."  As  a  rule,  they  are  fairly 
accurate.  But,  after  all,  it  is  not  the  estimate,  but  the  crop 
itself  that  comes  to  market  and  feeds  the  world.  You  know 
what  you  have  learned.  And  you  have  learned  just  as  much 
as  you  know. 

Make  your  friends  with  a  purpose  of  enlarging  your  life, 
your  tastes,  your  sympathies,  your  hopes.  Follow  your  incli- 
nations in  forming  acquaintances,  but  keep  your  eyes  open, 
and  see  where  they  are  leading  you.  Unless  you  enjoy  a 
friendship  it  is  not  likely  to  be  of  much  good  to  you.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  unless  it  really  does  you  good,  your  joy  in  it 
will  soon  grow  barren,  or  turn  to  pain.  Have  some  friends  to 
whom  you  look  up,  and  some  who  look  up  to  you.  Be  a 
grateful  receiver  as  well  as  a  generous  giver.  Let  the  secrets 
you  share  with  your  friends  be  such  as  will  make  you  not 
ashamed,  but  glad,  to  look  deeper  into  each  other's  eyes. 

Play  the  out-of-door  games  that  suit  you  and  give  you 
honest  pleasure.  They  will  suffice  to  give  you  all  the  physical 
training  that  you  need.  The  object  of  athletic  sports  among 
amateurs  is  twofold:  first,  to  relax  and  amuse  the  mind;  sec- 
ond, to  keep  the  body  in  good  condition  for  the  real  work  of 
life — which  is  not  athletic  sports.  There  is  no  advantage  in 
cultivating  more  muscle  than  you  are  likely  to  have  any  use  for 
unless  you  are  going  to  be  a  professional  athlete.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  a  burden  and  a  danger.  What  you  want  is  a 
body  that  will  be  a  ready,  cheerful,  and  capable  servant  to 
your  mind. 

Do  not  starve  or  neglect  the  spiritual  side  of  your  nature. 
The  best  and  wisest  men  of  the  world  have  all  agreed  that  a 
full  and  noble  life  is  not  possible  for  man  without  religion. 
It  would  be  a  poor  outcome  for  you  and  for  the  world  if  your 
education  should  end  in  that  half -knowledge  which,  as  Lord 
Bacon  says,  tends  to  atheism.     But  even  atheism,  it  seems  to 
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me,  is  better  than  the  dead  and  dry  religion  which  exists 
without  praise,  without  good  works,  without. personal  prayer. 
Give  your  best  thought,  your  deepest  feelings  to  the  subject 
that  means  most — the  true  and  immortal  life  that  is  brought  to 
light  in  Jesus  Christ. 

A  hundred  questions,  and  some  of  them  very  perplexing,  are 
sure  to  meet  you  as  you  go  on  with  your  education.  Do  not 
try  to  anticipate  them.  Do  not  try  to  answer  them  now.  Let 
yourself  go,  with  a  good  heart  and  a  cheerful  courage,  into  the 
course  that  opens  before  you.  Take  your  privilege  with  its 
obligations.  Let  the  world  pay  for  your  living  now.  But 
make  sure  that  your  education  fits  you  to  pay  the  world  back 
for  all  you  have  received,  in  a  life  equipped  and  disciplined 
for  fine  service  among  men. 

Faithfully  yours, 

Henry  van  Dyke 

Princeton  University 


II 

THE  SEPARATION  OF  THE  CHURCH  FROM  THE 
TAX-SUPPORTED  SCHOOL1 

The  question  of  religious  education  in  the  schools  supported 
by  public  taxes  is  not  the  question  of  the  importance  of  religion, 
but  the  question  of  the  most  fitting  occasion  for  efficient  in- 
struction in  religion  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  hand 
the  question  of  guarding  the  rights  of  private  conscience  and 
the  separation  of  Church  and  State.  There  is  a  general  feeling 
on  the  part  of  American  citizens  that  the  rights  of  private 
conscience  must  be  respected,  the  cause  of  religion  sacredly 
guarded,  and  the  Church  and  State  kept  separate.  Are  all 
these  things  compatible  one  with  another? 

It  seems  to  be  an  historic  tendency,  in  our  time,  to  separate 
Church  and  State.  We  speak  of  it  as  a  principle  of  our 
government;  it  is  found  in  our  national  constitution.  Other 
nations  seem  to  be  moving  towards  this  as  a  goal,  and  most  of 
them  have  arrived  at  the  stage  of  universal  toleration  of  dis- 
senting faiths,  altho  retaining  an  established  Church.  But  it 
may  be  held  that  this  toleration,  which  amounts  to  indifference, 
almost,  is  only  an  incidental  stage  in  the  growth  of  civilization, 
and  that  it  is  not  a  permanent  settlement  of  the  matter.  It 
may  be  possible  that  it  is  necessary  only  while  the  Church  is 
divided  by  schism,  and  that  it  will  disappear  when  the  higher 
degrees  of  enlightenment  arrive  and  men  come  to  see  alike  on 
religious  questions.  At  all  events  it  is  well  to  glance  at  the 
grounds  on  which  is  based  a  claim  that  the  Church  and  the 
State  are  each  more  efficient  when  completely  separate  in  their 
functions,  that  religion  without  an  established  Church  is  more 
spiritual,  more  devoted  to  the  highest  interests  of  the  soul,  and 
that  the  State  which  does  not  permit  itself  to  interfere  in 
religious    matters    administers    justice    in    a    more    efficient 

1  A  Paper  read  before  the  National  Council  of  Education,  at  Boston,  Mass., 
July  7,  1903. 
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manner,  and  that  the  school  supported  by  the  State  teaches 
the  secular  branches  of  instruction  with  greater  success. 

The  State  is  the  highest  of  secular  institutions,  and  its 
function  is  to  secure  justice  in  such  a  manner  that  the  citizen 
reaps  the  fruits  of  his  deeds.  Any  attack  that  he  makes  upon 
the  welfare  of  his  fellow-men  should  be  returned  upon  him 
by  the  State,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  he  should  reap  the  fruits 
of  his  righteous  deeds.  The  deed  that  injures  society  is  a 
crime,  and  the  State  sees  to  it  that  crimes  are  punished.  As 
nearly  as  possible  the  State  returns  upon  the  criminal  the  sym- 
bolical equivalent  of  his  deed.  If  he  takes  life  he  shall  forfeit 
his  own  life;  if  he  takes  property  by  violence  or  stealth  he  shall 
be  deprived  of  his  liberty.  Whatever  attacks  the  bond  that 
unites  men  into  society  shall  be  requited  by  deprivation 
of  life  or  liberty,  or  loss  of  property  by  fines. 

On  the  other  hand,  religion  does  not  consider  the  external 
act  so  much  as  the  inward  state  of  the  soul,  the  heart.  While 
the  State  calls  the  overt  act  which  attacks  the  bond  of  society 
a  crime  the  Church  looks  behind  the  overt  act  to  the  disposition 
of  the  soul,  and  defines  what  is  opposed  to  an  ideal  state  of 
holiness  as  sin.  Sin  and  crime  must  not  be  confounded,  the 
crime  being  an  overt  act  may  be  measured  and  a  just  penalty 
awarded.  An  equivalent  of  the  evil  deed  may  be  returned 
upon  the  doer,  but  sin,  which  may  exist  all  the  same  without 
an  overt  act,  cannot  be  measured.  Only  on  sincere  repentance 
and  utter  renunciation  of  the  sin  and  its  consequences  will  the 
sinner  be  forgiven.  Repentance  does  not  and  ought  not  to  save 
one  from  punishment  for  crime,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  finite 
punishment,  a  penance  in  other  words,  does  not  and  ought  not 
to  suffice  to  wash  away  a  sin,  and  make  the  soul  clean  again. 
We  see  that  the  categories  of  sin  and  crime  indicate  a  very 
important  difference  in  the  attitude  of  the  soul  towards  them. 
It  is  true  that  most  crimes  are  to  be  regarded  also  as  sins,  but 
the  State  cannot  take  a  deed  into  consideration  for  punish- 
ment except  in  so  far  as  it  is  a  crime.  In  the  case  of  sin  in 
the  heart  without  overt  act  the  department  of  justice  cannot 
inflict  punishment  for  it.  It  would  be  improper  for  a  court  to 
punish  a  disposition  which  had  not  yet  become  a  volition. 
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We  may  see  this  more  clearly  if  we  consider  what  would 
happen  if  the  Church  administered  the  affairs  of  the  State.  If 
it  held  firmly  its  standard  of  religion,  and  looked  to  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  heart,  it  would  forgive  overt  acts  in  all  cases 
where  repentance  is  supposed  to  be  sincere,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  would  punish  malignant  intention,  even  when  there 
was  no  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  will  to  make  it  an  overt  act. 
This  would  destroy  justice  and  undermine  the  State.  No 
citizen  would  know  what  to  expect,  there  would  be  no  sure 
protection  of  person  and  property. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Church  adopted  the  standard  of 
justice,  borrowing  it  from  the  State,  it  would  destroy  religion. 
For  if  the  Church  were  to  look  only  to  the  overt  act  it  would 
neglect  the  disposition  of  the  heart,  and  give  to  its  penances 
a  meaning  entirely  unorthodox.  It  would  make  its  penance 
condone  for  sin,  just  as  the  penalty  of  the  law  condones  for 
crime.  Corruption  would  come  into  the  Church,  and  its 
members  would  be  led  to  believe  that  they  could  make  up  for 
sin  by  good  acts;  they  would  lose  the  sense  of  the  infinitude  of 
sin,  thinking  that  it  is  only  a  temporary  affair  which  may 
be  made  up  by  future  good  conduct.  If  the  State  undertook 
to  regulate  religious  matters  the  same  confusion  would  occur, 
and  the  interests  of  justice,  as  well  as  those  of  religion,  would 
suffer. 

Applying  this  distinction,  on  which  the  separation  of  the 
Church  and  State  is  based,  to  education  in  the  school,  we  shall 
see  that  a  somewhat  similar  confusion  will  arise  in  respect  to 
secular  knowledge,  as  contrasted  with  sacred  doctrine.  The 
principle  of  religious  instruction  is  authority;  that  of  secular 
instruction  is  demonstration  and  verification.  It  is  obvious 
that  these  two  principles  should  not  be  brought  into  the  same 
school,  but  separated  as  widely  as  possible.  Religious  truth 
is  revealed  in  allegoric  and  symbolic  form,  and  is  to  be  appre- 
hended not  merely  by  the  intellect,  but  also  by  the  imagination 
and  the  heart.  The  analytic  understanding  is  necessarily  hos- 
tile and  skeptical  in  its  attitude  towards  religious  truth.  The 
pupil  is  taught  in  mathematics  to  love  demonstration  and  logi- 
cal proof,  and  he  is  taught  in  history  to  verify  its  sources,  and  to 
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submit  all  tradition  to  probabilities  of  common  experience. 
The  facts  of  common  experience  dealing  with  the  ordinary 
operations  of  causality  are  not  sufficient  to  serve  for  symbols 
of  what  is  spiritual.  They  are  opaque  facts  and  do  not  serve  for 
symbols — symbols  are  facts  which  serve  as  lenses  with  which 
to  see  divine  things.  On  themes  so  elevated  as  religious  faith 
deals  with,  the  habit  of  thinking  cultivated  in  secular  instruc- 
tion is  out  of  place.  Even  the  attitude  of  mind  cultivated  in 
secular  instruction  is  unfitted  for  the  approach  to  religious 
truth.  Religious  instruction  should  be  surrounded  with  solem- 
nity. It  should  be  approached  with  ceremonial  preparation,  so 
as  to  lift  up  the  mind  to  the  dignity  of  the  lesson  received. 
Christianity  is  indeed  the  religion  of  the  revealed  God,  but 
there  is  no  revelation  possible  to  the  mind  immersed  in  trivial- 
ities and  self-conceit.  In  religious  lessons  wherein  the  divine 
is  taught  as  revealed  to  the  human  race,  it  is  right  that  the 
raw,  immature  intellect  of  youth  shall  not  be  called  upon  to 
exercise  a  critical  judgment,  for  the  youth  at  his  best  cannot 
grasp  the  rationality  of  the  dogmas  which  contain  the  deepest 
insights  of  the  religious  consciousness  of  the  race. 

But  the  advocate  of  the  parochial  school  often  urges  by  way 
of  rejoinder  his  view  that  the  secular  branches  ought  to  be 
taught  in  the  same  manner  as  the  catechism,  which  teaches 
the  dogmas  of  the  Church  by  authority,  and  it  is  a  fact  that  in 
parochial  schools  the  influence  of  the  dogmatic  tone  sometimes 
creeps  into  the  secular  recitations,  and  too  much  authority  in 
secular  studies  prevents  the  pupil  from  getting  at  the  vital 
points.  He  cultivates  memory  at  the  expense  of  thought  and 
insight,  for  the  best  teaching  of  the  secular  branches  requires 
the  utmost  exercise  of  alertness  and  critical  acuteness  of  the 
intellect.  The  spirit  of  authority  loves  dogmatic  assertion,  and 
the  memorizing  of  the  exact  words  of  the  text-book.  It  re- 
presses the  investigating  spirit  and  stifles  independent  think- 
ing. Arithmetic,  algebra,  and  geometry  cannot  be  learned  by 
authority.  Geography  and  history  can  be  learned  properly 
only  by  the  mind  that  carefully  observes  facts  and  verifies  the 
statements  of  others.  Grammar  requires  severe  application 
of  definitions  and  logical  distinctions. 
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The  Church  has  thru  long  ages  learned  the  proper  method 
of  religious  instruction.  It  elevates  sense-perception  thru 
solemn  music  addressed  to  the  ear,  and  works  of  art 
which  represent  to  the  eye  the  divine  self-sacrifice  for  the 
salvation  of  man.  It  clothes  its  doctrine  in  the  language  of 
the  Bible,  a  book  sacredly  kept  apart  from  other  literature,  and 
held  in  such  exceptional  reverence  that  it  is  taken  entirely  out 
of  the  natural  order  of  experience.  The  symbolic  language 
of  the  Psalms,  the  Prophets,  and  the  Gospels,  has  come  to 
possess  a  maximum  power  of  suggestiveness,  a  mighty  in- 
fluence to  induce  what  is  called  the  religious  frame  of  mind. 
The  highest  wisdom  of  the  race  is  expounded  before  the  people 
of  the  congregation  in  such  language  and  such  significant  acts 
of  worship  as  to  touch  the  hearts  of  young  and  old  with  like 
effect. 

In  view  of  these  differences  between  religious  instruction 
and  secular  instruction,  and  in  view  of  the  contrast  between 
the  spirit  of  the  school  and  the  spirit  of  the  Church,  it  is  clear 
that  the  school  cannot  successfully  undertake  religious  instruc- 
tion, in  fact  experience  goes  to  show  that  the  school  fails  to 
achieve  success  when  intrusted  with  religious  instruction,  and 
it  is  certain  that  the  Church  becomes  less  efficient  when  it 
abates  in  any  way  the  impressiveness  of  its  ceremonial  in  its 
art  and  music,  and  in  its  use  of  the  language  of  the  Bible  in 
its  ritual. 

The  boarding  school,  whether  of  elementary  character  or  of 
college  grade,  assumes,  in  addition  to  the  school,  the  relation 
of  the  family  to  the  pupil.  The  principle  of  the  family  is 
authority,  like  the  principle  of  the  Church,  and  the  boarding 
school  can,  and,  in  fact,  must  assume  the  care  of  the  religious 
interests  of  the  child,  and  the  religion  taught  cannot  be  of  the 
kind  known  as  unsectarian  religion;  it  must  be  the  religion  of  a 
particular  denomination.  Unsectarian  religious  instruction  is 
recommended  for  the  schools  supported  by  public  taxes,  but 
such  unsectarian  religion  is  of  a  character  far  from  satisfactory, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  have  any  such  unsectarian  religion  that 
is  not  regarded  as  sectarian  by  the  more  earnest  religious  de- 
nominations.  The  reading  of  the  Bible,  the  offering  of  prayers, 
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the  teaching  of  some  simple  catechism,  are  devices  borrowed 
from  some  particular  forms  of  Protestantism — namely,  from 
those  forms  which  do  not  use  the  ceremonial  of  the  Church  in 
the  most  impressive  manner  to  create  a  spiritual  sense  in  the 
pupils  who  are  receiving  religious  instruction. 

In  the  meanwhile,  it  is  claimed  by  the  serious-minded  people 
who  see  good  citizenship  as  the  foundation  of  what  is  valuable 
in  civilization,  that  the  separation  of  pupils  in  parochial  schools, 
and  the  division  of  the  community  into  religious  classes,  do  a 
positive  injury  to  the  State.  It  is  better  for  the  State  to  have 
the  children  of  the  community  mingle  in  the  common  school, 
and  the  barriers  of  religious  caste  should  be  broken  down  so 
that  a  universal,  spirit  of  toleration  shall  come  to  exist. 
Children  of  all  confessions  should  mingle  in  the  common  school, 
and  learn  to  know  and  respect  and  to  love  one  another.  This 
is  necessary  to  moral  education.  The  parochial  school  runs  the 
risk  of  creating  a  feeling  of  caste  that  is  not  truly  religious. 
There  lies  the  possibility  of  fanaticism  and  bigotry  in  the  fact 
of  isolation  which  is  necessary  in  the  Church,  but  it  should  not 
be  carried  over  into  the  school.  There  is  danger  of  making  the 
child  think  that  he  and  his  family  belong  to  the  sheep  while 
his  neighbor,  who  attends  a  different  parochial  school  or  some 
public  school,  is  one  of  the  goats.  If  he  comes  to  believe  that 
God  hates  his  neighbor  he  will  next  conclude  that  it  is  wrong 
for  him  to  love  that  neighbor.  Toleration  thus  becomes  a  sin. 
And  yet  the  good  citizen  will  nearly  always  quote  approvingly 
the  words  of  President  Eliot,  in  which  he  claims  that  toleration 
is  the  most  precious  fruit  of  human  development  in  the  past 
three  hundred  years. 

It  is  this  danger  which  has  been  seen  very  clearly  by  those 
who  wish  to  retain  in  the  school  only  an  "  unsectarian  "  in- 
struction in  religion.  There  are  certain  essential  things  in 
religion,  such  as  the  being  of  God.  His  revelation  of  His  will 
in  the  Bible,  which  they  think  all  people  in  modern  civilization 
should  desire  to  have  made  a  part  of  school  instruction.  The 
difficulty  with  this  view,  however,  as  I  have  already  indicated, 
lies  in  the  fact  that  it  amounts  only  to  the  setting  up  of  a  new 
religious  sect,  and  adding  one  more  to  the  many  denominations 
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of  religious  belief.  It  is  impossible  to  make  a  generalization 
of  Christianity  without  depriving  it  of  something  that  is  neces- 
sary to  the  form  of  religion,  namely,  an  appeal  to  the  senses 
and  the  imagination.  For  it  is  essential  to  the  nature  of 
religion  that  it  shall  not  only  be  an  abstract  theological  theory 
addressed  to  the  highest  intellect  of  man,  but  that  it  shall  also 
present  those  highest  truths  clothed  in  symbols  addressed 
partly  to  the  imagination,  partly  to  the  understanding,  and 
wholly  to  the  religious  sense.  Quoting  from  Tennyson  one 
would  say : 

"  And  truth  embodied  in  a  tale 
Shall  enter  in  at  lowly  doors." 

A  religion  is  not  religion  if  it  cannot  arouse  the  spiritual 
sense  in  children  and  uneducated  people,  as  well  as  in  learned 
and  deep-thinking  people.  Herein  lies  the  occasion  for  de- 
nominational differences  among  Christians,  which  arise  oftener 
in  the  method  of  appeal  to  the  spiritual  sense  than  in  the 
ultimate  theologic  dogmas. 

I  know  that  it  will  be  said,  and  truly  said,  that  Christianity 
of  all  religions  requires  a  subtle  theology  demanding  the 
highest  philosophical  insight,  as  well  as  these  other  vehicles 
carrying  the  truth  to  the  senses  and  the  imagination  in  the 
form  of  a  solemn  ceremonial.  For  Christianity  is  alone  among 
world  religions  in  holding  that  God  is  not  a  hidden  God,  but 
a  revealed  God  whose  will  is  known.  The  theoretical  part  of 
Christian  theology  constitutes  the  most  striking  difference 
between  the  religion  of  the  highest  civilization  and  the  nature- 
religions  which  are  found  in  various  degrees  of  development 
among  the  lower  civilizations.  A  general  statement  of  its 
view  of  the  world  in  the  language  of  philosophy,  rather  than 
the  language  of  theology,  will  show  us  the  impossibility  of 
attempting  an  unsectarian  instruction  in  religion  in  the  schools 
supported  by  public  taxes.  Religious  instruction  based  on 
Christianity  teaches  first  the  nature  of  the  true  God  as  opposed 
to  the  gods  of  the  heathen.  The  true  God  creates  the  world  of 
nature  not  for  its  own  sake,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  human 
creatures  which  are  to  exist  in  and  thru  it.     Nature  is  the 
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method  of  creating  and  educating  human  souls.  They  are  to 
subordinate  nature  to  their  uses.  These  souls  are  placed  over 
all  lower  forms  of  existence.  It  is  their  privilege  and  duty  to 
recognize  God  as  personal  and  as  divine-human-personal, 
having  will  and  intellect.  God  loves  men  and  has  sent  his 
Divine  Son  to  die  for  humanity  lost  in  sin  and  worldliness, 
in  order  that  men  may  be  saved,  altho  not  without  their  co- 
operation. 

This  doctrine  of  the  divine-human  nature  of  the  true  God 
contains  in  it,  as  a  germ,  all  of  Christian  civilization.  All  of 
the  good  things,  which  form  the  power  and  the  glory  of  civili- 
zation, flow  as  a  result  from  this  doctrine;  viz.:  science,  the 
useful  arts  by  which  nature  is  conquered  for  the  service  of 
man;  literature,  history,  and  philosophy — all  these  have  a 
particular  endowment  derived  from  the  religious  doctrine  of 
Christianity,  and  you  cannot  successfully  teach  them  to  a 
people  that  is  bound  to  a  heathen  creed. 

A  mere  nature-religion  does  not  admit  of  science,  free 
thought,  and  the  control  of  matter  and  force  by  machinery,  for 
these  are  the  elements  that  the  heathen  mind  worships,  or 
dreads  with  a  mortal  fear  as  evil  demons,  and  the  savage  man 
spends  his  whole  life  in  trying  to  propitiate  them  with  cere- 
monies and  sacrifices.  Christianity  was  the  first  of  all  religions 
which  taught  that  God  transcends  nature — that  He  created  it 
by  the  Divine  Word — and  that  he  did  all  this  for  the  sake  of 
man.  All  time  and  space  is  therefore  the  cradle  of  man,  and 
the  processes  of  nature  exist  for  the  purpose  of  nurture — the 
nurture  of  individuality — individuality  as  a  basis  of  personal- 
ity; first  the  crystal,  next  the  plant,  next  the  animal,  finally 
man.  God  is  absolute  Personal  Reason,  desiring  to  share  his 
independence  of  thought  and  will  with  other  beings  whom  he 
creates  thru  nature  and  raises  above  nature,  to  be  immortal 
persons,  and  to  live  in  his  Kingdom  forever;  not  as  mere  be- 
holders of  the  spectacle  of  infinite  Grace  that  gives  life  and 
freedom  to  creatures,  but  to  lie  active  workers  in  that  Kingdom, 
participators  in  the  missionary  activity  that  continually  works 
in  the  universe  to  make  over  the  evil  into  good,  and  the  good 
into  the  better. 
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According  to  this  doctrine  God  is  love  and  grace,  and  the 
nearest  approach  to  the  divine  life  that  man  can  make  is  to  be 
filled  with  the  missionary  spirit — the  spirit  that  strives  with 
all  its  might  to  aid  others  to  see  the  light,  and  persuade  them 
to  become  active  in  helping  their  fellows. 

This  theological  doctrine  is  the  beginning  of  religion  in  its 
truest  and  highest  sense,  as  Christ  taught  it,  and  as  all  de- 
nominations of  Christians  agree  in  professing  it,  however 
much  they  disagree  in  the  manner  of  celebrating  it  by  eccle- 
siastical ceremonies — i.  e.,  forms  of  worship — and  however 
much  they  differ  as  to  claims  of  authority,  or  as  to  application 
of  this  doctrine  to  human  life  existing  on  the  earth  or  in  other 
worlds  in  space. 

In  nature-religions,  religions  that  conceive  the  divine  to  be 
some  form  of  being  in  time  and  space,  superstition  has  had 
and  must  have  so  large  a  sway  in  the  human  soul  as  to  make 
impossible  the  free  development  of  science,  and  the  invention 
of  arts  which  are  needed  to  conquer  nature.  Only  with  the 
advent  of  a  doctrine  that  nature  is  not  a  god  nor  a  demon,  nor 
a  collection  of  demons,  but  only  a  vast  process  of  creating 
and  nurturing  individuality — only  with  the  arrival  of  this  view 
of  nature,  this  theory  of  the  world  as  a  theological  doctrine, 
science  and  free  thought  become  possible. 

With  the  doctrine  of  the  transcendence  of  the  human  soul, 
its  separation  from  nature,  even  while  in  the  body,  and  in  its 
immortal  individual  and  social  life  beyond  the  grave,  man 
attains  a  free  attitude  towards  nature,  and  may  explore  it  not 
only  without  fear,  but  with  a  confidence  that  it  ought  to  be 
made  of  service  to  man  in  every  one  of  its  processes.  Human 
invention  may  freely  discover  combinations  thru  which  the 
elemental  forces — wind,  water,  fire,  electricity,  and  gravita- 
tion, may  be  harnessed  for  the  use  of  man — nay,  even  for  his 
comfort  and  for  his  amusement; — that  is  to  say  for  his  bodily 
wants  of  food,  clothing,  shelter,  and  recreation — for  his  bodily 
wants,  as  well  as  for  his  spiritual  wants  such  as  intercom- 
munication of  all  men  with  all  men,  sharing  in  all  experience 
of  life;  sharing  in  all  discoveries  in  science,  in  the  use  of  all 
discoveries  and  inventions — sharing  in  all  insights   into  the 
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divine  conduct  of  the  world,  or  into  the  ultimate  ends  of  nature 
and  man,  participating  in  all  the  great  deeds  that  tend  to 
benefit  the  race. 

Superstition  sets  up  on  all  hands  some  opposing  powers  in 
nature  of  a  demoniac  sort  that  are  jealous  of  man's  dominion, 
and  revengeful  against  his  intrusion  into  their  realms  by- 
scientific  investigations  or  by  mechanical  inventions. 

It  took  long  centuries  to  arrive,  under  Christianity,  at  the 
stage  of  conviction  and  insight  which  dispossessed  nature  of 
its  demons,  and  reached  the  doctrine  of  a  divine  Reason  acting 
thru  beneficent  laws.  The  earlier  view  was  that  of  a  divine 
power  which  could  manifest  its  transcendence  over  nature  only 
by  occasional  arbitrary  interventions  that  set  aside  those  benef- 
icent laws.  The  opposition  to  science  on  the  part  of  the  super- 
stition which  is  inseparable  from  nature-religions,  took  a  new 
form  in  the  Hebrew  religion,  the  religion  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. The  great  doctrine  of  God's  transcendence  on  which 
depend  man's  freedom  and  immortality  was  revealed  first  in 
the  form  of  miraculous  interference  with  the  course  of  nature. 
God,  in  the  Old  Testament,  was  seen  not  so  much  as  a  Provi- 
dence creating  and  nurturing  individuality  into  freedom  and 
responsibility  thru  nature,  as  a  God  manifesting  his  inde- 
pendence of  the  world  and  of  its  laws  by  interference  for  occa- 
sional reasons  with  the  order  of  nature.  Hence,  too,  death, 
and  its  causes  thru  pestilence,  famine,  floods,  storms,  con- 
flagrations, accidents  by  sea  and  land,  have  been  dwelt  upon 
in  the  past  by  religious  teachers  with  more  emphasis  as  revela- 
tions of  divine  power  than  the  far  deeper  revelation  of  the 
divine  in  nature  as  creative  and  nurturing  power.  The  Son 
of  God  as  the  divine  archetype  of  the  missionary  spirit  in  the 
Church  has  been  preached  from  the  day  of  Pentecost,  but  it 
has  not  been  so  fully  realized  in  thought  as  have  those  other  im- 
portant dogmas  of  sin  and  redemption,  and  the  transcendence 
over  nature,  until  the  advent  of  modern  natural  science  with  its 
doctrine  of  evolution.  It  is  ail-inclusively  stated  in  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity,  which  especially  names  the  work  of  the  Logos 
as  that  of  creation  and  salvation. 

The  bare  enumeration  of  Christian  doctrines  in  language 
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partly  secular  is  sufficient  to  show  the  impossibility  of  their 
introduction  into  the  curriculum  of  schools  supported  by  public 
taxes.  The  necessity  of  considering  the  rights  of  conscience 
of  all  citizens  alike  in  the  State  schools  renders  it  impossible 
to  bring  in  religious  ceremonial  or  teach  doctrines  that  are 
distinctively  religious.  An  undenominational  religion  does 
not  exist.  Even  the  doctrine  of  the  existence  of  God  implies  a 
specific  conception  of  Him,  and  the  conception  of  the  divine 
varies  from  that  of  the  finite  deities  of  animism  to  the  infinite 
deity  of  East  Indian  pantheism  and  the  Holy  Bible.  It  varies 
from  the  pantheistic  Brahma,  whose  concept  is  that  of  negation 
of  all  attributes,  to  the  Jehovah  of  the  Bible,  who  is  self-deter- 
mined and  personal,  but  elevated  entirely  above  nature.  Mere 
deism  is  opposed  to  all  of  the  creeds  of  Christendom.  When 
we  come  to  teaching  a  live  religion  in  the  schools  we  see  that 
it  must  take  a  denominational  form,  and,  moreover,  it  must 
take  on  the  form  of  authority,  and  address  itself  to  the  religious 
sense  and  not  to  the  mere  intellect.  All  the  studies  of  the 
school,  addressed  as  they  are  to  the  intellect,  are  opposed  to  the 
healthful  action  of  the  religious  sense.  We  are  forced,  there- 
fore, to  conclude  that  the  proper  place  for  instruction  in  re- 
ligion is  the  Church.  Only  as  propounded  from  the  sacred 
desk  and  clothed  in  the  consecrated  text  of  the  Bible  can  the 
dogmas  of  Christianity  be  made  to  edify  the  people  of  the  con- 
gregation, young  and  old  alike. 

Religion  has  two  elements,  worship  and  sacrifice;  worship 
is  the  action  of  the  intellect  and  emotion,  and  sacrifice  is  the 
action  of  the  will.  The  Church  provides  for  both  of  these 
things,  and  for  ages  it  has  been  at  work  elaborating  its  means 
of  instruction.  The  Church  pedagogy  is  far  more  difficult 
than  the  pedagogy  of  the  schools,  because  it  has  been  obliged 
to  take  most  pains  with  the  instruction  of  the  senses  and  the 
imagination,  while  the  school  has  done  little  in  this  respect. 
The  Church  has  been  obliged  to  educate  the  senses  into  a  habit 
of  interpreting  its  impressions  symbolically.  In  the  act  of 
perceiving  the  sensuous  objects  of  religion  the  mind  is  trained 
into  neglecting  the  particular  concrete  meaning  of  what  is 
before  it  and  preferring  in  its  place  a  symbolic  or  allegoric 
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interpretation,  putting  a  spiritual  reality  in  the  place  of  a 
material  reality.  The  things  of  sense  are  subordinated  and  the 
realities  of  the  spiritual  world  are  made  to  take  their  place, 
and  one  cannot  lay  too  great  stress  on  the  part  which  the 
archaic  style  and  figurative  modes  of  expression  of  the  Bible 
have  in  appealing  directly  to  the  spiritual  sense. 

It  is  difficult  for  most  people  to  comprehend  how  important 
is  the  isolation  of  the  Bible  from  all  other  books,  and  the 
consecration  of  it  as  a  divine  book  that  has  come  to  us  direct 
from  God  and  not  thru  the  authorship  of  man,  is  to  the 
effectiveness  of  religious  instruction.  If  the  higher  criticism 
should  destroy  entirely  the  theory  of  the  special  inspiration 
of  the  Bible  and  make  it  like  other  ancient  literature,  so  long 
as  it  was  not  read  much  in  the  way  that  a  secular  book  is  read 
and  studied,  the  language  of  the  Scriptures  would  retain  its 
peculiar  force  as  addressed  to  the  spiritual  sense — a  force 
which  no  other  literature  possesses  or  is  likely  to  possess,  for 
these  Scriptures  were  written  by  a  people  in  whom  the  spiritual 
sense  was  more  pronounced  than  in  any  other  people  among 
the  nations  of  mankind.  Just  as  the  Roman  mind  was  sharp- 
ened to  observe  and  record  the  ordinances  by  which  the  indi- 
vidual will  can  embarrass  or  re-enforce  the  will  of  the  State 
and  thereby  was  enabled  to  contribute  the  priceless  gift  of 
Roman  law  to  future  civilizations,  and  just  as  the  Greek  mind 
discovered  the  aesthetic  forms  which  constitute  what  may  be 
called  the  piety  of  the  senses — the  discovery  of  gracefulness 
as  the  perfect  revelation  of  the  beautiful — in  the  art  of  sculp- 
ture; and  on  the  other  hand,  in  poetry  discovered  how  to  use 
the  forms  of  all  nature  as  tropes  and  images  of  the  mind,  and 
in  the  later  or  prosaic  form  of  philosophy  the  Greek  mind  dis- 
covers the  scientific  point  of  view — so  the  Hebrew  mind  seizes 
the  transcendent  cause,  self-subsistent,  omnipotent,  and  omni- 
scient as  the  absolute  being — divine-human  in  the  sense  that 
the  divine  personality,  having  will  and  intellect  and  affections, 
creates  the  human  being  with  intelligence  and  will  and  affec- 
tions and  with  the  high  privilege  of  communication  with  God. 
In  the  course  of  its  long  centuries  of  checkered  experience  the 
Hebrew  mind  elaborates  and  ripens  its  spiritual  theory  and 
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unfolds  the  doctrine  of  a  Messiahship,  which  in  the  fullness  of 
time  becomes  the  Logos  doctrine  as  the  theory  of  a  second 
divine  person,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  a  third 
divine  personality,  an  institutional  personality  which  presides 
over  the  infinite  invisible  Church. 

We  may  thus  get  a  partial  glimpse  into  the  significance  of 
the  Bible  as  an  instrument  of  religious  education,  but  it  is  in 
the  nature  of  things  that  what  is  symbolic  has  not  merely  two 
meanings,  the  one  literal  and  the  other  the  symbolic,  but  there 
is  an  infinite  series  of  meanings  possible  to  each  symbol  and  it 
requires,  therefore,  the  authoritative  interpretation  of  the 
Church  to  settle  the  orthodox  meaning.  The  spiritual  sense 
is  other-worldly  and  when  its  insights  are  translated  into  what 
is  secular  it  may  be  made  to  contravene  the  moral  world  order, 
and  this  has  happened  in  a  myriad  cases. 

We  must  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  prerogative  of  re- 
ligious instruction  is  in  the  Church  and  that  it  must  remain 
in  the  Church,  and  that  in  the  nature  of  things  it  cannot  be 
farmed  out  to  the  secular  school  without  degenerating  into 
mere  deism  bereft  of  a  living  Providence,  or  else  changing  the 
school  into  a  parochial  school  and  destroying  the  efficiency  of 
secular  instruction. 

The  Church  ceremonial  that  is  the  most  elaborate  will  suffer 
least  injury  from  the  disenchantment  produced  by  the  higher 
criticism  of  the  Scriptures  and  by  the  mechanical  and  atheistic 
interpretation  of  scientific  discoveries.  The  great  hymns  of 
the  Church,  such  as  the  Dies  Ira?,  the  Stabat  Mater,  and  the  en- 
tire galaxy  of  Latin  hymns  which  express  all  the  phases  of  Chris- 
tian feeling  and  thought  and  will,  rendered  by  fitting  music 
that  is  religious  to  the  core,  furnish  a  perennial  vehicle  for 
religious  instruction.  One  is  thankful  to  remember  that  re- 
ligious music  of  the  highest  order  is  in  process  of  composition 
in  our  time,  altho  painting  and  sculpture  have  not  discovered 
how  to  retain  religion  in  the  realistic  forms  of  art.  Music 
and  poetry  yield  themselves  to  religion,  and  the  highest  poetry 
and  music  have  done  this  for  hundreds  of  years.  The  true 
aesthetic  is  the  vestibule  and  forecourt  of  religion.  One  feels 
sure  that  the  Church  must  not  relax  whatever  of  strict  theo- 
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logical  teaching  it  has  in  operation,  and  its  theological  semi- 
naries must  recover  from  the  blighting  effect  of  Kant's  Third 
Antinomy.  And  I,  for  one,  must  think  that  those  denomi- 
nations which  have  least  ceremonial  should  consider  carefully 
the  use  and  function  of  ceremonial  such  as  it  is  and  has  existed 
in  reaching  the  spiritual  sense  thru  its  transformation  of 
imagination  and  sense-perception.  Above  all  the  Church 
management  must  not  rest  in  security  on  the  belief  that  the 
time  is  coming  when  it  may  safely  rely  on  an  unsectarian 
instruction  in  the  elementary  schools  for  the  spread  of  true 
religion,  nor  rely  upon  the  re-establishment  of  parochial  schools 
in  place  of  free  schools  under  government  control  and  sup- 
ported by  public  taxes. 

William  T.  Harris 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Ill 

EDUCATION  AS  A  UNIVERSITY  SUBJECT 

Jean  Paul  Richter  quotes  the  French  artist  who  required 
from  the  director  of  the  ballet,  besides  the  art  of  dancing,  only 
geometry,  music,  poetry,  painting,  anatomy.  "  But,"  he  adds, 
"  to  write  upon  education  means  to  write  upon  almost  every- 
thing at  once;  for  it  has  to  care  for  and  watch  over  the  de- 
velopment of  an  entire  world  in  little, — a  microcosm  of  the 
macrocosm.  If  we  carried  the  subject  still  further,  every 
century,  every  nation,  and  even  every  boy  and  every  girl, 
would  require  a  distinct  system  of  education,  a  different 
primer,  and  domestic  French  governess,  etc."1  The  subject 
of  education  is  still  more  encyclopedic  to-day  than  when  Paul 
Jean  Richter  wrote  these  words.  Its  foundation  involves  the 
whole  physiology  and  psychology  of  development  in  the  indi- 
vidual and  the  history  of  culture  in  the  race,  and  its  super- 
structure includes  not  only  all  the  various  forms  and  systems 
and  methods  of  education,  but  the  study  of  the  influence  of 
environment  in  the  widest  sense. 

The  conventional  views  minimize  both  the  difficulties  and 
the  importance  of  the  subject.  It  is  said  that  education  is 
applied  psychology  or  applied  child  study,  and  again,  that 
education  must  get  its  norms  from  the  history  of  education  and 
from  child  study.  This  statement  will  do,  if  one  knows  what  it 
involves.  The  history  of  education  means  the  history  of  civili- 
zation from  its  earliest  traceable  genesis  among  primitive  peo- 
ples. It  means  a  study  of  types  of  culture  and  the  conditions  of 
their  development.  In  a  word,  it  is  a  study  of  the  evolution 
of  education.  Child  study  means,  too,  the  study  of  the  physi- 
ology and  psychology  of  development  in  man.  The  science 
of  development  aims  to  give  a  complete  description  of  all 
the  stages  of  physical  development  from  infancy  to  maturity, 
to  show  their  sequence  and  their  relation  to  the  acquisition  of 

1  Richter,  Levana,  or  the  Doctrine  of  education,  p.  ix. 
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organic,  sensory,  motor,  and  psychic  processes.  As  far  as 
psychology  goes,  it  is  genetic  psychology — which  means  more 
than  is  frequently  connoted  by  child  study.  Adult  psychology 
is  one  thing,  relatively  fixed,  except  for  variations  incident  to 
environment  or  the  individual.  Child  psychology,  even  for  a 
single  individual  and  a  given  environment,  varies  continually, 
because  the  individual  is  in  the  process  of  growth  and  rapid 
development  of  function.  It  is  one  thing  for  the  infant,  a  very 
different  thing  for  the  child  who  can  walk  and  talk,  still 
another  at  that  plateau  in  the  curve  of  development  that  is 
likely  to  occur  somewhere  between  nine  and  twelve  for  girls 
and  ten  and  fourteen  for  boys,  still  another  for  the  adolescent. 
The  variation  is  seen  in  the  period  of  a  single  year,  almost 
with  the  changing  moons.  This  is  true,  not  only  on  account 
of  the  grosser  acquisitions,  but  is  seen  in  the  sequence  of 
interests  and  activities.  Thus  child  psychology  is  protean. 
It  varies  not  only  with  the  individual  and  environment,  but 
especially  with  the  stage  of  development.  Further,  the  science 
of  development  includes  comparative  psychology.  Not  only 
must  the  child  mind  be  compared  with  the  adult  mind,  but 
the  stages  of  development  in  the  child  should  be  compared 
with  the  stages  of  development  in  animals,  the  faculties  of 
the  child  with  those  in  animals,  the  motor  ability  and  activi- 
ties of  the  child  with  those  in  animals.  And  again  the  stages 
of  development  in  the  child  should  be  compared  with  those  in 
the  race, — ontogenesis  in  relation  to  phylogenesis  must  be 
studied. 

All  this  is  scientific  study, — not  directly  practical.  Before 
deriving  the  norms  from  practical  education,  a  propaedeutic 
■  study  must  be  made.  As  Professor  James  has  said  :  "  Psychol- 
ogy is  a  science  and  teaching  is  an  art;  and  sciences  never 
generate  arts  directly  out  of  themselves.  An  intermediary 
mind  must  make  the  application  by  using  its  originality." 
This  mediating  function  is  represented  by  two  somewhat 
vaguely  defined  branches  of  education. — educational  psychol- 
ogy and  the  general  principles  and  methods  of  education. 

Again,  after  the  general  principles  of  education  have  been 
derived    from    psychology    and    history,    and    the    theoretical 
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norms  established,  they  must  be  verified  by  practical  educa- 
tional experiments.  This  brings  us  to  the  practical  side  of 
education  represented  by  such  subjects  as  the  organization  of 
schools,  the  art  of  teaching,  and  special  didactics.  And  paral- 
lel with  the  art  of  teaching  in  its  derivation  from  the  science 
of  development  is  school  hygiene,  which  studies  especially  the 
conditions  that  favor  the  healthy  development  of  the  school 
child.  Thus  education  is  both  theoretical  and  practical,  at 
once  a  science  (at  least  potentially)  and  an  art. 

Such  is  the  subject,  which,  as  the  Italian  proverb  runs,  is 
always  poor  and  naked,  and  in  the  words  of  a  German  writer 
has  long  sat  as  a  drudge  at  the  academic  hearth,  and  whose 
highest  recognition  in  the  great  universities  has  usually  been 
as  the  handmaid  of  philosophy.  Everybody  believes  in  edu- 
cation, yet  few  believe  in  studying  it.  The  reasons  for  this  are 
obvious.  Apart  from  a  few  fundamentals  that  are  almost 
commonplace,  education  has  lacked  a  solid  body  of  scientific 
knowledge  and  universally  accepted  principles.  Worse  than 
this,  it  has  lacked  a  definite  method  and  a  definite  ignorance. 

Most  of  the  works  on  the  history  of  education  are  filled 
with  accounts  of  second-rate  writers  and  second-rate  books 
that  happen  to  be  labeled  educational,  while  the  really  great 
educators  have  often  been  neglected,  and  educational  move- 
ments have  been  described  as  isolated  currents  in  the  progress 
of  civilization,  without  regard  to  their  vital  connection  with 
political,  social,  and  industrial  movements.  The  method  has 
been  the  elementary  method  of  studying  and  describing  iso- 
lated facts  without  regard  to  historical  perspective  and  causal 
relations;  and  even  the  works  of  the  classic  writers  have  been 
chiefly  the  repetition  and  recasting  of  a  few  old  truths  which 
had  been  forgotten  or  were  ignored  at  the  time  in  which  the 
reformers  lived.  For  example,  Comenius  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years  ago  taught  that  we  must  study  nature  by  the  in- 
ductive method  and  adapt  education  to  the  sequence  of  the 
stages  of  natural  development;  but  his  writings  were  for- 
gotten, and  again  and  again  the  reformers  have  had  to  teach 
again  to  a  new  generation  the  simplest  principles  of  the 
Comenian  didactic. 
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Most  of  the  books  on  the  educational  systems  of  to-day  in 
like  manner  consist  of  the  barren  details  of  organization  and 
method  and  the  description  often  of  inferior  teachers  and 
schools.  The  forces  that  have  produced  these  teachers  and 
schools,  the  significance  of  the  educational  movements,  have 
not  been  seen;  and  the  philosophical,  social,  and  religious 
thought  that  has  determined  educational  ideals  has  not  been 
studied.  These  isolated  facts  are  barren.  Their  real  signifi- 
cance is  in  their  relation  to  other  facts.  We  cannot,  for  ex- 
ample, understand  the  educational  events  in  England  to-day 
unless  we  know  something  of  the  wider  relations  of  the 
school  movement.  The  new  Education  Act  was  a  political 
quite  as  much  as  an  educational  measure.  It  was  forced 
through  Parliament  under  the  leadership  of  the  Prime  Minister; 
and  its  passage  has  moved  half  of  England  so  that  certain  Non- 
Conformists  are  ready  to  offer  their  household  goods  to  the 
sheriff  rather  than  pay  what  they  deem  an  unjust  tax  for  the 
support  of  sectarian  schools.  This  struggle  is  probably  an 
episode  of  a  great  movement  for  the  disestablishment  of  the 
Church  of  England.  The  commissioning  of  a  new  Fellow 
for  university  extension  work  marks  another  step  in  the 
progress  of  the  democratic  ideal,  which,  no  longer  satisfied 
with  provision  for  elementary  education  for  every  child,  now 
demands  also  for  each  individual,  according  to  his  ability,  a 
share  in  higher  education.  A  new  endowment  for  a  technical 
school  by  the  Worshipful  Society  of  Goldsmiths,  or  the  like, 
may  perhaps  indicate  a  new  dread  of  Socialism  on  the  part 
of  certain  monopolists  quite  as  much  as  any  special  interest  in 
industrial  education.  Oxford  itself,  with  all  its  marvelous 
beauty  and  idealism,  the  stronghold  of  conservatism,  cannot 
keep  aloof  from  the  great  social,  industrial,  and  educational 
•movements  outside.  No  better  illustration  could  be  chosen  to 
show  the  progress  of  the  democratic  ideal  of  education.  At 
the  beginning  of  Queen  Victoria's  reign,  one  could  not  even 
study  at  Oxford  without  subscribing  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles. 
A  few  years  ago,  Jowett  advocated  opening  the  University 
honors  and  emoluments  to  the  world,  admitting  anybody  to 
any  University  examination,  without  restriction  of  sect,  class, 
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race,  age,  or  residence.  As  was  remarked  at  the  time,  if 
fifty  or  perhaps  twenty-five  years  ago,  a  radical  undergraduate 
were  to  have  made  such  suggestions,  he  would  have  stood  a 
chance  of  being  expelled  from  the  University,  as  Shelley  was 
for  blasphemy;  now,  they  are  the  last  words  of  Jowett,  quoted 
with  approval  before  the  Vice-Chancellor. 

To  miss  these  larger  aspects  is  to  miss  everything  of  per- 
manent value.  Historical  literature  in  education  has  relatively 
little  importance  for  its  direct  practical  teachings;  but  the 
importance  of  the  history  of  education  as  a  culture  subject 
can  hardly  be  put  too  high.  Education  represents  one  of  the 
deepest  human  interests,  more  vital  than  politics  and  well-nigh 
as  universal  as  religion.  The  history  of  education  is  the 
history  of  the  development  of  civilization.  It  aims  at  nothing 
less  than  the  study  of  the  school  as  a  factor  in  the  develop- 
ment of  culture  in  relation  to  the  other  factors  in  education, — 
the  home,  the  Church,  the  farm,  the  work-shop,  the  play- 
ground, and  the  rest.  And  it  aims  at  the  study  of  educational 
movements  in  their  genesis  and  in  relation  to  political,  social, 
industrial,  scientific,  and  literary  movements.  This  involves 
not  merely  the  study  of  educational  writers,  so-called,  and 
school  systems,  but  the  study  of  types  of  culture  and  the  causes 
that  condition  them. 

Likewise  in  other  parts  of  the  field  the  failure  to  recognize 
the  wider  significance  of  the  subjects  studied  and  the  attempt 
to  build  systems  before  the  foundations  were  laid  have  brought 
pedagogy  into  disrepute.  But  in  recent  years  the  conviction 
has  grown  that  educational  problems  must  be  studied  in- 
ductively; and  better  still,  important  contributions  by  the  in- 
ductive method  have  actually  been  made.  This  has  put  life 
into  the  subject  and  given  hope  for  the  future.  Take  child 
study  as  an  illustration.  The  significance  of  the  modern  study 
of  children  is  not  merely  the  renewed  emphasis  on  the  old 
truth  of  adapting  education  to  the  stages  of  development, 
but  the  insight  that  the  only  way  to  make  this  principle  vital 
is  concrete  inductive  study  to  find  out  just  what  are  the  stages 
of  natural  development.  Thus,  every  fact  in  regard  to  general 
development  or  individual  variation  is  deemed  significant,  and 
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the  student  is  willing  to  wait  for  a  new  science  of  development 
before  attempting  a  permanent  pedagogical  system. 

During  the  past  ten  years  the  opportunities  for  truly  scien- 
tific work  in  education  have  been  shown  as  never  before,  meth- 
ods have  been  demonstrated,  and  in  part  the  foundations  of 
a  science  have  been  laid.  The  things  now  needed  are  trained 
men  and  facilities.  With  them  a  solid  content  of  scientific 
knowledge  can  be  acquired  that  will  place  historical  and  social 
education  on  as  firm  a  basis  as  general  history  arid  sociology, 
and  genetic  education  on  a  scientific  footing  comparable  to 
that  of  psychology.  School  hygiene  has  already  its  methods 
and  a  solid  body  of  knowledge,  but  it  needs  special  laboratories 
for  instruction  and  research  either  independent  or  in  connec- 
tion with  those  of  psychology,  physiology,  and  anthropology. 

The  work  in  education  in  a  university,  altho  the  practical 
aspects  of  the  subjects  studied  need  not  be  neglected,  will  be 
chiefly  in  the  more  scientific  and  theoretical  parts  of  the  field. 
It  is  not  less  important  on  this  account.  The  study  of  educa- 
tion, like  research  in  any  other  field  of  history  or  science,  is 
valuable  for  its  own  sake,  without  regard  primarily  to  prac- 
tical results.  It  is  its  own  justification  and  its  own  reward. 
With  the  nucleus  of  solid  scientific  contributions  that  now  ex- 
ists, no  university  can  long  afford  to  omit  courses  in  education 
from  its  curriculum,  whether  they  have  any  practical  value  or 
not.  Such  scientific  studies,  however,  cannot  be  divorced  from 
the  practical  art  of  education.  The  studies  of  children  have 
emphasized  the  doctrine  that  the  aim  of  childhood  is  its  own 
perfection,  and  the  best  guarantee  of  normal  maturity  is 
normal  childhood  and  immaturity;  in  a  word,  they  have  em- 
phasized the  principles  of  normal  development.  But  these 
principles  are  no  longer  educational  abstractions;  they  are 
greatly  modifying  the  practical  work  of  education,  causing 
greater  regard  for  individual  children  rather  than  for  uniform 
classes,  for  health  rather  than  scholastic  products,  for  a  psycho- 
logical order  of  instruction  adapted  to  the  capacity  and  in- 
terests of  children  rather  than  logical  sequence  and  articulation 
of  grades.  In  a  word,  they  are  causing  courses  of  study  and 
methods  to  be  reconstructed  with  regard  to  the  one  funda- 
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mental  principle  of  fostering  normal  growth  and  development. 
To  mention  a  few  details,  ten  years  ago  school  baths,  adjust- 
able seats  and  desks,  and  vertical  or  other  hygienic  script,  were 
vagaries  of  university  theorists,  to-day  they  are  deemed  essen- 
tials in  every  new  school.  Ten  years  ago,  suggestions  of 
periodic  disinfection  of  school  apparatus  and  school  text-books, 
of  investigating  pupils'  individual  capacity  and  power  to  resist 
fatigue,  and  of  adapting  education  to  individual  capacity  and 
interest  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  were  liable  to 
be  ridiculed,  now  their  soundness  has  been  demonstrated  by 
practical  experiments. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  of  the  question  whether  or 
not  there  is  a  science  of  education.  The  answer  depends,  of 
course,  upon  how  one  defines  the  word  science,  and  where  the 
line  is  drawn  between  education  and  related  subjects,  especially 
physiology,  psychology,  history,  and  sociology.  It  is  not  help- 
ful to  juggle  or  conjure  with  the  word  science,  but  it  is  worth 
while  to  notice  that  a  large  part  of  the  subjects  that  concern 
education  may  be  studied  by  the  scientific  method.  In  the 
first  number  of  the  Educational  Review,  Professor  Royce, 
basing  his  discussion  upon  a  paper  by  Professor  Dilthey, 
showed  the  vanity  of  supposing  that  there  is  a  universally 
valid  science  of  education;  and  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  numer- 
ous vitally  important  contributions  to  the  subject  of  education 
during  the  last  ten  years  have  shown  the  value  of  applying  the 
scientific  method  in  this  field. 

It  may  be  objected  that  the  account  of  the  field  of  education 
here  given  ignores  the  traditional  classification  of  the  sciences. 
This  is  largely  true,  yet  the  relation  of  the  different  fields  of 
scientific  investigation  is  not  represented  by  adjacent  circles 
lying  outside  each  other,  but  rather  by  circles  that  overlap;  in 
other  words,  much  of  the  field  of  human  knowledge  is  common 
to  several  departments  of  scientific  investigation.  A  recog- 
nition of  this  simple  fact,  that  the  fields  of  adjacent  sciences 
overlap  and  are  interrelated,  would  save  much  futile  discus- 
sion. In  any  case,  there  is  nothing  sacred  about  the  conven- 
tional boundaries  of  the  different  sciences;  and  in  the  vast 
undeveloped  country  of  scientific  research  no  "  sooner's  "  claim 
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is  valid  against  any  new-comer  with  a  new  point  of  view  and 
a  new  method. 

Especially  close  is  the  relation  between  psychology  and  edu- 
cation. Such  vital  connection  is  natural,  and  has  mutual 
advantages.  Education  is  based  on  psychology,  and  owes  to 
it  the  inspiration  and  stimulus  of  scientific  work,  and  psychol- 
ogy owes  to  education  the  suggestion  of  some  of  its  most  fruit- 
ful fields  of  investigation.  Whether  the  study  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  interests  and  faculties  in  a  child's  mind  is  called 
psychological  or  educational  investigation  does  not  matter,  but 
the  importance  of  such  study  for  education  it  is  unnecessary 
to  emphasize.  Again,  one  might  call  Dr.  Paulsen's  investiga- 
tion of  the  functional  development  of  children's  voices  a  study 
in  school  hygiene,  or  in  physiology,  or  in  experimental  pho- 
netics, but  in  any  case  it  is  an  important  contribution  to  educa- 
tion. 

The  close  connection  between  the  history  of  education  and 
general  history  has  already  been  suggested.  The  former  is  a 
part  of  the  latter,  and  should  be  studied  by  much  the  same 
methods.  With  the  modern  conception  of  history,  by  which  it 
is  not  limited  to  the  study  of  politics,  but  is  concerned  with  the 
whole  development  of  civilization,  Kitltur-geschichte,  the  his- 
tory of  education  becomes  a  very  important  part  of  it;  and  as 
education  represents  the  great  factor  in  the  development  of 
culture,  its  history  gives  opportunity  for  profitable  research. 

It  is  desirable,  first  of  all,  that  contributions  of  truly  scien- 
tific value  should  be  made — studies  of  special  chapters  and 
phases  of  educational  history,  like  Woodward's  Vittorino  da 
Feltre  and  other  Humanist  educators;  Paulsen's  Gcschichte 
des  gelehrtcn  Untcrrichts  itn  Deutschland  seit  den  vierzehnten 
Jahrhundert;  Rethwisch's  Deutschlands  hbheres  Schulzvesen 
itn  neunzehnten  Jahrhundert;  the  study  of  important  educa- 
tional movements,  like  Craik's  The  State  in  its  relation  to  edu- 
cation; studies  of  growth  and  development  like  those  of  Han- 
cock, Burk,  Bryan;  of  individual  development  like  those  of 
Preyer  and  Miss  Shinn;  studies  in  the  psychology  of  learning 
different  subjects,  like  those  of  Bryan,  Lay,  and  Thorndike; 
and  special  monographs  upon  many  other  topics.     Such  con- 
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tributions  are  specially  needed  to  raise  education  to  its  proper 
place  as  a  subject  of  academic  study.  The  opportunity  for  re- 
search is  so  great  that  the  subject  deserves  to  rank  with  other 
departments  of  science  and  culture  as  suitable  for  university 
investigation. 

The  university  department  of  education  should  also  furnish 
material  for  culture  courses  in  education  suitable  for  the  col- 
lege curriculum.  The  only  valid  excuse  for  neglecting  a 
universal  human  interest  like  education  in  the  college  has  been 
that  until  recently  there  has  been  no  adequate  material  to  form 
the  content  for  such  a  course.  Contributions  have  already 
been  made,  however,  of  sufficient  value  to  make  one  or  two 
courses  of  this  kind  possible,  and  others  are  likely  to  follow 
in  the  near  future. 

For  a  single  concrete  illustration,  a  competent  man  with  an 
insight  into  the  wider  social  and  political  relations  of  education, 
with  the  ability  to  see  the  special  educational  influences  in  a 
country  in  right  perspective,  could  give  a  culture  course  in 
ancient  Greek  education  of  first-rate  value.  The  mere  mention 
of  some  of  the  books  that  would  naturally  form  the  nucleus  of 
such  a  course  is  sufficient  to  show  that  there  is  material  already 
at  hand  for  it.  Among  the  books  would  naturally  be:  Gras- 
berger's  Erziehung  und  Untcrricht  im  klassischen  Alterthum  ; 
Girard's  L'education  Atheniennc;  Jowett's  Translation  of  the 
Republic  of  Plato;  Nettleship's  Theory  of  education  in  the 
Republic  of  Plato;  Monroe's  Source  Book  in  the  history  of 
education  for  the  Greek  and  Roman  Period;  and  Davidson's 
Aristotle.  Of  course,  the  ancient  Greek  nation  offers  an  un- 
usual opportunity  for  the  study  of  education  as  a  factor  in  the 
development  of  a  cultured  people,  because,  as  the  older  philolo- 
gists .like  F.  A.  Wolf  pointed  out,  the  culture  of  the  ancient 
Greek  nation  was  in  a  large  degree  complete,  and  it  is  possible, 
in  its  literature,  institutions,  monuments,  and  works  of  art,  to 
study  the  various  factors  that  contributed  to  the  production  of 
the  Greek  character  as  a  cultivated  nation.  In  a  word,  the 
data  are  all  in. 

To  make  a  university  department  of  education  what  it 
should  be,  the  whole  field  of  education  should  be  covered  by 
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lectures  as  far  as  possible,  and  research  should  be  extended  to 
the  multitude  of  subjects  that  offer  opportunity  for  study. 
There  should  be  laboratories  for  school  anthropometry  and 
school  hygiene,  an  educational  museum  and  a  pedagogical 
library,  like  those  of  the  Musee  pedagogique  in  Paris,  and 
model  schools  for  the  objectification  of  ideals  under  the  direc- 
tion of  competent  teachers,  who  should  safeguard  the  interests 
of  the  pupils  instructed,  but  offer  to  university  students  oppor- 
tunities for  observation,  and  in  some  cases  for  practice  in 
school  work. 

For  such  a  department,  of  course,  a  large  number  of  lec- 
turers and  instructors  is  needed;  as  long  as  one  man  tries  to 
cover  the  vast  field  outlined  above,  the  university  in  the  future, 
as  in  the  past,  is  likely  to  look  somewhat  askance  at  the  chair 
of  education  as  representing  either  a  worn-out  philosophy  or 
a  science  lacking  sufficient  body  to  justify  its  academic  exist- 
ence, or,  on  the  other  hand,  if  it  tries  to  be  practical. 

In  conclusion,  then,  the  aim  of  a  university  department  in 
education  is  naturally  twofold:  first,  to  contribute  something 
to  the  body  of  knowledge  in  regard  to  education,  the  content 
of  education;  second,  to  give  professional  training  to  students 
preparing  to  become  teachers  of  the  subject  in  colleges,  normal 
schools,  or  the  like.  These  two  aims  are  not  in  conflict,  for  an 
essential  in  the  training  of  a  teacher  of  education  is  the  devel- 
opment of  those  permanent  professional  interests  and  the  pro- 
fessional apperception  and  prevision  acquired  from  the  study  of 
the  subject  by  scientific  methods.  The  thing  specially  needed 
to  place  the  subject  in  its  proper  position  among  university 
studies  is  a  substantial  addition  to  the  nucleus  of  scientific  con- 
tributions already  made  in  the  field;  and  some  of  these  would 
naturally  furnish  material  for  the  development  of  culture 
courses  in  education  suitable  for  the  college  curriculum. 

William  H.  Burnham 

Clark  University, 

Worcester,  Mass. 


IV 

EXERCISES  IN  THINKING  ABOUT  NUMBER  AND 
SPACE:  TRANSITION  TO  ALGEBRA  AND 
GEOMETRY  (i) 

To  solve  this  problem  of  transition  is  to  answer  two  ques- 
tions :  when  ?  and  how  ?  No  one  can  prove  that  his  answer  to 
either  question  is  the  best  possible  answer.  Both  questions 
belong  to  the  domain  of  probability. 

As  to  the  first  question,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  agree  with  those 
who  find  that  theory  and  experience  combine  to  recommend  the 
introduction  of  algebra  and  geometry  into  the  course  as  early 
as  the  seventh  school  year.  This  is  the  period  when  the  ra- 
tional powers  of  the  pupil  come  swiftly  forward  to  claim  their 
own,  while,  by  common  consent  the  subjects  in  question,  when 
properly  served,  constitute  an  almost  ideal  diet  at  the  puberty 
stage  of  intellectual  development.  In  view  of  the  unmistakable 
character  of  this  a  priori  indication,  it  is  not  surprising  that  it 
should  be  so  generally  verified  by  the  experience  of  those  who 
have  tried  it.  Indeed,  such  lack  as  there  may  be  of  entire 
unanimity  is  to  be  accounted  for,  I  venture  to  believe,  rather  on 
a  variety  of  other  grounds,  such  as  the  unfavorable  conditions 
under  which  the  plan  may  have  been  tried,  or  the  occasional 
incompetence  of  one  charged  with  the  experiment,  than  on  the 
supposition  of  any  inherent  infeasibility  of  the  plan  itself.  But 
be  this  as  it  may,  our  present  primary  concern  is  not  with  the 
question  of  a  proper  time  for  making  the  transition,  important 
as  that  question  undoubtedly  is.  It  is  the  second  of  the  fore- 
going questions  with  which  I  purpose  to  deal,  the  question  of 
method  of  transition,  and  it  will  be  sufficiently  clear,  I  hope, 
that  the  following  series  of  suggestions  respecting  the  latter 
question  do  not  essentially  depend  for  their  value  or  their 
practicability  upon  any  opinions  that  are  likely  to  be  held  re- 
garding the  former. 
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During  the  first  six  or  seven  years  of  his  school  life  the  pupil 
has  been  as  one  dependent  on  authority,  far  more  largely  and 
inevitably  so  dependent,  I  think,  than  is  commonly  supposed, 
even  allowing  that  he  has  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  the  most 
expert  and  enlightened  teaching.  In  order  to  prepare  him  for 
the  exigencies  of  a  complex  and  conventional  civilization,  for 
the  need  of  which  he  has  no  adequate  sense,  a  correspondingly 
complex  and  conventional  machinery  has  been  employed  to 
carry  his  education  far  beyond  the  range  of  his  dominant  in- 
stincts. And  so  he  has  been  learning  to  perform  processes 
whose  logical  significance,  candor  compels  us  to  say,  if  words 
are  to  retain  their  meanings,  far  transcends  alike  his  desire 
and  his  ability  fully  to  appreciate.  His  mind  has  been  less 
illuminated  by  soundly  reasoned  explanation  than  impressed 
and  formed  by  what  he  feels  to  be  authoritative  example  and 
dictation,  direction  and  recommendation.  Accordingly,  al- 
tho  during  this  time  he  has  gained  considerable  skill  in 
operating  with  integers,  fractions,  and  simple  surds,  it  is  im- 
possible that  he  should  be  in  possession  of  a  logically  con- 
structed theory  of  number.  He  has  learned  to  use  certain  kinds 
of  numbers  by  actually  using  them,  and  he  has  been  using 
them  rather  than  thinking  about  them.  They  have  been  instru- 
ments or  tools  in  his  hands  rather  than  subjects  of  his  thought. 
He  has  been  rather  a  practician  than  a  theorist.  But  now  he  has 
arrived  at  a  critical  stage  in  his  life  when  profound  and  rapid 
physiological  changes  are  to  be  paralleled  by  psychical  trans- 
formations no  less  rapid  and  profound.  External  authority 
shall  become  known  to  him  as  such  and  shall  dominate  him  less 
and  less.  There  shall  arise  for  him  a  new  standard,  an  internal 
authority,  that  of  his  own  reason,  challenging  the  master's  dic- 
tation and  formula,  judging  for  itself.  He  is  to  become  not 
a  less,  but  a  less  blind  practitioner,  assuming  the  scientific  atti- 
tude, demanding  the  light  of  rational  theory  and  sharing  more 
and  more  in  its  criticism  and  construction.  He  is  prepared 
now  to  regard  the  number  system,  not  merely  as  a  collection 
of  tools  ready  to  hand,  but  as  an  object  of  rational  interest,  and 
to  appreciate  something  of  its  deeper  human  significance,  to 
feel  something  of  the  motives  which  have  led  to  its  creation  or 
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generalization,  to  behold  it  as  a  living  thing,  and  to  enjoy  its 
growth  under  his  own  attendance  and  cultivation. 

Immediately  the  question  confronts  us :  How  make  his  fur- 
ther mathematical  education  contribute  to  these  ends?  How 
effect  the  transition  to  algebra  ? 

The  worst  way  to  begin  is  to  fasten  about  the  learner's  neck 
the  dull  weight  of  the  average  text-book.  His  entire  nature 
cries  out  for  action,  for  the  fresh  and  the  vivid.  If  this  inher- 
ent craving  is  vicious,  if  spontaneity  is  to  be  repressed,  pre- 
scribe a  course  of  lessons  in  a  book  opening  with  abstract  defi- 
nitions, followed  by  deductions  devoid  of  spirit,  and  by  pulse- 
less proofs  or  pseudo-proofs  of  propositions  that  may  or  may 
not  admit  of  demonstration.  Considering  that  the  patient, 
being  young,  will  readily  respond  to  treatment,  the  cure  in 
most  cases  will  be  certain  and  speedy,  and  the  medication  need 
not  be  prolonged.  Not  that  definition,  deduction,  and  demon- 
station  are  bad.  By  no  means.  These  three  d's  are  not  only 
good,  they  are  indispensable,  but  it  is  as  things  not  done  but  to 
be  done,  to  be  produced  by  the  pupil's  own  spiritual  activity, 
that  they  are  good  and  indispensable.  The  distinction  is  fun- 
damental. Lying  in  the  average  text,  they  are  as  deposits, 
evidences  and  remains  of  former  thought,  shapes  and  forms 
wrought  and  left  by  currents  of  life  that  hare  been.  Interest- 
ing to  the  mature  mind  as  monuments  of  past  achievement,  and 
invaluable  as  guides  to  the  teacher,  such  forms,  labeled  and 
shelved  on  the  printed  page,  put  static  and  cold  before  youth 
longing  for  activity  and  life,  serve  mainly  to  depress  and  repel. 
Now,  on,  the  other  hand,  the  subject  itself,  the  matter  of  it,  is 
not  alien  or  far  away.  All  science  springs  from  a  soil  of  com- 
mon notions — a  fact  equally  true  of  every  branch,  most  ob- 
viously true  of  mathematics.  Everyone  must  count  and 
measure  or  perish.  Mathematics  is  common  sense,  refined  no 
doubt,  purified  of  its  dross,  sublimated,  etherealized,  but  essen- 
tially and  radically  common  sense,  and  the  spirit  of  mathemat- 
ics, which  is  the  spirit  of  right  thinking,  stirs  in  the  common 
heart.  How,  then,  account  for  the  proverbial  balking  at  al- 
gebra and  geometry,  a  disaffection  often  amounting  to  positive 
hatred  or  disgust?     To  answer,  one  has  only  to  reflect  how 
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these  subjects  are  commonly  begun,  by  means  of  definition, 
deduction,  and  demonstration,  and  that  at  first  these  things 
tend  rather  to  deaden  than  to  quicken,  that  they  do  not  give 
life,  but  are  given  by  it. 

It  is,  then,  this  productive  life  that  is  to  be  secured,  a  life 
doubly  justified,  first  from  within  by  its  own  joyousness,  and 
again  from  without  by  its  results.  And  what  is  this  life?  It 
is  the  activity  of  thought,  the  play  of  spirit,  dealing,  not  pri- 
marily with  the  d's,  but  immediately  with  the  stuff  to  which 
the  d's  relate.  To  secure  this  life  and  to  guide  its  activity,  I 
know  of  one  way,  but  not  a  second.  That  way  is  the  way  of 
dialectics  in  the  Platonic  sense  of  the  term.  I  therefore  propose 
and  recommend  that,  before  entering  formally  upon  the  study 
of  algebra  by  means  of  text-books,  a  series  of  lessons  be  given 
in  the  nature  of  exercises  in  thinking  about  number,  the  affair  to 
be  conducted  mainly,  or  very  largely  at  any  rate,  by  means  of 
dialogue  or  informal  talk  between  the  teacher  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  pupils  on  the  other.  And  I  make  a  similar  recommen- 
dation in  regard  to  geometry,  for  that  which  has  been  said 
above  concerning  number  and  algebra  is  equally  valid,  mutatis 
mutandis,  in  respect  to  space  and  geometry.  I  can  think  of 
no  greater  or  more  grievous  error  than  that  of  supposing  the 
study  of  geometry  to  be  identical  with  the  reading  and  repro- 
duction, or  even  the  production,  of  geometric  demonstrations. 
Most  errors  of  thought  are  due,  not  to  bad  logic,  but  to  false 
ideas.  It  is  the  cultivation  not  merely  of  the  reasoning  power, 
but  mainly  of  conception,  the  generation  of  geometric  notions, 
the  development  of  the  space  intuition  or  imagination,  above 
all  the  evolution  of  scientific  curiosity,  which  grows  by  what 
it  feeds  upon,  that  the  teaching  of  geometry  should  aim  at, 
especially  in  the  beginning. 

In  order  to  render  the  recommendations  quite  intelligible,  and 
as  available  a6  may  be,  it  is  the  intention  to  indicate  at  a  later 
stage  what  I  conceive  the  scope  of  the  proposed  exercises  should 
be,  and  to  prepare  with  considerable  detail  a  number  of  them  for 
serial  publication  in  this  Review.  It  is,  no  doubt,  superfluous 
to  say  that  the  suggested  dialogue  exercises  to  be  here  pre- 
sented are  tendered  merely  as  suggestions,  and  are  in  no  case 
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to  be  regarded  as  final  models  to  be  used  or  copied  verbatim  et 
literatim.  Above  all,  it  should  be  understood  that,  however 
excellent  the  content,  and  however  perfect  the  order  of  its  pre- 
sentation, and  these  are  matters  of  great  importance,  the  value 
of  the  dialogue,  its  effectiveness,  will  depend  upon  its  spirit, 
upon  the  energy,  freshness,  spontaneity,  enthusiasm,  verve, 
with  which  it  is  conducted. 

I  hope  to  show,  too,  how  the  two  varieties  of  exercises  can 
be  mingled  for  their  mutual  enhancement,  and  so  that  neither 
the  one  subject  nor  the  other  shall  seem  to  be  an  insulated 
compartment,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  pupil  may  uncon- 
sciously gain  an  abiding  sense  of  the  wondrous  interpenetra- 
tion  of  the  number  and  the  space  domains. 


Concerning  Number 
(Positive)  Integers,  or  Count-Numbers 

On  the  Fundamental  Law  of  Number:  The  Number 
of  Objects  in  a  Group  of  Things  Is  Independent  of  the 
Order  of  Counting  Them. 

How  find  how  many  letters  in  the  word  horse?  What  words 
did  you  use  in  counting?  Which  one  last ?  How  many  letters 
in  horse?  Does  the  last  word  used  always  tell  the  number  of 
things  counted  ?  Are  you  sure  ?  Well,  try  again  with  another 
word.  Write  down  the  words  you  count  with.  Have  you 
written  all  of  them  ?  Where  do  these  words  come  from  ?  Do 
they  grow  like  trees,  or  do  we  make  them?  Can  we  go  on 
making  new  count-words  as  long  as  we  please  ?  Which  of  the 
words  did  you  use  in  counting  the  letters  of  horse?  Which 
is  the  first  count-word  ?  the  second  ?  Do  you  always  use  "  one  " 
first,  "two"  next,  then  "three."  and  so  on?  Which  of  the 
words  in  the  row  of  count- words  are  most  used,  those  in  the 
left-hand  part  of  the  row,  or  those  that  are  farther  to  the 
right? — I  noticed  that  you  said  "  h  one,"  "  o  two."  and  at  last 
"e  five."  Could  you  begin  with  e  and  go  the  other  way?  If 
you  did  so,  would  you  find  the  same  number?     If  you  were 
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not  sure,  how  could  you  find  out  ?  Are  there  still  other  ways 
or  orders  of  arranging  the  letters  in  a  row?  In  how  many 
ways  can  you  arrange  and  count  the  letters  in  at?  cat?  Kate? 
Write  them  out  thus :  a,  t;  t,  a;  c,  a,  t;  a,  t,  c,  and  so  on.  You 
find  for  at,  2  =  1  X  2,  ways;  for  cat,  6=1X2X3,  ways;  for 
Kate,  24  =1X2X3X4  ways.  Can  you  not  now  guess  how 
many  ways  you  could  arrange  in  a  row  the  letters  of  horse? 
[The  number  is  120  =iX2X  3X4X5.]  Would  you 
like  to  write  them  out?  And,  now,  I  believe  you  can  tell  me 
the  number  of  ways  of  arranging  and  counting  the  letters  in 
the  word  computability.  How  many  letters  are  there  in  this 
word  ?  Have  you  counted  them  in  every  order?  Can  you  be 
certain  of  the  number  by  counting  in  only  one  way?  Is  one 
way  as  good  as  another?  Could  you  count  all  the  trees  in 
yonder  forest?  All  the  grains  of  sand  on  the  Atlantic  shore? 
Try  to  imagine  all  these  grains  arranged  in  a  row,  and  then 
in  all  the  ways  they  could  be  arranged  in  a  row.  Which  would 
be  larger,  the  number  of  grains  or  the  number  of  rows  ?  Sup- 
pose each  grain  broken  into  two  grains,  and  each  of  these  two 
into  two  others,  and  so  on.  Could  you  in  this  way  make 
more  grains  out  of  a  single  one  than  you  had  in  all  at  first? 
Can  you  name  a  number  larger  than  every  other  number?  Is 
it  correct  to  say  that  there  is  a  largest  number,  a  number  larger 
than  all  others?  Is  there  a  smallest  whole  number  ?  What  is 
it  ?    But  no  largest? 

The  Distinction  of  Finite  and  Infinite 

Can  you  think  of  a  group  of  things  containing  so  many  that 
you  could  not  count  them?  Even  if  you  should  keep  on  count- 
ing? The  numbers  themselves  are  things,  are  they  not?  Write 
them  down  in  a  series  beginning  with  1.  Can  you  write  all 
of  them?  Can  you  count  all  of  them,  those  you  have  written, 
and  those  you  have  not  written?  Could  you  ever  arrive  at 
the  last  number?  Try  the  points  on  this  line.  Can  you  count 
all  of  them?  It  is  clear,  then,  that  there  are  two  kinds  of 
groups,  a  kind  that  we  can  count  if  we  keep  on  long  enough, 
and  what  other  kind?  We  will  call  the  first  kind  finite  groups, 
and  the  second  kind  infinite  groups.    Xow.  tell  me  what  a  finite 
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group  is.  An  infinite  group.  Point  out  one  of  each  kind.  Can 
you  think  of  another  infinite  group?  (Points  in  a  surface  or 
solid;  instants,  or  time  points  in  a  stretch  of  time.) 

Concerning  Space  . 

On  the  Generation  of  Elementary  Concepts 

A.  By  Help  of  the  Idea  of  Motion.  Look  at  this  ball.  Is  it 
perfectly  round?  If  it  is  not,  can  you  imagine  that  it  is?  Let 
us  so  imagine  it.  Do  you  know  any  other  name  for  the  ball? 
Does  the  sphere  take  up  room?  Is  there  any  room  which  it 
does  not  take  up?  Where?  What  do  we  call  such  rooms? 
(  Parts  of  Space. )  What  bounds  or  separates  the  room  the  ball 
takes  up  from  the  other  room  ?  What  shall  we  call  this  boun- 
dary of  the  sphere?  (The  surface  of  the  sphere.)  If  any- 
thing were  in  the  sphere  could  it  get  out  without  going  through 
the  surface?  How  far  is  it  from  the  surface  to  the  inside  of 
the  sphere?  To  the  outside?  Has  the  surface  any  thickness? 
(No.)  Can  you  think  of  a  place  just  as  far  from  one  part  of 
the  surface  as  from  every  other  part?  Is  there  any  other  such 
place?  What  is  the  name  of  this  special  place?  (The  center 
of  the  sphere. )  Can  you  think  of  the  sphere  growing  smaller 
and  smaller,  shrinking  up  towards  the  center?  Can  it  shrink 
so  as  to  be  a  sphere  while  it  is  shrinking?  Now  let  it  shrink 
up  until  there  is  no  distance  between  the  center  and  the  surface, 
how  large  will  the  sphere  then  be?  How  large  is  the  center? 
Is  the  center  in  a  single  place,  and  not  some  other  ?  Can  I  say 
it  is  here  and  not  there?  Has  it  any  size?  Has  it  position? 
What  shall  we  call  the  center?  (Point.)  What,  then,  is  a 
point?  (It  is  that  which  has  position  but  no  size.)  How  long 
isa  point?  How  wide?  How  thick?  Does  it  take  up  room  ? 
(No.)  And  yet  it  is  in  room,  in  space?  How  much  room 
would  a  dozen  points  take  up?  A  million?  Could  you,  by 
taking  one  point  after  another  and  putting  them  side  by  side, 
make  a  line?  Why  not?  Can  the  ball  be  moved  to  another 
part  of  the  room?  Then  the  center  can  move,  too?  The 
center  is  what  ?  So  a  point  can  move  ?  What  shall  we  call  its 
path?     (Line.)     What,  then,  may  we  say  a  line  is?     (A  line 
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is  the  path   of    a   moving  point.)      Has   a   line  thickness? 
Width  ?    Length  ?    When  the  sphere  moves,  does  the  room  it 
occupied  move,  or  stay  where  it  was?    The  ball  and  the  room 
it  takes  up  are  two  different  things,  or  the  same  thing?    The 
two  things  are  alike  in  one  respect.  What  is  it?   (Shape.)   The 
ball  is  one  sphere,  and  the  room  it  takes  up  is  another  sphere  ? 
Do  these  two  spheres  differ  in  size  ?    How  do  they  differ  ?  Can 
you  think  of  a  sphere  where  there  is  no  ball  of  wood  or  other 
material  ?    Let  us  call  such  a  sphere  a  space  sphere  or  a  geo- 
metric sphere.    Has  it  color?    Weight?    Size?    Can  one  such 
sphere  be  bigger  than  another?    Think  of  such  a  space  sphere 
and  think  of  a  point.    The  point  must  be  inside  the  sphere,  or, 
where  else  may  it  be?     (Outside  or  on  the  surface.)     If  the 
point  is  on  the  surface  and  moves,  can  it  move  on  the  surface? 
What  do  we  call  its  path?    Where,  then,  is  this  line?     Sup- 
pose the  point  to  leave  the  surface,  how  far  must  it  move  to 
get  off  the  surface?     Which  of  the  inside  points  is  furthest 
from  the  surface  ?    Is  there  an  outside  point  further  from  the 
surface  than  every  other  outside  point?    Can  you  think  of  ihe 
sphere  moving  without  changing  its  center?     How?     Show 
me.    What  shall  we  call  such  motion?     (Rotation  about  the 
center.)      Imagine  a   straight   line   running  thru   the   center 
like  a  knitting  needle.     Can  you  think  of  the  sphere  turning 
about  this  line?     Does  such  turning  change  the  line?     Does 
it   change    the    position    of    any    point    in    the    line?      Does 
any  other  point  of  the  sphere  remain  unchanged?    Turn  the 
sphere  about  one  center  line  a  while  and  then  alxuit  another.    Is 
there  a  point  that  remains  unchanged  during  both  turnings? 
How  many  such  points?     What  point  is  it?     Think  of  three 
points  inside  the  sphere,  but  not  in  a  straight  line;  can  you 
move  the  sphere  so  as  to  leave  all  three  points  unchanged? 
So  as  to  leave  two  unchanged?     How?    Any  two?     If  more 
than  two  are  to  remain  unchanged,  how  must  thev  lie,  and 
how  must  the  sphere  move?     Now.  take  a  point  and  let  it 
move?    What  do  we  call  its  path?    Let  the  path  or  the  line 
move.    What  is  its  path?     (Surface.) 

C.  J.  Keyser 
Columbia  University 

(  To  be  continued.) 


V 

THE  COMBINED  COURSE  FOR  THE  COLLEGIATE 
AND  PROFESSIONAL  DEGREES  1 

The  question  on  which  I  am  to  speak  is  so  intimately  con- 
nected with  those  which  have  already  been  discussed,  and  it 
is  so  difficult  to  make  my  position  on  this  question  intelligible 
without  indicating  my  views  on  the  others,  that  I  shall  ask  your 
patience  for  a  brief  preface. 

The  college  has  undoubtedly  a  field  peculiar  to  itself,  viz. : 
that  of  educating  men  who  are  not  satisfied  with  the  view  of 
history  and  life  which  may  be  obtained  in  the  high  school,  who 
have  or  can  procure  the  means  for  further  study,  but  who  do 
not  propose  to  enter  any  of  the  recognized  professions.  With 
many  college  graduates  all  systematic  education  stops  at  the 
moment  when  they  receive  the  first  or  college  degree.  The 
college  also  prepares  young  men  not  only  for  the  recognized 
professions,  but  for  non-professional  graduate  work;  and  this 
work,  the  amount  of  which  is  rapidly  increasing,  is  already 
correlated,  in  a  way  that  is,  on  the  whole,  satisfactory,  with  the 
four-year  course  for  the  college  degree.  As  regards  both  of 
these  classes  of  college  students — those  who  pass  from  a  col- 
lege into  active  non-professional  life,  and  those  who  enter  upon 
non-professional  training  in  research  work — it  seems  unneces- 

1  Paper  read  at  the  Conference  on  the  Relation  of  the  College  to  the  Profes- 
sional School,  held  in  the  Northwestern  University  Building,  Chicago,  May  8  and 
9,  1903.  The  questions  discussed  were  :  (1)  Has  the  college  a  field  peculiar  to 
itself,  not  covered  by  the  technical  school  or  by  the  demands  of  preparation  for  the 
professional  school  ?  (2)  Is  it  desirable  that  the  college  course  should  be  reduced 
in  time  from  four  to  three  or  even  to  two  years  and  correspondingly  in  amount  of 
work  ?  (3)  What  subjects  in  the  typical  college  course  can  be  accepted  by  the 
professional  school  as  qualifying  in  part  for  the  professional  degree,  so  as  to  shorten 
the  time  required  for  graduation  in  the  professional  school  ?  (4)  If  reduction  is 
allowed,  should  it  be  («)  by  acceptance  of  credits  in  the  college  for  work  done  in 
the  professional  school  or  (6)  by  acceptance  of  credits  in  the  professional  school  for 
work  done  in  the  college  or  (c)  by  combining  these  plans  ?  (5)  The  relation  of 
the  technical  school  to  the  college. 

This  paper  opened  the  discussion  of  the  fourth  question. 
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sary  and  undesirable  to  diminish  the  amount  of  work  required 
for  the  college  degree.  It  is  also  undesirable,  I  think,  that  the 
course  should  be  shortened  in  time,  unless  the  results  that  are 
now  obtained  in  four  years  can  be  substantially  obtained,  as 
regards  the  average  student,  in  three  years.  Such  a  change — 
such  an  acceleration  of  the  pace  of  study  that  the  four-year 
course  shall  be  run  instead  of  walked,  and  run  in  the  average 
time  of  three  years — is  perhaps  possible;  but  after  listening  to 
Dr.  Merrill's  charming  apology  for  leisure  I  am  inclined  to 
concede  that  it  is  undesirable.  And  even  before  hearing  Dr. 
Merrill's  argument,  I  was  convinced  that  the  scheme  of 
compressing  four  years'  work  into  three  years  would  mean  a 
change  in  the  habits  of  college  undergraduates  and  a  breach 
of  the  traditions  of  the  college  so  great  as  to  be  almost  revolu- 
tionary. I  doubt,  therefore,  whether  the  shortening  of  the 
college  course  to  three  years  is  feasible  without  a  substantial 
diminution  of  work;  and  this,  as  I  have  already  indicated,  I 
do  not  think  desirable. 

What  we  have  at  present  to  consider,  however,  is  the  college 
course  as  a  preparation  for  professional  study.  In  the  preced- 
ing discussion  two  different  questions  have  been  imperfectly 
separated :  the  question  whether  students  who  are  already  in 
college  shall  be  encouraged  to  begin  their  professional  studies 
before  completing  their  college  course,  and  the  question 
whether  students  who  are  not  in  college,  and  who,  of  their  own 
free  will  would  not  have  come  to  college — shall  be  forced  to 
pursue  a  four-year  college  course  in  order  to  get  into  a  uni- 
versity professional  school. 

These  questions  are  indeed  clearly  related,  and  the  answer 
which  we  give  to  the  second  question  may  determine  the  an- 
swer to  the  first;  but  it  is  desirable  that  they  shall  be  examined 
separately.  Considering  that  until  recently  all  our  professional 
schools,  even  our  university  professional  schools,  were  open  to 
high-school  graduates,  it  does  not  seem  to  me  desirable  that  a 
college  degree,  based  on  a  four-year  course,  should  be  required 
for  admission  to  all  professional  schools,  nor  even  to  all  uni- 
versity professional  schools,  and  I  doubt  whether  it  should  be 
required  for  admission  to  anv  of  them. 
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I  speak  with  some  hesitation  as  regards  university  schools 
of  law  because  of  the  fact  that  both  Harvard  and  Columbia  are 
now  requiring  the  first  degree  for  admission  to  their  law 
schools.  I  think,  however,  that  if  this  policy  be  maintained  in 
these  universities,  and  adopted  by  other  universities,  it  will 
become  necessary  to  shorten  the  college  course  to  three  years. 
For  this  reason,  I  venture  to  disapprove  of  the  step  which 
these  two  universities  have  taken.  At  the  same  time,  I  recog- 
nize that  the  American  law  school  stands  in  a  peculiar  relation 
to  the  college — a  relation  different  from  that  occupied  by  the 
other  professional  schools.  No  other  professional  school 
leaves  to  the  college  an  important  part  of  its  professional  work. 
The  great  majority  of  our  law  schools,  including  many  of  our 
university  law  schools,  do  this  very  thing.  They  teach  so 
much  private  law  and  so  little  public  law  that  the  young  man 
who  desires  an  all-round  legal  education  must  get  most  of  his 
international  law,  much  of  his  constitutional  law,  and  his  gen- 
eral view  of  national,  state,  and  local  administration,  in  the 
college.  The  same  is  true  of  Roman  law,  because  the  Ameri- 
can law  school  almost  always  confines  itself  to  Anglo-Amer- 
ican law.  In  several  of  our  universities,  indeed,  public  law  and 
Roman  law  are  taught  in  a  graduate  school,  and  may  be  taken 
up  by  law  students  in  connection  with  their  professional  studies; 
and  in  some  of  our  law  schools  these  subjects  are  obtaining  rec- 
ognition as  portions  of  the  law  curriculum,  usually  as  electives; 
but  as  things  stand  thruout  the  country  generally,  the  majority 
of  students  who  pass  thru  an  American  law  school  carry 
out  little  public  law  or  comparative  jurisprudence  beyond  what 
they  may  have  brought  in  with  them  from  college.  As  long 
as  this  state  of  things  exists — as  long  as  a  student  who  intends 
to  study  law  must  resort  to  the  college,  not  only  for  general 
preparation,  but  for  an  essential  part  of  a  well-rounded  legal 
education — so  long  will  there  be  a  special  reason  why  the  col- 
lege course  preliminary  to  study  in  a  law  school  should  be 
longer  than  that  which  is  required  as  a  preparation  for  other 
professional  schools. 

It  may  perhaps  be  maintained  that  a  somewhat  similar  state 
of  things  exists  as  regards  theological  education.    The  modern 
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clergyman  is  expected  to  know  something  about  so  many  sub- 
jects that  are  not  and  perhaps  cannot  be  taught  in  a  theological 
seminary  that  perhaps  we  should  say  that  he  requires  fully 
as  long  a  preliminary  college  course  as  does  the  lawyer.  But 
until  it  is  decided  what  subjects  should  be  taught  in  a  theo- 
logical seminary  and  what  subjects  should  be  excluded — and 
yesterday's  discussion  showed  that  the  theological  teachers  are 
far  from  having  reached  agreement  on  this  point — the  relation 
of  the  theological  seminary  to  the  American  college  seems  in- 
capable of  even  theoretic  adjustment. 

For  admission  to  the  university  law  school,  as  the  average 
university  law  school  is  now  constituted,  and  perhaps  also  for 
admission  to  the  theological  school,  when  that  shall  become 
distinctly  a  university  school,  it  seems  to  me  that  at  least  three 
years  of  college  study  should  be  required.  If  the  law  course 
shall  be  so  modified  as  to  give  due  space  to  instruction  in  public 
law,  it  will  probably  be  necessary  to  extend  that  course  to  four 
years.  In  such  case,  when  the  law  school  shall  do  the  work 
which  it  now  leaves  to  the  college,  it  may  be  proper  to  require 
only  two  years  of  preliminary  college  training. 

For  admission  to  the  other  professional  schools  we  should 
require,  I  think,  at  least  two  years  of  college  study.  A  liberal- 
scientific  course,  whether  given  in  a  college  or  in  a  scientific 
school  of  similar  rank,  should,  however,  be  regarded  as  equiva- 
lent to  a  classical  course.  Two  years  of  college  or  of  liberal- 
scientific  study  and  four  years  of  medical  or  engineering  study 
yield,  it  will  be  noted,  the  same  total  period  as  three  years  of 
college  and  three  years  of  legal  or  theological  study.  The 
college  and  professional  course  for  the  professional  degree, 
should  not,  I  am  sure,  be  less  than  six  years;  and  when  we 
consider  the  average  age  of  entrance  into  college,  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  not  more  than  six  years  should  be  required. 

If,  now,  a  four-year  course  be  maintained  for  the  college 
degree,  or  if  the  college  course  be  shortened  by  one  year 
only,  and  if  college  students  be  encouraged  to  begin  their  pro- 
fessional studies  before  the  termination  of  the  course  re- 
quired for  the  college  degree,  the  first  question  that  presents 
itself  is :   What  policy  shall  we  pursue  as  regards  the  college 
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degree  ?  Shall  we  say  to  the  student :  You  can  obtain  a  liberal 
and  a  professional  education  in  six  years  of  combined  college 
and  professional  study,  but  you  shall  have  no  academic  recog- 
nition of  your  college  work;  or  shall  we  accept  a  combined 
college  and  professional  course  for  the  first. degree? 

It  seems  to  me  that  justice,  as  well  as  expediency,  calls  for 
the  granting  of  the  college  degree  on  such  a  combined  course. 
The  linguistic  and  historical  studies  which  usually  figure  in  the 
first  part  of  the  theological  course,  and  the  general  scientific 
studies  which  occupy  the  first  year  or  two  of  a  medical  course 
or  of  an  engineering  course — these  have  long  been  recognized 
as  college  subjects.  Conversely,  as  I  have  just  pointed  out,  the 
American  college  is  teaching  some  subjects  which  in  every 
European  and  Spanish-American  university  are  regarded,  and 
which  in  this  country  are  beginning  to  be  regarded,  as  proper 
to  the  law  school.  Whether  the  college  is  trespassing  on  the 
professional  field,  or  the  professional  school  is  encroaching  on 
the  field  of  the  college,  may  be  disputed;  but  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  their  claims  now  overlap ;  and  the  point  on  which 
I  desire  to  insist  is  this :  that  the  degree  of  A.  B.  is  now 
awarded,  in  all  our  colleges,  on  what  is  substantially  a  com- 
bined course — a  course  partly  composed  of  the  traditional 
college  studies  and  partly  of  studies  that  are,  or  may  be,  re- 
garded as  professional.  The  proposal  to  give  the  degree  of 
A.  B.,  as  well  as  the  professional  degree,  on  a  six-year  com- 
bined course,  is  simply  a  proposal  that  the  student  who  has 
successfully  pursued  during  four  of  these  six  years  the  study 
of  subjects  which  are  generally  regarded  as  college  subjects 
shall  receive  what  he  has  earned,  viz..  the  college  degree. 

These  considerations,  I  think,  dispose  of  the  objection  often 
heard  that  there  is  something  dishonest  in  allowing  studies  that 
count  for  the  professional  degree  to  count  for  the  college  de- 
gree also.  What  is  just  cannot  well  be  dishonest.  The  im- 
pression that  there  is  any  dishonesty  in  the  combined  course 
flows  from  the  easy  but  baseless  assumption  that  all  the  studies 
pursued  in  the  professional  school  are  purely  professional 
studies,  and  are  different  in  their  nature  from  those  pursued  in 
the  college. 
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There  still  remains,  however,  the  question  whether  it  is  wise 
to  encourage  college  students  to  begin  their  professional  studies 
before  completing  a  distinct  four-year  college  course.  It  was 
said  yesterday  that  no  protest  against  the  seven  or  eight  years  of 
college  and  professional  study  had  come  from  the  students.  It 
is  true  that  no  such  protest  has  come  from  the  young  men  who 
have  taken  such  a  course.  The  protest  has  come  from  the 
tens  of  thousands  of  young  men  who  have  gone  directly  from 
the  high  school  to  the  professional  school.  These  have  pro- 
tested, dumbly  but  clearly,  by  simply  giving  up  the  college 
course  as  a  thing  beyond  their  reach.  When  we  are  planning 
to  constrain  these  young  men  to  enter  college  as  the  only 
avenue  to  the  university  professional  schools,  the  silent  protest 
of  these  non-graduates  should  be  taken  into  account.  The 
combined  course  is  an  answer  to  a  real  demand.  That  such  a 
course  may  be  taken  by  those  who  do  not  need  to  save  money 
or  time,  does  not  mean  that  it  will  be  taken  by  the  majority  of 
such  students.  In  any  case,  this  possibility  is  but  a  slight  dis- 
advantage that  attends  a  greater  good. 

The  last  question  which  must  be  answered  in  planning  a 
combined  course  (and  this  is  the  special  question  before  us  to- 
day) is  whether  studies  falling  in  the  debatable  field — studies 
which  are  both  college  and  professional  studies  and  which,  for 
convenience,  we  may  call  semi-professional  studies — whether 
these  studies  may,  to  the  best  advantage,  be  pursued  by  the 
candidate  for  the  two  degrees  in  the  professional  school  or  in 
the  college?  These  alternative  solutions  are  indicated  in  the 
question,  as  drafted,  by  the  letters  a  and  b.  1 1  the  first  solution, 
a,  is  adopted,  the  college  undergraduate,  at  the  moment  when 
he  is  permitted  to  begin  his  professional  work,  passes  out  of  the 
college  into  the  professional  school,  and  work  done  in  the  pro- 
fessional school  is  accepted  as  an  equivalent  for  the  Senior  or 
for  the  Junior  and  Senior  work  of  the  college.  If  the  second  so- 
lution, b,  is  adopted,  the  student  anticipates  in  the  college,  under 
the  elective  system,  studies  which  count  toward  the  professional 
degree,  and,  after  a  full  college  course,  he  enters  the  profes- 
sional school  with  advanced  standing.  In  its  practical  working 
this  latter  arrangement  may  approximate  so  closely  to  the  first 
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solution  that  the  difference  seems  formal  rather  than  substan- 
tial. If,  in  any  year,  a  college  student  is  permitted  to  elect, 
and  does  elect,  all  his  work  in  a  professional  school,  we  have 
what  may  be  termed  solution  a  in  disguise.  The  difference 
seems  merely  a  matter  of  registration.  It  is,  however,  some- 
thing more  than  that:  it  is  a  matter  of  jurisdiction  and.  what 
is  more  important,  it  is  a  matter  of  associations  and  influences. 

In  both  of  these  plans  there  are  advantages,  some  of  which 
will  suggest  themselves  to  every  college  or  professional  instruc- 
tor. I  desire  to  dwell  on  a  few  advantages  of  plan  a — the  plan 
under  which  the  student,  at  the  moment  at  which  his  semi-pro- 
fessional or  professional  studies  begin,  severs  his  connection 
with  the  college  and  passes  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  pro- 
fessional faculty  and  under  the  influences  of  the  ideas  and 
associations  of  the  professional  school. 

In  the  first  place,  this  is  the  only  arrangement  in  which  the 
smaller  colleges  can  effectively  co-operate.  The  smaller  col- 
lege may  teach  some  of  the  semi-professional  subjects  as  well 
as  they  are  taught  anywhere;  but  it  cannot  teach  very  many 
of  these  subjects  as  well  as  they  are  taught  in  the  leading  pro- 
fessional schools,  nor  can  it  teach  all  of  them.  To  make  the 
combined  course  generally  effective  as  between  the  independ- 
ent colleges  and  the  professional  schools,  the  student  must 
sever  his  connection  with  the  college  at  the  close  of  his  Sopho- 
more or  Junior  year,  and  migrate  to  the  professional  school. 

Even  in  the  universities — I  use  this  term  to  designate  the 
institutions  which  include  a  college,  a  non-professional  gradu- 
ate school,  and  a  number  of  professional  schools — even  in  the 
universities,  where  the  college  can  expand  its  list  of  electives 
almost  indefinitely  by  the  simple  process  of  making  profes- 
sional-school courses  college  electives;  where  it  seems  a  ques- 
tion of  secondary  importance  whether  a  student  shall  do  his 
semi-professional  work  piecemeal  or  all  at  once;  and  where  it 
seems  immaterial  whether  this  work  shall  be  done  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  college  faculty  or  of  a  professional  faculty — 
even  here  there  are  distinct  advantages  in  placing  the  semi- 
professional  courses  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  professional 
faculties. 
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A  semi-professional  subject  may  be  taught — and  for  the 
particular  purposes  of  the  college,  for  the  benefit  of  the  under- 
graduates who  do  not  intend  to  enter  any  of  the  recognized 
professions,  it,  perhaps,  should  be  taught — without  the  slight- 
est professional  twist  or  leaning.  But  for  the  students  who 
are  to  enter  professions  it  will  be  of  advantage  that  the  semi- 
professional  courses  shall  be  taught  with  something  of  a  pro- 
fessional aim.  Take,  for  example,  studies  like  chemistry  and 
physics,  which  find  different  applications  in  medicine  and  in  the 
other  applied  sciences.  When  a  student  has  passed  beyond 
the  rudiments  of  chemistry  or  of  physics,  the  professional 
teacher  may  begin  to  dwell  more  fully  on  those  aspects  and 
bearings  of  the  science  which  are  of  chief  importance  in  his 
profession.  This  may  be  done,  I  think,  without  sacrificing  that 
indefinable  property  or  accident  which  makes  these  studies 
"  liberal,"  and  gives  them  "  culture- value."  Such  a  method 
of  teaching  saves  time  in  combined  college  and  professional 
courses.  I  have  instanced  physics  and  chemistry;  but  what  is 
true  of  them  is  true,  I  think,  of  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  studies 
in  the  debatable  semi-professional  field. 

Again,  the  pace  of  professional  work  is  more  rapid  than  that 
of  college  work.  At  Columbia  we  have  been  experimenting 
for  thirteen  years  with  combined  courses.  In  1890  we  intro- 
duced solution  a  in  disguised  form,  permitting  Seniors  to  elect 
a  full  first  year  in  any  professional  school,  but  keeping  their 
names  on  the  college  roster.  At  first  such  students  were  com- 
pelled to  take  a  course  or  two  in  the  college,  besides  their  pro- 
fessional work,  but  this  is  no  longer  required.  In  1897  an 
arrangement  was  made  by  which  college  undergraduates,  be- 
ginning with  their  Sophomore  year,  might  elect,  when  they 
pleased,  applied  science  studies  to  the  total  extent  of  two  full 
years,  and  thus  gain,  after  obtaining  the  degree  of  A.  B.,  the 
standing  of  third-year  students  in  the  Schools  of  Applied 
Science.  A  recent  inquest,  in  which  the  opinions  of  all  the 
members  of  the  different  university  faculties  were  solicited  on 
this  and  on  other  matters,  has  brought  out  the  fact  that  the 
instructors  in  the  professional  schools  are  not  wholly  satisfied 
with  the  result  of  these  experiments.    Many  of  them  complain 
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that  the  college  undergraduates  who  elect  professional  studies 
do  not  do  as  good  work  as  the  students  who  are  primarily- 
registered  in  the  professional  schools.  Because  they  are  still 
college  undergraduates  they  find  it  difficult  to  escape  the 
numerous  distractions  of  college  life  in  the  way  of  social, 
literary,  dramatic,  musical,  and  athletic  activities. 

This  means  that,  if  the  combined  course  is  to  be  wholly  suc- 
cessful, one  of  two  things  must  be  done.  Either  the  pace  of 
college  work  must  be  accelerated  (and  this,  as  we  have  seen, 
will  be  difficult),  or  the  students  who,  at  the  close  of  their 
Sophomore  or  Junior  year,  are  permitted  to  elect  professional 
studies  must  sever  their  connection  with  the  college,  altho 
they  remain  candidates  for  the  degree  of  A.  B.  Under  such 
an  arrangement  the  first  degree  would  be  awarded  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  college  as  regards  work  done  in  the 
college,  and  on  the  recommendation  of  the  professional  faculty 
as  regards  work  done  in  the  professional  school. 

Where  both  college  and  professional  school  are  parts  of  the 
same  university,  the  situation  will  be  simple.  If,  however,  the 
student  does  his  college  work  at  one  institution  and  his  pro- 
fessional work  at  another,  the  problem  of  the  degree  is  more 
complicated.  Shall  the  university  to  which  the  student  has 
migrated  give  him  the  college  degree,  or  shall  his  original 
college  give  him  its  degree,  on  a  certificate  from  the  university 
in  which  he  has  pursued  his  professional  studies?  Or,  if  he 
has  studied  in  an  independent  professional  school,  shall  his 
original  college  give  him  his  degree  on  a  certificate  from  that 
professional  school? 

It  is  evident  that  the  latter  arrangement  is  the  only  one  that 
puts  the  independent  professional  school  (which  cannot  give 
the  degree  of  A.  B.)  on  the  same  footing  as  the  university  pro- 
fessional school.  Apart  from  this  consideration,  however,  and 
simply  as  between  the  university  and  the  independent  college,  it 
seems  much  fairer  that  the  student  should  receive  his  college 
degree   from   his   original   college.2     To   an   arrangement  by 

1  This  arrangement  was  suggested  by  Professor  Hamlin  of  Columbia  University, 
in  a  letter  to  President  Butler,  in  connection  with  the  inquest  to  which  reference  is 
made  above. 
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which  the  university  should  give  him  its  college  degree  there  is 
a  double  objection :  ( 1 )  The  university  appears  to  be  robbing 
the  independent  college  of  its  alumni.  (2)  The  university  in- 
troduces into  its  own  college  alumni  association  a  body  felt  to 
be  alien,  composed  of  students  who  hold  its  first  degree,  indeed, 
but  who  have  never  studied  in  its  college. 

The  arrangement  which  I  advocate  involves  the  assent  and 
co-operation  of  the  independent  colleges.  Should  they  give 
this  co-operation?  If  the  change  is  in  the  interest  of  Ameri- 
can education,  they  should  accept  it  without  narrowly  reckon- 
ing the  advantage  or  disadvantage  to  themselves.  I  firmly  be- 
lieve, however,  that  to  them  the  gain  resulting  from  such  co- 
operation will  far  outweigh  any  loss  it  may  entail. 

In  the  first  place,  it  will  preserve  their  independence.  The 
co-ordination  of  college  study  with  professional  study  in  the 
university  is,  I  think,  necessary,  and  if  necessary  it  is  sure  to 
come.  It  may  be  attained  either  by  that  voluntary  co-operation 
for  which  I  am  pleading,  and  which  is  analogous  to  what  is 
known  in  the  economic  world  as  a  traffic  arrangement;  or  it 
may  come  thru  a  subordination  of  the  smaller  colleges  to 
the  universities  in  a  sort  of  educational  trust.  This  latter  method 
of  co-ordination  has  already  appeared  in  the  so-called  "  affili- 
ation." Both  in  economic  and  in  educational  affairs  traffic 
arrangements  seem  to  me  preferable  to  trusts. 

In  the  second  place  the  arrangements  which  I  have  outlined 
will,  I  think,  increase  the  number  of  students  in  the  independ- 
ent colleges.  The  mere  possibility  of  completing  the  college 
and  the  professional  course  in  six  years,  will  draw  into  the 
colleges  thousands  of  students  who  now  go  directly  from  the 
high  school  to  the  professional  school.  The  requirement  of 
preliminary  college  study  for  admission  to  the  university  pro- 
fessional schools  will  force  into  the  college  all  those  who  wish 
to  get  professional  education  of  the  highest  type.  The  inde- 
pendent colleges  will  get  their  share  of  tin's  increment  if  they 
co-operate  with  the  universities  in  the  way  here  suggested. 
Each  of  them  will  be  able  to  offer  to  students  all  the  advantages 
associated  with  entrance  into  a  university  college.  The  net 
result,  then,  it  seems  to  me.  will  be  this :  the  independent  col- 
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lege  will  lose  a  few  students  from  the  Junior  and  Senior  classes 
who,  but  for  the  reciprocity  arrangement  with  the  universities, 
would  have  remained  in  the  independent  college  for  four 
years ;  but  it  will  gain  in  exchange  many  students 
who,  but  for  the  shortened  combined  course,  would  not 
have  entered  college  at  all,  and  many  more  who,  but  for 
the  reciprocity  arrangement,  would  have  entered  a  university 
college. 

I  have  just  affirmed  that  no  large  number  of  students  will  be 
drawn  from  the  Junior  and  Senior  classes  of  the  college  into 
the  professional  schools.  In  the  discussion  of  this  problem  it 
is  sometimes  apparently  assumed  that  the  combined  course  is 
going  to  take  the  entire  top  story  off  the  college  edifice.  If  that 
were  so,  it  would  disprove  what  was  so  emphatically  asserted  in 
a  preceding  session  of  this  conference — that  the  college  has  a 
peculiar  field  of  its  own.  But  it  is  not  true.  In  the  first  place, 
not  all  those  who  propose  to  enter  a  professional  school  will 
do  this  at  the  earliest  moment.  Those  who  can  afford  the  lux- 
ury will  stay  in  the  college  for  the  full  four  years.  This  has 
been  the  result  of  our  experience  at  Columbia.  In  the  second 
place,  those  who  do  not  propose  to  enter  a  professional  school 
— those  who  are  going  on  for  graduate  non-professional  work, 
and  those  who  are  going  out  into  active  non-professional  life 
— will  stay  thru  the  four  years.  In  our  experience  at  Colum- 
bia the  proportion  of  the  members  of  the  Senior  class  who 
devote  all  their  time  to  study  in  a  professional  school  is,  on  the 
average,  only  one-fourth.3 

It  would  be  absurd  to  claim  that  the  arrangements  under 

3  During  the  decade  1892-1902  the  percentage  of  Columbia  College  Seniors  who 
took  a  full  year's  work  in  a  professional  school  was  as  follows  : 

.1892-93       .         .       27.7  percent  1897-98       .         .       25      percent. 

1893-94  .       394    "     "  1S98-99       .  .       20.7    "     " 

1894-95       .         .       44  9    "     "  1899-1900  .         .       25.8    •'     " 

1895-96  .       24.1    "     "  1900-01       .         .        15.7    "     " 

1896-97       .  .        17.3    "     "  1901-02  .       27.6    "     " 

The  large  percentages  in  the  years  1893-94  and  1894-95  were  presumably  due 
to  economic  causes  :  to  the  financial  crisis  of  1S93  and  the  following  depression. 
During  these  two  years  many  students  who  would  otherwise  have  taken  the  full 
college  course  before  beginning  professional  study  were  constrained  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  opportunity  to  save  a  year.  The  average  percentage  for  the  decade 
was  26.8  :  eliminating  these  two  years,  it  was  23. 
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which  we  are  working  at  Columbia  are  likely  to  prove  a  per- 
manent solution  of  the  problems  presented.  It  is  doubtful 
whether,  in  the  present  confused  and  changing  conditions,  any 
solution  can  be  devised  that  will  offer  promise  of  permanence. 
What  I  claim  for  the  combined  course  is  adaptation  to  existing 
conditions  and  flexibility  of  application.  Its  greatest  advan- 
tage is  that  it  preserves  the  four-year  college  course  for  all 
students  except  those  who  propose  to  enter  a  professional 
school,  and  who  are  obliged  to  enter  it  at  an  early  period. 
The  combined  course  does  not  shorten  the  college  course,  it 
only  broadens  it.  The  college  course  remains  a  four-year 
course  and  a  liberal  course,  but  it  becomes  a  course  of  ampler 
opportunities. 

Munroe  Smith 

Columbia  University 


VI 
COLLEGE    ENTRANCE    EXAMINATION    BOARD 

THIRD   ANNUAL   REPORT   OF   THE   SECRETARY 
THE   EXAMINATIONS   OF    I9O3 

At  the  third  annual  meeting  of  the  College 
Organization  Entrance  Examination  Board,  held  at  Co- 
lumbia University,  New  York,  November  8, 
1902,  President  Butler  of  Columbia  University  was  re-elected 
chairman;  Professor  Tyler  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  was  elected  vice-chairman;  Joseph  C.  Hendrix  of 
the  National  Bank  of  Commerce,  New  York,  was  re-elected 
treasurer ;  and  Professor  Fiske  of  Columbia  University  was  re- 
elected secretary.  Dean  Crane  of  Cornell  University,  Presi- 
dent Woolley  of  Mount  Holyoke  College,  and  Mr.  Croswell  of 
the  Brearley  School  were  elected  to  serve  with  the  chairman  and 
vice-chairman  as  members  of  the  executive  committee. 

At  the  same  meeting  an  application  for  admission  to  the 
Board  was  received  from  the  Case  School  of  Applied  Science  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  which  announced  that  it  had  discontinued  its 
system  of  admission  by  certificate  and  was  about  to  adopt  a 
system  of  admission  by  examination  only.  It  was  resolved  to 
admit  the  Case  School  of  Applied  Science  to  the  Board,  and 
the  following  resolution  was  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  the  plan  of  organization  and  constitution  of  the  Board  be 
so  amended  in  sections  1  and  3  as  to  recognize  a  larger  field  for  member- 
ship in  this  Board  and  to  adjust  questions  of  membership  of  representatives 
of  secondary  schools  other  than  in  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland  ;  and 
that  a  special  committee  be  appointed  to  draft  amendments  to  this  effect 
to  be  submitted  to  this  Board  at  the  May  meeting  for  vote  in  accordance 
with  section  13. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  held  May  16,  1903,  the  com- 
mittee provided  for  in  the  preceding  resolution  recommended 
that  section  1  be  amended  to  read  as  follows : 
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The  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  shall  consist  of  the  president 
or  an  authorized  representative  of  each  participating  college  or  university 
and  of  representatives  of  secondary  schools. 

Any  college  or  university  in  the  United  States,  which  has  a  freshman  or 
entering  class  of  not  less  than  fifty  students  (courses  in  arts  and  sciences  to 
be  reckoned  together  for  this  purpose)  may,  by  vote  of  this  Board,  be  admitted 
to  membership. 

The  representatives  of  the  secondary  schools  shall  be  appointed  in  such 
manner  as  the  association  choosing  them  may  direct  by 

The  New  England  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  ; 

The  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  of  the  Middle  States 
and  Maryland  ; 

The  Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools ; 

The  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools; 
and  such  other  similar  associations  as  may  hereafter  be  recognized  by  this 
Board.  Each  association  may  appoint  one  secondary-school  representative 
for  every  three  colleges  and  universities  members  of  this  Board  and  repre- 
sented in  such  association,  provided,  however,  that  one  representative 
may  be  appointed  on  the  admission  to  this  Board  of  one  such  college  or  uni- 
versity, and  provided  further,  that  the  number  of  secondary-school  repre- 
sentatives appointed  by  any  one  association  shall  in  no  case  exceed  five. 

The  preceding  recommendation  will  be  acted  upon  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Board  to  be  held  Saturday,  November 

7.  I903- 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Preparatory  Schools  of  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland  held 
in  Baltimore,  November  29,  1902,  the  following  representa- 
tives of  the  secondary  schools  were  elected  to  serve  upon  the 
Board  during  the  year  ending  November  30,  1903:  Julius 
Sachs  of  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  Wilson  Farrand  of  Newark,  N. 
J. ;  Simon  J.  McPherson  of  Lawrenceville,  N.  J. ;  James  L. 
Patterson  of  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  and  James  G.  Croswell  of 
•  New  York,  N.  Y. 

During  the  past  year  the  membership  of  the  Board  has  been 
enlarged  by  the  admission  of  two  new  members :  the  Case 
School  of  Applied  Science  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  Adelphi 
College  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

In  addition  to  the  publications  mentioned  in 
Publications         previous    reports    of    the    secretary    the    fol- 
lowing have  been  issued  to  date : 
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Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary,   .  September  i,  1902 

This  report  published  in  the  Educational  Review  for  October.  1902, 
was  also  printed  separately  for  free  distribution  among  those  interested  in  the 
work  of  the  Board.  It  gives  an  account  of  the  operations  of  the  Board  during 
the  second  year  of  its  existence  and  is  accompanied  by  statistical  tables  show- 
ing in  detail  the  more  important  results  of  the, examinations. 

Examination  Questions  of  1902,         .        .        September  15,  1902 

This  volume,  published  for  the  Board  by  Ginn  &  Co.,  may  be  ob- 
tained thru  any  bookseller  for  sixty  cents  a  copy.  It  contains  all  the 
question  papers  of  1902,  together  with  the  names  of  the  examiners  who 
framed  the  questions  in  each  subject  and  of  the  readers  who  rated  the  answer- 
books  in  each  subject.  It  contains  also  a  brief  account  of  the  organization 
and  aims  of  the  Board. 

Document  No.  ii, December  i,  1902 

This  document  contains  a  list  of  the  subjects  in  which  examinations  were 
offered  in  1903,  the  time  schedule  of  the  examinations  held  June  15-20, 
and  instructions  to  candidates  and  teachers. 

Document  No.  12 January  10,  1903 

This  document  contains  the  constitution  and  plan  of  organization  of  the 
Board,  the  list  of  subjects  in  which  examinations  were  offered  in  1903,  detailed 
definitions  of  the  requirements  in  each  subject,  the  names  of  the  examiners  ap- 
pointed to  frame  the  questions  for  use  at  the  examinations  of  1903,  the  time 
schedule  of  the  examinations  held  June  15-20,  1903,  and  instructions  to 
candidates  and  teachers.  A  copy  of  this  document  will  be  sent  to  any  ad- 
dress upon  receipt  of  ten  cents  in  postage  stamps. 

Document  No.  13 March  15,  1903 

List  of  places  at  which  arrangements  were  made  for  holding  examinations 
June  15-20,  1903. 

Document  No.  14 April  i,  1903 

Instructions  to  supervisors  in  charge  of  examinations. 

Document  No.  15 August  i,  1903 

List  of  subjects  in  which  examinations  will  be  offered  in  1904.  time  schedule 
of  the  examinations  to  be  held  June  20-25,  1904,  and  revised  instructions  to 
candidates  and  teachers. 

Examination  Questions  of  1903,       .        .        .        August  15,  1903 

This  volume,  published  for  the  Board  by  Ginn  &  Co.,  may  be  obtained 
thru  any  bookseller  for  sixty  cents  a  copy.  It  is  similar  in  form  to  the 
previous  volumes  of  examination  questions.  It  contains  116  pages  and  is 
provided  with  an  index. 
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A  modification  was  made  in  the  blank  of  appli- 
Administration      cation  use(J  fof  ^  examinations  of  thJs  year> 

whereby  the  detachable  second  sheet  gave  the. 
college  information  as  to  what  subjects  had  been  offered  by 
the  candidates  with  the  teacher's  approval.  In  this  way  it  was 
made  possible  for  each  college  to  carry  out  its  own  policy  with 
respect  to  examinations  taken  by  candidates  without  the  au- 
thorization of  their  teachers. 

An  administrative  regulation  was  suggested  in  the  second 
annual  report  of  the  secretary  and  adopted  at  the  last  annual 
meeting  of  the  Board,  to  the  effect  that  an  extra  fee  of  five 
dollars  should  be  required  of  candidates  failing  to  file  their 
applications  on  or  before  the  dates  specified  in  the  publications 
of  the  Board.  This  regulation  was  adopted  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  increasing  the  revenues  of  the  Board,  but  simply  to 
bring  more  effectively  to  the  attention  of  candidates  the  desira- 
bility of  conforming  to  its  published  requirements.  Of  the 
1620  candidates  presenting  themselves  for  examination  this 
year,  over  one  hundred  were  obliged,  under  the  operation  of 
this  regulation,  to  pay  an  extra  fee. 

It  is  worthy  of  note,  however,  that  the  applications  filed  by 
candidates  this  year  were  in  general  filled  out  much  more  ac- 
curately and  intelligently  than  in  previous  years.  Candidates 
and  their  teachers  are  becoming  more  familiar  with  the 
forms  and  the  methods  of  the  Board.  Notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  the  number  of  candidates  this  year  exceeded  last  year's 
number  by  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty,  the  number  of 
applications  incorrectly  or  incompletely  filled  out  was  this  year 
far  less  than  last  year. 

There  has  been  an  increased  use  of  the  Board's  examina- 
tions as  a  basis  for  the  award  of  competitive  scholarships,  and 
information  has  come  to  the  secretary  that  at  a  number  of 
points  local  influences  are  working  for  the  establishment  of 
new  scholarships  to  be  awarded  on  the  basis  of  the  ex- 
aminations. 

Four  institutions — Adelphi  College.  Colgate  University, 
Mount  Holyoke  College,  and  Wellesley  College — have  defi- 
nitely withdrawn   their   separate   examinations   hitherto  held 
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in  June,  bringing  the  number  of  institutions  that  have  taken 
this  action  up  to  ten.  The  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology this  year  for  the  first  time  held  no  entrance  examina- 
tions outside  of  Boston,  and  one  hundred  young  men  were 
examined  by  the  Board  for  admission  to  that  institution. 

The  secretary  was  much  concerned  this  year  to  learn  that 
thru  a  lack  of  sufficient  information  in  regard  to  the  exami- 
nations of  the  Board  many  candidates,  to  whom  the  exam- 
inations would  have  been  most  useful,  were  prevented  from 
taking  them.  Even  after  the  close  of  the  examinations,  the 
secretary  received  a  considerable  number  of  letters  inquiring 
as  to  the  dates  of  the  examinations  and  the  places  at  which 
they  were  to  be  held.  It  seems  very  desirable  that  the  colleges 
and  universities  accepting  the  examinations  of  the  Board 
should  make  more  adequate  announcements  in  their  circulars  of 
information.  They  should  publish,  at  least,  the  dates  of  the 
examinations,  and  a  statement  that  an  application  upon  a 
blank  form,  to  be  obtained  from  the  secretary  of  the  Board, 
must  be  filed  at  a  specified  period  in  advance  of  the 
examinations. 

The    examiners    for    1903    were    appointed 

Work  of  the  Ex-  before  the  close  0f  December,   1002,  so  that 

amtners  * 

work  upon  most  of  the  question  papers  was 
begun  during  the  Christmas  holidays.  The  full  list  of  ex- 
aminers for  1903  was  as  follows: 

BOTANY 

William  Francis  Ganong  Professor  of  Botany,  Smith  College 

University  of  New  Brunswick,   A.   B.,  1884,  and    A.  M.,  1886  ;  Harvard  University,  A.  B., 
1887  ;  University  of  Munich,  Ph.  D.,  1804. 

Byron  David  Halsted Professor  of  Botany  and  Horticulture,  Rutgers  Collrge 

.  Michigan    State   College,    B.    S.,    1871,    and    M.    S.,    1874;     Harvard    University,    S.    D., 

1878. 

Edward  Lyman  Morris,  Head  of  the   Department  of  Biology,  Washington  High 
Schools,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Amherst  College,  A.  B.,  1891,  and  A.  M.,  1895. 

CHEMISTRY 

Henry  Paul   Talbot,   Professor  of   Analytical  Chemistry,   Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  S.  B.,  1885 ;  Leipsic  University,  Ph.  D.,  1890. 
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Leverett  Mears Professor  of  Chemistry,  Williams  College 

Amherst  College,  A.  B.,  1874 ;  Gdttingen,  Ph.  D.,  1876  ;  Williams  College,  M.  A.,  1888. 
Albert  C.  Hale Teacher  in  the  Boys'  High  School,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

University  of  Rochester,  A.  M.,  1872  ;  University  of  Heidelberg,  Ph.  D.,  1880. 

DRAWING 

John  Henry  Barr Professor  of  Machine  Design,  Cornell  University 

University  of  Minnesota,  B.  M.  E.,  1883,  and  M.  S.,  1888  ;  Cornell  University,  M.   M.  E., 
1889. 

Alfred  Dwight  Foster    Hamlin,    Adjunct    Professor   of    Architecture,    Columbia 
University. 
Amherst  College,  A.  B.,  1875,  lnd  A.  M.,  1885. 
Manton  Elwell  Merchant,  Teacher  in  the  Erasmus  Hall   High  School,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

ENGLISH 

Francis  Hovey  Stoddard Professor  of  English,  New  York  University 

Amherst  College,  A.  B.,  1869,  and  A.  M„  1886. 

Edward  Everett  Hale.  Jr Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  Logic,  Union  College 

Harvard  University,  A.  B.,  1883  ;  University  of  Halle,  Ph.  D.,  1892. 

Helen  Josephine  Robins Teacher  in  Miss  Baldwin's  School,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

Bryn  Mawr  College,  A.  B.,  1892. 

FRENCH 

Edwin  Seelye  Lewis Professor  of  Romance  Languages,  Princeton  University 

Wabash  College,  A.  B.,  1888,  and  A.  M.,  1891  ;  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Ph.  D.,  1892. 

Jean  Charlemagne  Bracq Professor  of  Modern  Languages,  Vassar  College 

McGill  University,  A.  B.,  1881. 

Isidore  Henry  Bowles  Spiers,  Teacher  in  William  Penn  Charter  School,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 
Oxford  University,  B.  A.,  1878,  and  M.  A.,  1880. 

GEOGRAPHY 

Albert    Perry    Brigham,    Professor   of   Geology  and    Natural     History,    Colgate 
University. 
Colgate  University,  A.  B.,  1879,  and  A.  M.,  188a  ;  Harvard  University,  A.  M.,  1892. 

William  North  Rice Professor  of  Geology,  Wesleyan  University 

Wesleyan  University,  A.  B.,  1865;  Yale  University,  Ph.,    D.,    1867;  Syracuse  University, 
LL.  D.,  1886. 

Frank  Carney Vice-Principal  of  the  Ithaca  High  School,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Cornell  University,  A.  B.,  1902. 

GERMAN 

Marion  Dexter  Learned Professor  of  German,  University  of  Pennsylvania 

Dickinson  College,  A.  B.,  1880,  and  A.  M.,  1883  ;  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Ph.  D.,  1887. 

Hans  Froelicher Professor  of  German,  Woman's  College  of  Baltimore 

University  of  Zurich,  Ph.  D.,  1888. 

Thomas    Bertrand    Bronson,   Teacher   in    Lawrenceville  School,    Lawrenceville, 
N.J. 
University  of  Michigan,  A.  B.,  i83i,  and  A.  M.,  1886. 
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GREEK 

Herbert  Weir  Smyth Professor  of  Greek,  Harvard  University 

Swarthmore  College,  A.  B.,  1876  ;  Harvard  University,  A.  B.,   1878  ;  University  of  Gottin- 

gen,  Ph.  D.,  1884. 
Edward  Henry  Spieker,  Associate  Professor  of  Greek  and  Latin,  Johns  Hopkins 
University 

Johns  Hopkins  University,  A.  B.,  1870,  and  Ph.  D.,  1882. 
Robert  Porter  Keep Principal  of  the  Norwich  Academy,  Norwich,  Conn. 

Yale  University,  B.  A.,  1865,  and  Ph.  D.,  1869. 

HISTORY 

Lucy  Maynard  Salmon. Professor  of  History,  Vassar  College 

University  of  Michigan,  A.  B.,  1876,  and  A.  M.,  1883. 
William  Isaac  Hull Professor  of  History,  Swarthmore  College 

Johns  Hopkins  University,  A.  B.,  1889,  and  Ph.  D.,  1892. 

Henry  Pitt  Warren Headmaster  of  the  Albany  Academy,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Yale  University,  A.  B.,  1870  ;  Rutgers  College,  L.  H.  D.,  1893. 

LATIN 

Charles  Edwin  Bennett Professor  of  Latin,  Cornell  University 

Brown  University,  A.  B.,  1878. 
John  Howell  Westcott Musgrave  Professor  of  Latin,  Princeton  University 

Princeton  University,  A.  B.,  1877  ;  A.  M.,  1880,  and  Ph.  D.,  1887. 
William  Henry  Klapp.  .Headmaster  of  the  Episcopal  Academy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Harvard  University,  A.  B.,  i87r  ;  University  of  Pennsylvania,  M.  D.,  1876. 

MATHEMATICS 

Charlotte  Angas  Scott Professor  of  Mathematics,  Bryn  Mawr  College 

University  of  London,  B.  Sc,  1882  ;  D.  Sc.,  1885. 
William  Henry  Metzler Professor  of  Mathematics,  Syracuse  University 

Toronto  University,  A.  B.,  1888  ;  Clark  University,  Ph.  D.,  1892. 

John  S.  French Teacher  in  the  Jacob  Tome  Institute,  Port  Deposit,  Md. 

Bowdoin  College,  A.  B.,  1895  \  Clark  University,  Ph.  D.,  1898. 

PHYSICS 

Edward  Leamington  Nichols Professor  of  Physics,  Cornell  University 

Cornell  University,  B.  S.,  1875  ;  University  of  Gbttingen,  Ph.  D.,  1879. 

William  Suddards  Franklin Professor  of  Physics,  Lehigh  University 

University  of  Kansas,  B.  S-,  1887,  and  M.  S.,  1888  ;  Cortiell  University.  D.  Sc,  1901. 

Frank  Rollins Teacher  in  the  Morris  High  School,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Wesleyan  University,  A.  B-,  1889  :  Columbia_University,  Ph.  D.,  1902. 

SPANISH 

Hugo  Albert  Rennert,  Professor  of  Romanic  Languages  and  Literatures,  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania. 
University  of   Pennsylvania,  B.   Sc,   1876,  LI*.  B.,   1881,  and    M.    A.,    1890 ;  University  of 
Freiburg,  Ph.  D.,  1S92. 

Fonger  DeHaan Associate  Professor  of  Spanish,  Bryn  Mawr  College 

Johns  Hopkins  University,  Ph.  D.,  1895. 

Federico  Edelmann,  Teacher  in  the  DeWitt  Clinton   High   School,  New  York, 

N.  Y. 
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As  in  previous  years,  suggestions  relative  to  the  examina- 
tions received  from  various  sources  by  the  secretary,  were 
submitted  to  the  examiners  and  proved  to  be  of  great  value. 

The  secretary  cannot  too  strongly  urge  that  teachers  and 
others  interested  in  the  examinations,  will  continue  to  give 
the  Board  the  benefit  of  their  advice  and  assistance. 

The  committee  on  revision  conducted  its  operations  on  a 
plan  somewhat  different  from  that  pursued  in  previous  years. 
The  five  representatives  of  the  secondary  schools  met  on  Feb- 
ruary 21  to  make  a  preliminary  examination  of  the  question 
papers  submitted  by  the  examiners.  The  day  was  spent  in 
a  careful  study  of  the  papers,  and  as  a  result  the  secretary  was 
able  to  transmit  to  the  examiners  a  number  of  important  sug- 
gestions. On  March  6  the  entire  committee,  consisting  of 
the  thirteen  chief  examiners  and  the  five  representatives  of 
the  secondary  schools,  met  to  pass  finally  upon  the  questions. 
The  committee  at  first  met  in  two  sections,  one  section  consid- 
ering the  papers  in  Latin,  Greek,  French,  German,  and  Spanish, 
the  other  section  considering  the  papers  in  mathematics,  physics, 
chemistry,  botany,  geography,  and  drawing.  The  papers  in 
history  and  English  were  then  considered  in  joint  session,  and 
before  adjournment  a  number  of  points  relative  to  the  other 
papers  were  also  discussed  in  the  committee  of  the  whole.  All 
of  the  members  of  the  committee  on  revision  felt  that  the 
work  of  the  committee  was  done  much  more  effectively  by 
reason  of  the  new  arrangements  made  this  year. 

The  examinations  were  held  during  the  week 
tions*       an"n*"    beginning  Monday.  June   15,   in  accordance 

with  the  time  schedule  printed  on  pages  44- 
45  of  Document  No.  12.  The  total  number  of  candidates  ex- 
amined was  1620,  an  increase  of  258  over  the  number  examined 
in  1902.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  candidates  outside  of 
the  Middle  States  and  Maryland  is  especially  noteworthy, 
being  at  the  rate  of  almost  54  per  cent. 

The  examinations  were  held  at  134  points,  of  which  128  were 
in  the  United  States,  five  in  Europe,  and  one  in  South  America, 
as  shown  in  the  following  table : 
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Places  at  which  Examinations  were  Held   June  15-20,  1903,   and   the 
Number  of  Candidates  for  Examination  at  each  Place 


North  Atlantic  Division 
Maine  : 

Bangor 0 

Portland 15 

—  15 

New  Hampshire  : 

Concord o 

Exeter 8 

—  8 

Vermont  : 

Burlington I 

Saxton's  River o 

—  1 
Massachusetts : 

Adams 13 

Boston   42 

Fall  River 2 

Great   Barrington 2 

Norwood 5 

South  Hadley 10 

Springfield 27 

Wellesley 16 

Worcester 8 

125 

Rhode  Island  : 

Providence 4 

Connecticut  : 

Bridgeport 18 

Hartford 14 

Lakeville 9 

New  Haven 13 

New   London 1 

Pomfret  Center o 

Salisbury 2 

Stamford 14 

—  71 

New  York  : 

Albany 7 

Binghamton 6 

Brooklyn 75 

Buffalo 13 

Elmira 2 


New  York — Continued : 

Geneva. 1 

Hamilton 2 

Ithaca 51 

Lake    Placid 2 

Manlius 7 

New  Paltz 2 

New  York  : 

Barnard  College 194 

Columbia  University 434 

New      York      University : 

University   Heights 3 

Washington  Square 3* 

Ossining 6 

Port  Richmond I 

Poughkeepsie    25 

Rochester    7 

Schenectady 2 

Syracuse 11 

Utica 7 

VVatertown 2 

892 

New  Jersey  : 

Asbury  Park 5 

Bordentown, 19 

Jersey  City 8 

Morristown n 

Newark 33 

New  Brunswick 10 

Paterson 7 

Plainfield 10 

Princeton 9 

Trenton 9 

121 

Pennsylvania  : 

Allegheny 29 

Bethlehem 3 

Bradford 3 

Erie I 

Harrisburg I 

Lancaster 11 

Mercersburg 6 

Pennsburg I 

Philadelphia 29 

Reading I 
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Pennsylvania : 

Uniontown 3 

Warren 2 

Washington o 

Wilkes-Barre 8 

Williamsport 3 


Louisiana  : 
Monroe  . 


Texas : 

Austin 1 

El  Paso 2 

Houston ....  2 


South  Atlantic  Division 
Delaware  : 

Wilmington 


Arkansas  : 
Little  Rock 


Maryland  : 

Baltimore 15 

Port  Deposit 7 

—  22 


District  of  Columbia  : 
Washington 

Virginia : 

Atlantic   City 


19 


West  Virginia. 


North  Carolina  : 

Asheville    2 

Warrenton 1 


—     3 


South  Carolina. 


Georgia  : 

Atlanta o 

Savannah 3 


—     3 


Florida : 
Jacksonville 


Oklahoma o 

Indian  Territory o 

North  Central  Division 
Ohio: 

Akron 4 

Cincinnati 8 

Cleveland 37 

Columbus 2 

Toledo     0 

Youngstown 7 

—  58 

Indiana  : 

Fort  Wayne 3 

Indianapolis 3 

—  6 

Illinois  : 

Chicago 48 

Rock  Island 4 

—  52 

Michigan  : 

Albion I 

Detroit 6 


South  Central  Division 
Kentucky  : 
Louisville 


18 


Tennessee  : 

Chattanooga I 

Memphis 2 

Nashville 1 


Alabama  : 

Mobile o 

Montgomery 5 


—     5 


Wisconsin  : 
Milwaukee. 


Mississippi. 


Minnesota  : 

Duluth 3 

Faribault 5 

Princeton I 

St.  Paul 3 

—   12 

Iowa  : 

Dubuque   I 

Newton I 

Sioux  City 0 
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Missouri  :  California  : 

Kansas  City 8  Belmont 6 

St.   Louis 3  Los  Angeles 2 

—  11         Nordhoff 3 


North  Dakota. 

South  Dakota. 

Nebraska  : 
Omaha  .... 


San  Mateo 2 


13 


Kansas 

Western  Division 
Montana  : 

Helena 


Wyoming 

Colorado  : 

Denver 7 

Pueblo 1 


New  Mexico. 
Arizona 


Insular    Territories    and    Depend- 
encies 
Hawaii  : 

0  Honolulu 10 

Porto  Rico  : 

Ponce o 

1  San  Juan o 

—     o 
o 
Foreign 
England  : 

London 2 

8     France  : 

Paris     1 


Utah: 

Salt  Lake  City. 

Nevada 

Idaho  

Washington 

Oregon  : 


Germany  : 

Dresden 2 

Strassburg o 

—      2 

Switzerland  : 

Geneva I 


Uruguay  : 
Montevideo. 


Portland. 


1 

1620 

The  following  table  classifies  the  candidates  for  examina- 
tion according  to  residence : 

TABLE  II 
Candidates  for  Examination  Classified  according  to  Residence 


Residence 

North  Atlantic  Division 


Number        Residence 

South  Atlantic  Division 


Maine 18 

New  Hampshire 6 

Vermont 4 

Massachusetts 108 

Rhode  Island 5 

Connecticut   63 

New  York 800 

New  Jersey 159 

Pennsylvania 102 


Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia. 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 


Number 


I 
22 

12 

7 
2 

2 
O 

3 

2 


1265 


5i 
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Residence 

North  Central  Division 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin  

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas , 


190 


Number 

3 

o 

12 

....  i 
...  o 
4 
....  o 
....  o 
....         I 

...  2 

....  12 

—     35 

Insular  Territories  and  Depend- 
encies 

Hawaii 10 

Porto  Rico 0 


Number  Residence 

Western    Division 

74  Montana 

7  Wyoming 

49  Colorado 

15  New  Mexico 

II  Arizona 

11  Utah 

4  Nevada 

11  Idaho. . ." 

1  Washington 

I  Oregon   

4  California 

2 


South  Central  Division 


4 

6 

6 

...        10 

4 

Foreign 

Cuba 

England   . . . 

France 

Germany  . . , 

Japan    

Mexico 

Switzerland. 


Residence  not  given. 


—     52 


—  10 

2 

1 
I 

0 

1 
1 
1 

—  7 
10 
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The  following  table  classifies  the  candidates  for  examina- 
tion according  to  age: 

TABLE   III 
Candidates  for   Examination  Classified  according  to  Age 


age 
Fourteen 
Fifteen 
Sixteen 
Seventeen 
Eighteen 
Nineteen 
Twenty 
Twenty-one 
Twenty-two 
Twenty-three 
Twenty-four 
Twenty -five 


Number  of  Candidates 


years. 


99 
2  54 

449 
373 
230 

91 
31 
18 

12 

3 

4 
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Age                                                                                                Number  of  Candidates 

Twenty-six  " 2 

Twenty-seven  "  2 

Twenty-eight  "  o 

Twenty-nine  "  2 

Thirty  "  2 

Thirty-one  "  ; 2 

Thirty-two  "  2 

Thirty-three  "  2 

Thirty-four  "  1 

Thirty-six  "  I 

Thirty-eight  "  I 

Thirty-nine  "  1 

Forty-nine  "  1 

Fifty-three  "  ...  1 

Age  not  stated 23 
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The  following  table  classifies  the  candidates  for  examina- 
tion according  to  the  secondary  school  attended : 

TABLE  IV 

Candidates  for  Examination  Classified  according  to  Schools 
North  Atlantic  Division 
Maine  : 

Auburn Edward  Little  High  School 2 

Bethel Gould  Academy I 

New  Castle Lincoln  Academy 1 

Portland High  School 9 

The  Waynflete  School I 

Westbrook High  School I 

New  Hampshire  : 

Concord St.  Paul's  School 7 

Exeter Phillips  Exeter  Academy 5 

Gorham High  School I 

Nashua High  School I 

Plymouth Holderness  School I 

Massachusetts  : 

Adams High  School I 

Amesbury High  School 2 

Andover Phillips  Academy 2 

Ashburnham Cushing  Academy 2 

Boston Classical  School  for  Girls 3 

English  H  igh  School 1 

Emerson's  (Miss)  School  for  Girls I 

Winsor's  (Miss)  School I 

Braintree High  School I 
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Cambridge Country  School I 

Gilman  School I 

High  School 1 

Ingol's  (Miss)  School I 

Latin  School 2 

Chelmsford High  School i 

Chicopee H  igh  School I 

Dorchester Shawmut  School I 

Duxbury Powder  Point  School I 

Gloucester High  School 2 

Grafton High  School I 

Great  Barrington Searles  High  School I 

Groton Groton  School 2 

Holliston High  School I 

Holyoke High  School 4 

Hudson High  School 2 

Ipswich Manning  High  School I 

Lawrence High  School I 

Leicester High  School 1 

Lenox High  School I 

Littleton High  School 2 

Lowell Hill's  (Miss)  Private  School I 

Ludlow High  School I 

Natick Walnut  Hill  School 5 

North  Adams Drury  High  School 12 

Northampton H  igh  School 4 

Burnham  School  for  Girls I 

Northfield Northfield  Seminary 7 

Norton Wheaton  Seminary 2 

Norwood High  School 4 

Pepperel High  School I 

Pittsfield High  School 2 

Hall  School  for  Girls 3 

Roxbury High  School I 

Salem High  School I 

Saugus H  igh  School 2 

South  Brain  tree Thayer  Academy 2 

Springfield    Central  High  School 9 

Mechanic  Arts  High  School I 

St.  Joseph's  Normal  College ....  I 

Swampscott High  School 2 

Taunton High  School I 

Waltham High  School I 

Wellesley Dana  Hall I 

West  Newton Allen  School I 

High  School I 

West  Springfield High  School 3 

Weymouth High  School I 

Worcester High  School    3 

Worcester  Academy 3 

Highland  Military  Academy    1 
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Rhode  Island  : 

Providence University  School I 

Lincoln  School I 

Manual  Training  High  School I 

Connecticut  : 

Branford    High  School I 

Bridgeport High  School .' 16 

Enfield High  School I 

Hartford High  School 4 

Lakeville Hotchkiss  School 7 

Taconic  School 2 

Lynn Boxwood  School I 

Middletown High  School I 

New  Haven Hillhouse  High  School 4 

University  School 2 

New  London .........  Williams  Memorial  Institute I 

Norwalk Connecticut  Military  Academy 2 

Rockville High  School    I 

Salisbury St.  Austin's  School 2 

Seymour . High  School I 

Simsbury Bridge's  (Mrs. )  Private  School 2 

South  Norwalk High  School 2 

Stamford    Betts  Academy 10 

Katharine  Aiken  School    I 

Manor  School 2 

Suffield Suffield  Academy I 

Torrington High  School I 

Wallingford Choate  School I 

Waterbury High  School 2 

St.  Margaret's  School I 

Watertown Taft's  School 2 

West  Hartford High  School 2 

Winsted Gilbert  School 2 

New  York  : 

Albany High  School I 

Female  Academy I 

St.  Agnes  School 2 

Auburn Auburn  Academic  H  igh  School I 

Binghamton High  School 5 

Lady  Jane  Gray  School I 

Brooklyn Adelphi  Academy 9 

Boys'  High  School 33 

Latin  School 3 

Erasmus  Hall  High  School 13 

Girls'  High  School 4 

Hall's  (Miss)  School I 

Manual  Training  High  School 2 

Polytechnic  Preparatory  School 16 

Pratt  Institute 2 
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Buffalo Franklin  School 2 

Masten.Park  High  School I 

St.  Margaret's  School 2 

Underwood  School I 

Canandaigua Granger  Place  School 2 

Cornwall Cornwall  Heights  School    I 

Cortland State  Normal  School I 

Dobbs  Ferry Masters'  ( M  isses)  School I 

Elmira Free  Academy I 

Flushing High  School. ...          I 

Garden  City St.  Paul's  School 3 

Geneva I)e  Lancey  School I 

Hamilton Colgate  Academy '.  i 

Irvington High  School   3 

Ithaca Cascadilla  School 22 

1 1  igh  School 10 

University  Preparatory  School 2 

Jamaica Stale  Normal  School 2 

Lawrence ....  High  School I 

Lockport High  School I 

Matvlius St.  John's  School 7 

Middle  Granville  . .    . .  Union  School I 

Montour  Falls Cook  Academy   I 

Mount  Vernon High  School 2 

I.ockwood  Collegiate  School 2 

Newburg Newburg  Academy 2 

New  Brighton Staten  Island  Academy 2 

Botsford's  ( M  isses)  School I 

New  Paltz State  Normal  School 2 

New  Rochelle H  igh  School 2 

New  York Allen  School 3 

Barnard  Classes 7 

Barnard  School  for  Boys 1 1 

Barnard  School  for  Girls I 

Berkeley  School 6 

Blake  School 3 

Brearley  School 8 

Browning  School I 

Chapin  Collegiate  School 2 

Coaching  School I 

College  of  the  City  of  New  York 5 

Collegiate  School 6 

Columbia  Grammar  School 26 

Columbia  Institute 4 

Comstock   School ■        ....  1 

Cooper  Union I 

Cutler  School 11 

DeWitt  Clinton  High  School 65 

Dwight  School 12 
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New  York  : East  Side  Evening  High  School 2 

Ely's  (Misses)  School 2 

Ethical  Culture  School 6 

Finch's  (Mrs. )  School I 

Friends'  Seminary 4 

Gerrish's  (Miss)  School 3 

Groff  School .' 4 

Hamilton  Institute 1 

High  School  of  Commerce 2 

Horace  Mann  School 64 

Irving  School 9 

Jaudon's  ( M  isses)  School I 

Kohut  School 3 

Lake  School I 

Le  Baron  Drumm  School 2 

Madison  School  for  Girls I 

Manhattan  College I 

Morgan's,  Leslie  (Mrs.)  School 2 

Morningside  School I 

Morris  High  School 43 

Morse  and  Rogers  School 3 

Nathan  Hale  School 2 

New  York  Collegiate  Institute I 

New  York  Preparatory  School 6 

Normal  College I 

Ornstein's  (Miss)  Classes 5 

Park  Avenue  School 2 

Rayson's  (Misses)  School 4 

Rugby  Military  Academy I 

Sachs's  Collegiate  Institute  for  Boys 24 

Sachs's  Collegiate  Institute  for  Girls 8 

Schmidt's  Institute 1 

Senftner  School 4 

St.  Ann's  School 2 

St.  John  Baptist  School I 

St.  Mary's  School 3 

Syms  School 3 

Trinity  School 31 

Wadleigh  High  School 28 

Woodbridge  School 13 

Wright  Oral  School I 

Niagara  Falls High  School 3 

Nyack Hudson  River  Military  Academy 1 

Ossining Mount  Pleasant  Academy 6 

Peekskill Mohegan  Lake  School 4 

Peekskill  Military  Academy 2 

St.  Gabriel's  School I 

Phelps High  School..        I 

Plattsburg High  School 1 
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Port  Richmond High  School I 

Poughkeepsie H  igh  School I 

Lyndon  Hall.  ■ 6 

Putnam  Hall 7 

Quincy  School 8 

Riverview  Military  Academy 

Richmond  Hill High  School 

Riverhead High  School 

Rochester East  High  School 

Rye Rye  Seminary 

Saratoga H  igh  School 

Saugerties High  School    

Scarsdale St.  David's  Hall 

Stapleton High  School 

Syracuse High  School 

Classical  School 

Jenner's  Preparatory  School 

University 

Tarrytown Irving  Institute 

Hackley  School 

Troy High  School 

Emma  Willard  School 

Union  Springs Oakwood  Seminary 

Utica Balliol  School 

Free  Academy 

Utica  Preparatory  School 

Warwick Warwick  Institute 

Watertown High  School 

Benheld  Snyder  School 

Webster High  School 

West  New  Brighton. . .  Westerleigh  Collegiate  Institute 

White  Plains Strecker's  (Miss)  School 

Woodside II igh  School 

Yonkers High  School 20 

Halsted  School 2 

New  Jersey  : 

Andover Punchard  School 

Asbury  Park High  School 

Atlantic  City High  School , 

Atlantic    Highlands.  .  .High  School 

Bayonne High  School 

Bergen  Point  School , 

Bellville High  School 

Belvidere Bclvidere  Academy 

Blairstown ...  Blair  Academy 3 

Bioom6eld High  School I 

Bordentown Bordentown  Military  Institute 17 

Burlington St.  Mary's  Hall 2 

Dover    High  School 2 
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East  Orange High  School 7 

Elizabeth Battin  High  School 2 

Pingry  School 1 

Vail-Dean  School I 

Englewood High  School 2 

Hoboken Hoboken  Academy 3 

High  School " 1 

Stevens  School 3 

Jersey  City Bergen  School  for  Girls 2 

Hasbrouck  Institute 3 

High  School 5 

Kearny High  School 1 

Lawrenceville Lawrenceville  School 8 

Long  Branch Chattle  High  School I 

Montclair .  Cloverside  School I 

High  School 4 

Military  Academy 2 

Moorestown Public  High  School I 

Moorestown  Academy I 

Morristown Dana's  (Miss)  School 2 

High  School..    2 

Morristown  School 4 

Newark Craven's  (Miss)  School I 

High  School 7 

Newark  Academy 13 

New  Brunswick Anable's  (Misses)  School I 

Rutgers  Preparatory  School 3 

Orange Beard's  (Miss)  School I 

Carteret  Academy 1 

High  School 3 

Passaic High  School 1 

Paterson Graves'  (Miss)  School I 

High  School I 

Hoover's  (Miss)  School 3 

Paterson  Academy 1 

Paterson  Military  School I 

Perth  Amboy High  School 2 

Plainfield High  School 4 

Leal's  (Mr.)  School 3 

Princeton   High   School 3 

Princeton  School 5 

Red  Bank     High  School 2 

Shrewsbury  Academy I 

Rutherford High  School I 

Somerville High  School 1 

Summit Cedarcroft  School I 

High  School 2 

Trenton New  Jersey  State  Model  School 1 

Union High  School I 

Westfield High  School 4 
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Pennsylvania  : 

Allegheny Allegheny  Preparatory  School 2 

Bala Roney's  ( Miss)  School I 

Bangor H  igh  School I 

Bethlehem Bethlehem  Preparatory  School 2 

Moravian  Seminary I 

Bloomsburg State  Normal  School I 

Braddock High  School 2 

Bradford High  School 3 

Carbondale High  School I 

Clarion State  Normal  School I 

Easton Lerch's  Preparatory  School I 

East  Stroudsburg State  Normal  School I 

Erie High  School I 

Harrisburg Sargcant-Bent  School I 

Hazelton    H  igh  School I 

Hollidaysburg     H  igh  School 1 

Johnstown High  School I 

Kingston Wyoming  Seminary 3 

Lancaster Franklin  and  Marshall  Academy I 

High  School I 

Stahr's  ( Miss)  School I 

Yeates  School 3 

Lebanon H  igh  School 2 

Lexington Lexington  Military  Institute I 

Mercersburg Mercersburg  Academy 6 

Millersville State  Normal  School I 

Myerstown Albright  College I 

Newcastle H  igh  School 1 

Ogontz Cheltenham  Academy 2 

Ogontz  School I 

Pennsburg Perkiomen  Seminary   l 

Philadelphia Blight  School I 

Brown  Preparatory  School 2 

Case  and  Child  School I 

Central  High  School I 

Chestnut  Hill  Academy I 

De  Lancey  School I 

Episcopal  Academy 2 

Friends'  Central  School I 

High  School  for  Girls 2 

Hill's  (Miss)  School 2 

I lolman  School  for  Girls I 

North  Eastern  Manual  Training  High  School I 

William  Penn  Charter  School I 

Pittsburg Alinda  College  Preparatory  Schcol 3 

High  School 3 

Shadyside  Academy 4 

Pottstown... Hill  School 1 
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Scranton. Bryn  Mawr  School I 

Steelton High  School I 

Uniontown Darlington's  (Miss)  School 3 

Warren Friday's  (Miss)  School I 

Wayne St.  Luke's  School 3 

Westtown Westtown  Boarding  School  . . . I 

Wilkes-Barre Wilkes-Barre  Institute 3 

Wilkinsburg High  School I 

York York  Collegiate  Institute ...  I 

South  Atlantic  Division 
Delaware  : 

Dover Wilmington  Conference  Academy I 

Maryland  : 

Baltimore Boys'  Latin  School 3 

Country  School  for  Boys I 

Girls'  Latin  School I 

Marston's  University  School I 

Russell's  (Miss)  School I 

Western  High  School 4 

Port  Deposit Jacob  Tome  Institute 9 

Reistertown Franklin  High  School I 

District  of  Columbia  : 

Washington Central  High  School 4 

Emerson  Institute I 

Friends'  Select  School 2 

H  igh  School I 

McKinley  Manual  Training  School a 

National  Cathedral  School 2 

Washington  School 3 

Virginia  : 

Locust  Dale Locust  Dale  Academy 3 

Norfolk High  School I 

Richmond McGuire's  University  School I 

North  Carolina  : 

Asheville Asheville  School .  •  •  I 

Warrentovvr. High  School I 

South  Carolina  : 

Charleston Female  Seminary x 

Sans  Souci Sans  Souci  School 1 

Georgia  : 

Savannah' Hartridge  School a 

Savannah  Preparatory  School I 

South  Central  Division 
Kentucky  : 

Bowling  Green Potter  College x 
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Louisville Flexner  School a 

High  School  for  Boys I 

High  School  for  Girls 9 

Semple  Collegiate  School 4 

Tennessee  . 

Memphis St.  Mary's    School 2 

Nashville Vanderbilt  University I 

Alabama  : 

Montgomery High  School  for  Girls 1 

Starke's  University  School 3 

Louisiana  : 

Monroe Ouachita  Parish  High  School I 

Texas: 

Houston Gray  Grammar  School I 

High  School I 

San  Marcos Coronal  Institute. I 

Arkansas  : 

Little  Rock Peabody  High  School 2 

North  Central  Division 
Ohio: 

Akron High  School I 

Oak  Place  School 3 

Canton . .    High  School 

Cincinnati Collegiate  School 

Franklin  School 

Technical  School 

Walnut  Hill  High  School 

Cleveland Central  1 1  igh  School 

Hathaway-Brown  School 

Mittleberger's  (Miss)  School i 

University  School 2 

West  High  School 

Columbus Central  1 1  igh  School 

Delaware High  School 

East  Liverpool High  School   

Gambier Kenyon  Military  Academy 

Oxford Miami  University 

Salem H'Bn  School 

Springfield Wittenberger  Academy 

Warren High  School 

Wellsville High  School 2 

Youngstown Rayen  High  School 4 

Indiana  : 

Anderson High  School I 

Fort  Wayne High  School 2 

Indianapolis Manual  Training  High  School I 

Shortridge  High  School    I 
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Illinois : 

Austin.. High  School 2 

Chicago Armour  Institute I 

Francis  Parker  School I 

Harvard  School I 

Hyde  Park  High  School 2 

Kenwood  Institute .' 2 

Kirkland  School   5 

Laboratory  School  of  University  of  Chicago    

Lakeview  High  School  

Latin  School 

Manual  Training  School 

South  Side  Academy 

Stevon  School 

University  School  for  Boys 

University  School  for  Girls 

Highland  Park Northwestern  Military  Academy 

Hinsdale High  School 

Lake  Forest Ferry  Hall 

Monmouth Monmouth  High  School 

Morgan  Park Morgan  Park  Academy . 

Rock  Island High  School 

Michigan  : 

Albion Albion  College 

Bay  City High  School   

Detroit Central  High  School 

Grand  Rapids    ...      .  .Central  High  School . 

Kalamazoo High  School 

Lansing High  School 

St.  Joseph High  School   

Wisconsin  : 

Eau  Claire High  School 

Madison University  of  Wisconsin 

Milwaukee Milwaukee  Academy 

West  Division  High  School 

Oshkosh High  School 

Normal  School 

Stevens  Point    High  School 

Minnesota  : 

Detroit High  School 

Duluth High  School 

Faribault Shattuck  School 

Princeton     High  School 

St.  Paul Annie  Wright  Seminary 

Iowa  : 

Davenport High  School 

St.  Katharine's  Hall 

Dubuque    High  School 

Newton. High  School 
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Missouri  : 

Kansas  City Central  High  School 3 

Manual  Training  High  School I 

Prosso  Academy I 

St.  Louis High  School 2 

Smith  Academy I 

Nebraska  : 

Aurora High  School 2 

Omaha H  igh  School I 

Kansas: 

Lawrence University  of  Kansas I 

Western  Division 
Montana  : 

Helena High  School I 

Colorado  : 

Denver East  Side  High  School 2 

High  School 2 

University  School I 

Pueblo High  School I 

Utah: 

Salt  Lake  City High  School I 

Washington  : 

Olympia II  igh  School I 

California  : 

Belmont H  igh  School    2 

Eureka High  School I 

Los  Angeles Girls'  Collegiate  School    I 

Nordhoff Thacher  School 3 

San  Francisco Lyceum  Preparatory  School I 

Murison's  (Miss)  School I 

Santa  Barbara High  School I 

Hawaii  : 

Honolulu High  School 6 

Oahu  College 4 

Foreign 

Cuba  : 

Havana.    Havana  Institute I 

England  : 

Liverpool Merchant  Taylor's  School I 

Bromsgrove Bromsgrove  School I 

France  : 

Paris . . .    Anglo-Saxon  School I 
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Germany  : 

Dresden Franklin  College 2 

Haubinda  (Saxe-Meiningen)  Oberrealschule 2 

Private  Tutors 38 

Preparatory  School  not  stated 71 

Barnard  Students ■ 2 

Columbia  Students I 

Cornell  Students 4 

Wellesley  Students I 

Teachers  College  Students 2 

The  following  table  classifies  the  candidates  for  examina- 
tion according  to  the  class  or  type  of  preparatory  school  at- 
tended : 

table  v 
Candidates    for    Examination    Classified   according  to  Type  of 


Type  of  School 


Secondary  School  Attended 

Number  of  Number  of 


Schools 

Candidates 

Public  high  schools     . 

.     208 

594 

36.7  percent, 

Academies  and  en- 

dowed  schools 

•       75 

310 

19.2 

Private  schools 

.     205 

566 

35.0 

Normal  schools 

11 

13 

.8 

Colleges 

11 

:8 

1.1 

510 


1 501 


Of  the  119  candidates  not  accounted  for  in  this  table  38 
were  prepared  for  the  examinations  by  private  tutors,  10  were 
students  who  took  the  examinations  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
moving entrance  conditions,  and  71  did  not  indicate  the  place 
of  preparation. 

The  following  table  shows  the  several  colleges  and  scientific 
schools  to  which  the  candidates  for  examination  declared  them- 
selves to  be  seeking  admission  : 


TABLE  VI 

Institutions  to  which  Admission  was  Sought  by  Candidates  for 
Examination 

Brown  University I 

Bryn  Mawr  College 28 

Case  School  of  Applied  Science 1 
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Cornell  University 264 

Academic  Department 34 

Technical  Schools 163 

Medical  Department 4 

Law  School 3 

Not  stated 60 

Columbia  U  niversity   654 

Columbia  College 204 

Schools  of  Applied  Science 204 

Barnard  College   187 

Teachers  College 15 

College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 24 

Law  School 2 

Not    stated 18 

Dartmouth  College I 

Harvard  University 3 

Johns  Hopkins  University 3 

Lehigh  University 3 

Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,   University 2 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 99 

Mount  Holyoke  College 58 

New  York   University 14 

University  College ...  2 

School  of  Applied  Science   6 

Medical  Department I 

Not  stated 5 

Princeton   University 28 

Princeton  College     12 

John  C.  Green  Scientific  School 11 

Not   stated 5 

Purdue  University I 

Smith  College     20 

Stevens  Institute  of  Technology 2 

Union  University 4 

University  of    California 5 

University  of  Michigan 4 

University  of  Pennsylvania 4 

Vassar  College 169 

Wellesley  College 93 

Western  Reserve  University 1 

Williams  College 15 

Woman's  College  of  Baltimore 10 

Yale  University 24 

Yale  College 14 

Sheffield  Scientific  School 10 

Preference  not  stated 109 
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As  in  previous  years,  the  readers  assembled  at 
Work     of     the      .  t.  .  '         '  ,    .      „         ,r     , 

Readers  the  offices  of  the  Board  in  New  York,  to 

perform  the  work  of  reading  and  rating  the 
answer-books.  By  this  arrangement  it  was  made  easy,  not 
only  to  secure  uniformity  of  standards,  but- also  to  practice  the 
greatest  possible  economy  of  time.  The  reading  of  the  answer- 
books  began  at  9  o'clock  a.  m.,  on  Tuesday,  June  16,  and  con- 
tinued in  some  subjects  until  the  close  of  the  following  week. 
The  names  of  the  readers  are  given  in  the  following  list : 

BOTANY 

Willard  Winfield  Rowlee Assistant  Professor  of  Botany,  Cornell  University 

Cornell  University,  B.  L.,  1888,  and  D.  Sc,  1803. 
Elizabeth  Carss Principal  of  the  Charlton  School,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Cornell  University,  Ph.  B.,  1895. 

CHEMISTRY 

Robert  William  Hall. . .  .Professor  of  Analytical  Chemistry,  New  York  University 
Princeton  University,  A.  B.,  1873,  and  A.  M.,  1876  ;  Columbia  University,  E.  M.,  1876. 

Charles  Morse  Allen. . .  .Instructor  in  Chemistry,  Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Wesleyan  University,  A.  B.,  1882,  and  A.  M.,  1886. 

Victor  John  Chambers Tutor  in  Organic  Chemistry,   Columbia  University 

University  of  Rochester,  B.  S.,  1895  ;  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Ph.  D.,  1901. 

James  Flack  Norris,  Assistant  Professor  of  Organic  Chemistry,  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  A.  B.,  1892,  and  Ph.  D.,  1895. 

DRAWING 

Ralph  Edward  Mayer,  Adjunct  Professor  of   Mechanical   Engineering,  Columbia 
University 
Columbia  University,  C.  E.,  1879. 
George    Holston. ..  .Instructor   in    Drawing,    Columbia   Grammar    School,    New 
York,  N.  Y. 

ENGLISH 
George   Clinton  Densmore   Odell,    Adjunct  Professor  of  English,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity 
Columbia  University,  A.  B.,  1889;  A.  M.,  1800,  and  Ph.  D-,  1893. 

Margaret  Ball Instructor  in  English,  Mount   Holyoke  College 

Mount  Holyoke  College,  A.  B.,  1900;  Columbia  University,  A.  M.,  1903. 
William   Echard   Golden,  Teacher  in   Polytechnic   Preparatory  School,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 
Indiana  University,  A.  B.,  18S8.  and  A.  M.,  1800. 

Benton  Sullivan  Monroe Instructor  in  English,  Cornell  University 

Cornell  University,  A.  B.,  1896;  A.  M.,  1897,  and  Ph.  D.,  1901. 
Clark  Sutherland  Northup,  Assistant  Professor  of  the  English  Language  and  Lit- 
erature, Cornell  University 
Cornel]  University,  A.  B.,  1893,  and  Ph.  D..  1898. 
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Frances  Melville  Perry Instructor  in  English,  Wellesley  College 

Butler  College,  A.  B.,  1891,  and  A.  M..  1894. 
Ralph  Curtis  Ringwalt Lecturer  in  Public  Speaking,  Columbia  University 

Harvard  University,  A.  B-t  1895,  and  LL.  B.,  1901. 
Martha  Hale  Shackford Instructor  in  English  Literature,  Wellesley  College 

Wellesley  College,  A.  B.,  1896;  Vale  University,  Ph.  D.,  1001. 
Ada  Laura  Snell Instructor  in  English,  Mount  Holyoke  College 

Mount  Holyoke  College,  A.  B.,  1898 

FRENCH 

Albert  Schinz Associate  in  French  Literature,  Bryn  Mawr  College 

University  of    Neuchatel,  A.  B,,  1888,   and    A.  M.,   1889;  University   of   Tubingen,  Ph.  D., 
1894. 

Frank    Elbert    Brooks,  Instructor   in    French,  Teachers    College,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity 
Cornell  University,  A.  B.,  1890. 

Harry  Egerton  Ford,  Professor  of  Romance   Languages,  Washington  and    Jeffer- 
son College 
Toronto  University,  A.  B..  1895,  and  A.  M.,  1900. 

Louise    Holmquist,  Instructor  in    French    in  the  Sachs  Collegiate  Institute,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 
Vassar  College,  A.  B.,  190:. 
Cornelia  Hephzibah  liulkley  Rogers,  Associate  Professor  of    Romance  Languages, 
Vassar  College 
Wellesley  College,  A.  B.,  1884  ;  Yale  University,  Ph.  D.,  1894- 

Louis  Alexandre  Roux Teacher  in  the  Newark  Academy,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Brown  University,  A.  B  ,  1894. 

GEOGRAPHY 

Amadeus   William  Grabau,  Adjunct    Professor   of    Palaeontology,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  S.  B.,  1896;  Harvard  University,  S.  M.,  1898,  and 
S.  O.,  1900. 

Joseph  Moore  Jameson Teacher  in  the  Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cornell  University,  Ph.  B.,  1893. 

GERMAN 

Lawrence  A.  McLouth,  Professor  of  the  German   Language  and   Literature,   New 
York  University 
University  of  Michigan,  A.  B.,  1887. 

Emilie  A.  Flintermann Instructor  in  German,  Mount  Holyoke  College 

University  of  Michigan,  Ph.  B.,  1898. 

George  Maxwell  Howe Instructor  in  German,  Cornell  University 

Indiana  University,  A.  B.,  1894  ;  Cornell  University,  Ph.   D.,  1901. 

August    Prehn,  Teacher   of   German    in  Columbia  Grammar  School,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

University  of  Miinster,  Ph.  D.,  1883. 
Melanie  Constanze    Kichardt,  Teacher  of  (ierman    in   the  Collegiate  School,  New 

York,  N.  Y. 
Rudolf  Tombo,  Sr Tutor  in  German,  Barnard  College 

University  of  Rostock,  Ph.  D.,  1870. 
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GREEK 

William  Nickerson  Bates.. Assistant  Professor  of  Greek,  University  of  Pennsylvania 

Harvard  University,  A.  B.,  1890,  A.  M.,  1891,  and  Ph.  D.,  1893. 

Agnes   Baldwin Teacher   in  the   Barnard  School   for  Girls,   New 

York,  N.  Y. 

Barnard  College,  A.  B.,  1897  ;  Columbia  University.  A.  M.,  1900.      i 

Charles  Knapp Adjunct  Professor  of  Classical  Philology,  Columbia  University 

Columbia  University,  A.  B.,  1887,   A.  M.,  1888,  and  Ph.  D.,  1890. 
Grace  Harriet  Macurdy Associate  Professor  of  Greek,  Vassar  College 

Radcliffe  College,  A.  B.,  1888  ;  Columbia  University,  Ph.  D.,  1903. 

HISTORY 

Frederick   Robertson   Jones,  Associate   in    Economics  and    Politics,  Bryn  Mawr 
College 

Western   Maryland   College,    A.  B.,    1892,    and  A.    M.,  1894 ;  Johns    Hopkins   University, 
Ph.  D.,  1896. 

Elizabeth  Briggs,  Teacher  of  History  in  the  Sachs  Collegiate  Institute,  New  York, 

N.  Y. 
Graduate  of  Harvard  Annex,  1887  ;  Cornell  University,  A.  M.,  1891. 

Arthur   Charles    Howland,    Instructor   in    History,   Teachers   College,  Columbia 

University 
Cornell  University,  A.  B.,  1893  i  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Ph.  D.,  1897. 
George  Douglas  Robins,  Teacher  in  Riverview   Military  Academy,  Poughkeepsie, 

N.  Y. 

Wesleyan  University,  A.  B.,  1898. 

James  Thomson  Shotwell Lecturer  in  History,  Columbia  University 

Toronto  University,  A.  B.,  1898  ;  Columbia  University,  Ph.  D.,  1903. 

LATIN 

Nelson  Glenn  McCrea Professor  of  Latin,  Columbia  University 

Columbia  University,  A.  B.,  1885,  A.  M.,  1886,  and  Ph.  D.,  1888. 

Arthur  Alexis  Bryant,  Instructor  in  Classics,  The  Chapin  Collegiate  School,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 
Harvard  Univeisity  A.  B..  1897,  and  A.  M.,  1898. 

Charles  Joseph  Deghuee Master  in  the  Trinity  School,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Columbia  University,  A.  B.,  1884,  A.  M.,  1885,  and  L.  H.  D.,  1886. 

Susan  Fowler Teacher  of  Latin  in  the  Brearley  School,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Bryn  Mawr  College,  A.  B.,  1895. 

Susan  Braley  Franklin,  Teacher  of  Greek  and  Latin,  Miss  Baldwin's  School,  Bryn 
Mawr,  Pa. 
Bryn  Mawr  College,  A.  B.,  1889,  and  Ph.  D.,  1895. 

Friedrich  Otto   Koenig,  Teacher  of  Latin   in  the  Sachs  Collegiate  Institute,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 
University  of  Munich,  J.  U.  D.,  1887. 

Ferris  Walton  Price Professor  of  Latin,  Swarthmore  College 

Swarthmore  College,  A.  B.,  1874,  and  A.  M.,  1887. 

John  Calvin  Watson Instructor  in  Latin,  Cornell  University 

Harvard  Univeisity,  A.  B.,  1894,  A.  M.,  1900,  and  Ph.  D.,  1902. 
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MATHEMATICS 
Frank  Nelson  Cole Professor  of  Mathematics,  Columbia  University 

Harvard  University,  A.  B.,  1882,  A.  M.  and  Ph.  D.,  1886. 
Grace  Andrews Assistant  in  Mathematics,  Barnard  College 

Wellesley  College,  B.  S.,  1890;  Columbia  University,  A.  M.,  1899,  and  Ph.  D.,  1901. 
Charles  Earl  Bikle,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Mathematics,  Teachers  College,  Colum- 
bia University 

Dickinson  College,  A.  B  ,  1886,  and  A.  M.,  1889. 
Elsa  Bowman Teacher  in  the  Brearley  School,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Bryn  Mawr  College.  A.  B.,  1896. 
Hiram  Henry   Denio,  Instructor  in   Mathematics,  Collegiate  School,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Cornell  University,  B.  S.,  1898. 

Charles  Savage  Forbes Assistant  in  Mathematics,  Columbia  University 

Columbia  University,  A.  B.,  1001,  and  A.  M.,  1903. 

John  R.  Gardner Teacher  of  Mathematics,  Irving  School,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Upper  Iowa  University,  B.  S.,  1890,  and  M.  S.,  1900;  State  University  of  Iowa,  C.  E..  1894. 
Edward  Kasner Tutor  in  Mathematics,  Barnard  College 

College  of  the  City  of   New  York,    B.  S.,  1896  ;  Columbia   University,  A.  M.,  1897,  and 

Ph.  D.,  1899. 

Richard  Morris Instructor  in   Mathematics  and  Graphics,  Rutgers  College 

Rutgers  College,  B.  S.,  1899,  and  M.  S.,  1902. 
Helen  Sleeper  Pearson,  Teacher  of   Mathematics  in   Miss    Baldwin's  School,  Bryn 
Mawr,  Pa. 

Smith  College,  A.  B.,  1881,  and  A.  M.,  1883. 

Roxana  H.  Vivian .Instructor  in   Mathematics,  Wellesley  College 

Wellesley  College,  A.  B.,  1894  ;  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Ph.  D.,  1901. 

Harry  Emmett  Webb Teacher  in  the  Stevens  School,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 

University  of  Rochester,  A.  B.,  1898. 

PHYSICS 

Arthur  Willis  Goodspeed,  Assistant    Professor  of   Physics,  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania 

Harvard  University,  A.  B.,  1884;  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Ph.  D.,  1889. 
Joseph  Moore  Jameson Teacher  in  the  Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cornell  University,  Ph.  B.,  1893. 

Frank  Leo  Tufts Instructor  in   Physics,  Columbia  University 

Antioch   College,   B.  S.,   1891  ;  Harvard    University,    A.    B.,    1894  ;    Columbia  University, 
A.  M.,  1896,  and  Ph.  D.,  1897. 

SPANISH 
Cornelia  Hephzibah  Bulkley  Rogers,  Associate  Professor  of    Romance  Languages, 
Vassar  College 
Wellesley  College,  A.  B.,  1884;  Yale  University,  Ph.   D.,  1894. 

Louis  Alexandre  Roux Teacher  in  the  Newark  Academy,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Brown  University,  A.  B.,  1894.  • 

It  will  be  observed  that  representatives  of  the  secondary 
schools  were  in  every  group  of  readers.  The  total  number  of 
answer-books  (including  laboratory  note-books)  read  once  was 
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14,812,  and  the  total  number  read  by  a  second  reader  was  6,215, 
so  that  the  total  number  of  answer-books  read  once  by  a  single 
reader  was  21,027. 

Under  the  rules  of  the  Board,  every  answer-book  rated  60 
or  below  must  be  examined  independently  by  two  readers.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  uniformity  of 
standards,  especially  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  work,  many  of 
the  books  rated  above  60  were  examined  by  two  or  more 
readers.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  mention  that  the  cost  per 
candidate  of  reading  and  rating  the  answer-books  has  increased 
each  year  since  the  work  of  the  Board  began.  In  1900  the 
cost  per  candidate  was  95  cents,  in  1902  it  was  $1.37.  while 
this  year  it  was  $1.53.  This  increase  is  to  be  explained  to  some 
extent  by  the  fact  that  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the 
average  number  of  answer-books  submitted  by  the  candidates, 
but  is  due  chiefly  to  the  increase  in  the  number  of  readers  from 
a  distance  whose  traveling  and  other  necessary  expenses  are 
defrayed  by  the  Board. 

The  following  table  gives  statistics  in  regard  to  the  number 
of  answer-books  read  in  each  subject : 

TABLE  VII 


Number  of 

Average 

Number  of 

Answf.r- 

Number 

Number  of 

Answer- 

Books  Read 

1 

df  Hours 

Answer- 

Subject 

Books 

a  Second 

Total 

Spent  in 

Books 

Received 

Time 

Reading 

Read  per 
Hour 

Botany 

9 

9 

18  \ 
16  ) 

12 

2.8 

Laboratory  books 

8 

8 

Chemistry 

226 

79 

305  ) 

77i 

7-9 

Laboratory  books 

225 

79 

304  ) 

Drawing 

155 

47 

202 

20 

10 

English 

1857 

510 

2367 

238 

10 

French 

955 

476 

143 1 

223 

6.4 

Geography 

18 

18 

36). 

14 

4-9 

Laboratory  books 

16 

16 

32  ) 

German 

964 

308 

1272 

178 

7-1 

Greek 

1006 

354 

1360 

97i 

13.9 

History 

1068 

5°4 

1572 

288 

5-5 

Latin 

3860 

1953 

5813 

290 

20 

Mathematics 

3860 

1635 

5495 

482* 

11. 4 

Physics 

295 

101 

396  I 

57+ 

13-4 

Laboratory  books 

273 

IOI 

374  * 

Spanish 

17 

17 
6215 

34 

6 
19S4 

5-7 

14,312 

21,027 

10.6 
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On  account  of  the  large  increase  in  the  number  of  answer- 
books  submitted  by  the  candidates,  it  was  not  possible  for  the 
readers  to  complete  their  work  at  as  early  a  date  as  in  previous 
years.  The  first  installment  of  certificates  was  mailed  to  the 
candidates  on  June  30,  and  the  last  installment,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  course  of  the  certificates  of  candidates  examined  in 
Hawaii,  in  Europe,  and  in  South  America,  was  mailed  on 

Jul)'  3- 

A  few  reports  forwarded  to  candidates  required  revision. 
Some  of  the  candidates  at  one  or  more  of  the  examinations 
wrote  their  examination  numbers  incorrectly,  or  omitted  them 
altogether,  while  other  candidates  were  dilatory  in  submitting 
their  laboratory  notebooks  or  submitted  notebooks  which 
were  not  provided  with  the  required  teacher's  certificate.  In 
every  such  case,  where  it  was  possible  to  rectify  the  error  of  the 
candidate,  a  revised  certificate  was  issued. 

In  this  connection  it  is  very  gratifying  to  observe  that,  in 
addition  to  its  strictly  academic  functions,  the  Board  is  ex- 
erting in  another  way  an  important  educational,  or,  perhaps  we 
should  say,  disciplinary  influence.  This  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
increasing  intelligence  and  accuracy  wTith  which  the  candi- 
dates comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  Board.  Not  only 
were  the  various  blank  forms  filed  by  the  candidates  of  this 
year  filled  out  in  a  more  satisfactory  manner  than  last  year, 
but  the  total  number  of  errors  made  by  the  candidates  in  writing 
their  examination  numbers,  in  preparing  their  laboratory  note- 
books, and  in  other  similar  ways,  was  notably  less  than  in  the 
past. 

The  following  table,  which  shows  the  results 
EMmiinations  ^  nf  tne  examinations,  is  of  considerable  inter- 
est when  taken  in  connection  with  the  similar 
tables  published  in  previous  reports: 
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LUctoDer 


■sa 

^3 

8 

I 

1 

ft! 
% 

S 
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0 
A 

1 

6 

i 
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0 

6 

! 

8 

I 

1 

% 

8 
I 

I 

% 

8 
I 

1 

t 

English 

861 

3-8 
5-2 

36.2 

34-3 
1.6.8 

66 
9-4 

9.2 
.9.8 

9.8 
10.5 

74-4 
70.4 

81.0 

79.8 

90.3 

89.6 

b.  Study 

History 

b.  Mediaeval  and  Modern 

'8J7 

172 
59 
345 
408 
43 
41 

4-5 

9-3 
1-7 
1.1 
2.9 
4.6 
4-8 

32b 

20.4 

23-7 
12.2 
130 
11.6 
9-7 

35-S 

35-5 
20.3 
38.3 
35-3 
20-9 
39-1 

7-9 

9.9 
13.6 
22.6 
18.6 
16.3 

7-3 

9-4 

■5-I 
.3.6 
"■5 
13.0 
25.6 
26.8 

'O.I 

9.9 
27.1 

133 
17.2 

20.9 

12.2 

72.5 

65.1 
45-8 
51.6 
51.2 
37.2 
S3-6 

80.4 

75-o 
59-3 
74-2 
69.9 
S3- 5 
61.0 

899 

90.1 

72.0 
86.7 

79.1 
87.8 

Latin 

1068 

698 
706 
414 
640 
43° 

19 

12 

23 

2 
I 

399 
516 

3-5 

1.1 
5-2 
4.1 

2-5 

'5-i 
5-2 

4-3 

1.5 

6.9 

'43 

7.0 
12.0 
22.9 
26.1 
29.8 
21. 1 
50.0 
30.4 
50.0 

4.8 
14.0 

35-0 

19.9 
26.1 
34-3 
45-2 
32.1 
21-1 
8.3 
39- 1 
50.0 

23.6 
25.1 

'7-7 

18.3 
11. 2 
15-7 
12.2 
7-9 

25.0 

4-3 

9.8 
12.8 

14.2 

21.9 
11. 1 
8.2 
6.4 
11.6 
26.3 
16.7 
I3-I 

1 00.0 

12.8 
10.3 

15.2 

31-7 

34-4 

14-7 

7.6 

■3-5 
26.3 

8-7 

47.6 
3'.° 

S3-* 

28.1 
43-3 
61.4 

73-7 
67.0 
57-4 
58.3 
73-9 
100.0 

29.8 
46.0 

70S 

46.4 
54-5 
77- 1 
86.0 
74-9 
57-4 
63-3 
78.3 
100.0 

396 
58.7 

84.7 
68.3 

65.5 
85.3 

92.3 
86.5 

73-7 
100.0 

91.3 

IOO.O 

1 00.0 

52-4 

69.0 

d.  Virgil,  ^Eneid,  I-VX.. 

/.  Sal  lust 

H.  Virgil, Eel. andGeorg. 
i.  Virgu\^Eneid,VlI-XII 
k.  Cicero,  Am.  and  Sen. 
/.  Advanced      Composi- 

m.  Sight  Translation 

Greek 

JS60 

209 
202 
203 
121 

109 
161 

3-9 

5-3 

11.4 

5-9 

3-3 

7-3 
7-4 

lb. 4 

22.5 
30.7 
35-5 
34-7 
100.0 

46 

24.8 

2Q-3 

33-0 
18.3 
34-0 
37-3 

33-o 
35-4 

.2.7 

4.8 
6-4 
6.9 
6.6 

18.3 
8.1 

12.2 
IO.I 

5-4 
3-4 
4.9 

9.2 
5-6 

25.0 

24-4 
27.7 
»4-3 

13.2 

27-5 
18.6 

49-4 

60.8 
60.4 

75-4 
75-2 

1 00.0 

45-o 

67.7 

62.2 

65.6 
66.8 
82.3 
81.8 
100.0 

63.3 

75-8 

74S 

75-5 
72.4 
85-7 
86.8 

100.0 

72.5 

81.4 

c.  Homer,  Iliad,  I-III... 

d.  Homer,IHad,  VI-VIII 

e.  Herodotus 

_/".  Advanced      Composi- 

g.  Sight  Translation 

French 

100b 

625 

279 

58 

7.0 
1.8 

•4 

2b.y 

20.1 
6.9 

3'-l 

37-9 
29.0 
12.3 

7.8 

■4-5 
14.1 
22.8 

b.4 

11.4 
18. 1 
10.5 

21.0 

14-3 
31-5 
54-4 

64.8 

59-8 
36.2 
12.3 

72.6 

74-3 
50.4 
45-o 

78.9 
85-7 

68.S 

45-6 

German 

qb2 

632 
266 
66 

qb4 

15 

973 
887 
401 

63 

44 
92  7 
291 

223 
51 

'■3 

8.1 

3-4 

10.6 

b.Q 
6.7 

20.1 
7-9 

4-5 

1.6 

4.6 

11.3 

19.0 

5-4 
5-9 

15.0 

27.1 
21.4 
22.7 

33-8  ,   '4-9 

33.2  1    10.4 
43.6  ,    12.0 

30.3  |      6.1 

'33 

7-9 
7-5 
10.6 

2'.7 

13-3 
12.0 

19.7 

J0.2 

68.4 
68.4 
63.6 

63.0 

78.8 
80.5 
69.7 

7*-3 
86.7 

88.0 
80.3 

Spanish 

Mathematics 

a.  Elementary 

i.  To  Quadratics... 
ii.  Quadratics,  etc... 
iii.  Progressions,  etc 

b.  Advanced  Algebra 

i.  Series 

ii.  Theory   of   Equa 

25.2 
i3-3 

17.4 
14.1 
12.0 

6.3 

9.1 
22.5 
23.0 

14.4 
17-7 

35-9 
40.0 

31-2 
26.2 
17.7 

27.0 

18.2 
31-7 

3°-3 

30.0 
29.4 

lo.b 
6.7 

11. 1 
13.0 
12.5 

6.3 

4.6 
10.9 
6.5 

18.4 
13-7 

8.0 

13-3 

10.7 
'3-4 
"•5 

19.0 

9.1 
11. 2 
8.6 

15-3 
5-9 

13.4 
20.0 

9-5 
"5-5 
41.9 

39-7 

54-5 
12.3 
12.7 

16.6 
27-4 

bS.i 
60.0 

68.8 
♦8.1 
34-2 

35-° 

31.8 
65.6 
72.2 

49.8 
53-° 

78.6 
66.7 

79-9 
61. 1 
46.6 

41-3 

36-4 
765 
78.7 

68.2 
66.7 

86.6 
80.0 

90.6 
74-5 
58.1 

60.4 

e.  Trigonometry 

87.7 
87.3 

83.4 

72.6 

38bo 

273 
219 

8 
16 

■55 

12.0 

4.0 
3-6 

6.2 
3-2 

'7-3 
22.3 

2vl 
12.5 
25.0 

9-7 

28.4 

44-7 
35-2 
50.0 
43  7 
56.8 

u.b 

1 1. 4 
18.7 
25.0 
18.7 
5-2 

"7 

10.6 
13.2 

5-2 

19.1 

7.0 
4-1 

"•5 
6.2 

20.0 

57-b 

71.1 

63.9 
62.5 

75.0 
1    69.7 

093 

82.4 
82.6 
87-5 
93-7 
74-8 

81.O 

93.0 

95-9 
87-5 

Geography 

93-7 
80-0 

42b J 

b-3 

20.0 

31-9 

11.8 

".' 

18.9 

1  58.2 

70.0 

81.1 
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The  average  number  of  ratings  per  candidate  this  year  is 
8.8,  as  against  8.6  last  year,  and  8.1  in  1901.  The  examina- 
tions appear,  on  the  whole,  to  have  been  somewhat  easier  than 
those  of  last  year.  Fifty-eight  per  cent,  of  the  ratings  as- 
signed were  60  or  above,  as  against  fifty-six  per  cent,  last 
year,  and  fifty-nine  per  cent,  in  1901. 

The  following  table  institutes  a  comparison  between  the  re- 
sults of  the  three  years: 

TABLE  IX 

Ratings  1901  1902  1903 

90-100  7.1  percent.  6.7  per  cent.  6.3  per  cent. 

75-89  20.2  17.8  20.0 

60-74  33-o  3'-4  3'-9 

50-59  11.2  12.4  11. 8 

40-49  11. 7  12.4  11. 1 

0-39  17.8  19.4  18.9 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  held  November  8, 
Financial  1902,  a  resolution  was  adopted  inviting  the  at- 

tention of  those  colleges  and  scientific  schools 
that  had  joined  the  Board  since  the  meeting  of  May  8,  1901, 
to  the  action  taken  by  the  Board  on  that  day,  whereby  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  a  working  capital  each  co-operating  col- 
lege was  asked  to  advance  the  sum  of  $300,  $225,  or  $150,  as 
determined  by  the  size  of  its  freshman  class.  It  was  thought 
that  the  institutions  more  recently  admitted  to  the  Board  might, 
in  view  of  the  deficiency  incurred  thru  operations  of  1902, 
be  willing  to  make  advances  in  the  same  manner  as  had  been 
done  by  the  institutions  that  originally  belonged  to  the  Board. 
In  response  to  this  resolution  advances  were  made  as  indicated 
below: 

I.     Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Wellesley  College,  $300  each. .  $600 

3.     Mount  Holyoke  College 225 

3.     Adelphi  College,  Case  School   of  Applied   Science,  Colgate    University, 

University  of  Rochester,  $150  each 600 

$1425 

Bucknell  University  and  Syracuse  University  have  not  yet 
made  advances  to  the  Board. 

By  vote  of  the  Board  on  November  8,  1902.  the  sum  of 
$9000  was  appropriated  for  the  expenses  of  the  current  fiscal 
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year.  The  operations  of  the  Board  from  December  i,  1902, 
to  September  I,  1903,  have  involved  an  expenditure  of 
$8256.31.  The  estimated  expenditures  for  the  remainder  of 
the  fiscal  year,  that  is,  up  to  December  1,  1903,  are  $715, 
making  a  total  of  $897 1 . 3 1 . 

The  revenues  of  the  Board,  up  to  September  1,  amount  to 
$8771.97.  During  the  last  three  months  of  the  fiscal  year  they 
will  be  increased  by  the  sales  of  printed  documents  and  dupli- 
cate certificates,  and  also  thru  the  amount  to  be  received 
from  Ginn  &  Co.,  on  account  of  the  first  two  volumes  of 
examination  questions.  Estimating  these  additional  reve- 
nues at  $150,  there  will  be  a  total  income  of  $8921.97,  leaving 
a  deficit  on  the  operations  of  the  current  year  of  less  than  $100, 
as  against  a  deficit  last  year  of  over  $900. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  whatsoever  but  that,  if  the  work  of 
the  Board  next  year  is  conducted  on  the  same  conservative  and 
economical  basis  as  during  the  present  year,  there  will  result  a 
small  surplus  to  be  applied  toward  the  payment  of  the  Board's 
indebtedness.  This  indebtedness  at  present  amounts  to  $8225, 
of  which  $3500  was  advanced  during  the  first  year  of  the 
Board's  existence  by  a  friend  interested  in  its  work,  and  the 
remainder  has  been  advanced  by  the  co-operating  colleges. 

statement  of  In-  ^or  *'ie  PurPose  or  record,  the  receipts  and  ex- 
come  and  Expend-  penditures  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  No- 
vember 30,  1902,  are  given  in  the  following 
financial  statement,  which  differs  from  that  given  in  the  last 
annual  report  only  by  including  the  transactions  from  Sep- 
tember 1    to  November  30,  1902. 

table  x 
Financial  Statement,  December  i,   1901,  to  November  30,  1902 

Receipts 

Balance  on  hand,  December  I,  Iooi $2916.57 

1.  Advances  by  co-operating  colleges 300.00 

2.  Sales  of  volumes  of  examination  questions 107. 52 

3.  Sales  of  documents 67.55 

4.  Contributions    towards   expenses    of    examinations   held 

abroad 35  00 

5.  Examination  fees . .        6750.00 

810,176.64 
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Expenditures 

A.  Office  of  the  secretary  : 

I.  Salaries $1960.00 

a.  Printing 700.95 

3.  Stationery  and  incidentals 163.99 

4.  Postage  and  expressage 191.28 

5.  Clerical  and  other  assistance 290.37 

S3306.59 

B.  Conduct  of  examinations  : 

1.  Examiners $1188.92 

2.  Readers 1873.44 

3.  Proctors  and  supervisors 459-82 

4.  Examination  supplies 690.47 

5.  Postage  and  expressage 345-81 

S455S.46 

Total  expenses $7865.05 

Balance  on  hand,  November  30,  1902 2311.59 

$10,176.64 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  compare  the  items  in  the  preceding 
statement  with  those  in  the  following  statement,  which  gives 
the  receipts  and  expenses  during  the  current  fiscal  year  to  Sep- 
tember I,  1903. 

TABLE  XI 

Financial  Statement,  December   i,   1902,  to  August  31,  1903 

Receipts 

Balance  on  hand,  December  1.  1902   $2311.59 

1.  Advances  by  co-operating  colleges 1275.00 

2.  Sales  of  volumes  of  examination  questions 31.87 

3.  Sales  of  printed  documents 33-to 

4.  Sales  of  duplicate  certificates. 46.00 

5.  Examination  fees 8586.00 

6.  Contribution  of  Columbia   University  toward  expense  of 

conducting  examinations  in  June,  1903 75O0 

Total $12.358. 56 

Expenditures 
A.   Office  of  the  secretary  : 

1.  Salaries $1510.00 

2.  Printing 566.45 

3.  Stationery  and  incidentals 1 1915 

4.  Postage  and  expressage 256.65 

5.  Clerical  and  other  assistance 582.95 

$3035.20 
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B.  Conduct  of  examinations  : 

1.  Examiners 

Salaries $955.00 

Expenses 248.gr 

$1203.91 

2.  Readers 

Salaries $1975.00 

Expenses 494-9° 

$2469.96 

3.  Supervisors  and  proctors 

Expenses 566.31 

4.  Examination  supplies 

Question     papers,     answer-books,      logarithmic 

tables,  maps,  envelopes,  etc 763.82 

5.  Postage  and  expressage 217. II 

$5221.11 

Total  expenses $8256.31 

Balance  on  hand,  September  1,  1903 4102.25 

$12,358.56 

The  estimated  expenses  for  the  remainder  (three  months) 
of  the  fiscal  year  are: 

Salaries $495-00 

Printing  annual  report 65.00 

Document  No.  15 5°-°° 

Binding  of  records 40.00 

Stationery  and  incidentals 25.00 

Postage  and  expressage 40.00 

'  $715  00 

After  the  close  of  the  examinations,  the  sec- 
Board"^    °      *  C  retai'y  received  a  large  number  of  letters  from 
candidates  and  their  teachers,  asking  that  al- 
lowance be  made  for  special  conditions  under  which  the  ex- 
aminations had  been  taken. 

Several  candidates  who  had  been  prepared  in  foreign  coun- 
tries desired  that  some  allowance  be  made  for  their  imperfect 
English.  A  number  of  candidates  whose  examination  in  al- 
gebra had  been  disturbed  by  an  entirely  unforeseen  and  very  an- 
noying occurrence,  requested  that  their  work  in  that  subject  be 
regarded  with  leniency.  Other  candidates  who  had  taken  exam- 
inations in  several  parts  of  a  single  subject,  as,  for  example, 
Latin,  or  Greek,  asked  that  the  resulting  ratings  be  averaged,  in 
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order  to  eliminate  the  effect  of  a  single  low  rating  that,  in  their 
opinion  and  in  the  opinion  of  their  teachers,  was  largely  acci- 
dental. To  all  such  communications  the  secretary  replied  that 
the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  acts  simply  as  a 
machine  for  registering  the  results  of  the  examinations,  and 
that  the  interpretation  and  adjustment  of  these  results  is, 
under  the  constitution  of  the  Board,  expressly  reserved  to  the 
individual  institutions  accepting  the  examinations.  The  sec- 
retary wishes  to  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  again  this 
3'ear.  to  urge  upon  the  individual  institutions  the  desirability 
of  interpreting  with  at  least  some  liberality  the  results  of  the 
examinations.  To  him  it  seems  eminently  fair  that  the  ratings 
obtained  by  a  candidate  in  several  parts  of  the  same  subject 
should  be  averaged  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  single  rating 
for  the  subject  as  a  whole.  Experience  seems  to  show  that 
under  every  system  of  examination,  however  carefully  it  may 
be  planned,  there  will  be  accidental  variations  that  in  some 
way  ought  to  be  removed. 

In  some  quarters  the  idea  appears  to  be  entertained  that  the 
influence  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  is  neces- 
sarily against  the  certificate  system  of  admission  to  college. 
That  this  idea  is  quite  without  justification  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  three-quarters  of  the  institutions  to  which  admission 
was  sought  by  the  candidates  taking  this  year's  examinations 
were  institutions  that  have  adopted  the  certificate  system. 
Upon  consideration  it  will  be  admitted,  I  think,  that  no  insti- 
tution can  successfully  administer  the  certificate  system  without 
an  examination  system  auxiliary  to  it.  It  will  constantly  hap- 
pen that  for  some  reason  the  institution  must  refuse  to  admit 
upon  certificate  certain  individual  candidates,  possibly  the  can- 
didates from  a  particular  school,  or  a  particular  community.  In 
every  such  case  the  institution  should  be  in  a  position  to  offer  to 
these  candidates  properly  conducted  examinations,  at  which 
recognized  standards  are  observed.  It  follows  that  the  exami- 
nations of  the  Board  possess  an  extraordinary  value  for  in- 
stitutions most  of  whose  students  are  admitted  upon  cer- 
tificate. 

In  the  same  way  the  smaller  colleges  that  have  no  large  body 
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of  alumni  thruout  the  country,  and  cannot  hope  to  main- 
tain well-organized  examinations  at  a  distance,  are  rinding 
that  the  examinations  of  the  Board  afford  them  an  almost  in- 
dispensable auxiliary. 

The  Board  has  not  yet  seen  its  way  to  make  the  administra- 
tive changes,  referred  to  in  the  second  annual  report  of  the 
secretary,  that  are  necessary  before  the  examinations  can  be 
used  on  a  large  scale  for  the  purpose  of  graduating  students 
from  the  public  high  schools.  It  will  be  of  interest,  however, 
to  mention  the  fact  that  a  considerable  number  of  private 
schools  have  already  adopted  the  examinations  as  a  basis  for 
graduation.  Several  schools  to  which  certain  colleges  have 
given  the  privilege  of  certification  have  decided  to  give  cer- 
tificates only  to  pupils  that  take  the  examinations  of  the  Board. 

The  two  great  desiderata  in  the  work  of  the  secondary 
schools  thruout  the  country  are :  first,  that  thoroness 
shall  supersede  diffuseness;  secondly,  that  there  shall  be  uni- 
formity of  educational  standards.  To  secure  these  two  great 
ends,  no  means  can  be  more  effective  than  a  widespread 
uniform  system  of  examinations  for  admission  to  college.  In 
those  parts  of  the  country  where  the  examination  system  has 
been  practically  discontinued,  quite  as  much,  or  perhaps  even 
more  than  in  those  parts  where  several  diverse  examination 
systems  prevail,  the  need  of  generally  recognized  standards  of 
scholarship  is  felt.  A  number  of  important  Western  colleges 
and  universities  have  already  thought  it  wise  to  recommend 
that  at  least  a  part  of  their  candidates  should  take  the  exami- 
nations of  the  Board. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Thomas  S.  Fiske,  Secretary 

September  1,  1903 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
MATHEMATICAL  SOCIETY  ON  DEFINITIONS 
OF  COLLEGE  ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS  IN 
MATHEMATICS 

At  the  summer  meeting  of  the  American  Mathematical  So- 
ciety in  September,  1902,  a  special  committee  was  appointed  to 
prepare  standard  formulations  of  college  entrance  requirements 
in  mathematics,  in  co-operation  with  committees  already  ap- 
pointed by  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Engineering  Edu- 
cation and  the  National  Educational  Association.  The  follow- 
ing report  has  been  prepared  by  the  committee  of  the  Mathe- 
matical Society,  ta!,;ng  due  account,  on  the  one  hand,  of  pre- 
vious work  along  similar  lines,  as  represented  for  example  in 
the  mathematical  definitions  of  the  College  Entrance  Exami- 
nation Board  and  the  Commission  of  Colleges  in  New  England, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  of  existing  conditions  in  the  mathemat- 
ical instruction  of  colleges  and  schools. 

The  membership  of  the  committee  represents  various  forms 
of  higher  education  only,  but  advice  of  value  has  been  sought 
and  obtained  from  other  members  of  the  Mathematical  Society 
and  from  secondary  teachers. 

In  its  selection  of  topics  the  committee  has  aimed  to  empha- 
size fundamental  matters  of  principle,  and  to  omit  complicated 
processes  and  subjects  not  capable  of  rigorous  treatment  in 
the  secondary  school. 

By  the  selection  of  subjects  it  is  not  implied  that  all  should 
be  required  by  any  one  college,  or  be  taught  in  any  one  school. 

Report 

The  committee  understands  its  duties  in  the  following  sense : 
First:  To  specify  those  mathematical   subjects  which  are 
generally  recognized  as  appropriate  requirements  for  admis- 
sion to  colleges  and  scientific  schools. 

Second:  To  specify  details  under  these  subjects  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  represent  the  standards  of  the  best  secondary 
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instruction — the  word  "  best  "  being  interpreted  in  a  qualitative 
rather  than  a  quantitative  sense. 

Third :  The  committee  understands  also  that  the  consideration 
of  pedagogic  questions  is  not  primarily  among  its  duties.1  It  has 
therefore  made  no  attempt  to  deal  with  methods  of  secondary 
education  in  mathematics,  or  the  order  of  taking  up  the  subjects 
and  their  correlation  with  each  other  and  with  other  sciences. 
The  order  in  which  the  subjects  and  the  topics  under  them  are 
presented  below  does  not  necessarily  imply  preference  of  the 
committee  as  to  order  of  teaching  either  the  subjects  or  the 
topics.  Jt  is  the  opinion  of  the  committee  that  these  are  the 
subjects  and  the  topics  which,  according  to  the  best  present 
usage,  should  be  offered  for  admission  to  colleges  and  scientific 
schools. 

The  formulation  is  not  to  be  interpreted  as  exhaustive.  It 
represents  rather  the  extent  to  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
committee,  definite  specification  should  be  undertaken  by  it; 
it  is  expected  that  further  details  will  be  determined  in  accord- 
ance with  the  judgment  of  the  particular  college,  school,  or 
teacher. 

The  definitions  proposed  are  based  on  present  usage  and 
standards.  In  case  of  divergence  between  standard  text-books 
and  what  seemed  a  more  scientific  presentation  of  the  subject 
in  question,  the  committee  has  endeavored  to  make  a  choice 
which  should  not  depart  so  far  from  current  usage  as  to  in- 
volve hardship  to  schools  or  teachers.  The  committee  is  of 
opinion  that  no  formulation  should  be  considered  as  having 
more  than  temporary  validity.  No  advantages  attendant  upon 
uniformity  of  definition  could  counterbalance  any  tendency  of 
the  definitions  to  retard  progress  of  secondary  education  in 
mathematics.  It  is  therefore  recommended  that  if  the  defi- 
nitions are  approved,  they  be  revised  at  intervals,  perhaps  of 
ten  years. 

Subjects 

i.     Elementary  Algebra.  3.     Solid  Geometry. 

2.     Plane  Geometry.  4.     Trigonometry. 

5.     Advanced  Algebra. 

'  Reference  may  be  made  to  the  important  work  of  recently  formed  societies  for 
the  improvement  of  mathematical  teaching. 
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Definitions 
1.     Elementary  Algebra 

The  four  fundamental  operations  for  rational  algebraic  ex- 
pressions. 

Factoring,  determination  of  highest  common  factor  and  low- 
est common  multiple  by  factoring. 

Fractions;  including  complex  fractions,  ratio  and  propor- 
tion. 

Linear  equations,  both  numerical  and  literal,  containing  one 
or  more  unknown  quantities. 

Problems  depending  on  linear  equations. 

Radicals,  including  the  extraction  of  the  square  root  of  poly- 
nomials and  of  numbers. 

Exponents,  including  the  fractional  and  negative. 

Quadratic  equations,  both  numerical  and  literal. 

Simple  cases  of  equations  with  one  or  more  unknown 
quantities,  that  can  be  solved  by  the  methods  of  linear  or 
quadratic  equations. 

Problems  depending  on  quadratic  equations. 

The  binomial  theorem  for  positive  integral  exponents. 

The  formulas  for  the  »th  term  and  the  sum  of  the  terms  of 
arithmetic  and  geometric  progressions,  with  applications. 

It  is  assumed  that  pupils  will  be  required  thruout  the 
course  to  solve  numerous  problems  which  involve  putting 
questions  into  equations.  Some  of  these  problems  should  be 
chosen  from  mensuration,  from  physics,  and  from  commercial 
life.  The  use  of  graphical  methods  and  illustrations,  particu- 
larly in  connection  with  the  solution  of  equations,  is  also  ex- 
pected. 

2.  Plane  Geometry 

The  usual  theorems  and  constructions  of  good  text-books, 
including  the  general  properties  of  plane  rectilinear  figures; 
the  circle  and  the  measurement  of  angles;  similar  polygons; 
areas;  regular  polygons  and  the  measurement  of  the  circle. 

The  solution  of  numerous  original  exercises,  including  loci 
problems. 

Applications  to  the  mensuration  of  lines  and  plane  surfaces. 

3.  Solid  Geometry 

The  usual  theorems  and  constructions  of  good  text-books, 
including  the  relations  of  planes  and  lines  in  space;  the  prop- 
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erties  and  measurement  of  prisms,  pyramids,  cylinders,  and 
cones;  the  sphere  and  the  spherical  triangle. 

The  solution  of  numerous  original  exercises,  including  loci 
problems. 

Applications  to  the  mensuration  of  surfaces  and  solids. 

4.     Trigonometry 

Definitions  and  relations  of  the  six  trigonometric  functions 
as  ratios;  circular  measurement  of  angles. 

Proofs  of  principal  formulas,  in  particular  for  the  sine,  co- 
sine, and  tangent  of  the  sum  and  the  difference  of  two  angles, 
of  the  double  angle  and  the  half  angle,  the  product  expressions 
for  the  sum  or  the  difference  of  two  sines  or  of  two  cosines, 
etc.;  the  transformation  of  trigonometric  expressions  by 
means  of  these  formulas. 

Solution  of  trigonometric  equations  of  a  simple  character. 

Theory  and  use  of  logarithms  (without  the  introduction  of 
work  involving  infinite  series). 

The  solution  of  right  and  oblique  triangles,  and  practical 
applications,  including  the  solution  of  right  spherical  triangles. 

5.     Advanced  Algebra 

Permutations  and  combinations,  limited  to  simple  cases. 

Complex  numbers,  with  graphical  representation  of  sums  and 
differences. 

Determinants,  chiefly  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  orders, 
including  the  use  of  minors  and  the  solution  of  linear  equations. 

Numerical  equations  of  higher  degree,  and  so  much  of  the 

theory  of  equations,  with  graphical  methods,  as  is  necessary  for 

their    treatment,    including    Descartes's    rule    of    signs    and 

Horner's  method,  but  not  Sturm's  functions  or  multiple  roots. 

H.  W.  Tyler,  Chairman,  . 

A/assachusetls  Institute  of  Technology 
T.    S.   FlSKE, 

Columbia  University. 

W.  F.  Osgood, 

Harvard  University. 

Alexander  Ziwet, 

University  of  Michigan. 

J.  W.  A.  Young, 

University  of  Chicago. 
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An  introduction  to  the  history  of  western  Europe — By  James  Harvey  Rob- 
inson, Professor  of  History  in  Columbia  University.  Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co., 
1903.     x+7i4p.     $1.50. 

A  history  of  Modern  Europe — By  Merrick  Whitcomb,  Professor  of  History 
in  University  of  Cincinnati.  New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1903.  xii-j- 
361  p.     $1.00. 

A  satisfactory  text-book  must  be  the  result  of  a  combination 
in  the  writer  of  two  essential  elements.  First,  the  book  must 
give  evidence  that  tne  author  has  sufficient  scholarship  to 
impart  to  his  readers  the  most  important  facts  of  the  subject 
with  which  he  is  dealing;  second,  it  must  show  that  he  has 
sufficient  ability  to  present  his  material  in  a  form  that  will  be 
easily  intelligible  to  the  readers  for  whom  the  book  is  intended. 

Both  the  books  before  us  are  presumably  intended  primarily 
for  use  in  secondary  schools,  and  both  may,  therefore,  fairly 
be  judged  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  secondary-school 
teacher. 

Of  the  scholarship  displayed  in  Professor  Robinson's  book 
nothing  but  the  highest  words  of  praise  can  be  said.  Almost 
every  page  of  the  book  is  replete  with  evidences  of  the  author's 
ability  to  select  and  present  to  the  reader  the  facts  of  most 
worth  in  the  history  of  western  Europe.  The  farther  one 
reads  in  the  book,  the  more  he  becomes  impressed  with  the 
author's  mastery  of  his  subject.  Thus,  for  instance,  in  some 
three  or  four  chapters  of  ten  or  fifteen  pages  each,  the  subject 
of  the  mediaeval  Church  is  presented  in  such  a  way  that  but 
very  little  that  might  have  been  said  is  left  out.  In  another 
three  or  four  chapters,  we  have  laid  before  us  the  causes  and 
the  result  of  the  Protestant  revolution  in  an  equally  skillful 
way.  Nowhere  else,  in  an  equal  number  of  pages,  can  one 
find  such  a  sane,  such  a  scholarly  treatment  of  the  French 
revolution.  All  in  all,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  no  manual  cov- 
ering the  same  period  of  history  has  yet  appeared  which  even 
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remotely  equals  this  book  in  scholarship  and  in  breadth  of 
attainments. 

•  In  form  and  construction,  too,  the  book  is  worthy  of  high 
praise.  Numerous  well-selected,  well-executed  maps  have 
been  inserted  which  really  serve  to  elucidate  the  text.  Here 
are  no  stock  maps  crowded  with  hundreds  of  irrelevant  names 
and  introduced  without  any  regard  to  their  appropriateness. 
The  illustrations,  too,  are  especially  to  be  commended  for  their 
appropriateness  and  their  exceptionally  fine  execution.  One 
could  wish,  however,  that  a  few  more  small  illustrations  had 
been  introduced  to  relieve  the  pages  somewhat  of  their  heavy 
appearance. 

To  this  end,  too,  Professor  Robinson  might  have  contrib- 
uted by  the  more  frequent  use  of  short  paragraphs.  As  it  is, 
the  book  often  runs  for  page  after  page  without  any  illus- 
trations and  with  only  two  or  three  paragraphs  to  the  page — 
a  circumstance  which  will  make  it  exceedingly  difficult  for 
the  young  student. 

Finally,  in  spite  of  its  exceptional  display  of  scholarship, 
one  cannot  help  feeling  that  the  book  will  not  prove  entirely 
successful  as  a  secondary-school  manual.  Professor  Robin- 
son's treatment  of  the  Church,  for  instance,  admirable  as  it 
is,  is  scarcely  fitted  to  the  minds  of  pupils  of  fifteen  or  six- 
teen, who  are  approaching  the  subject  for  the  first  time,  and 
what  is  true  of  the  Church  is  equally  true  of  many  other  parts 
of  the  book. 

As  a  college  manual,  the  book  will  no  doubt  prove  to  be  the 
best  work  that  has  so  far  appeared;  as  a  text-book  for  secon- 
dary schools  it  is  open  to  the  objection  that  it  is  probably  over 
the  head  of  the  average  pupil. 

In  criticising  Professor  Whitcomb's  book  much  that  has 
been  said  in  commendation  of  Professor  Robinson  might  be 
repeated.  Here,  too,  is  a  book  which  shows  that  the  author 
is  master  of  the  subject  about  which  he  is  writing. 

On  the  other  hand,  Whitcomb's  work  is  open  to  grave 
criticism  for  several  serious  faults  in  construction.  In  the 
first  place,  one  may  question  the  wisdom  of  devoting  over  two- 
thirds  of  the  entire  book  to  the  history  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury.    A  comprehension  of  the  history  of  the  past  century  is, 
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of  course,  immensely  important  to  the  student,  but  in  any 
elementary  book  like  this,  a  general  view,  with  equal  emphasis 
laid  upon  the  history  of  all  centuries,  is  apt  to  accomplish 
more  good  than  such  a  treatment  as  Professor  Whitcomb  has 
here  given  us.  As  a  result  of  his  over-emphasis  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  many  things  that  should  have  been  told  are 
altogether  slighted;  thus,  for  instance,  not  a  word  is  said 
about  England  in  the  eighteenth  century;  many  things  which 
should  have  been  deeply  impressed  upon  the  pupil's  mind  are 
passed  over  with  the  barest  mention. 

In  the  second  place,  the  book  contains  altogether  too  few 
maps,  a  fault  not  lightly  to  be  forgiven.  The  illustrations, 
too,  are  by  no  means  well  chosen  or  appropriately  inserted  in 
the  book.  Why,  for  instance,  should  a  three-quarter  page 
illustration  of  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1867  be  inserted  into 
a  book  in  which  not  a  word  is  said  about  the  exposition  in 
the  text?  Why  should  a  full-page  picture  of  Queen  Victoria 
be  introduced  into  a  chapter  on  Switzerland,  almost  ten  pages 
from  the  author's  chapter  on  the  history  of  England? 

The  text  also  suffers  from  a  too  elaborate  system  of  sub- 
division— as  the  book  is  now  constructed,  the  pupil  will  almost 
inevitably  fail  to  grasp  the  essential  unity  of  the  period  of 
history  about  which  the  author  has  written. 

Finally,  there  cannot  but  be  grave  doubt  as  to  the  value  of 
Professor  Whitcomb's  so-called  Source  Reviews.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  a  rather  curious  nomenclature  which  includes,  under 
source  reviews,  extracts  from  Morse,  Stephens,  Carlyle,  Mot- 
ley, and  Macaulay.  In  the  second  place,  many  of  the  extracts, 
especially  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  book,  are  far  beyond  the 
comprehension  of  the  pupils  who  are  supposed  to  use  them. 

All  in  all,  Professor  Whitcomb's  book,  tho  its  style 
makes  it  more  easily  comprehensible  to  young  readers,  can 
scarcely  be  ranked  in  the  same  class  with  that  of  Professor 
Robinson. 

Arthur  M.  Wolfson 

Dk  Witt  Clinton  High  School, 
New  York  City 
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The  Short  story— By  Henry'Seidel  Canby.     New  York  :   Henry  Holt  &  Co., 

1902.     30  p.     30  cents. 
A  Study  of  prose  fiction — By  Bliss  Perry.     Boston  :    Houghton,  Mifflin  & 

Co.,  1902.     ix+406  p.     $1.25. 
The  Writing  of  the  short  story — By  Lewis  Worthington  Smith.     Boston  : 

D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  1902.     ii+36  p.     25  cents. 

Students  and  teachers  of  rhetoric  and  literature  are  to  be 
congratulated  on  the  appearance  of  these  volumes.  Each  of 
the  three  serves  a  distinct  purpose,  tho,  perhaps,  not  in  the 
same  degree  as  the  rest.  Each  one  either  adds  something  to 
our  knowledge  of  the  subject  or  in  a  measure  facilitates  our 
study  of  it.    All  are,  therefore,  useful  publications. 

The  "  literature  "  of  the  short  story  has  in  the  last  few 
years  been  considerably  augmented.  It  is  not  so  very  long 
since  Mr.  Charles  Raymond  Barrett  wrote,  "  There  is  no  mod- 
ern literary  form  which  is  so  little  understood  as  is  the  short 
story."1  That  would  probably  not  be  true  to-day.  We  now 
have  the  results  of  much  careful  study  of  the  subject.  In  our 
high  schools  and  colleges  instruction  in  the  writing  of  nar- 
ratives is  more  efficient  than  formerly.  And  while  it  is  true 
that  many  poor  stories  somehow  slip  into  print,  still  the  number 
of  good  short  stories  annually  turned  out  was  never  larger 
than  it  is  to-day. 

Mr.  Canby,  in  the  monograph  before  us,  successfully  ex- 
pounds the  difference  between  the  short  story  and  the  mere 
tale  or  short  narrative;  a  difference  which  some  would  have  us 
believe  as  great,  almost,  as  the  difference  between  prose  and 
poetry.  The  short  story  is  characterized,  he  finds,  "  by  a  very 
scientific  adaptation  of  means  to  end,  which  end  may  be 
called  vividness,  and  by  a  structure  which,  in  its  nice  propor- 
tions and  potentiality  for  adequate  expression,  is  a  more  excel- 
lent instrument  than  anything  the  old  tale  can  show."  The 
short  story,  moreover,  has  its  source  in  impressions,  and  aims 
to  convey  those  impressions  as  well  as  to  tell  a  story.  Mr. 
Canby  also  has  something  to  say  about  the  source  of  the 
English  short  story.  In  discussing  the  relations  between 
Hawthorne  and  the  German  Romanticists  he  is  properly  con- 
servative, holding  with  Schonbach  that  it  is  highly  improbable 
that  Hawthorne  borrowed  anything  from  the  Germans,  and 

'  Short  story  writing.     New  York  :   1900.     15  p. 
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that  he  rather  breathed,  in  a  sense,  the  same  "  indefinite  ele- 
ment of  romanticism  "  which  permeated  the  air  of  the  period. 
Mr.  Canby  further  shows  the  error  of  Mr.  Walter  Morris 
Hart  (in  Hawthorne  and  the  short  story)  in  supposing  that 
a  purpose  ulterior  to  the  narrative  (namely,  explanation) 
characterizes  the  modern  short  story,  and  that  the  latter  may, 
therefore  be  traced  to  the  periodical  essay  of  the  Spectator 
type.  The  Spectator  narrative  appealed  largely  to  the  intel- 
lect; the  aim  of  the  short  story  is  "  to  make  the  reader  feel 
that  with  which  the  writer  was  impressed." 

Mr.  Smith's  small  manual  is  intended  as  a  text-book.  His 
point  of  view  is  that  of  the  psychologist;  he  has  undertaken  to 
study  psychologically  and  minutely  classify  the  means  by 
which  the  short-story  writer  conveys  the  facts  of  his  narrative 
and  his  impression.  But  while  this  is  a  good  book  for  the 
teacher  to  work  thru,  we  doubt  the  propriety  of  inflicting  so 
much  theory  upon  the  Freshman,  who  had  usually  had  no  gen- 
eral training  in  psychology,  and  who  would  probably  be  as 
much  appalled  by  Mr.  Smith's  algebraic  symbols  as  the  young 
phonetician  is  by  some  of  the  glossic  alphabets. 

Mr.  Perry's  book  is  based  upon  a  course  of  lectures  on  prose 
fiction  delivered  before  the  students  of  Princeton  University. 
It  was,  perhaps,  hardly  necessary  for  Mr.  Perry  to  remind  us 
of  the  facts  in  his  career  which  give  his  words  added  weight. 
Alluding  to  the  fact  that  he  wrote  fiction  before  lecturing  upon 
it,  and  that  his  "  academic  point  of  view  has  in  turn  been 
modified  by  the  impressions  gained  during  his  editorship  of 
The  Atlantic  monthly,"  he  adds:  "  It  is  as  if  an  enthusiast  for 
art,  after  serving  first  as  painter's  apprentice  and  then  as  lec- 
•  turer  on  painting,  had  been  forced  to  act  as  hanging  com- 
mittee for  an  exhibition,  and  now,  with  a  zeal  for  his  subject 
which  survives  every  disillusionment,  were  to  mount  a  chair 
in  the  picture  gallery  and  preach  to  all  comers!  " 

The  author  proceeds  to  offer  the  excuse  for  his  sermonizing 
that  he  cannot  help  it ;  we  may  say  frankly  that  he  must  have 
learned  his  homiletics  in  a  good  school,  for  his  preaching  is 
anything  but  disagreeable  or  dry. 

Mr.  Perry  begins  by  indicating  the  methods  and  the  value 
of  the  study  of  fiction.     Then  he  points  out  in  succession  the 
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relation  between  prose  fiction  and  poetry,  between  fiction  and 
the  drama,  and  between  fiction  and  science.  His  chapter  on 
the  last  is  especially  interesting.  The  scientific  movement,  he 
finds,  has  broadened  the  range  of  the  subject-matter  of  fiction; 
has  trained  the  eye  and  the  ear  of  artist  and  public  alike;  has 
helped  men  to  realize  "  the  dignity  and  beauty  of  the  human 
body " ;  and  thru  a  better  understanding  of  mental  proc- 
esses "  has  given  to  the  work  of  some  writers  a  firmness  and 
precision  of  analysis  and  phrase  which  would  otherwise  be 
impossible."  On  the  other  hand,  some  disadvantages  resulting 
from  the  scientific  movement  are  pointed  out:  the  confusion 
of  the  distinction  between  science  and  art;  the  narrowing  of 
the  sphere  accorded  to  the  imagination;  a  materialistic  tend- 
ency, which  has  frequently  resulted  in  grossness ;  a  mechanical 
psychology.  On  the  whole,  the  gains  and  the  losses  to  fiction 
from  contact  with  science  seem  to  Mr.  Perry  to  be  "  rather 
evenly   balanced." 

Having  disposed  of  these  more  general  matters,  our  author 
discusses  the  characters,  the  plot,  the  setting;  then  the  writer 
of  the  story.  The  writer  must  have  an  artistic  aim;  the  reader, 
a  sympathetic  perception  of  this  aim.  The  chapters  on  realism 
and  romanticism,  which  follow,  are  decidedly  illuminating. 
Never,  we  believe,  have  these  matters  been  set  forth  more 
clearly  or  impartially.  The  ideal  future  novelist  Mr.  Perry 
would  call  a  realist;  but  the  name  matters  little.  The  future 
novelist  "  shall  see  and  feel  and  think  ....  shall  make  us 
see  and  feel  and  think,  so  that  when  we  read  his  book  it  may 
be  with  the  joy  of  deeper  insight  and  quicker  sympathy  and  a 
new  hold  on  truth.  Truth  shall  be  the  keyword  of  his  art, 
and  the  truth  that  he  reveals  shall  be  seen  of  us  as  beauty." 
Here  is  an  idealism  truly  inspiring. 

On  the  short  story  Mr.  Perry  reprints  his  article  in  The 
Atlantic  for  August,  1902.  His  treatment,  while  not  so  ex- 
haustive of  certain  aspects  as  that  of  Mr.  Canby,  is,  perhaps, 
more  useful  to  the  student  or  the  novice  than  either  of  the  two 
others  considered  above. 

The  book  concludes  with  a  discussion  of  "  Present  tend- 
encies of  American  fiction."  The  three  to  which  he  draws 
attention  are :  the  presentation  of  distinctively  American  tvpes 
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and  scenes,  the  excellence  of  American  fiction  in  a  compara- 
tively limited  field,  and  its  fundamental  good  morality  and 
optimism.  And  for  a  number  of  reasons  Mr.  Perry  is  himself 
an  optimist.  He  is  not  afraid  of  the  approach  of  the  era  of 
democracy,  for  there  is  always  the  divine  element  in  the 
average  man,  which  novelists  have  already  recognized,  tho 
imperfectly.  And  of  the  ultimate  triumph  of  the  things  of 
the  spirit  in  America — and  hence  of  the  increasing  excellence 
of  the  products  of  the  art  of  fiction — he  is  sublimely  sure. 

The  book  is  well  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  college  student 
and  of  the  general  reader — neither  of  whom  will  find  a  dull 
page.  A  useful  appendi  :  contains  numerous  suggestions  and 
topics  for  study,  bibliographical  notes,  and  searching  re- 
view questions. 

Clark  Sutherland  Northup 

Cornell  University 


Brief  Greek  Syntax— By  Louis  Bevier,  Jr.,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  the  Greek 
Language  and  Literature  in  Rutgers  College.  New  York  :  American  Book 
Company,  1903.     108  p.     90  cents. 

Such  volumes  of  this  series  as  have  already  appeared  are 
exceedingly  attractive.  In  this  volume  there  is  much  to  com- 
mend. In  general,  the  rules  of  syntax  are  clearly  and  tersely 
expressed.  Exception  might  be  taken  to  the  statements  of 
sections  245  and  271.  The  mixed  construction  after  verbs 
of  hoping,  and  the  like  (245),  hardly  belongs  under  indirect 
discourse;  at  least,  some  explanation  as  to  the  negative  here 
employed  should  be  found.  It  is,  moreover,  unfortunate  that 
there  is  no  statement  as  to  the  negative  used  with  the  indirect 
.discourse  infinitive,  and  that  no  negative  sentence  is  here  given. 
In  section  271  the  statement  about  the  purpose  participle  is  a 
mere  repetition  of  earlier  unsatisfactory  rules.  Not  to  be 
commended  is  the  omission  of  an  index,  a  part  quite  useful 
even  in  a  book  of  this  character. 

But  the  chief  matter  for  consideration  is  the  purpose  of  the 
book.  According  to  the  author,  the  aim  of  the  book  is  to 
emphasize  the  importance  of  grammar  in  the  preparatory 
study  of  Greek,  and  to  aid  in  bringing  about  a  reaction 
against  the  use  of  the  "  natural  method  "  and  against  "  sight 
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reading,"  which  have  resulted  "  in  giving  us  freshmen  whose 
knowledge  of  Greek  syntax  is  vague  and  general  rather  than 
clear  and  precise."  That  syntax  is  important,  and  that  fresh- 
men are  sadly  deficient  in  it,  cannot  be  denied,  but  that  this 
deficiency  is  the  result  of  sight-reading  is  improbable. 
Teachers  have  been  confronted  with  this  condition  in  the  past. 
The  remedy  is  not  to  make  further  inroads  upon  the  pupil's 
time  by  requiring  the  use  of  an  extra  book,  and  familiarity 
with  diverse  statements  and  new  arrangement  of  rules  already 
studied.  The  problem  is  to  be  solved  rather  by  economy  and 
elimination,  'hat  is,  by  confinement  to  one  book  and  exclusion 
of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  lessons  in  the  elementary 
books.  A  beginner's  book  of  75  to  100  lessons,  with  refer- 
ences to  a  cumbrous  grammar,  deserves  no  place  in  the 
preparatory  school  of  to-day.  The  universities  have  demon- 
strated that  preparatory  Greek  can  be  taught  in  one  short 
year,  and  this  has  been  done  by  a  process  of  exclusion.  The 
imposition  upon  the  pupil  of  a  syntax,  in  addition  to  a 
grammar,  seems  unnecessary  and  even  ill-advised. 

James  D.  Rogers 

Columbia  University 


Genetic  Psychology  for  Teachers — By  Charles  Hubbard  Judd,  Ph.  D. 
International  Educational  Series.  New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  1003. 
Pp.  xiii  +  329.     $1.50. 

Every  serious  effort  made  to  adapt  the  wonderfully  sugges- 
tive conception  of  "  development "  to  the  life  of  man  is  wel- 
comed by  teachers.  The  volume  under  review  offers  vigorous, 
optimistic,  and  at  time  independent  discussion  of  those  aspects 
of  mental  development  which  are  more  immediately  involved 
in  primary  education.  The  "  outline  "-bred  teacher  will  be 
much  disappointed — and  beneficially — in  the  book,  because  its- 
ten  chapters,  or  lectures,  as  they  may  well  be  called,  do  not 
follow  the  stereotyped  methods  of  exposition  in  psychology. 
Sensation,  idea,  affection,  and  activity  receive  constructive 
treatment,  but  they  are  not  made  the  apperceiving  terms. 

The  first  five  chapters  present  various  expositions  of  the 
idea  of  development,  of  which  the  author  is  an  ardent  devotee. 
The  last  five  chapters  seek  to  apply  the  principles  of  develop- 
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ment  to  the  specific  work  in  elementary  education,  with  occa- 
sional references  to  the  entire  field  of  the  school.  The  book 
is  unique  in  that  it  regards  the  conclusions  of  experimental 
psychology  as  unsatisfactory  until  they  are  interpreted  in 
light  of  the  idea  of  development.  In  these  days  of  rapid 
reconstruction  in  educational  theory,  such  a  view  is  valuable 
in  bringing  us  nearer  the  possession  of  true  experimental 
dialectics. 

The  leading  ideas  of  the  book  are  drawn  from  psychology, 
both  experimental  and  analytic,  biology,  history  of  education, 
and  schoolroom  practices.  Only  a  few  of  them  can  be  men- 
tioned. The  developed  consciousness  of  the  teacher  is  made 
the  point  of  departure  for  both  analysis  and  interpretation  of 
results.  Child-study  is  critically  replaced  by  "  teacher-study." 
"  The  science  of  teacher-study  "  demands  that  "  the  teacher 
must  be  able  to  understand  in  detail,  first,  his  own  mental 
characteristics,  and  secondly,  the  specific  characteristics  in 
which  the  child  differs  from  himself"  (p.  4,  5).  Education 
is  defined  as  the  process  of  consolidating  multiple  impressions 
and  experiences  into  "  meanings."  The  origin  of  most  educa- 
tional ideals  is  traced  to  tradition;  and  it  is  held  that  they 
stand  in  need  of  exhaustive  rational  examination  and  revision 
— in  light  of  the  principles  of  development.  Individuality, 
environment,  variation,  adaptation,  and  activity  are  presented 
as  the  ascending  steps  in  the  process  of  development.  The 
book  then  proceeds  to  treat  of  the  organization  of  specific 
habits,  and  to  show  how  we  write,  read,  and  use  numbers,  as 
proceeds  of  organized  movement — most  space  being  given  to 
"writing.  A  few  educational  miscellanea  round  out  the  area 
of  educational  activities  and  interests  from  primary  to  univer- 
sity education. 

The  critical  reader  will  be  interested  to  know  why  the 
modern  exploitation  of  the  child  for  the  sake  of  a  completer 
science  of  man,  and  a  saner  practice  in  our  schools  is  replaced 
by  "  the  science  of  teacher-study."  The  author  gives  his 
answer  tardily  (p.  294,  302 );  However,  "teacher-study"  is 
presented  as  tho  the  psychology  of  the  teacher  is  radically 
different  from  ordinary  adult  psychology,  and  as  tho  the 
method  of  introspection  with  teacher-students  of  the  science 
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loses  identity  with  the  method  in  our  ordinary  academic 
classes.  It  is  maintained  that  an  adult  performing  a  new 
function  brings  forward  the  same  conscious  experience  to  the 
action  which  the  child  enjoys;  yet,  the  author  holds  that  there 
are  successive  levels  of  physical  and  mental  development,  by 
reason  of  which  the  child  lives  a  different  life — a  series  of 
positions  which  are  not  perfectly  clear  to  us.  In  the  last  three 
or  four  chapters  the  author  grows  more  friendly  towards  the 
genetic  constituents  of  the  child,  which  leads  one  to  believe 
that  "  teacher-study  "  may  be  more  of  a  convenient  fiction  for 
exposition  than  a  solid  reality  for  a  new  "  science."  On  an- 
other point  teachers  will  repeatedly  inquire:  What  does  the 
author  mean  by  "  complete  development,"  reference  to  which 
increases  in  frequency  in  the  latter  part  of  the  work  as  a 
standard  for  gauging  the  growth  of  specific  functions,  and  the 
merits  of  special  methods  of  instruction?  Does  it  mean  the 
adult  of  to-day?  If  so,  the  application  of  the  idea  of  develop- 
ment is  inconveniently  cut  off  just  at  the  point  of  its  greatest 
usefulness  to  educational  theory. 

The  author  presents  his  facts  and  conclusions  in  a  style  that 
is  interesting  and  forceful.  Good  summaries  and  an  index 
add  to  the  usefulness  of  the  volume,  which  lends,  fortunately, 
an  unusually  solid  merit  to  the  Series  in  which  it  appears. 

Edward  F.  Buchner 

University  of  Alabama 


Mr.  Mosely's 


IX 
NOTES   AND    NEWS 

The  Commission  of  Inquiry  into  the  educa- 

British  Educ'a-        tional  systems  of  the  United  States  in  their 
tional  Commission   ,         •  .  •        ,  ,    •     , 

bearing  upon  national  commerce  and  indus- 
try, projected  last  year  by  Mr.  Alfred  Mosely,  C.  M.  G.,  but 
postponed  owing  to  the  unsettlement  in  this  country  over  the 
Educational  Bill,  will  start  from  Southampton  on  October  3, 
Mr.  Mosely  himself  preceding  it  by  two  or  three  weeks  to 
make  arrangements  for  its  reception.  As  will  be  seen  from  the 
names  of  those  who  have  accepted  invitations,  no  pains  have 
been  spared  to  make  the  Commission  as  representative  as 
possible  of  educational  interests  in  England.  Mr.  Mosely's 
aim  has  been  to  secure  the  co-operation,  not  only  of  trained 
students  of  education  and  men  intimately  connected  with  its 
administration  in  all  branches,  but  also  of  men  of  light  and 
leading  in  the  more  important  centers  of  commercial,  indus- 
trial, and  intellectual  life.  Such  men,  he  feels,  will  hereafter 
be  in  a  position,  as  members  of  municipal  or  educational 
bodies,  to  recommend  to  their  fellow-citizens  ideas  which  have 
struck  them  as  worth  noting,  thus  contributing  to  the  realiza- 
tion of  what  we  so  badly  need — a  well-organized,  up-to-date 
system  of  national  education  that  may  enable  English  com- 
merce to  hold  its  own  in  the  fierce  industrial  competition  that 
has  overtaken,  and  threatens  partly  to  overwhelm  it.  Opinions 
may  differ  as  to  the  real  causes  of  our  present  industrial  situ- 
ation, as  to  how  far  we  are  justified  in  pessimistic  views  of  the 
future,  or  as  to  the  extent  to  which  defective  education  is 
responsible  for  such  shortcomings  as  are  patent  to  all  ob- 
servers. But  there  are  facts  which  no  policy  of  laissez-faire, 
no  insular  self-satisfaction,  no  laiidatio  temporis  acti  can 
ignore.  The  startling  growth  of  American  and  German 
industrial  competition  is  a  fact,  and  a  daily  more  alarming 
fact.  Closely  connected  with  it,  and  in  the  opinion  of  many 
keen  observers  largely  responsible  for  it.  is  the  fact  that  these 
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are  precisely  the  two  countries  in  which  national  education 
of  all  grades  has  made  the  greatest  strides,  and  in  which  its 
importance  is  most  widely  recognized  by  the  people  at  large. 
This  cannot  as  yet  be  said  of  England.  Much  has,  no  doubt, 
been  done  of  late  years  to  make  up  for  lost  ground,  but  much 
more  remains  to  be  done,  especially  in  secondary  education, 
and  upon  its  technical  and  commercial  side,  to  equip  our  citi- 
zens for  their  various  work  in  life;  and  the  leaders  of  com- 
merce are  beginning  to  realize  this.  Mr.  Mosely  is  not  the 
only  Englishman  of  wide  commercial  experience  who  has 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  one  main  desideratum  is  better 
education  and  more  of  it;  nor  is  he  the  first  to  whom  the  pro- 
motion of  education  has  seemed  a  worthy  application  of  wealth 
gained  in  commercial  pursuits.  Our  rich  men  do  not,  indeed, 
come  forward  as  American  millionaires  do  for  the  support 
of  education.  But  we  can  point  to  such  instances  as  the 
founder  of  Mason  College,  or  more  recently  to  Mr.  Mosely's 
friend  Cecil  Rhodes,  with  whom  he  has  talked  in  South 
African  days  about  the  use  of  wealth  for  carrying  out  great 
ideas.  And  it  may  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Mosely's  own  idea  of 
collecting  by  trustworthy  inquiry,  and  then  endeavoring  to 
diffuse  among  his  countrymen,  information  as  to  the  prin- 
ciples and  practice  of  successful  educational  work  elsewhere 
may  be  equally  fruitful  of  results.  Whatever  those  results 
may  be,  it  is  a  generous  and  a  patriotic  scheme. 

The  itinerary  of  the  Commission,  drawn  up  with  the  assist- 
ance of  President  Butler  of  Columbia  University,  New  York, 
embraces  most  of  the  leading  educational  centers  in  the 
United  States.  In  New  York  itself  visits  will  be  paid  to  the 
Columbia  University,  to  typical  high  schools,  elementary 
schools,  and  manual-training  classes,  the  Ethical  Culture 
schools,  and  the  Normal  (Training)  College.  Thence  to 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  to  visit  Yale  University  and  typical 
manufacturing  establishments.  Next  comes  Boston,  with 
visits  to  Harvard  University,  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  and  various  typical  schools.  Then  Philadelphia, 
where  there  is  much  of  educational  interest — the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  with  the  school  of  higher  commercial  edu- 
cation, the  Drexel  Institute,  Girls'  Normal  school,  etc.;  and 
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Baltimore,  with  the  comparatively  recent,  but  widely  known, 
Johns  Hopkins  University.  From  Baltimore  the  Commission 
will  proceed  to  Washington;  thence  to  Pittsburg,  the  seat  of 
the  great  steel  industry  associated  with  Mr.  Carnegie;  and  on 
to  Chicago,  some  of  whose  educational  institutions  are  almost 
as  famous  as  its  stock-yards,  grain  elevators,  and  other  appli- 
ances of  commercial  wealth;  Ann  Arbor,  to  visit  a  typical 
State  University.  Detroit,  Niagara  Falls,  Ithaca  (for  Cor- 
nell University),  Schenectady,  and  Albany  are  also  on  the 
program,  with  possibly,  i^r  some  of  the  party,  an  extension  to 
California.  It  is  not,  we  understand,  contemplated  that  the 
whole  of  this  varied  program  will  be  undertaken  by  the  Com- 
mission en  masse.  The  work  will  be  to  some  extent  sub- 
divided, and  so  organized  that  its  different  members  shall  see, 
and  afterwards  report  upon,  aspects  of  educational  work  in 
which  they  are  specially  interested,  or  on  which  they  are 
specially  qualified  to  form  an  opinion.  This  may  lead,  after 
a  time,  to  some  division  of  the  party,  and  the  return  of  certain 
of  its  members  before  others.  But,  at  any  rate,  during  the 
early  part  of  the  tour  the  Commissioners  will  be  together 
and  act  as  one  body. 

Mr.  Mosely,  we  understand,  does  not  contemplate  the  issue 
of  a  formal  joint  report,  after  the  manner  of  a  Royal  Commis- 
sion. But  each  member  of  the  commission  will  be  invited  to 
record  his  own  impressions,  or  to  combine,  if  he  prefers  it, 
with  others  interested  in  the  same  subjects  of  education.  In 
this  way  it  is  thought  that  greater  elasticity  will  be  secured, 
and  more  varied  light  brought  to  bear  upon  all  the  points  in 
American  education  that  are  likely  to  be  interesting  or  useful 
here.  The  reports  will  then  be  printed  in  a  volume  or  vol- 
umes, and  distributed  to  educational  bodies  thruout  the  United 
Kingdom.  At  this  stage  we  need  not  attempt  to  forecast  the 
results  of  this  inquiry,  or  the  direction  that  it  will  take  in 
matters  of  detail.  From  what  has  been  said  above,  it  should 
prove  of  great  interest  and  help  not  only  to  those  engaged  in 
it,  but  to  the  whole  country,  now  feeling  its  way  thru 
much  dimness  and  uncertainty  towards  a  sound  system  of 
national  education.  Nor  can  we  speak  too  warmly  of  the 
patriotic  spirit  which  has  led  a  single  citizen,  not  professing 
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expert  knowledge  of  education,  to  undertake,  at  his  own  per- 
sonal cost,  a  public  service  which  we  fear  no  British  Govern- 
ment would  yet  venture  to  charge  upon  the  national  revenues. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Commissioners,  according  to 
the  latest  arrangements: 

Arthur  Anderton,  Esq.,  J.  P.,  alderman  and  chairman  of 
the  Technical  Instruction  Committee  of  the  West  Riding 
County  Council.  (Nominated  by  the  County  Councils  Asso- 
ciation. ) 

Henry  E.  Armstrong,  Esq.,  LL.  D.,  Ph.  D.,  V.  P.  C.  S., 
Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London 
Institute. 

W.  E.  Ayrton,  Esq.,  F.  R.  S.,  Professor  of  Physics  in  the 
Central  Technical  College,  past  president  of  the  Institution  of 
Electrical  Engineers. 

Thomas  Barclay,  Esq.,  LL.  B.,  Ph.  D.,  late  president  of  the 
Paris  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

A.  W.  Black,  Esq.,  J.  P.,  Mayor  of  Nottingham,  chairman 
of  the  Nottingham  Education  Committee. 

R.  Blair,  Esq.,  M.  A.,  B.  Sc,  assistant  secretary  for  Tech- 
nical Instruction  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Technical  Education  of  Ireland.  (Nominated  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Education,  Ireland.) 

J.  Rose  Bradford,  Esq.,  M.  D.  Lond.,  F.  R.  C.  S.,  F.  R.  S., 
Professor  of  Medicine,  University  College,  London. 

G.  J.  Cockburn,  Esq.,  late  chairman  of  Leeds  School  Board. 

The  Right  Rev.  the  Bishop  of  Coventry,  late  chairman  of 
the  Birmingham  School  Board. 

H.  Coward,  Esq.,  president  of  the  National  Union  of 
Teachers.     (Nominated  by  the  National  Union  of  Teachers.) 

The  Rev.  Professor  Finlay,  S.  J.,  F.  R.  U.  I.,  member  of 
the  Intermediate  Education  Board  and  the  Technical  Educa- 
tion Board,  Ireland,  Professor  of  Political  Economy,  Univer- 
sity College,  Dublin.  (Nominated  as  official  representative  of 
the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Education  of  Ire- 
land.) 

T.  Gregory  Foster,  Esq.,  B.  A.,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  English  in  University  College,  London,  and  secre- 
tary to  the  college. 
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W.  C.  Fletcher,  Esq.,  M.  A.,  late  Fellow  of  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge,  headmaster  of  the  Liverpool  Institute, 
Liverpool. 

Percy  Falkland,  Esq.,  Ph.  D.,  B.  Sc,  F.  R.  S.,  Professor  of 
Chemistry  in  the  University  of  Birmingham. 

W.  H.  Gaskell,  Esq.,  M.  A.,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  Fellow  of 
Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge,  University  Lecturer  in  Physiology. 

The  Rev.  H.  B.  Gray,  D.  D.,  Oxford,  Warden  of  Bradfield 
College. 

W.  P.  Groser,  Esq.,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  representing  the 
Parliamentary  Industry  Committee,  and  to  inquire  into  legal 
education. 

C.  J.  Hamilton,  Esq.,  B.  A.  Camb.,  F.  S.  S.,  Lecturer  on 
Political  Economy,  University  College,  Cardiff  (Secretary  to 
the  Commission). 

J.  R.  Heape,  Esq.,  chairman  of  the  Rochdale  Technical 
School. 

The  Rev.  A.  W.  Jephson,  M.  A.,  member  of  the  London 
School  Board. 

W.  Jones,  Esq.,  M.  P.  for  Arfon  Division  of  Carnarvon, 
representing  the  Parliamentary  Industry  Committee. 

Magnus  Maclean,  Esq.,  M.  A.,  D.  Sc,  Professor  of  Elec- 
trical Engineering  in  the  Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland 
Technical  College,  Glasgow.  (Nominated  official  representa- 
tive by  ( 1 )  the  Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland  Technical 
College;  (2)  the  Edinburgh  School  Board;  (3)  the  Technical 
and  Secondary  Education  Committee  of  the  Ayrshire  County 
Council. ) 

The  Rev.  T.  L.  Papillon,  M.  A.,  vicar  of  Writtle,  Essex, 
late  Fellow  and  tutor  of  New  College,  Oxford,  formerly  Fel- 
low of  Merton  College. 

Herbert  R.  Rathbone,  Esq.,  B.  A.,  Barrister-at-law,  member 
of  the  Education  Committee  and  deputy-chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Elementary  Education,  Liverpool. 

H.  R.  Reichel,  Esq.,  LL.  D.,  late  Fellow  of  All  Souls,  Ox- 
ford, Principal  of  University  College  of  North  Wales,  Bangor, 
and  member  of  the  Welsh  Intermediate  Education  Board. 
(Nominated  as  official  representative  of  University  colleges  of 
Cardiff,  Aberystwith,  and  Bangor.) 
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John  Rhys,  Esq.,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Celtic  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford,  member  of  the  British  Academy,  member  of 
the  Oxford  Education  Committee  (some  time  H.  M.  Inspector 
of  Schools). 

W.  Ripper,  Esq.,  M.  I.  C.  E.,  Professor  of  Engineering  in 
University  College,  Sheffield,  member  of  the  Sheffield  Edu- 
cation Committee. 

Sir  Albert  Kaye  Rollit,  LL.  D.,  D.  C.  L.,  M.  P.,  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce.  (Nominated  by 
the  Association  of  Municipal  Corporations.) 

Charles  Rowley,  Esq.,  M.  A.,  J.  P.,  member  of  the  Man- 
chester Education  Committee  and  of  the  Manchester  School 
of  Technology,  chairman  of  the  Manchester  School  of  Art. 

A.  J.  Shepheard,  Esq.,  chairman  of  the  Technical  Educa- 
tion Board  of  the  London  County  Council. 

Arthur  Edmund  Spender,  Esq.,  B.  A.  Oxon,  Barrister-at- 
law,  director  of  Plymouth  Girls'  High  School,  member  of 
Plymouth  Chamber  of  Commerce  Executive,  and  of  the 
Mount-Edgcumbe  industrial  training  ship,  representing  Ply- 
month. — The  Times  (London),  August  17,  1903. 


Dr.  George  E.  Vincent,  principal  of  the  original  Chautauqua 
Assembly,  at  Chautauqua,  N.  Y.,  has  written  to  the  Boston 
Herald  to  correct  a  false  impression  due  to  some  remarkable 
performances  last  summer  at  so-called  "  Chautauqua  Assem- 
blies "  held  at  various  points  in  the  Middle  West.    He  says : 

Chautauqua  Institution  has  no  connection  with  any  of  the  seventy-five 
or  eighty  Chautauquas  scattered  thruout  the  country.  It  has  no  control 
over  them.  A  few  of  these  assemblies  are  conducted  in  a  creditable  and 
dignified  manner.  Many  of  them  are  "  trolley  end  "  enterprises  or  expur- 
gated street  fairs.  The  word  chautauqua  as  a  geographical  name  cannot 
be  copyrighted  or  protected  in  any  way.  Many  of  the  sensational  under- 
takings of  these  assemblies  are  a  source  of  humiliation  to  those  who  have 
built  up  the  Chautauqua  Institution. 
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THE  CURRICULUM  OF  THE  SCHOOL  OF 
JOURNALISM 

The  curriculum  of  the  Columbia  University  School  of  Jour- 
nalism, founded  by  Mr.  Joseph  Pulitzer,  will  naturally  be  based 
on  existing  courses  in  Columbia  and  other  colleges.  In  adding 
new  subjects  the  authorities  are  bound  to  be  conservative,  and 
to  feel  their  way  slowly,  for  they  are  navigators  in  an  un- 
charted sea.  Hitherto  such  schools  have  been  too  meagerly 
equipped  to  compare  with  a  well-endowed  institution;  and  a 
few  years  of  actual  experiment  with  large  resources  may 
demolish  all  precedents.  Without  attempting  futile  prophecy 
as  to  results,  I  wish  to  note,  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  daily 
newspaper,  some  relations  between  the  School  and  our  better 
colleges,  which  will  presumably  serve  as  feeders  to  it. 

The  School  must  deal  with  two  things :  the  science  of  jour- 
nalism and  the  art,  or  practice.  It  is  in  formulating  a  science 
that  the  faculty  will  meet  its  first  difficulty,  for  to-day  there 
is  not,  as  in  law,  medicine,  theology,  or  the  branches  of  engi- 
neering, a  definite  body  of  learning  to  be  mastered.  The 
journalist  needs  every  language,  science,  and  philosophy;  like 
Lord  Bacon,  he  takes  all  knowledge  as  his  province.  But 
subjects  of  general  culture  he  will  find  in  any  good  college, 
where,  quite  as  well  as  in  a  school  of  journalism,  he  may  lay 
the  foundation  of  omniscience. 

Certain  studies  are,  however,  as  President  Eliot  points  out, 
of  special  value :  modern  languages    and  literatures,  history, 
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government,  jurisprudence,  diplomacy,  sociology,  finance,  sta- 
tistics, economics,  ethics,  psychology,  and  art.  These,  also,  are 
well  taught  in  college,  and  a  school  of  journalism  will  have 
no  advantage  in  treating  them,  except  as  it  may  emphasize, 
group,  and  strengthen  them.  The  emphasis  should  awaken 
intending  journalists  everywhere  to  their  neglect  of  opportuni- 
ties already  provided  for  systematic  preparation.  Many  gradu- 
ates who  enter  journalism  are  too  ignorant  of  the  elements  of 
political  science  to  report  clearly  the  proceedings  of  a  legisla- 
ture, a  board  of  aldermen,  or  a  political  convention — to  say 
nothing  of  writing  intelligent  comment.  The  strengthening 
of  instruction  in  these  special  courses  is  announced  as  part 
of  the  Columbia  plan;  but  if  Harvard  and  Yale  choose  to  keep 
step,  they  may,  without  establishing  a  school,  see  to  it  that 
Columbia  does  not  monopolize  the  means  of  grace. 

Besides  these  studies,  which  may  be  almost  as  useful  to  a 
lawyer  or  a  clergyman  as  to  an  editor,  Columbia  promises 
others  that  belong  strictly  to  journalism,  and  are  hardly  in 
place  in  college:  the  law  and  the  ethics  of  journalism,  news- 
paper administration  and  manufacture,  and  the  history  of  the 
press.  Courses  in  law  and  ethics,  tho  the  quantity  of  matter 
is  not  large,  should  have  value,  especially  if  they  inculcate 
rudimentary  notions  of  the  sanctities  of  private  life  and 
the  amenities  of  civilized  society.  The  remaining  technical 
subjects  should  occupy  only  a  small  share  of  the  curriculum; 
for  systems  of  administration  differ  so  widely  that  much  of  the 
instruction  can  touch  only  general  principles;  manufacturing 
processes  are  so  quickly  learned  in  practice  that  exhaustive 
study  of  them  in  school  is  hardly  worth  while;  and  the  history 
of  journalism  is  short.  In  fine,  all  these  technical  courses  are 
distinctly  less  valuable,  both  for  content  and  mental  disci- 
pline. 

To  sum  up,  in  the  science  of  journalism  the  School  will 
offer  but  little  more  than  our  best  colleges  may;  and  that  little 
— if  we  except  the  law  and  the  ethics — is  of  minor  importance. 
But  it  will  gain  from  having  its  course  designed  for  a  particu- 
lar end,  systematically  developed,  and  so  plainly  marked  out 
that  wayfaring  students,  tho  fools,  shall  not  err  therein. 
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,  On  the  side  of  practice  the  School  will  suffer  less  from 
competition  with  colleges.  In  the  elementary  instruction  in 
gathering  news  it  will  have  the  field  largely  to  itself.  Here 
the  School  should  encounter  no  serious  difficulty;  it  can 
teach  the  art  of  writing  accurate  and  readable  reports  of 
sermons  and  lectures,  meetings,  games,  and  all  public  affairs 
in  which  the  reporter  does  not  demand  the  time  and  attention 
of  innocent  third  persons.  '1  rue,  such  training  is  as  generally 
beneficial  as  the  routine  college  composition,  and  would  be  a 
profitable  part  of  the  academic  course;  indeed,  as  an  elective 
it  might  legitimately  count  towards  the  degree  in  arts  or 
science.  But  the  colleges  will  be  in  no  haste  to  seize  the 
blessing.  They  are  slow  to  accept  innovations;  and,  besides, 
so  few  teachers  have  been  ground  thru  the  mill  of  a  news- 
paper office,  and  fully  prepared  to  conduct  classes  in  reporting, 
that  special  instructors  would  be  required.  In  the  rudiments 
of  news-gathering,  then,  the  School  can  do  work  which,  how- 
ever useful,  will  not  probably  be  done  in  college  for  some 
years  yet. 

The  advanced  reporting  will  tax  the  ingenuity  of  the  faculty, 
which  will  score  a  triumph  if  it  devises  an  effective  method  of 
instruction.  For  example,  one  of  the  reporters  on  a  metropoli- 
tan paper  makes  the  round  of  the  banks.  In  time  he  proves  that 
he  is  discreet,  trustworthy,  resourceful;  and  that  his  calls  are 
not  an  impertinence,  for  he  can  help  the  banks  by  publishing 
carefully  written  news  of  their  enterprises.  Thus  he  wins 
attention  which  would  never  be  accorded  to  the  stray  inquirer, 
and  he  picks  up  miscellaneous  news,  important  interviews,  and 
expert  opinions  on  the  money  market  and  financial  legislation. 
Another  reporter  visits  the  railway  offices;  another,  the  politi- 
cians. These  reporters,  thru  contact  with  many  people,  have 
come  to  understand  when  a  person  is  talking  for  publication 
and  when  in  confidence,  and  when  they  must  modify  in  print 
the  free  style  of  conversation;  they  have  learned  to  approach 
all  kinds  of  men.  to  persuade  the  reluctant  to  unlock  their 
secrets;  as  news-gatherers,  they  have  acquired  a  skill  far  above 
that  of  the  reporter  of  a  sermon  or  lecture.  But  the  problem 
in  carrying  students  beyond  the  rudiments  is  to  give  them  this 
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very  experience  of  men  and  affairs.  The  banker,  the  railway 
president,  and  the  politician — even  Chauncey  M.  Depew,  whose 
heart  overflows  with  kindness  to  newspaper  men — would  not 
waste  a  minute  in  assisting  mere  students  of  journalism  to  de- 
velop the  "  nose  for  news."  So,  if  the  faculty  must  confine 
the  pupils  to  public  occasions,  and  can  contrive  no  plan  for 
advanced  work,  the  School  in  this  respect  will  have  no  ad- 
vantage over  the  college. 

In  an  effort  to  reach  the  solid  ground  of  practice,  a  London 
school  of  journalism  issues  a  small  paper;  but  its  strict  amateur 
standing  must  keep  it,  in  the  matter  of  higher  reporting,  down 
on  the  level  of  undergraduate  publications.  Possibly  Mr. 
Pulitzer  dreams  of  crowning  his  endowment  by  presenting  to 
Columbia  the  New  York  World,  to  be  conducted  as  an  ideal 
newspaper,  a  great  medium  of  popular  education,  and  an 
unrivaled  school  of  practical  journalism.  Doubtless  Presi- 
dent Butler  would  hesitate  before  the  difficulties  of  the  under- 
taking. There  would  not  only  be  a  thousand  vexatious  prob- 
lems of  management,  but  the  paper,  in  order  to  amount  to 
anything,  would  be  forced  to  take  sides  on  every  public  ques- 
tion, and  would  drag  the  University  into  politics.  Despite  such 
obstacles,  President  Butler  might  argue  that  if  a  university 
may  maintain  a  hospital  as  a  medical  laboratory,  it  may  also 
maintain  a  real  newspaper  as  a  journalistic  laboratory. 

Hand  in  hand  with  instruction  in  gathering  news  goes  in- 
struction in  writing.  For  this  our  colleges  already  have 
machinery,  widely  varying  in  excellence.  Generally  the  teach- 
ing is  in  the  hands  of  a  few  professors  and  a  corps  of  younger 
assistants.  Some  of  the  professors  are  successful  authors, 
skilled  in  both  the  theory  and  practice  of  writing,  and  thoroly 
competent  as  instructors.  The  assistants,  who  do  the  bulk  of 
the  drudgery,  have  specialized  in  English,  and  have  often  taken 
the  master's  or  the  doctor's  degree  on  work  in  philology  and 
literature.  They  have  edited  English  classics,  have  labored 
over  an  occasional  essay,  but  have  been  so  busy  correcting  tons 
of  themes  that  they  remain  erudite  theorists.  As  a  result  their 
pupils  turn  out  sentences  and  paragraphs  of  tolerable  correct- 
ness; but,  instead  of  seizing  significant  points,  they  write  a 
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subject  to  the  dregs,  sprawl  over  inordinate  space,  and  bury 
interesting  facts  under  a  mass  of  dry  detail.  Of  course,  col- 
leges should  preserve  a  high  standard  of  correctness,  should 
err  on  that  side.  Yet,  without  falling  into  the  cheap  smart- 
ness of  journalism,  they  should — from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
newspaper — run  less  to  hair-splitting  and  red  tape,  and  lay 
more  stress  on  directness  and  brevity.  Not  long  ago  a  promi- 
nent engineer  remarked :  "  I  wish  our  colleges  and  technical 
schools  could  make  their  students  write  a  little  more  like 
reporters.  I  have  just  been  reading  a  dozen  engineering 
reports.  Each  writer  has  something  new  to  say,  but  each  has 
failed  to  display  his  real  contribution  to  the  science  as  the 
conspicuous  feature  of  his  paper.  He  has  not  received  due 
credit,  simply  because  he  has  hidden  his  light  under  a  bushel." 
Such  censure  would  not  be  possible  if  practical  experience  in 
writing,  as  well  as  knowledge  of  literature,  were  regarded  as 
an  essential  for  a  teacher  of  composition.  To-day  college 
teachers,  with  a  few  notable  exceptions,  have  no  clear  under- 
standing of  the  needs  even  of  our  best  daily  journalism. 

In  the  School,  on  the  other  hand,  the  teaching  must  be  done 
by  expert  copy-readers.  The  copy-reader  has  been  a  reporter, 
and  has  been  slashed  unmercifully.  He  early  learned  to  display 
the  salient  features  of  his  news  in  the  first  sentence  or  two,  and 
to  arrange  paragraphs  so  that  with  limited  space  on  the  make- 
up the  less  important  matter  can  be  quickly  dropped  out.  He 
has  had  daily  exercise  in  cutting  a  dull  story  of  two  thousand 
words  into  an  interesting  one  of  five  hundred.  Altho  he  is 
acquainted  with  few  treatises  on  style,  and  his  knowledge  of 
literature  and  linguistics  is  not  recondite,  he  never  forgets  that 
tediousness  is  the  cardinal  sin.  He  may,  also,  be  as  rigid  as 
the  college  instructor  on  the  vital  points  of  correctness  and 
clearness;  and  if  he  follows  the  traditions  of  the  best  offices,  he 
can  add  to  the  somewhat  academic  training  of  college  a  more 
specific  preparation  for  newspaper  writing  than  college  can 
offer  without  a  special  instructor. 

The  course  in  editing  copy  will  be  less  useful.  A  student 
cannot  hope  to  pass  immediately  from  the  School  to  a  copy- 
desk,  and   during  his  apprenticeship  as   a   reporter   he  will 
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master  the  rudiments  of  editing.  Nevertheless,  from  the  study 
of  it  in  the  School  he  will  get  mental  discipline  and  will  learn 
more  about  reporting.  Advanced  pupils  may  handle  some  of 
the  copy  of  beginners;  and  if  they  can  procure  duplicates  of 
Associated  Press  and  New  York  City  News  Association 
reports,  they  will  find  excellent  practice  in  piecing  together 
bulletins  and  short  dispatches  into  a  coherent  whole,  in  "  play- 
ing up  "  important  features,  and  in  writing  clear  and  attractive 
heads.  All  this  instruction  might  also  be  a  part  of  a  college 
elective  in  reporting. 

Making-up  may  be  studied  to  best  advantage  on  a  real  news- 
paper; but  it  is  entitled  to  a  subordinate  place  in  the  curriculum 
if  the  School  is  equipped  with  a  printing  office.  Members  of  the 
class  in  making-up  may  get  a  glimmering  notion  of  the  neces- 
sity of  well  written  and  edited  copy.  They  will  be  unable 
to  put  together  a  decent  looking  page  unless  the  several  kinds 
of  heads  are  exactly  right;  they  will  fail  to  condense  nine 
columns  of  matter  into  seven  unless  the  "  stories  "  have  been 
so  skillfully  constructed  that  two  columns  of  the  less  important 
stuff  may  be  thrown  out.  They  will  discover  that  out  of  the 
average  ten  columns  a  third  can  go  by  the  board  without  great 
loss  to  anybody;  and  the  process  of  sifting  the  wheat  from  the 
chaff  should  be  a  liberal  education  in  the  relative  significance 
and  interest  of  different  kinds  of  news  and  different  parts  of  the 
same  article.  Obviously,  this  instruction,  besides  requiring 
special  equipment,  is  rather  technical  for  college. 

The  Columbia  School  of  Journalism  will  also  teach  editorial 
writing — under  many  drawbacks.  An  editorial  writer  should 
know  how  to  write,  should  be  a  master  of  the  "  editorial  form," 
if  there  be  such  a  thing.  He  needs,  too,  a  wide  and  exact 
familiarity  with  the  facts  that  he  discusses,  a  well-digested  set 
of  principles  to  apply  to  them,  and  a  sound  jud_gment.  The 
facts,  the  principles,  and  the  judgment  come  with  years.  If 
his  years  are  spent  in  active  journalism  he  will  pick  up  the 
necessary  skill  in  writing,  with  little  or  no  formal  instruction. 

This  completes  the  list  of  subjects  which  the  School  can  offer 
unless  it  publishes  a  real  newspaper;  for  practice  in  adminis- 
tration is  hardly  possible  without  something  to  administer.   As 
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the  account  now  stands,  the  School's  most  valuable  contribution 
to  the  science  of  journalism  will  be  the  course  in  law  and 
ethics.  Its  general  culture  courses  will  differ  from  those  in 
college  only  in  being  grouped  and  strengthened.  In  the  art 
of  journalism  the  School's  most  important  work  will  be  the 
course  in  elementary  reporting  and  writing.  Here  it  may 
afford  a  professional  training  indubitably  superior  to  that  of 
any  college  which  does  not  employ  an  instructor  who  has  had 
practical  experience  in  newspaper  work.  All  the  courses 
should  gain  in  effectiveness  from  being  systematized  and 
directed  toward  a  definite  end.  These  results  seem  fairly 
•certain  while  the  School  is  but  a  project.  As  to  further  possi- 
bilities every  journalist  and  educator  may  speculate  for  himself. 

Hammond  Lamont 

New  York 


II 

« 

THE    INFLUENCE    OF    RELIGIOUS     EDUCATION 
UPON  THE  MOTIVES  OF  CONDUCT » 

The  subject  on  which  I  have  the  honor  to  address  this 
Council  seems  to  gather  in  one  concise  phrase  some  of  the 
largest  problems  which  can  be  offered  either  to  our  private 
thinking  or  to  our  public  deliberation.  Education,  religion, 
and  conduct  epitomize  life.  Each  suggests  the  dualism  of 
theory  and  practice.  Each  may  be  regarded  alternately  as 
end  and  as  means.  And  each  is  apt  to  be  taken,  according  to 
our  individual  fashion  of  thought,  as  the  supreme  standard  by 
which  all  other  values  are  determined. 

It  is  significant,  therefore,  that  our  program  asks  us  to 
discuss,  not  the  respective  worth  of  education,  religion,  and 
conduct,  but  rather  their  mutual  relation.  Our  question  is  not 
whether  religion  shall  enter  into  our  scheme  of  education;  but, 
assuming  that  a  particular  sort  of  training  which  we  call 
religious  education  is  to  be  given,  we  ask  what  is  or  may  be 
its  influence  upon  the  motives  of  conduct. 

You  have  also  noticed,  I  am  sure,  that  the  question  proposed 
in  these  terms  goes  to  the  heart  of  the  moral  life.  For  the 
implication  is  obviously  that  the  worth  of  conduct  lies  chiefly 
in  the  motives  which  prompt  it,  and  not  merely  in  the  outward 
form  of  action.  In  other  words,  we  are  getting  away  from  that 
plane  of  ethical  theory  on  which  a  man's  character  is  judged 
exclusively  by  his  behavior.  We  are  looking  at  facts  in  the 
light  of  purpose.  And  we  are  trying  to  determine  how  far 
the  purposes  which  are  supplied  by  religion  and  woven  into 
the  will  by  religious  education,  avail  towards  the  securing  of 
right  conduct.  That  they  are  of  some  avail,  we  are  doubtless 
agreed.  From  our  point  of  view  as  teachers,  religious  educa- 
tion is  simply  religion  at  work.     It  is  the  tangible  shape  that 
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religion  takes  alongside  of  ourselves  in  the  discharge  of  our 
professional  duties.  And  since,  as  intelligent  men,  we  must 
admit  that  "  the  religious  element  of  human  culture  is  essen- 
tial," likewise,  as  intelligent  teachers,  we  claim  that  "  it  must 
be  presented  to  every  child  whose  education  aims  at  complete- 
ness or  proportion." 

It  seems,  then,  that  at  least  two  important  points  are  beyond 
dispute:  first,  that  conduct  should  be  guided  by  high  motives, 
and  even  by  the  highest  motives;  second,  that  religious  educa- 
tion does  in  some  measure  influence  the  motives  of  conduct. 
If  so  much  is  clear,  we  are  ready  for  the  further  question :  In 
what  way  precisely  does  religious  education  exert  its  salutary 
influence?  Wherein  lies  its  power,  if  power  it  really  have,  for 
uplifting  and  strengthening  and  making  purer  the  determina- 
tion of  our  human  will  ? 

The  answer  which  the  Catholic  Church  gives  to  this  question 
is  found  most  clearly  in  her  insistence  upon  the  need  of  the 
religious  element  in  all  forms  and  grades  of  education.  As  to 
her  purpose  in  holding  so  tenaciously  to  this  position,  it  is 
often  said  that  she  seeks  thereby  to  spread  and  perpetuate  her 
beliefs.  In  her  judgment  the  school  is  a  nursery  of  faith, 
and  a  training  ground  for  the  practical  exercises  of  religion. 
Its  chief  lesson  would,  therefore,  be  her  Credo,  and  the  cardinal 
virtue  of  its  pupils  would  be  loyalty  to  those  who  wield  her 
authority.  That  there  is  much  truth  in  this  appreciation,  no 
Catholic  needs  deny.  The  Church,  in  fact,  does  maintain  that 
religion  must  be  based  on  definite  beliefs;  tho  she  also  teaches 
that  faith  without  works  is  dead.  She  does  insist  on  sacrament 
and  rite,  tho  she  plainly  says  that  the  outward  sign  is 
worthless  without  the  inward  grace.  And  if  she  requires  from 
her  members  obedience  to  her  laws,  it  is  only  what  she  com- 
mands them  to  yield  to  all  legitimate  rule.  In  a  word,  the 
Church  holds  that  a  large  share  of  our  duties  is  towards  our 
Maker,  that  the  discharge  of  these  duties  is  or  should  be  an 
essential  portion  of  our  conduct,  and  consequently,  that  the 
motives  which  shape  our  conduct  in  conformity  with  these 
duties  can,  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  be  supplied  by  religious 
education  alone. 
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Now,  just  as  we  know  from  the  highest  source  that  all  the 
precepts  are  reducible  to  the  one  great  commandment,  so  we 
might  say  that  all  our  duties  are  included,  either  explicitly  or 
implicitly,  in  the  duty  we  owe  to  God.  Religious  education, 
in  the  best  sense,  would,  therefore,  be  not  only  an  education 
in  religion,  but  an  application  to  all  the  affairs  of  life  of  those 
principles  and  motives  which  religious  belief  supplies.  To 
"  do  all  things  for  the  glory  of  God  "  would  certainly  make  us 
men  after  the  manner  of  St.  Paul  himself.  And  for  men 
of  this  .type  religious  education  would  be  a  prime  neces- 
sity. 

But  again,  facing  actual  conditions,  we  have  to  admit  as  a 
fact  the  distinction  between  religious  obligations  and  other 
obligations,  between  religious  motives  and  other  motives. 
And  it  behooves  us  to  inquire  in  what  way  the  motives  which 
religion  furnishes  may  be  brought  to  bear  effectually  upon  our 
every-day  and  every-hour  conduct — upon  our  working  and 
planning,  our  business  dealings  and  our  social  relations,  our 
external  behavior  and  our  secret  thought. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  need  to  keep  steadily  in  view  certain 
psychological  principles  respecting  the  nature  of  motives,  and 
tho  we  have  not,  at  this  time,  to  make  a  thorogoing  analysis 
such  as  the  psychologist  might  demand,  we  can  assure  our- 
selves at  any  rate  on  this  point :  the  efficacy  of  any  motive  is 
due  chiefly  to  the  habitual  attitude  of  the  mind  to  which  that 
motive  is  presented.  Merely  as  an  idea  in  which  the  connec- 
tion between  a  proposed  action  and  our  welfare  is  perceived, 
a  motive  may,  and,  according  to  a  well-known  theory,  does 
always  produce  some  effect.  It  is,  as  we  say,  an  "  ideo-motor  " 
process.  But  even  on  this  theory  it  remains  true  that  the  motor 
effect  depends  not  only  on  the  afferent  stimulus,  but  also  on 
the  momentary  condition  of  the  centers  thru  which  it  must 
pass.  And  the  same  is  doubtless  the  case  for  the  whole  range 
of  organic  processes  down  to  the  reflex  discharge. 

We  cannot,  of  course,  enumerate,  much  less  foresee,  the 
impressions  received  thru  the  senses  during,  let  us  say,  a  single 
day.  Similarly,  it  is  impossible  to  predict  the  motives  that 
will   spring  up   in   consciousness   as   the  result   of  deliberate 
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thought,  association,  impulse,  passion,  or  emotional  state.  But 
we  can  say  for  a  certainty  that  the  selection  of  any  one  motive 
in  preference  to  all  the  rest  will  be  determined  by  the  habits 
developed  in  will  and  intellect  thru  the  whole  course  of  experi- 
ence. No  system  of  religion  or  of  education  or  of  religious 
education  can  guarantee  us  against  the  appearance  in  con- 
sciousness of  unworthy  motives.  The  saints  have  all  been 
tempted.  The  calmest  of  the  philosophers  has  his  internal 
storms.  And  the  majority  of  us,  who  are  neither  sages  nor 
saints,  know  that  the  best  actions,  objectively  considered,  may 
issue  from  the  meanest  motive. 

Any  sort  of  education,  therefore,  that  pretends  to  impart 
moral  strength  must  concern  itself,  not  so  much  with  laying 
down  precept  on  precept,  as  with  developing  in  the  mind 
a  habit  of  appreciating,  judging,  and  willing  in  conformity 
with  the  rules  of  upright  conduct.  "  Automatic  righteous- 
ness "  is  not  an  acceptable  expression ;  and  yet,  without  the 
least  concession  to  our  determinist  friends,  I  think  we  would 
prefer  what  it  means  to  the  disposition  of  those  who  "  always 
err  in  their  hearts." 

Now,  it  is  plain  that  this  moral  center,  as  I  will  call  it,  may 
be  organized  in  many  different  ways.  Its  cells  may  all  have 
the  idea  of  duty  for  their  nucleus.  Its  fibers  may  have  the 
sense  of  honor  for  their  axis,  its  ganglia  expand  with  the  love 
of  humanity,  its  whole  structure  be  under  the  tension  of  a 
categorical  imperative,  strong  with  the  sanction  of  all  the 
moralists  from  Aristotle  to  Kant.  Be  it  so.  Let  us  by  every 
possible  means  inculcate  these  principles,  and  all  other  princi- 
•  pies  that  make  for  better  conduct.  There  can  be  no  question  as 
to  the  necessity  of  making  men  dutiful,  honorable,  philan- 
thropic. The  function  of  religion  is  not  to  dispense  with  such 
motives,  but  to  consecrate  them:  not  to  inhibit,  but  to  re-enforce 
the  feelings  and  promptings  that  open  up  paths  of  goodness. 
The  impulses  that  flow  down  from  the  cortex  are  not  destruc- 
tive, but  regulative  with  respect  to  subordinate  centers.  The 
brain  itself  must  atrophy  and  perish  if  it  fail  to  quicken  and 
control  the  organs  of  nutrition;  and  religion  likewise  would 
tear  away  its  firmest  support  were  it  to  deaden   those  fine 
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growths  of  volitional  power  which  raise  us  above  the  level  of 
self. 

What  we  call  lower  impulses  or  instincts  or  tendencies  are 
simply  selfishness  gone  to  excess.  All  attempts,  consequently, 
to  educate  us  out  of  these  less  worthy  motives  are  attempts  to 
educate  us  away  from  self,  or  to  educate  that  very  self  to  a 
better  sense  of  its  own  interests.  '  Unselfishness,  as  we  under- 
stand it,  is  rational  precisely  because  it  is  founded  upon  a  clear 
perception  and  a  vivid  realization  of  the  exact  value  of  self. 
So  long  as  I  make  myself  the  center  of  the  world,  neither  I 
nor  my  universe  can  be  of  much  use  except  at  moments  of 
total  eclipse.  But  when  the  center  begins  to  displace  itself 
somewhat,  there  is  a  beginning  of  hope  for  me,  and  when  my 
conceptual  system,  by  further  displacement  and  reduction,  is 
brought  to  coincide  with  reality,  hope  gives  way  to  the  sub- 
stance of  well-ordered  action. 

Religious  education,  properly  understood,  aims  at  a  just 
estimate  of  the  self  in  view  of  all  that  is.  It  locates  man  in  the 
universe.  It  gives  him  his  setting  in  the  order  of  things.  If  it 
reminds  him  in  the  one  respect  that  he  is  but  dust,  it  also  tells 
him  that  in  another  respect  he  is  but  a  little  below  the 
angels.  By  teaching  him  to  look  upon  himself  and  all  things 
else  in  the  presence  of  a  Supreme  Being,  it  opens  up  to  him 
a  perspective  in  which  values  are  definitely  fixed.  It  shows 
him  that  the  starry  heavens,  and  the  moral  law  derive  their 
grandeur  from  the  same  cause.  It  lays  upon  him  the  impera- 
tive: so  act  that  thy  actions  may  fit  harmoniously  into  the 
universal  order  of  which  God  is  the  center  and  source. 

The  several  precepts  of  morality  are  simply  the  more  or  less 
detailed  working  out  of  this  supreme  ordinance.  The  complex 
system  of  hierarchy,  government,  dogma,  and  ritual  in  the 
Catholic  Church  represents  so  many  different  attempts  to 
arouse  and  preserve  in  men's  minds  the  consciousness  of  mem- 
bership in  this  universal  order.  The  "  calmer  piety  "  which 
enables  us  to  take  this  comprehensive  view  is  not  inborn.  To 
a  few  gifted  minds  it  may  come  as  the  fruit  of  earnest  philo- 
sophical thought.  But  mankind,  in  the  average,  needs  a 
methodical   training  to  lift  them  above  the  appearances  of 
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sense,   to   differentiate   inclination   and   duty,   to   purify   the 
imagination,  and  to  strengthen  the  will. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  religious  education  will  enable 
a  man  at  any  and  every  moment  to  place  himself  ideally  in  the 
universal  order,  and  regard  each  if  his  actions  sub  specie  ccter- 
nitatis.  It  is  not  even  necessary  that  a  man  should  ever  un- 
ravel the  metaphysics  bound  up  with  such  concepts.  But  the 
habitual  attitude  of  his  mind,  and  his  habitual  way  of  selecting 
motives,  should  be  such  that  it  could  be  analyzed,  and,  if  neces- 
sary, restated  in  terms  of  the  order-imperative. 

Briefly,  therefore,  the  view  which  has  been  taken  may  be 
recapitulated  as  follows : 

First :  Where  various  motives  of  conduct  are  suggested, 
that  motive  is  adopted  which  best  accords  with  the  mental  and 
moral  habits  of  the  individual; 

Second:  The  aim  of  all  education,  on  the  ethical  side,  is  the 
formation  of  such  habits  as  will  insure  the  selection  of  good 
motives  and  the  rejection  of  evil  motives; 

Third :  The  aim  of  religious  education  is  to  secure  for  this 
selective  habit  the  greatest  possible  breadth  on  the  highest  pos- 
sible plane,  by  bringing  the  mind  to  choose  its  ends  conformably 
to  the  divine  order;  and 

Fourth:    All  other  criteria  and  imperatives  that  have  real 
worth  should  be  regarded  as  more  or  less  specialized  forms 
which  may  become  clearer  and  stronger  under  the  influence  of 
religious  training,  and  which  may  in  turn  facilitate  the  appli- 
cation of  the  religious  standard  to  particular  motives  of  conduct. 
I  need  not  remind  you  that  we  have  been  dealing  all  along 
.   with  a  priori  judgments — in  other  words,  that  we  have  been 
studying  out  the  influence  which  religious  education  ought  to 
exert  and  would  exert  in  ideal  conditions.     Nor  again  would 
it  be  the  part  of  wisdom  to  propose  religious  education  as  the 
one  infallible  remedy  for  all  our  ills.     But,  considering  the 
amount  of  work  that  is  done  in  the  interests  of  religion  by  per- 
sons of  all  denominations,  we  seem  justified  in  asking  our- 
selves one  question  more:    How  can   religious  education  be 
made  to  yield  the  results,  or  at  any  rate  a  larger  proportion 
of  the  results,  which  might  reasonably  be  expected?     So  far 
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as  I  can  see,  the  simplest  answer  is:  by  giving  the  religious 
element  its  due  share  in  education.  The  child  comes  very 
quickly  to  look  upon  the  school  as  the  place  in  which  everything 
is  taught  that  is  worth  knowing.  The  absence  of  religious 
instruction  has  for  one  of  its  effects  ignorance  of  certain  im- 
portant truths.  But  its  more  serious  effect  is  the  detachment, 
in  the  child's  appreciation,  of  religion  from  practical  life. 
Once  we  give  the  impression  that  religious  ideas  and  duties 
are  extras  for  which  the  ministers  alone  are  responsible,  we 
make  the  work  of  the  Church  in  the  pulpit  and  in  the  Sunday 
School  exceedingly  difficult.  And  the  difficulty  increases  as 
we  go  on  adding  every  other  sort  of  practical  teaching  to  our 
curricula.  Physical  training  is  not  turned  over  to  the  pro- 
fessional athlete,  nor  manual  training  to  the  expert  mechanic. 
We  have  brought  these  and  other  things  into  the  school,  and 
by  so  doing  we  have  recognized  their  value.  Whether  we 
intend  it  or  not,  we  are  surely  making  it  quite  clear  to  the 
people,  both  young  and  old,  that  the  school  provides,  or  means 
to  provide,  all  the  essentials  of  knowledge.  The  obvious  in- 
ference as  to  the  value  of  religion  is  not  likely  to  overcrowd  the 
churches. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  experience  gained  in  building  up 
our  school  system  will  prove  valuable  in  solving  the  problems 
of  religious  education.  In  the  movements  recently  initiated, 
there  is  a  promise  of  success  which  must  be  gratifying  to 
all  friends  of  education.  The  fulfillment  must  bring  about 
that  unity  of  intellectual,  moral,  and  religious  development 
which  is  the  basis  of  right  conduct.  A  mind  in  which  all  good 
motives  and  all  habitually  determinant  principles  of  action  are 
thoroly  co-ordinated,  so  that  duty  to  self,  duty  to  the  fellow- 
man,  to  country,  and  to  God,  are  merged  in  one  clear  imper- 
ative, is  an  ideal  worth  striving  for.  It  is  the  ideal  of  citizen- 
ship in  each  particular  order  of  our  human  relations,  and  in 
that  universal  order  which  is  none  other  than  the  City  of  God. 

Edward  A.  Pace 

Catholic  University  of  America, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Ill 

WHAT  DO  TEACHERS  READ?1 

The  question  of  what  teachers  read  is  of  what  each  individual 
teacher  reads,  and  when  many  individuals  are  considered  it  is 
found  that  they  readily  group  themselves  into  classes. 

In  reading,  as  in  everything  else,  that  strong  law  of  the 
material  world  is  felt  which  forces  one  person  or  thing  (for 
the  law  applies  not  to  human  heings  alone)  to  do  what  his 
class  does,  or  would  do,  under  a  like  condition.  It  is  rarely, 
indeed,  that  we  can  point  to  an  exception  to  prove  a  rule. 

Just  why  a  certain  class  of  teachers  reads  a  certain  class  of 
books,  and  another  reads  along  a  totally  different  line,  it  is 
impossible  to  say  with  exactness — for  there  are  many  things 
to  be  considered;  first,  the  teacher's  personality  (and  of  this  we 
know  nothing) ;  second,  environment,  and  a  similarity  in  edu- 
cation and  aim;  and  on  these  factors  we  may  count.  It  is  not 
possible  to  determine  to  what  extent  a  teacher's  reading  is 
influenced  by  these  things,  but  that  they  do  count  is  proven 
by  the  difference  in  the  line  of  reading  done  by  the  public- 
school  teacher  and  the  private-school  teacher. 

In  considering  what  the  teacher  reads  I  shall  not  use  the 
reading  of  the  private-school  teacher,  but,  as  a  broad  difference 
has  interested  me  greatly,  I  will  give  an  example  of  it.  I  have 
selected  five  each  from  a  list  of  about  twenty-five  books  read 
by  each  of  the  following  teachers : 

The  principal  of  a  city  grammar  school  read  Sachs's  Nervous 
diseases  of  children,  Warner's  Nervous  system  of  the  child, 
Orr's  Development  and  heredity,  Hearn's  Kotto,  Wister's 
Virginian.  The  principal  of  a  fashionable  school  for  young 
ladies  read   Henley's   Views  and  reviews,   Hutton's  Literary 

1  At  the  last  examination  of  first  assistant  librarians  in  the  circulation  depart- 
ment of  the  New  York  Public  Library  to  determine  eligibility  for  promotion  to 
librarian  in  charge  of  a  branch,  an  essay  on  the  above  question  was  required. 
Three  of  those  submitted  are  here  printed  by  the  courtesy  of  Dr.  John  S.  Billings, 
librarian. 
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landmarks,  Stevenson's  Studies  of  men  and  books,  Hare's 
Walks  in  Rome,  Maeterlinck's  Plays.  I  asked  each  what  her 
favorite  subject  for  reading  was,  to  which  the  public-school 
teacher  replied,  "The  development  of  institutions";  and  the 
other,  "  Essays." 

I  base  my  judgment  of  the  teacher's  reading  on  that  of  the 
public-school  teacher  of  New  York,  because  I  believe  him  to  be 
more  nearly  a  representative  teacher  than  any  other.  He  was 
educated  in  the  public  schools,  is  paid  by  public  money,  and  is 
teaching  wide-awake  boys  and  girls.  He  should  be  a  typical 
American  teacher  in  its  best  sense. 

It  is  more  difficult  than  it  may  seem  for  the  librarian  to  find 
out  what  the  teacher  reads.  My  first  idea  was  to  put  down  the 
names  of  the  books  borrowed  by  the  teachers.  This  I  did,  and 
when  I  had  secured  a  creditable  list  I  asked  one  of  the  teachers 
how  she  liked  Mabie's  Shakspere,  it  being  the  first  book  on  her 
list.  She  said  she  had  not  read  it,  she  took  it  out  for  her 
brother,  who  was  studying  Shakspere.  And  so,  by  inquiry,  I 
found  that,  as  often  as  otherwise,  the  books  were  borrowed  for 
other  people  to  read. 

The  only  way  left  open  to  me  to  get  the  desired  information 
with  any  degree  of  accuracy  was  to  ask  each  teacher  what  he 
or  she  read,  and  in  doing  this  I  was  a  little  afraid  the  answers 
might  be  like  those  given  by  the  children  in  a  certain  school, 
who  were  asked  whom  they  would  most  like  to  resemble. 
All  the  children  in  the  grade  were  given  slips  of  paper 
and  told  to  write  on  them  the  name  of  the  person  they  would 
prefer  to  be  like.  They  might  select  anyone  of  whom  they  had 
ever  in  any  way  heard.  When  the  answers  were  handed  in  it 
was  found  that  they  had  all  chosen  saints.  The  worst  small 
boy  in  school  wanted  to  be  like  St.  Joseph,  while  a  little  girl 
tottering  on  the  brink  of  suspension  had  spelled  out  with  infi- 
nite pains  the  name  of  St.  Elizabeth.  But  no  lists  of  classics 
were  handed  me ;  the  answer  came  straight  and  true. 

It  was  hard  for  me  to  decide  on  what  length  of  time  would 
be  representative  of  a  teacher's  reading,  and  I  finally  decided 
that  five  books  (the  last  five  read)  would  be  sufficient,  provided 
these  books  were  the  average  class  of  books  read  by  that  par- 
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ticular  teacher.  This  provision  forced  me  to  throw  out  the 
reading  done  by  some  of  those  whom  I  consulted,  as  they  said 
it  was  not  the  sort  of  reading  they  generally  did. 

The  teacher's  reading  seems  to  be  along  three  distinct  lines : 
First,  That  which  he  must  do,  viz. :  books  on  the  subject  or 
subjects  which  he  is  teaching;  Second,  That  which  he  ought  to 
do,  viz. :  books  on  the  subject  which  he  is  studying;  Third, 
That  which  he  wants  to  do,  viz. :  fiction  and  belles  lettres.  The 
first  two  might  properly  be  called  parallel  lines  of  reading,  the 
dividing  line  between  these  books  and  text-books  being  very 
narrow. 

I  find  that  many  of  the  teachers  are  taking  some  special 
course  at  a  school  of  pedagogy,  the  incentive  to  this  work  being 
the  departmental  work  so  rapidly  gaining  favor,  and  the  ex- 
emption from  examinations  gained  by  a  degree.  In  connection 
with  these  courses  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  difference  in  the 
text-books  used  by  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  schools  of 
pedagogy.  Compare  the  books  on  psychology  used  by  the  New 
York  University  School  of  Pedagogy  and  those  used  by  the 
Catholic  University  of  America  Institute  of  Pedagogy.  It  is 
materialism  and  exact  science  on  the  one  hand,  the  innate  and 
spiritual  on  the  other. 

A  few  years  ago  the  schools  stood  in  great  need  of  the 
teachers  taking  post-graduate  courses;  now  the  teachers  need 
to  take  these  courses  to  hold  their  positions,  so  great  has  been 
the  advance  in  the  school  standard.  Some  of  the  teachers 
spoke  with  much  feeling  of  the  seeming  policy  of  the  present 
Board  to  close  the  higher  positions  to  women.  I  need  hardly 
add  that  these  were  women  teachers. 

I  consulted  eighty  teachers  alxiut  their  reading  (but  for 
reasons  given  above  I  am  using  the  reading  of  only  seventy) 
and,  in  order  that  I  might  get  the  average  teacher,  I  went  to 
different  schools  from  the  down-town  districts  to  Harlem, 
selecting  teachers  from  the  primary  to  the  high  school,  both 
men  and  women.  That  sixty-one  per  cent,  of  the  books  read 
was  fiction  is  not  surprising,  for  after  the  strain  of  concentra- 
tion, relaxation  is  almost  a  necessity,  but  I  was  surprised  to 
find  that  only  ten  per  cent,  of  the  fiction  read  was  old  and  that 
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not  very  old;  Dickens  about  six  per  cent.,  the  rest  Thackeray, 
Eliot,  and  Balzac.  All  the  other  fiction  was  literally  hot  from 
the  griddle,  as,  indeed,  were  most  of  the  scientific  books.  Like 
the  rest  of  the  world  the  teacher  has  learned  but  half  of  the 
adage,  "  In  science  the  newest  is  best,  in  literature  the  oldest  is 
best."  That  fifteen  of  the  seventy  teachers  read  The  Crisis 
goes  to  prove  that  they  are  interested  in  the  stage.  A  demand 
for  Stevenson  seemed  to  be  universal,  and  is  accounted  for 
by  the  fact  that  Professor  Shaw,  in  his  literature  class,  is 
using  that  popular  author  as  a  master  of  short-story  writing. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  literature  was  drama  and  poetry. 

Only  one  teacher  had  read  a  humorous  book,  and  that  was 
The  houseboat  on  the  Styx.  Is  teaching  death  to  a  sense  of 
humor,  or  does  it  show  so  much  of  that  side  of  life  that  no 
more  is  needed? 

I  also  asked  each  teacher,  if  he  had  only  his  own  inclination 
to  consult,  what  particular  line  of  reading  he  would  do,  and 
some  of  the  answers  were  surprising.  One  teacher  who  had 
read  only  fiction  for  the  last  six  months  preferred  nature  study, 
another,  who  had  read  only  fiction  and  literature,  preferred 
books  on  art.  Of  all  the  books  read  one  per  cent,  of  the  reading 
was  history,  yet  eighteen  out  of  the  seventy  teachers  say  that 
history  is  their  favorite  subject.  Sixty-one  per  cent,  is  fiction, 
yet  only  seven  claim  to  like  fiction  best.  Fifteen  per  cent,  is 
literature  and  sixteen  care  most  for  that  subject.  Seventeen 
per  cent,  is  science  and  only  six  say  they  prefer  science.  In 
this,  I  think,  love  is  sacrificed  to  duty.  It  is  not  possible  to 
give  a  table  of  the  favorite  subjects  for  reading,  as  seven  of  the 
seventy  were  undecided. 

Of  the  total  number  fifty-eight  read  a  daily  paper,  a  large 
number  read  two.  A  few  read  the  Outlook,  Review  of 
reviezvs,  or  a  similar  publication,  but  most  of  them  preferred 
to  do  their  own  condensing.  Many,  tho  not  all  of  them, 
read  one  or  more  magazines.  Not  one  had  read  a  book  of 
juvenile  fiction  except  Mrs.  IViggs  of  the  cabbage  patch,  and 
that  may  not  properly  be  called  a  child's  book. 

And  last  comes  the  littlest  teacher  of  them  all.  By  standing 
up  very  straight  he  could  look  across  the  top  of  my  desk  and 
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his  eyes  met  mine  unwaveringly,  as  I  accused  him  of  having 
kept  Baldwin's  Fifty  famous  stories,  from  August  till  De- 
cember. He  explained  that  at  the  end  of  every  two  weeks  he 
left  it  in  for  a  few  days  and  I  considered  the  matter  settled. 
Five  minutes  later  I  looked  up  to  find  him  still  there — "  Little 
boy,  what  do  you  want  ?  " 

"  Please,  ma'am,  that  book." 

This  was  too  much,  "  You've  had  it  three  months,  why 
don't  you  take  some  other?  " 

"Because  that's  the  only  one  she  likes;  I've  tried  another, 
she  won't  even  look  at  it." 

"  She,  who  is  she?  " 

"  The  one  I  teach." 

I  thought  he  was  getting  mixed.  "  The  book  you  learn 
from,  little  boy?" 

"  No,  ma'am,  the  girl  I  teach." 

"How  old  is  she?" 

He  eyed  me  critically,  "  'Bout  as  big  as  you  are." 

I  began  to  feel  small,  then  he  told  me  all  about  it.  She  was 
the  daughter  of  the  Italian  shoe-mender,  the  one  down  the  steps 
at  the  corner  of  "  Tent'  avnoo";  her  father  wasn't  very  kind 
to  her,  she  knew  no  English  and  had  no  friends;  he  taught  her 
in  the  evenings. 

I  asked  if  he  was  not  sleepy  then.  "  Well,  sometimes  I  go 
to  sleep  over  the  book;  but  she's  learnin',  and  when  she  learns 
she'll  like  this  better  'n  Italy." 

There  came  to  my  mind,  "  Teach  these  foreign  children  our 
language,  our  laws,  our  liberty,  and  we  will  have  good 
.citizens." 

But  for  the  sake  of  good  citizenship,  would  you,  oh,  learned 

educator,  do  what  this  little  child  of  the  slums  is  doing? 

Mary  Denson  Pretlow 
New  York 


Accepting  as  beyond  dispute  the  theory  that  the  teachers' 
point  of  view  lacks  the  necessary  perspective  to  render  them 
the  highest  authorities  on  the  subject  of  what  teachers  read, 
it  might  yet  be  in  order  to  begin  its  consideration  by  observing 
the  question  from  their  vantage  ground. 
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After  gently  putting  the  query,  "  What  do  teachers  read?  " 
to  ten  teachers  during  as  many  different  conversations,  I  re- 
ceived ten  vehemently  expressed  opinions  that  their  reading  in 
no  wise  differed  from  that  of  other  educated  people.  This 
attitude  varies  curiously  from  that  of  any  other  class  with 
whom  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  experimenting.  Others 
feel  a  faint  pride  that  they  should  be  suspected  of  habits  pecu- 
liar unto  themselves,  but  the  teacher's  position  is  one  of  instant, 
if  mild,  hostility.  To  illustrate,  I  cannot  do  better  than  to. refer 
to  the  reply  brought  by  my  first  letter  of  inquiry.  Especial 
interest  may  be  attached  to  this,  as  it  is  from  one  who  has 
attained  the  degree  of  Ph.  D.  from  Johns  Hopkins,  and  is  now 
occupying  the  chair  of  mathematics  in  a  university  of  good 
repute.  "  You  ask  what  teachers  read;  a  very  simple  question, 
and  a  very  simple  answer — -books,  newspapers,  letters,  and 
posters,  as  a  rule,  altho  inscriptions  on  monuments  also 
claim  some  attention.  Books  are  of  all  kinds,  and  so  are  tastes 
for  books.  One  might  ask  what  do  librarians  think,  what  do 
bankers  drink,  what  do  clergymen  smoke?  " 

To  obtain  data  concerning  this  topic  was  exceedingly 
difficult,  for  various  reasons,  one  of  the  least  of  which  was  the 
fact  that  teachers  are,  verily,  the  busiest  of  the  busy.  Only  a 
superintendent  of  education  had  the  time  to  show  true"  interest 
in  his  reply.  From  fifty  letters,  each  containing  a  word  of 
explanation  and  a  few  questions,  only  fifteen  answers  were 
received,  and  this  after  the  precaution  was  taken  of  inclosing 
a  stamped  and  addressed  envelope.  Out  of  justice  to  them, 
however,  it  must  be  added  that  a  list  of  the  books  they  could 
remember  having  read  during  the  last  six  months  was  asked 
for.  and  probably  there  was  the  rub. 

Our  libraries  have  no  records  that  could  be  of  assistance. 
In  a  small  one  the  reading  of  the  different  teachers  might  be 
watched,  but  the  process  would  be  slow.  Their  membership 
cards  would  show  the  proportions  of  non-fiction  among  the 
more  recently  read  books,  but  my  first  attempt  at  judging  from 
such  a  record  proved  the  falsity  of  it,  for  the  owner  remarked 
that  the  books  charged  to  her  number  were  read  by  her  father, 
and  that  she  cared  only  for  magazines. 
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From  my  library  experience  I  should  say  that  they  read  and 
re-read  James's  Talks  to  teachers,  and  Quick's  History  of  edu- 
cation. My  unofficial  memory  ma>'<s  them  as  readers  of  guide- 
books. Apparently  they  journey  forth  into  the  world  seeking 
knowledge,  to  an  amazing  degree,  and  guidebooks  they  take 
with  them  always;  tho  in  lists  of  books  read  by  teachers  guide- 
books are  not  noted. 

The  lists  which  are  mentioned  here  were  in  some  instances 
rather  vague,  as  they  were  written  from  memory  and  were, 
doubtless  in  many  cases,  made  out  hurriedly.  Nevertheless, 
they  have  been  considered  as  representative.  The  books  were 
read  during  the  last  six  months,  and  are,  therefore,  typical  of 
both  work  and  rest. 

Thirty  were  obtained  from  teachers  in  a  small  town.  Their 
evidence  tends  to  prove  that  the  makers  are  but  mortal,  and 
have  a  gentle  predilection  towards  fiction  which  is  wondrous 
human,  for  the  percentage  read  was  seventy.  James's  Psychol- 
ogy, and  Adler's  Moral  instruction  of  children  were  most  often 
noted  in  the  list  of  non-fiction.  Blow's  Symbolic  education; 
Harrison's  Study  of  child-nature,  Wiggins's  Children's  rights,- 
Carpenter's  Mental  physiology,  Hughes's  Mistakes  in  teaching,. 
and  White's  Manual  of  teaching,  were  used  in  connection- 
with  their  school  work,  but  to  what  extent  was  not  reported. 
Mrs.  IViggs  of  the  cabbage  patch  was  repeated  as  per- 
sistently as  if  the  lists  had  been  those  to  indicate  popular 
books. 

Lists  from  six  high-school  teachers  of  the  same  town  por- 
trayed a  different  character  of  reading.  The  percentage  of 
fiction  read  was  thirty-eight.  Spencer's  Education,  Educa- 
tional reform,  by  Eliot.  School  manual,  and  the  Art  of  teaching, 
by  White,  were  largely  read.  John  Fiske,  J.  L.  M.  Curry,  and 
Woodrow  Wilson  were  names  often  repeated. 

Of  the  fifteen  lists  from  New  York  teachers  nothing  definite 
could  be  gathered  except  this :  eleven  were  professed  readers 
of  new  fiction,  all  read  two  or  more  magazines  regularly, 
notably  the  Outlook,  the  Monograph,  and  the  Educational 
Review,  and  all  reported  some  pedagogical  reading.  Twelve 
out  of  the  fifteen  replied  "  yes  "  to  the  question :    "  Are  you 
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interested  in  any  special  line  of  reading?  "  but  their  interests 
varied  from  religion  to  music. 

A  principal  of  a  typical  New  York  grammar  school  in  one 
of  the  upper  West  Side  districts  stated,  when  interviewed,  that 
she  received  a  report  every  month  of  the  reading  done  by  her 
teachers,  that  each  read  two  educational  magazines,  and  used 
a  small  reference  library,  which  was  connected  with  the  school. 
Several  were  taking  courses  which  involved  special  reading, 
but,  aside  from  these  points,  she  had  noticed  nothing  excep- 
tional, altho  these  reports  had  come  under  her  inspection  for 
more  than  a  year. 

Various  conversations  that  I  have  had  with  teachers,  in 
number  I  should  say  about  twelve,  indicate  magazine  reading 
(the  Monograph,  the  Times,  and  the  Educational  Review 
being  usually  mentioned),  some  reference  to  methods,  a  normal 
amount  of  fiction,  and  a  tendency  to  read  along  certain  lines, 
tho  the  lines  followed  amusement  as  often  as  self-culture. 

Almost  all  of  the  teachers  with  whom  I  have  talked  said  that 
they  were  required  to  report  on  their  reading,  and  were  marked 
at  the  end  of  the  year  on  self-improvement.  There  is  undoubt- 
edly much  encouragement  given  to  them  to  raise  the  standard 
of  their  reading.  Among  the  signs  of  the  times  are  the  lec- 
tures that  are  frequently  announced,  bearing  directly  or  indi- 
rectly upon  the  subject,  and  this  system  of  noting  their  efforts 
toward  self-improvement. 

The  theory  has  been  advanced  by  the  principal  of  a  very 
progressive  private  school  of  this  city,  that  this  movement  to 
improve  the  reading  of  teachers  as  a  whole  derives  its  impulse 
from  the  West.  She  knows  of  no  systematic  effort  to  this  end 
prior  to  one  which  was  very  successful,  fifteen  years  ago,  in 
Saginaw,  Mich.  Statistics  were  collected  then,  proving 
that  eighty-five  per  cent,  of  their  teachers  read  the  Ladies' 
home  journal,  twelve  per  cent,  read  fiction,  and  three  per  cent, 
psychology. 

The  result  of  all  these  investigations,  so  far  as  I  can  deter- 
mine, is  this :  That  the  rank  and  file  of  teachers  have  recourse 
to  books  of  pedagogy,  and  are  readers  of  educational  maga- 
zines as  a  direct  consequence  of  their  profession,  but,  aside 
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from  these  most  natural  deviations,  their  reading  as  yet  does 
not  differ  from  that  of  their  neighbors.  I  say  "  as  yet,"  for 
in  this  day  of  special  requirement;:  and  complete  absorption  in 
one's  work,  it  may  happen  that  there  will  be  prescribed  the 
books  that  are  best  for  them,  even  unto  the  books  read  by  way 
of  frivolity. 

This  conclusion  was  supported  by  a  comparison  of  twenty  of 
these  lists  made  by  teachers  with  twenty  gathered  from  an 
averagely  well  educated  public.  Between  these  two  I  could 
trace  no  difference  except  in  the  two  directions  mentioned.  It 
was  evident,  however,  that  each  reads  about  as  much  as  the 
other,  and  as  a  teacher's  time  is  limited,  it  must  follow  that 
they  read  more  systematically.  The  influence  which  accounts 
for  this  is  most  probably  found  in  the  habit  of  system  neces- 
sarily formed  by  their  daily  work. 

From  having  had  no  definite  opinion  upon  this  matter,  I 
have  come  to  agree  with  the  principal  of  a  school  in  Yonkers, 
who  answered  to  the  oft-put  questions,  "  They  read  exactly 
what  any  other  educated  people  read,  and  a  great  deal  more." 
The  treatment  of  this  subject  would  naturally  vary  with 
different  interpretations  of  the  verb  "  to  read,"  but  I  have 
taken  it  at  its  nominal  value,  and  have  not  included  with  it  the 
verb  "  to  study." 

Lucille  Armistead  Goldthwaite 

New  York 


In  attending  library  and  association  meetings,  and  in  reading 
the  ever-increasing  amount  of  library  matter  in  the  current 
periodicals,  lay  and  professional,  one  notices  the  continued 
presence  of  the  discussion  of  the  "  relation  of  the  libraries  and 
the  schools."  Hardly  a  paper  or  a  meeting  is  without  some 
reference  tn  it.  The  question  generally  seems  divided  into  two 
sections :  the  work  done  for  the  children,  Ixxiks  sent  to  the 
schools,  bulletins  and  collections  of  books  on  subjects  related 
to  their  school  work;  and  the  work  done  for  the  teachers.  Most 
libraries  extend  special  privileges  to  these  latter,  cards  on  which 
they  may  take  extra  books  for  study,  books  for  their  use  added 
to  the  small  collections  sent  the  schools,  and,  in  some  cases,  a 
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room  at  the  library  where  they  may  bring  their  classes  for  in- 
struction in  the  use  of  reference  books — tho  this  last  more 
for  the  benefit  of  the  pupils  than  the  teachers. 

In  view  of  all  this  work  done  and  discussed,  one  asks  one's 
self  frequently  :   What  do  the  teachers  really  read  ? 

The  books  they  read  come  from  four  sources :  books  owned 
or  borrowed;  books  obtained  from  subscription  libraries,  such 
as  the  Book  Lovers'  and  the  Tabard  Inn;  books  in  the  school 
libraries;  and  books  taken  from  the  public  libraries. 

Besides  books  there  are,  of  course  magazines  and  news- 
papers. Like  other  women,  and  the  proportion  of  women 
among  teachers  is  overwhelming,  teachers  read  the  news- 
papers comparatively  little,  many  lacking  interest  in  or  under- 
standing of  the  politics,  domestic  and  international,  that  so 
largely  fill  them,  and  many  preferring  to  get  their  current  his- 
tory from  the  weekly  magazines.  Most  teachers,  when  fresh 
from  the  training  schools,  read  at  least  one  educational  journal, 
but  as  experience  increases,  the  help  gained  from  them  appar- 
ently decreases,  and  later,  where  read  at  all,  they  are  merely 
glanced  thru.  As  for  other  magazines,  the  teacher  reads,  with 
her  friends  in  other  callings,  mostly  the  fiction  of  the  popular 
miscellaneous  magazines,  with  the  addition  of  some  of  the 
literary  reviews,  such  as  the  Critic  and  the  Bookman. 

The  subscription  libraries  furnish  practically  only  the  recent 
novels  and  short  stories ;  and  to  supplement  this  source,  or  take 
its  place  for  those  unable  or  unwilling  to  afford  the  necessary 
outlay,  is  the  office  the  public  library  fills,  one  is  sometimes 
tempted  to  think. 

This  seems  to  be  so,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  teachers  in 
the  public  elementary  schools,  of  course  with  many  exceptions; 
and  the  reasons  for  it  are  not  far  to  seek.  The  educational 
requirements  for  this  kind  of  work  are  not,  whatever  they 
should  be,  so  high  as  for  secondary-school  teaching,  and,  as  a 
consequence,  many  of  the  less  ambitious  and  less  cultivated  of 
the  great  army  are  found  here,  among  those  who  do  this  work 
from  choice.  The  number  of  teachers  needed  for  high-school 
work  is  less,  too,  therefore  the  sifting  process  can  be  carried 
farther  here  and  only  the  best  material  retained,  and  the  high- 
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school  teacher  in  her  work  is  continually  spurred  on  to  better 
reading  and  more  study  by  the  immediate  call  for  a  wider 
knowledge  than  the  little  children  demand.  Also,  with  the 
best  of  groundwork  of  ambition  and  previous  education,  after 
five  hours'  struggle  with  from  thirty  to  sixty  untrained  chil- 
dren, the  energy  necessary  for  any  reading  beyond  the  lightest 
is  gone.  The  material  for  the  daily  work  is  obtained  largely 
from  books  purchased  in  student  days,  and  from  the  few  nature 
books  taken  by  them  from  the  public  libraries.  The  last  is 
also  the  purpose  for  which  the  books  for  teachers  in  the  school 
libraries  are  used,  as  intended. 

There  is,  too,  a  difference  between  the  reading  of  the  public- 
and  the  private-school  teacher,  taken  as  a  whole.  The  prejudice 
against  the  public  schools  exists  mainly  among  professional 
people,  people  of  more  or  less  culture  and  aspirations,  and  the 
rich — and  the  last  class  furnishes  few  teachers.  The  teachers 
in  the  private  schools,  therefore,  especially  the  large  endowed 
schools,  have  a  slightly  higher  percentage  of  well-educated 
antecedents,  and  their  reading,  if  still  largely  fiction,  is  a  little 
less  so,  and  fiction  of  a  higher  grade,  with  a  larger  proportion 
of  real  literature.  This  is,  of  course,  especially  so  in  the  large 
cities  like  New  York,  where  there  is  a  considerable  foreign 
population  working  up;  in  the  smaller  cities  and  country  towns 
the  public  academy  frequently  representing  the  best  culture  of 
the  community. 

The  great  mass  of  most  teachers'  reading  is  fiction,  like  that 
of  the  rest  of  the  word  in  general,  but  there  is  fiction  and  fiction. 
When  one  finds  teacher  after  teacher  confining  her  attention 
to  Rosa  Nouchette  Carey,  Amanda  Minnie  Douglas,  and  the 
like,  and  his  to  John  Kendrick  Bangs  and  Mark  Twain,  with 
a  bird  or  flower  book  in  the  spring,  and  at  New  Year  (resolu- 
tion time)  a  solitary  book  on  methods,  one  hails  with  hope 
the  one  who  asks  at  the  library  for  a  "  standard  work,"  and 
who  continues  her  education  with  Scott  and  Dickens,  with 
occasional  |x>pular  books  of  travel  and  biography,  and  one 
welcomes,  with  a  sense  of  relief  and  responsibility  ended,  the 
well-remembered  few  who,  having  read  their  Scott  in  their  own 
school  days,  read  now  their  Hardy  and  their  Stevenson,  and 
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are  interested  in  China  and  Africa,  American  foreign  policy, 
the  history  of  Tammany,  and  the  battle  with  the  slum. 

Among  the  members  of  the  profession  there  are  many  who 
belong  to  study  clubs,  tho  the  teachers  are  not  so  large  a 
factor  in  these  clubs  as  one  might  suppose.  Membership  in 
such  clubs,  of  course,  involves  more  or  less  study,  and  fre- 
quently leads  to  work  in  extension  classes  or  courses  of  lectures, 
and  sometimes  as  well  to  the  substitution  for  some  of  the  "  last 
new  novels  "  of  some  of  the  older  books,  which,  while  not 
classics,  are  yet  worth  more  attention  than  is  generally  given 
them. 

In  trying  to  answer  this  question  of  what  the  teachers  read, 
among  other  methods  of  collecting  data,  about  forty  teachers 
were  chosen  at  random  from  the  members  of  a  public  library, 
to  make  a  record  of  what  they  had  for  reading  matter  from  that 
source.  Of  these  half  were  rejected  as  known  to  be  in  the 
habit  of  taking  books  to  other  members  of  their  families,  or  to 
be  habitual  users  of  some  other  library,  these  circumstances 
making  the  record  of  no  value.  Lists  were  made  of  the  books 
taken  by  the  remaining  twenty  for  periods  of  not  less  than  six 
months,  generally  a  year,  the  six  months  being  always  school 
months,  as  the  summer  was  found  to  be  almost  entirely  devoted 
to  fiction. 

Of  this  twenty,  seven  took  nothing  but  fiction,  and  one  took 
a  cook  book  to  represent  the  "  other  works  "  for  which  their 
cards  provide.  This  fiction  was  of  the  Alden,  Barr,  Carey, 
Douglas,  Drinkwater,  Davis,  and  detective  type.  The  next 
group  of  five  selected  fifteen  volumes  of  non-fiction  among  the 
eighty-eight  taken,  and  of  these  six  were  nature  books,  three 
pedogogy,  two  history,  one  biography,  one  recent  book  about 
New  York,  a  book  on  dictionary  work,  and  a  collection  of 
poems  for  recitation.  The  fiction  represented  such  authors  as 
Burnett,  Castle,  Crockett,  Harrison,  Seawell,  Whitby,  and 
Holley,  with  a  few  Barr  and  Carey.  The  third  group  had 
twenty-nine  non-fiction  in  a  total  of  one  hundred  and  eight,  a 
slightly  higher  average — five  minus  in  eighteen  as  against  three 
in  seventeen  plus.  In  this  group  the  nature  books  were  con- 
spicuous by  their  absence,  there  being  only  two,  with  seven 
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biography,  four  each  of  travel,  poetry,  and  sociology,  three  of 
history,  two  histories  of  literature,  two  volumes  of  essays,  and 
one  history  of  art.  The  fiction  was  by  Glasgow,  Howells, 
James,  Meredith,  S.  Weir  Mitchell,  Oliphant,  Stevenson, 
Trollope,  Bangs,  Jerome,  and  others  similar.  The  only  one 
who  took  less  than  half  of  fiction  had  evidently  been  on  or  was 
planning  a  trip  abroad,  as  eleven  were  books  of  travel  in  Eng- 
land, and  on  the  Continent.  Of  the  remaining  fourteen  books 
taken  three  were  Stevensoniana  and  eleven  were  fiction  by 
Atherton,  Bourget,  Cholmondeley,  Goss,  Hardy,  Hewlett, 
Hope,  Meredith,  and  Sienkiewicz- — the  most  discussed  of  the 
recent  books,  with  Bourget,  Hardy,  and  Meredith  for  pleasure. 
Evidently  the  library  furnished  but  a  small  part  of  her  reading. 

These  twenty  teachers  would  divide  into  practically  the  same 
groups  if  separated  according  to  the  culture  of  the  families  to 
which  they  belong,  for  the  teacher's  reading  is  of  the  same 
character  as  that  of  her  sisters  or  friends,  who  may  be  artists, 
trained  nurses,  librarians,  etc.,  or  merely  "  at  home."  The 
proportion  of  professional  readers  would  be  the  same,  varied  of 
course  in  actual  content  by  the  profession  represented. 

In  considering  the  large  share  of  fiction  in  this  teacher's 
reading,  one  must  not  forget  that  three  or  four  volumes  of  that 
class  may  be  read  in  the  time  needed  for  one  good  history  or 
biography,  making  the  time  consumed  in  light  reading  not 
nearly  so  great  as  the  figures  would  seem  to  indicate.  One 
should  remember,  too,  the  exhausting  nature  of  their  work,  if 
well  done,  the  amount  of  vital  energy  given  out  leaving  little 

iniative  for  self-culture. 

Alice  Wilde 

New  York 


IV 
THE  AMERICAN  COLLEGE  COURSE 

BY  A  GRADUATE  OF  SMITH  COLLEGE 

For  the  twenty-eight  years  of  its  existence  the  aim  of  Smith 
College  has  been  "  not  to  fit  women  for  a  particular  sphere 
or  profession,  but  to  give  them  a  broad  and  liberal  culture,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  to  preserve  and  develop  the  characteristics 
of  a  complete  womanhood."  This  is  the  only  woman's  college 
which  has  uniformly  made  a  formal  statement  of  its  aim  in  its 
official  catalog.  Moreover,  while  almost  everything  else  in  the 
catalog  has  changed  in  the  course  of  years,  this  statement, 
made  in  almost  precisely  these  words  in  the  first  official 
circular  issued  and  remaining  practically  unchanged  up  to 
the  present,  has  given  unity  to  a  series  of  modifications  so 
great  as  to  leave  little  trace  of  the  original  design  of  work. 

A  student  of  Smith  College  can  point  to  much  that  becomes 
clear  in  the  light  of  its  aim.  No  marks  are  known  thruout 
the  entire  four  years.  If  a  student's  work  is  below  the  grade 
she  is  "warned";  and  if  it  becomes  necessary  "dropped." 
This  danger  point  passed,  service  to  knowledge  becomes  gra- 
tuitous and  voluntary. 

Smith  College  has  never  been  handicapped  by  a  prepara- 
tory department;  nor  is  any  premium  set  upon  special  or  grad- 
uate students.  The  work  of  the  college  is  distinctly  academic, 
aiming  to  provide  liberal  culture  for  the  undergraduate.  This 
is  One  of  the  features  which  differentiate  Smith  from  Welles- 
ley  and  Vassar,  and  more  particularly  from  Radcliffe  and  Bryn 
Mawr.  Vassar  and  Wellesley  hold  out  inducements  to  invite 
both  special  and  graduate  students  thither.  As  early  as  1888 
Vassar  presented  thirteen  courses  in  advanced  study  for  grad- 
uates of  colleges.  Since  1897  Wellesley  has  offered  yearly 
thirty  scholarships  for  graduate  work.  In  1902  more  than 
twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  students  at  Radcliffe  were  special 
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or  graduate.  In  1898  out  of  three  hundred  and  twenty-four 
students  enrolled  at  Bryn  Mawr  forty-nine  were  graduate; 
and  in  1902  a  special  circular  was  issued  by  the  college  con- 
taining forty-eight  pages  of  graduate  courses.  On  the  other 
hand,  Smith  College  provides  scholarships  only  for  under- 
graduates; and  in  the  official  circular  of  the  college  for  1902 
not  a  course  was  offered  in  graduate  work. 

Nor  is  anything  more  remote  from  Smith  College  than  the 
normal-school  atmosphere.  In  this  particular,  again,  it  stands 
in  marked  contrast  with  other  prominent  women's  colleges. 
Since  1888  Vassar  has  offered  "courses  for  teachers";  one 
prescribed  aim  of  Bryn  Mawr  is  to  fit  its  students  "  to  become 
teachers  of  a  high  order,"  and  its  courses  are  framed  to  meet 
this  end.  On  the  other  hand,  very  few  of  the  courses  at  Smith 
possess  the  slightest  pedagogical  value.  Out  of  one  hundred 
and  ninety-eight  courses  presented  last  year  only  six  profess 
to  bear  upon  teaching.  If  a  student  were  to  take  all  the 
courses  which  possess  this  practical  value,  during  four  years 
she  could  find  only  eight  hours'  work  out  of  three  hundred 
and  sixty  possible  hours.  Since  1900,  to  be  sure,  a  single 
one-half-year's  course  of  three  hours  has  been  offered  in  edu- 
cation; and  has  been  received  with  little  enthusiasm  by  the 
students,  and,  if  one  may  judge  from  hearsay,  is  barely  tol- 
erated by  the  department  by  which  it  is  offered.  At  Mt. 
Holyoke,  in  contrast,  some  of  the  strongest  work  being  done 
to-day  is  in  education.  Moreover,  while  most  of  the  other 
women's  colleges  have  possessed  for  years  efficient  teachers' 
agencies  to  procure  for  their  graduates  positions  to  teach, 
not  until  1901  did  Smith  open  such  a  bureau,  which  will  re- 
quire years  to  be  developed  to  a  high  grade  of  efficiency. 

In  still  another  particular  Smith  College  presents  a  contrast 
with  other  women's  colleges.  Neither  Radcliffe  nor  Bryn 
Mawr  has  ever  offered  a  course  in  music  or  art.  Wellesley 
and  Vassar,  tho  presenting  such  courses,  make  them  ex- 
terior to  the  work  of  the  academic  department.  From  the 
start  Smith  College  placed  emphasis  upon  these  two  depart- 
ments, and  in  1902  they  were  made  an  integral  part  of  the 
academic  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 
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In  such  ways  as  these  Smith  College  has  studied  to  make 
plain  by  its  practice  that  the  aim  of  the  college  is  to  give  lib- 
eral culture  and  "  to  preserve  and  develop  the  characteristics 
of  a  complete  womanhood." 

This  aim,  formally  avowed  and  practiced  studiously,  has  be- 
come a  sort  of  Zeitgeist,  or  genius  of  the  place — a  force 
which  has  been  at  work  shaping  the  lines  of  development  of 
the  college  thru  twenty-eight  years.  No  course  of  study  has 
ever  been  of  effect  which  has  not  conformed  to  it,  and  courses 
have  become  prominent  exactly  according  to  the  degree  of  their 
conformity.  The  two  departments  which  more  than  all  the 
rest  have  succeeded  in  embodying  this  aim  most  fully  are  the 
ones  by  which  the  college  is  best  known  at  home  and  abroad. 
It  is  not  especially  because  the  teaching  force  here  is  stronger 
than  in  the  other  departments,  nor  because  it  is  stronger 
than  the  teaching  force  in  the  corresponding  departments  of 
other  colleges,  that  the  work  in  the  departments  of  rhetoric 
and  English  literature  at  Smith  College  is  better  known  than 
all  the  rest  of  the  work  done  there,  and  better  known,  perhaps, 
than  the  work  done  in  the  same  departments  in  other  women's 
colleges.  Nor  is  it  fair  to  suppose  that  the  prominence  which 
these  two  departments  enjoy  rests  upon  a  decided  literary  bent 
in  the  girls  who  seek  admission  to  Smith.  Nor  is  it  that  the 
grade  of  work  in  these  departments  is  higher  than  common. 
The  fact  is  rhetoric  and  literature  have  held  undisputed 
sway  for  twenty-five  years  over  all  the  studies  in  the  cur- 
riculum because,  possessing  some  natural  advantages,  they 
have  been  made  to  conform  most  perfectly  in  temper  to  the 
spirit  of  the  institution. 

As  strong  an  emphasis  is  placed  upon  superior  work  in 
these  departments  as  in  a  man's  college  is  placed  upon  superior 
work  in  athletics.  To  be  appointed  a  member  of  the  basket- 
ball team  creates  a  slight  stir  compared  with  the  commotion 
over  being  elected  to  Alpha.  To  be  "  one  of  the  best  looking 
girls  in  college "  is  to  enjoy  a  certain  distinction.  To  be 
known  as  a  "  prod,  in  math,  or  Greek  "  is  not  altogether  desir- 
able. To  be  the  "  star  jumper  of  the  class  "  is  good,  so  far  as 
it  goes.     But  to  be  the  girl,  "  whose  themes  are  always  read, 
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and  who  is  a  '  shark '  in  Lit.  and  who  is  sure  to  be  one  of  the 
Editors  of  the  Monthly  next  year,"'  is  to  have  attained  the 
dizziest  elevation  of  all.  Upon  this  height  the  glories  of 
basketball,  of  the  "  J.  C.'s  "  on  the  Greek  composition  exer- 
cises, of  the  hard-earned  "  Excellents  "  in  the  laboratory  note- 
books fade  from  view.  The  only  girl  whose  name  is  remem- 
bered from  one  generation  to  another  at  Smith  College  is  the 
girl  who  distinguishes  herself  in  celebrations  like  Washington's 
Birthdays,  or  house  plays,  or  Senior  Dramatics,  or  in  the 
literary  societies,  or  as  editor  of  the  Monthly;  and  these 
are  the  activities  of  the  college  which  are  a  direct  outgrowth 
from  the  departments  of  rhetoric  and  literature. 

Not  many  years  ago  a  famous  educationist  visited  a  reci- 
tation in  English,  to  see  how  the  students  were  being  trained 
to  teach.  His  observation  at  the  close  of  the  recitation  was 
that  its  only  educational  value  lay  in  showing  the  students 
precisely  what  they  must  not  do  if  they  wished  to  make  good 
teachers.  The  graduates  who  elected  most  heavily  in  these 
departments  would  be  willing,  no  doubt,  to  bear  him  out  in 
his  criticism.  So  far  as  we  ever  saw  there  was  no  order,  no 
definite  aim,  no  single  idea  which  the  recitation  was  planned 
to  develop.  The  work  of  the  hour  seldom  kept  within  bounds. 
A  leap  would  suddenly  be  taken  from  the  "  practical  postu- 
lates of  conduct "  contained  in  Mill's  Essay  on  liberty  to 
Aristotle's  definition  of  tragedy,  and  thence  by  a  short  cut  to 
Cicero's  and  Bacon's  and  Emerson's  theories  on  friendship, 
when  as  likely  as  not  the  work  which  had  been  assigned  for 
the  day  was  a  brief  upon  the  advantages  of  the  small  college. 

And  yet  these  recitations  possessed  more  than  passing  inter- 
est. Every  subject  discussed  was  made  humanly  interesting. 
Broad  relations  were  established  between  things  of  apparently 
the  utmost  disparity.  Facts  suddenly  stood  revealed  in  the 
light  of  everyone's  individual  psychic  experience.  The  wide 
range  of  subjects  touched  upon, — problems  of  government, 
paternalism,  the  tenement  house,  the  life  of  the  college, — 
was  rich  in  suggestions  for  future  study.  Either  the  topics 
which  were  discussed  were  of  perennial  interest,  or  the  method 
of  attack   was   such   that    thru   these   classroom    discussions 
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what  had  been  before  dry  bones  was  made  perennially  inter- 
esting.   As  a  recent  graduate  writes : 

"  Some  English  classes  at  Smith  remind  one  of  that  group 
of  Platonic  scholars  gathered  about  Lorenzo  de  Medici  in  the 
fifteenth  century.  In  the  gardens  of  his  villa  at  Fiesole,  over- 
looking Florence,  they  elaborated  a  doctrine  of  immortality 
drawn  from  the  poetic  myths  of  Plato;  or,  led  by  Marsilio 
Ficino  and  Pico  della  Mirandola,  they  maintained  Socrates 
and  Plato  to  be  witnesses  of  Revelation  alike  with  the  Evan- 
gelists; or  again,  as  Symonds  has  it,  'while  the  sun  goes 
down  beneath  the  mountains  of  Carrara,  and  the  Apennines 
grow  purple-golden,  and  Florence  sleeps  beneath  the  silvery 
Arno,  and  the  large  Italian  stars  come  forth  above,'  Leo 
Battista  Alberti  and  Lorenzo  take  sides  on  the  contemplative 
and  the  active  life.  Below  them  was  Florence,  and  Savonarola 
in  his  cell  praying  over  the  wickedness  of  it.  But  they  were 
above. 

"  Almost  as  leisurely  are  those  classes  at  Smith  where  every 
theory  can  be  speculated  upon.  But  the  graduate  is  not  likely 
to  become  too  theoretic  in  American  life:  while  she  remem- 
bers with  increasing  vividness  the  sweetness  and  light  of  philo- 
sophic truth  she  gained  in  those  far-away  college  hours." 

To  be  sure  the  famous  educationalist,  with  his  fine-spun 
theories,  went  away  disappointed;  but  the  common  experience 
of  cultured  men  and  women  of  the  world  who  visited  these 
recitations  was  that  they  had  been  drawn  into  a  vital  dis- 
cussion for  which,  to  their  surprise,  they  needed  no  other 
preparation  save  that  of  being  human. 

To  introduce  technical  training  or  to  shorten  the  term  of 
study  would  be  to  do  away  with  the  real  Smith  College.  For 
such  changes  could  be  accomplished  only  by  a  complete  dis- 
solution of  what  for  twenty-eight  years  has  been  the  central- 
izing force  of  its  activities.  Thus  the  answer  to  questions 
about  the  number  of  years  for  the  college  course,  proper  col- 
legiate studies  and  the  like  rests  for  this  college  upon  the 
answer  to  the  more  fundamental  question  as  to  whether  or 
not  its  aim  is  justifiable. 
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There  is  something  distinctly  luxurious  in  the  idea  under- 
lying Smith  College.  Often  enough  the  undergraduate  hears 
from  the  desk  that  the  policy  of  the  institution  has  been  framed 
without  regard  to  dollars  and  cents.  Such  indifference  to 
finance  can  be  afforded  only  by  those  who  possess  a  pretty  full 
bank  account.  Smith  College  exists  properly  for  such  as 
these — for  girls  who  possess  culture  and  material  goods  as 
well,  or  who,  possessing  material  goods,  would  have  the  cul- 
ture added  unto  them. 

But  the  other  girl,  too,  has  a  place  at  Smith,  and  it  is  when 
one  considers  her  that  he  is  inclined  to  put  a  question  mark  in 
the  margin  over  against  the  aim. 

"  'Tis  a  pleasant  air,  but  a  barren  soil." 

Four  years  ago  a  graduate  of  Barnard  College,  holding  a 
certificate  from  Teachers  College,  but  without  teaching  experi- 
ence, stepped  into  a  position  paying  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  within  fifteen  miles  of  New  York  City.  Every  young 
woman  in  the  Senior  class  of  Smith  College  without  experi- 
ence might  have  applied  for  the  position  and  have  been  re- 
fused. Is  it  worth  while  for  these  girls  to  spend  four  years 
and  at  the  end  of  that  time  not  to  be  fitted  for  any  sphere  or 
profession?  To  the  student  who  means  to  teach,  the  question 
presents  itself  with  startling  reality  the  last  half  of  Senior 
year.  The  other  day  a  Senior  voiced  a  situation  which  many 
older  graduates  can  match  out  of  their  experience  when  she 
said :  "  I  wish  that  I  had  not  taken  so  much  English.  I  have 
enjoyed  it;  it  is  broadening  and  a  sure  means  to  the  truest 
.culture,  I  think,  but  it  seems  to  be  intangible,  and,  much  as  I 
dislike  to  believe  it,  it  appears  to  me  that  there  is  a  gulf  be- 
tween the  practical  end  and  the  end  of  culture." 

At  the  outset,  by  publishing  the  aim  on  the  front  page  of 
the  catalog,  Smith  College  can  be  freed  from  the  charge  of 
taking  advantage  of  the  ignorance  of  the  would-be  student. 
But  in  this  day,  when  the  "  specialist  "  has  taken  the  place 
which  the  Almighty  designed  men  and  women  to  fill  in  his 
creation,  when  everything  is  rated  at  its  market  value  and  no 
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stock  is  taken  of  the  few  rare  commodities  which  are  to  be 
had  "  without  money  and  without  price,"  in  this  day  of  com- 
mercialism, has  any  institution  the  moral  right  to  present  for 
its  end  solely  the  idea  of  liberal  culture? 

A  possible  position  to  take  is,  of  course,  that  the  girl  who 
must  fit  herself  for  a  particular  sphere  or  profession  should 
go  elsewhere.  For  just  such  as  she  exist  normal,  technical, 
and  professional  schools.  Yet  the  presence  of  the  poor  girl, 
tho  but  an  incident,  is  most  important  to  the  realization 
of  the  aim  of  Smith  College.  To  do  away  with  her  would  be 
to  deprive  the  college  of  a  strong  liberalizing  factor.  For  four 
years  Labor  and  Capital  work  side  by  side,  and  tho  after- 
ward Capital  may  withdraw  behind  its  hedge  and  Labor  go 
out  to  spend  itself  in  work,  the  world  of  each  is  larger  because 
of  the  personal  contact  and  identity  of  interest  during  these 
formative  years. 

While  it  is  true  that  some  girls,  who  never  ought  unhap- 
pily find  their  way  to  Smith,  the  mistake  occurs  no  oftener  here 
than  elsewhere.  Even  in  what  is  called  "  real  life  "  not  every- 
one has  the  good  fortune  to  find  his  proper  vocation.  The 
testimony  comes  from  many  who  had  to  count  the  cost,  who 
paid  dearly  for  its  privileges,  that  it  was  worth  all  it  took, 
that  the  college  stands  for  the  best  things,  as  it  could  not  if  it 
were  to  abate  a  jot  or  tittle  from  its  aim.  Most  Smith  grad- 
uates become  convinced  sooner  or  later  that  an  institution  that 
strives  to  provide  liberal  culture,  however  imperfectly,  "  may, 
with  advantage,  continue  to  uphold  steadily  its  ideal  of  human 
perfection;  that  this  is  an  inward,  spiritual  activity,  having 
for  its  characters  increased  sweetness,  increased  light,  in- 
creased life,  increased  sympathy." 

For  Smith  College,  then,  it  is  idle  to  talk  of  shortening  the 
courses,  of  changing  the  air  of  leisure  about  the  place,  or  of 
introducing  technical  courses.  But  the  decided  changes  which 
have  been  made  in  the  curriculum,  mainly  since  1900,  point  to 
a  need  for  improvement  which  had  been  felt  for  years.  The 
partial-condition  system  of  entrance  examination  has  been 
done  away  with.  The  B.  L.  and  B.  S.  degrees  are  no  longer 
given.     A  more  elastic  system  of  prescribed  studies  has  taken 
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the  place  of  the  old,  hard-and-fast  requirements;  and  the 
prescribed  studies  themselves  are  rr  ore  inclusive. 

One  effect  of  this  rearrangement  must  be  to  relieve  classes  of 
an  incubus  of  unpromising  material.  Eight  years  ago  all  the 
class  work  of  the  first  two  years  suffered  because  the  courses 
were  filled  with  students  taking  what  was  required  and  deter- 
mined to  do  as  little  work  as  possible.  Their  presence  in  the 
recitations  was  like  a  wet  blanket  upon  the  enthusiasm  of 
those  who  had  a  real  liking  for  the  subject.  As  a  consequence, 
the  grade  of  work  in  required  courses  during  these  years  was 
lower  than  in  preparatory  schools  of  average  standing.  Under 
the  old  system  it  was  not  until  the  third  year  that  classes 
ceased  to  be  flooded  with  required  students  and  came  to  mean 
an  expression  of  individual  preference.  Thereupon  a  change 
in  the  character  of  the  work  set  in  and  it  became,  for  the  first 
time,  properly  speaking,  collegiate.  The  worst  feature,  how- 
ever, about  the  work  of  the  first  two  years  was  its  effect  upon 
the  students,  Bad  habits  of  study  were  acquired.  Inatten- 
tion, lack  of  concentration,  the  very  ills  which  somehow  col- 
lege is  supposed  to  correct,  are  the  only  lasting  fruits  in  too 
many  cases  of  the  work  of  these  years.  The  students  learned 
to  dawdle  over  their  books  just  as  they  learned  to  saunter 
downtown. 

Another  deficiency  which  women  who  graduated  five  and 
ten  years  ago  feel,  and  which,  to  judge  from  hearsay,  is  still 
to  be  deplored,  was  a  dead  treatment  and  consequent  lack  of 
vitalizing  power  in  much  of  the  work.  Not  long  ago  three 
graduates  who  were  Freshmen  together  in  1896  were  surprised 
to  find  that  from  a  course  in  Latin,  which  included  the  study 
of  some  Horace,  Cicero,  and  Livy,  the  only  recitation  which 
they  remembered  was  one  in  which  comparison  was  made 
between  an  ode  of  Horace  and  a  poem  of  Longfellow,  and, 
so  far  as  they  recollect,  this  was  the  only  recitation  in  the 
course  where  an  effort  was  made  to  relate  the  task  in  hand  with 
their  other  possible  experience.  Texts  were  translated  and 
left  without  a  comment.  Drill  in  syntax  was  quite  as  sys- 
tematic and  stupid  and  mechanical  as  it  had  been  at  its 
worst  in  the  preparatory  schools.     Great  stress  was  laid  upon 
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knowing  all  the  vagaries  of  conditions  contrary  to  fact; 
but  no  suggestion  was  made  of  a  possible  literary  appreciation 
of  the  text.  A  woman  who  in  her  day  was  one  of  the  brightest 
girls  in  college,  in  speaking  of  the  Odyssey,  said :  "  It  never 
occurred  to  me  to  think  of  it  as  a  poem  or  as  anyways 
interesting.  I  never  dreamed  that  there  was  such  a  thing  as 
Epic  atmosphere  to  be  sustained.  Ulysses  and  Ajax  and  the 
rest  were  so  many  sticks.  The  poem  meant  nothing  to  me  as 
a  picture  of  the  life  of  the  people.  The  only  impression  it 
made  upon  me  was  of  so  many  lines  a  day,  to  be  done  and 
gotten  out  of  the  way."  It  is  a  fortunate  thing  that  the  value 
of  the  whole  of  life  those  first  two  years  has  not  to  be  reckoned 
in  terms  of  gain  from  Latin,  Greek,  German,  French,  and 
mathematics.  Nowadays  one  hears  a  great  deal  about  cor- 
relation of  studies  in  secondary  schools.  It  would  seem  that 
colleges,  too,  might  profit  by  these  discussions.  Even  the 
bewildering  symbols  of  mathematics  might  acquire  new  mean- 
ing if  an  occasional  glance  were  taken  away  from  them  to 
views  which  outsiders  have  held  about  them,  from  Aristotle 
thru  Burke. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  what  kind  of  woman  a  "  Smith 
girl  "  becomes.  Out  of  the  two  thousand  three  hundred  and 
eighty-one  graduates  in  1902,  thirty-three  are  medical  doctors; 
twenty,  doctors  of  philosophy;  two,  lawyers;  while  less  than 
five  per  cent,  hold  the  master's  degree.  From  these  figures 
it  is  plain  that  the  average  Smith  woman  is  neither  a  scholar 
nor  a  specialist.  Nor  does  she  agitate  woman's  rights  or 
temperance,  or  any  other  cause.  She  does  not  feel  herself  a 
born  reformer  or  propagandist.  She  takes  no  prominent  place 
as  a  public  speaker.  She  never  becomes  aggressively  profes- 
sional. For  the  most  part  she  is  satisfied  to  go  on  in  the  simple, 
natural  ways  of  "  real  life,"  getting  liberal  culture  and  "  pre- 
serving and  developing  the  characteristics  of  a  complete  wo- 
manhood." A  Senior  who  was  known  "  straight  from  head- 
quarters "  to  be  one  of  the  three  best  writers  who  had  ever 
been  to  Smith  and  who,  taken  altogether,  gave  promise  of 
becoming  a  celebrity  within  five  years  after  graduation,  was 
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found   on   the    appointed    day    re-i>  iding    Carlyle's    French 
revolution  and  baking  mince  pies. 

To  be  sure,  Smith  College  never  aimed  to  offer  young  women 
"definite  preparation  for  self-support  nor  definite  preparation  for 
wifehood."  Courses  in  domestic  science,  dressmaking,  cooking, 
the  rearing  of  children,  practical  knowledge  of  house  sanitation, 
the  chemistry  of  foods,  relative  values  and  the  like  have  no  part 
in  the  curriculum  of  the  college.  Yet  the  doing  of  the  practical 
thing  is  not  despised  at  Smith  College.  It  may  even  fairly 
be  said  to  be  encouraged.  Many  a  girl  has  made  herself  a 
dress  for  the  first  time  in  the  spring  term  of  Freshman  year, 
and  has  worn  it  with  as  much  satisfaction  as  she  felt  upon  her 
first  appearance  in  the  Monthly.  It  may  be  a  girl  is  getting 
her  first  lessons  in  the  mysteries  of  marketing  when  she  issues 
from  a  grocery  store,  a  dripping  oil  can  in  one  hand  and  any 
number  of  small  bundles  in  the  other.  Chafing-dish  parties 
and  impromptu  "  affairs  "  for  visiting  friends  tax  all  of  a  girl's 
housewifely  ingenuity.  And  the  girl,  who,  on  a  pinch,  in  the 
absence  of  the  "  Scrub-ladies  "  can  fling  the  mop  and  cover 
"  Gym  "  floor  stands  not  a  whit  lower  in  the  estimation  of 
her  fellows  than  the  girl  who  can  cover  "  eighteen  links  in 
seventy-six."  or  can  score  a  point  for  her  side  in  the  debate. 
"  I  advise  my  young  friends  to  go  to  Smith  because  they  learn 
there  to  be  practical,"  said  a  business  man  the  other  day,  him- 
self a  college  graduate  and  a  former  trustee  of  Wellesley;  and 
there  is  much  truth,  no  doubt,  in  his  observation.  For  an 
institution,  like  an  individual,  the  sure  reward  of  "  taking 
no  thought  "  is  to  have  "  all  these  things  added." 

Edith  Nichols  Putney, 

Smith  College,  A.  B.  1899 
Rowley,  Mass. 
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CAUSES  OF  WITHDRAWAL  FROM  SCHOOL 

The  prevention  of  needless  withdrawal  from  school  is  a 
problem  demanding  much  attention  from  school  superintend- 
ents. This  paper  does  not  attempt  to  offer  a  final  or  complete 
solution  for  a  problem  which,  perhaps,  cannot  be  finally  or 
completely  determined.  Its  value,  if  it  has  any,  will  lie  in  its 
suggestiveness.  It  has  been  written  in  the  hope  that  it  may 
direct  the  attention  of  teachers  and  superintendents  anew  to 
desirable  things  which,  in  the  routine  of  school  work,  may 
have  been  temporarily  lost  sight  of.  Many  of  the  conclusions 
set  forth  have  been  known  in  a  general  way  to  experienced 
teachers;  but  their  restatement  in  connection  with  each  other 
and  with  new  material  may  bring  them  into  relations  which 
will  aid  in  their  more  complete  apperception  and  their  better 
application  to  school  work.  The  value  of  the  paper  is  perhaps 
greatest  on  the  negative  side  in  showing  the  things  we  do  not 
know,  in  pointing  out  conditions  that  are  suggestive  tho  not 
conclusive,  and  so  directing  attention  to  lines  of  investigation 
which  may,  in  time,  result  in  larger  knowledge  and  better 
teaching. 

One  hundred  and  eleven  superintendents  personally  known 
to  the  writer  agreed  to  co-operate  in  the  work.  A  report  was 
made  for  each  pupil  leaving  school  at  the  time  of  leaving.  On 
this  report  the  teachers  stated  the  cause  of  leaving,  and  added 
several  items  about  the  pupil,  such  as  age.  nationality,  health, 
native  ability,  habits  of  work,  temperament,  disposition,  home 
influence,  and  deportment.  Twelve  hundred  reports  were 
tabulated. 

Classification  of  Causes 

The  causes  for  withdrawal,  as  given  by  the  teachers,  have 
been  grouped  as  follows : 
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Ill-health. 
Leaving  to  work. 
Desire  for  activity. 
Indifference  to  school  work. 
Bad  home  influence. 
Failure  in  work. 

7.  Truancy. 

8.  Bad  conduct. 
Attendance  upon  other  schools. 
Dislike  for  authority. 
Bad  habits. 
Society. 

The  percentages  reported  for  each  of  these  groups  for  the 
grades,  the  high  school,  and  for  both  are  shown  in  Plate  I. 
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2. 

3- 
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10. 
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TABLE  I 
Causes  of  Withdrawal. 
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General  Discussions  of  Causes 
The  percentage  of  occurrence  of  each  cause  is  shown  by 
grades  for  boys  on  Plate  1,  and  for  girls  on  Plate  2.  In  order 
to  avoid  confusion  the  base  line  has  been  repeated.  Each  curve 
should  be  read  with  reference  to  the  base  line  below  it.  Owing 
to  the  few  reports  from  the  lowest  and  the  highest  grades,  the 
curves  for  these  are  less  reliable  than  those  for  the  intermediate 
grades.  Omitting  the  work  curve  from  consideration,  these 
plates   show    that   with   boys   the   greatest   number   of   with- 
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drawals  in  the  first  three  grades  is  caused  by  ill-health  and 
poor  home  conditions.  Truancy,  bad  habits,  and  a  desire  for 
activity  begin  with  the  fourth  grade,  and  continue  nearly 
thru  the  course,  the  last  becoming  more  prominent  in  each 
successive  grade.  In  the  fifth  grade,  indifference  to  school 
work  is  very  pronounced.  The  sixth  grade  has  a  fair  propor- 
tion of  all  causes  with  none  especially  predominant.  Truancy 
reaches  its  height  in  the  seventh  grade,  and  the  failure  to  pass. 
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which  began  in  the  third  grade,  has  now  become  an  important 
cause.  It  reaches  its  highest  point  in  the  eighth  grade,  where 
it  surpasses  all  others,  and  remains  prominent  in  the  ninth 
and  tenth  grades.  Here  dislike  for  authority,  indifference  to 
school  work,  and  desire  for  activity  are  also  causing  a  large 
share  of  the  withdrawals.  Dislike  for  authority,  beginning 
in  the  seventh  grade,  rises  rapidly  with  the  beginning  of  the 
high-school  work.  In  the  tenth  grade,  it  stands  highest  as 
a  cause  of  withdrawal,  and  in  the  eleventh  is  surpassed  only  by 
a  desire  for  activity. 

For  the  girls,  ill-health  is  the  predominant  cause  of  with- 
drawal in  every  grade.  Desire  for  activity,  truancy,  bad  habits, 
and  bad  conduct  were  not  reported  as  causing  withdrawal. 
Home  influence  has  a  greater  effect  during  the  first  four  grades 
than  it  does  later.  Indifference  to  school  work  begins  in  the 
fifth  grade  and  rises  rapidly,  culminating  in  the  eighth.  In 
the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  grades  it  is,  next  to  ill-health, 
the  most  prominent  cause.  Failure  to  pass  is  veiy  marked  in 
the  seventh  grade,  and  stands  next  to  ill-health  in  the  ninth 
and  tenth  grades.  Dislike  for  authority,  while  reported  as 
early  as  the  fifth  grade,  is  not  reported  for  either  the  seventh 
or  eighth,  but,  beginning  with  the  ninth,  it  increases  with 
each  succeeding  year.  Beginning  with  the  eighth,  society 
claims  a  yearly  increasing  number. 

Before  discussing  these  causes  in  detail,  let  us  consider  some 
of  the  conditions  reported  for  each  pupil. 

Average  Age 

Plates  3  and  4  show  the  excess  per  grade  of  the  average 
age  above  the  school  age  for  each  grade.  Six  has  been  taken  as 
the  school  age  of  the  first  grade,  and  a  year  has  been  added 
for  each  successive  grade. 

The  heavy  line  shows  the  average  excess  in  age  for  all  pupils 
reported.  Only  the  more  important  ones  are  shown  on  the 
plates.  From  Plates  3  and  4  it  appears  that  pupils  leaving 
school  are  almost  uniformly  over  age  for  their  grade.  The 
excess  on  account  of  ill-health  is  less  than  that  for  other  causes. 
Pupils  leaving  the  first  grade  are  taken  out  most  frequently 
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because  of  ill-health,  and  the  excess  of  age  is  small.  Those 
who  find  school  work  difficult  remain  two  years  in  a  grade  until 
their  age  is  so  much  above  that  of  the  other  pupils  that  they 
feel  themselves  out  of  place.  The  average  age  of  all  boys 
leaving  the  third  grade  was  four  years  above  the  school  age, 
and  for  those  who  left  the  third  and  fourth  grades  because  of 
failure  to  pass  it  was  six  years  in  excess  of  the  school  age.  Is 
it  any  wonder  that  a  boy  of  twelve  or  fourteen  feels  out  of 
place,  and  wants  to  escape  from  a  school  where  he  is  con- 
tinually brought  into  disadvantageous  comparison  with  chil- 
dren of  eight  and  nine?  In  many  cases,  great  good  can  be 
done  by  moving  such  boys  up  two  or  three  grades.  They  prob- 
ably cannot  do  the  work  of  the  advanced  grade,  but  they  are 
quite  as  liable  to  derive  benefit  from  work  and  methods  suited 
to  pupils  somewhere  near  their  own  age  as  they  are  in  a  room 
whose  every  result  is  to  emphasize  their  own  stupidity. 

Occasionally,  pupils  are  graded  too  high  and  rather  than  go 
back  they  will  leave  school.  The  temperament  and  individ- 
uality of  the  pupil  will  determine  the  advisability  of  advancing 
him  beyond  the  point  earned  by  his  standings,  but  if  the  pupil 
is  getting  no  benefit  where  he  is,  or  if  there  is  the  least  possi- 
bility of  better  total  results  from  his  advancement,  the  mere 
question  of  averages,  or  standings,  or  school  regulations  should 
not  stand  in  the  way.  That  superintendent  is  weak  who  cannot 
rise  above  all  rules  when  the  best  interests  of  an  individual 
are  at  stake,  and  can  be  served  without  detriment  to  the  school 
as  a  whole.  In  Boston  the  rules  of  the  supervisors  provide  that 
all  pupils  ten  years  old  must  be  promoted  to  the  fourth  grade. 
A  better  solution,  and  one  more  frequently  used,  would  be  to 
establish  an  ungraded  room. 

The  age  at  which  children  leave  school  is  affected  by  ques- 
tions of  nationality.  Many  Germans,  even  tho  well-to-do,  take 
their  children  out  of  school  at  fourteen.  A  similar  tendency 
is  shown  by  people  of  other  nationalities. 

In  States  which  have  a  compulsory-education  law  requiring 
attendance  of  children  under  fourteen  for  the  entire  school 
year,  the  age  of  leaving  will  be  affected  considerably.  In  many 
States,  where  but  a  few  weeks  of  school  attendance  per  year 
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are  required,  the  law  will  have  much  less  effect.  Further  dis- 
cussion of  age  will  appear  as  the  causes  for  withdrawal  are 
considered  in  detail. 


Plate  5   $0^5, 
or 


Relation  df  C 
Withdrawal 


Standing  in  Class 

Plates  5  and  6  show  the  relation  of  class  standing  to  the 

various  causes  of  leaving.     For  the  whole  twelve  hundred 

pupils  the  following  percentages  were  found  for  each  quarter 
of  the  class : 

Hoys  ( '.iris 

Highest 11  17 

Above  medium 22  32 

Below  medium 29  24 

Lowest   38  27 
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The  base  lines  on  Plates  5  and  6  represent  these  percentages 
for  each  group  respectively.  The  ordinate  distances  show  the 
amount  by  which  the  actual  percentage  of  occurrence  exceeds 
or  falls  short  of  this  expectancy.  Eleven  per  cent,  of  the  boys 
stood  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  class,  and  if  indifference  to 
school  work  bore  no  relation  to  class  standing  we  would  expect 
eleven  per  cent,  of  the  boys  who  left  on  account  of  indifference 
to  be  found  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  class.  Actually  but  three 
per  cent,  were  so  marked.  The  beginning  of  the  indifference 
curve  (Plate  5)  is  therefore  placed  8  below  the  base  line.  For 
the  second  group  the  expectancy  was  twenty-two  per  cent, 
while  the  actual  percentage  fell  10  below  this.  In  the  third 
group  the  actual  percentage  rises  to  twenty-six  and  so  comes 
within  three  of  the  expectancy  of  twenty-nine,  while  in  the 
lowest  quarter  the  actual  occurrence  rises  to  sixty-nine  per 
cent.,  an  excess  of  twenty-nine  over  the  expected  thirty-eight 
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per  cent,  for  the  group.  The  other  curves  have  been  similarly 
constructed. 

Among  the  brightest  boys  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  class,  ill- 
health  is  the  cause,  showing  great  excess.  Leaving  to  work, 
and  desire  for  activity,  are  the  only  others  showing  any  excess. 
Indifference  is  the  cause  of  least  prominence.  For  boys  in  the 
second  quarter  of  the  class  all  causes  are  below  the  expectancy 
except  ill-health  and  leaving  to  work.  In  the  third  quarter, 
desire  for  activity  becomes  very  prominent,  and  is  the  only 
cause,  except  leaving  to  work,  which  shows  an  excess.  Tru- 
ancy and  bad  conduct  reach  their  lowest  here.  Dislike  for 
authority  and  indifference  are  markedly  predominant  causes 
for  the  fourth  quarter  of  the  class.  Truancy  and  bad  conduct 
stand  next.  Home  influence  also  shows  a  slight  excess,  while 
the  three  causes,  ill-health,  leaving  to  work,  and  desire  for 
activity,  which  were  highest  in  the  first  quarter,  are  lowest  in 
the  fourth. 

Plate  6  shows  that  for  ill-health,  leaving  to  work,  and  in- 
difference, the  conditions  for  girls  are  similar  to  those  for  boys. 
The  other  curves  are  omitted  owing  to  insufficient  data. 

Temperament 

Plates  7  and  8  were  made  as  described  under  Plates  5  and  6, 
and  show  the  relation  of  temperament  to  the  various  causes 
of  withdrawal  from  school.  "  One  difficulty  of  an  investiga- 
tion of  temperament  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  vocabulary  is 
not  a  settled  one.  The  classifications  of  Paulhan,  Ribot,  and 
other  French  writers,  are  quite  unknown  to  most  teachers,  and 
the  terms  in  common  use  are  variously  interpreted.  The 
characteristics  attributed  to  each  division  occur  in  such  mix- 
ture, and  pure  types  are  so  seldom  met,  that  any  attempt  to 
classify  pupils  according  to  temperamental  attributes  is  a  very 
difficult  one.  It  was  deemed  wise  to  attempt  no  definition  of 
the  terms  used.  Each  pupil  was  to  be  marked  in  one  of  the 
four  groups — nervous,  above  medium,  below  medium,  and 
stolid.  The  characteristics  commonly  ascribed  to  the  nervous 
are  so  markedly  different  from  those  attributed  to  the  stolid 
that  there  would  be  little  probability  of  any  difference  of  judg- 
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ment  arising  in  regard  to  those  who  would  be  placed  in  the 
extreme  groups.  There  would,  of  course,  be  some  disagree- 
ment in  classification  as  between  adjacent  groups,  but  it  is 
probable  that  the  amount  of  error  in  one  direction  would  be 
balanced  by  an  equal  amount  in  the  other."  l 


Using  this  method,  the  following  percentages  were  found  for 
the  whole  number  of  pupils  considered  : 

Boys  Girls 

Nervous 23  34 

Above  medium 32  37 

Below  medium 25  23 

Stolid 20  6 

The  nervous  type  is  more  prominent  among  the  girls  than 
among  the  boys.  Only  fifty-five  per  cent,  of  the  boys  are  given 
in  the  two  upper  groups,  while  seventy-one  per  cent,  of  the  girls 
are  found  there.     In  the  absence  of  data  showing  what  pro- 

1  "  Relation  of  temperament  to  withdrawal  from  school,"  School  review,  June, 
1902,  p.  446-55. 
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portion  of  all  girls  belongs  to  each  group,  it  is  impossible  to 
say  whether  this  percentage  is  proportionately  larger  for  one 
sex  than  for  the  other. 


The  percentages  given  above  were  taken  to  denote  the  ex- 
pected occurrence  of  each  group,  and  are  respectively  repre- 
sented by  the  base  lines  on  Plates  7  and  8.  The  curves  were 
then  constructed  as  explained  with  reference  to  Plates  5  and  6. 
The  actual  percentages  in  any  given  case  may  be  found  by 
adding  to  or  subtracting  from  these  expectancies  the  amount 
represented  by  the  ordinate  distances. 

These  curves  indicate  that  nervous  children  are  more  liable 
to  withdraw  because  of  illness  than  are  those  in  other  groups. 
The  nearer  the  children  approach  the  stolid  condition  the  less 
are  health  conditions  liable  to  affect  their  attendance.  This 
agrees  with  the  report  of  specific  diseases  in  which  those  of  the 
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nerves  predominate,  and  serves  but  to  emphasize  the  necessity 
of  watching  carefully  the  health  of  nervous  pupils.  On  Plates 
5  and  6  we  find  ill-health  most  prominent  among  those  who 
stand  highest  in  class,  and  Professor  Dexter  2  has  shown  that 
those  of  nervous  temperament  have  the  highest  class  standing. 
Thus  we  may  expect  to  find  high  standing,  nervous  tempera- 
ment, and  ill-health  closely  associated. 

Nervous  boys  show  also  an  excess  of  bad  conduct.  There  is, 
however,  an  even  chance  that  the  fault  lies  with  the  teacher 
rather  than  with  the  boys.  The  nervous  boy  must  act,  and  he 
does  not  fit  in  well  with  a  school  plan  based  on  the  suppression 
rather  than  the  direction  of  activity.  Bright  and  active  boys 
find  it  dull  work  waiting  for  a  slow  class  to  master  what  they 
already  understand,  and  if  the  teacher  does  not  give  them 
something  to  do  they  find  something  for  themselves.  Ner- 
vousness and  quick  temper  lie  close  together.  A  reprimand 
brings  anger  and  perhaps  impudence,  with  the  final  result  that 
the  pupil  is  forced  out  of  school,  and  the  leaving  is  charged 
to  bad  conduct. 

With  those  boys  above  medium  in  temperament  we  still  find 
ill-health  greater  than  the  expectancy,  but  dislike  for  authority 
is  most  pronounced.  It  is  in  this  class  that  we  find  the  greatest 
numbers  leaving  to  go  to  work.  Such  pupils  are  seldom  indif- 
ferent to  school  work,  and  so  truancy  and  failure  to  pass  are 
not  often  charged  against  them. 

In  the  group  below  medium  we  find  an  entirely  different  list 
of  causes  rising  to  prominence.  Indifference  to  school  work 
and  consequent  failure  may  be  expected  in  excess.  When  such 
boys  leave  school  they  are  less  liable  to  go  to  work,  but  devote 
themselves  to  hunting,  fishing,  and  such  other  non-productive 
activities  as  are  included  under  the  term  Desire  for  Activity. 
From  the  stolid  we  expect  failure,  indifference,  truancy,  and 
bad  conduct. 

It  will  be  noticed  that,  except  for  the  point  of  highest  excess 

'  Dr.  E.  G.  Dexter,  "  Some  conditions  influencing  diseases  in  school,"  Science, 
vol.  xiv.  p.  248-55,  August  16,  iqoi.  The  groups  marked  "  nervous  "  and  "  above 
medium  "  comprise  more  than  sixty  per  cent,  of  all  the  pupils  in  the  first  half  of 
the  class  in  scholarship. 
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of  dislike  for  authority,  the  curves  for  the  girls  are  similar  to 
those  for  the  boys. 

Specific  Discussion  of  Causes 

The  twelve  groups  of  causes  for  withdrawal  have  been  men- 
tioned in  a  general  way,  and  their  relation  to  certain  accom- 
panying conditions  have  been  briefly  outlined.  I  shall  now 
discuss  each  group  in  detail,  adding  such  comments  and  sug- 
gestions as  I  hope  may  make  the  material  of  help  to  teachers. 

Ill-Health 

Table  I  shows  that  eight  per  cent,  of  the  boys  and  thirty- 
seven  per  cent,  of  the  girls  left  on  account  of  ill-health.  This 
was  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  whole  1200.  Superintendent  Gay 
writes  that  of  over  1400  reports  sent  in  by  the  pupils  them- 
selves, twenty-three  per  cent,  gave  illness  as  the  cause  of 
leaving.3  It  is  probable  that,  in  general,  from  a  fifth  to  a  fourth 
of  the  pupils  withdrawing  will  be  chargeable  to  ill-health. 

Considering  the  occurrence  of  ill-health  by  grades,  we  find 
that  it  causes  many  withdrawals  thru  the  first  three  grades 
(Plate  1),  but  after  that  point  the  boys  are  but  little  affected. 
In  the  seventh  grade,  and  from  that  time  on,  a  large  percentage 
of  girls  leave  because  of  health  conditions  (Plate  2).  This  is 
probably  affected  somewhat  by  the  beginning  of  adolescence. 
The  average  age  of  those  leaving  for  this  reason  was  13.5 
years  in  the  sixth  grade,  and  13.8  in  the  seventh  grade  (Plate 
4).     Americans  are  more  affected  than  other  nationalities. 

The  ill-health  curves  with  relation  to  standing  in  class  and 
temperament  are  suggestive  of  possible  faults  in  school  work. 
The  best  pupils  are  the  ones  most  often  forced  out  of  school  by 
failing  health  (Plates  3  and  4).  These  pupils  most  often  are 
of  a  nervous  or  above  medium  temperament  (Plates  7  and  8). 
While  such  pupils  are  the  ones  for  whom  the  school  can  do  most 
as  we  now  measure  results  by  class  standing,  they  are,  also,  the 
ones  whom  it  can  harm  most.  The  best  pupils  are  not  pro- 
tected by  that  impervious  shell  of  indifference  which  saves 

•George   E    Gay,    "Why   pupils   leave  the  high  school    without    graduating," 
Education  22:  300-307.  January,  1902. 
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many  a  stolid  boy  from  the  unwise  attacks  of  a  nervous  and 
exasperating  teacher.  Unfortunately,  the  effort  of  the  teacher 
to  arouse  the  phlegmatic  ones  has  greatest  effect  where  least 
needed.  It  is  the  already  overworking  nervous  ones  who  are 
spurred  to  further  effort.  A  direction  to  a  class  to  do  better 
work  or  more  work,  or  to  take  books  home  for  further  study  is 
soon  forgotten  by  the  slower  half  of  the  class,  but  the  better 
ones  take  it  as  a  personal  direction.  Parents  cannot  show  such 
pupils  that  it  was  not  meant  for  them.  The  extra  amount  or 
quality  of  the  work  prepared  by  them  is  commended  and  used 
as  a  means  of  exhibiting  by  contrast  the  dullness  of  the  others. 
Such  a  course  is  destructive  of  the  best  results  for  both  sec- 
tions of  the  class.  Many  of  the  better  ones  are  driven  to  over- 
exertion and  permanent  injury  while  the  slower  ones,  finding 
themselves  unable  to  keep  the  pace,  lose  interest,  fall  behind, 
and  eventually  leave  school.  A  class-scolding  is  always  taken 
as  personal  by  someone  for  whom  it  was  not  intended.  It 
usually  fails  to  help  those  who  need  it,  and  it  always  harms 
those  who  do  not. 

In  most  cases  the  specific  disease  is  not  given:  Nervousness 
and  failing  eyes  are  most  frequently  mentioned.  Girls  in  the 
seventh  and  eighth  grades  are  most  affected  by  these.  The 
school  is  not  to  blame  for  scarlet  fever,  diphtheria,  and  other 
diseases,  but  it  probably  is  the  cause  of  many  cases  of  nervous 
disorder  and  ruined  eyesight.  A  careful  investigation  of  all 
cases  of  withdrawal,  with  illness  as  the  reported  cause,  would, 
in  many  cases,  show  that  work  had  been  done  in  school  under 
such  a  nervous  strain  as  to  be  ruinous  to  the  health.  The. 
pathetic  cases  reported  in  the  Ladies'  home  journal,  of  Janu- 
ary, 1902,  are  all  too  common.  No  superintendent  should 
neglect  to  impress  upon  his  teachers  the  necessity  of  definite 
attention  to  the  physical  condition  of  their  pupils,  and  to  see 
that  such  attention  is  given.  If  the  school  desires  to  produce 
good  citizens,  good  physical  condition  is  as  important  as  intel- 
lectual development,  and  may  be  as  justly  a  charge  upon  the 
public  treasury  to  the  extent  at  least  of  preventing  injury.  To 
compel  attendance,  under  conditions  which  result  in  permanent 
physical  harm,  is  little  short  of  legalized  crime.     Education  is 
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not  worth  attaining  at  the  price  of  health.  Nerves  should  never 
be  exchanged  for  a  diploma.  School  attendance  is  not  the  sine 
qua  non  of  life.  Many  pupils  would  attain  to  greater  usefulness 
and  greater  happiness  without  it.  Many  have  neither  interest 
in  nor  capacity  for  intellectual  pursuits,  and  many  who  have  are 
not  endowed  with  the  physical  powers  necessary  to  accomplish- 
ment. Many  a  girl  has  committed  suicide  for  high  standing, 
and  offered  herself  a  living  sacrifice  upon  the  commencement 
platform.  Many  a  one  has  traded  her  birthright  of  health  and 
strength,  and  happy  and  useful  living  for  a  mess  of  pottage 
made  of  sheepskin,  and  wrapped  in  blue  ribbon;  and  many 
thoughtless  teachers  could  be  convicted  as  accessories  before 
the  crime.  It  is  worth  while  to  keep  children  in  school  when 
they  ought  to  be  in,  but  it  is  worth  as  much  to  keep  them  out 
when  they  ought  to  be  out. 

Leaving  to  Work 

This  is  not  a  cause,  tho  it  is  so  given  for  forty-six  per  cent, 
of  the  boys.  To  say  that  a  boy  "  left  to  work  "  shows  what 
the  boy  did  after  leaving  school  and  not  why  he  left.  If  the 
financial  condition  of  this  same  boy  was  poor  it  might  be  as- 
sumed that  he  left  to  help  support  the  family  or  to  earn  his  own 
living,  but  for  those  cases  where  the  financial  conditions  were 
not  poor,  to  say  that  the  boy  left  to  work  gives  no  information 
as  to  the  real  cause  of  leaving.  Nearly  all  boys  who  leave 
school  go  to  work,  and  an  investigation  of  the  reason  for 
leaving  should  not  end  when  it  was  shown  that  he  was  at  work, 
but  should  show  rather  why  he  preferred  work  to  school.  If 
poverty  is  the  real  reason  for  withdrawal,  there  is,  perhaps, 
no  remedy,  and  the  discussion  of  such  cases  does  not  come 
within  the  scope  of  this  paper.  Plate  9  shows  the  percentage 
of  those  who  left  to  work  for  each  of  the  groups  marked  in 
financial  condition  as  poor,  below  medium,  and  above  medium. 
As  no  one  was  marked  rich,  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  those  of 
the  last  division,  and  probably  many  of  those  in  the  below- 
medium  group,  were  not  compelled  to  go  to  work.  For  these 
we  must  seek  some  other  reason  than  the  one  given. 

In  the  list  of  causes,  desire  for  activity  includes  only  those 
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cases  in  which  the  activity  was  directed  toward  ends  not  called 
work.  These  cases  are  discussed  later.  Quite  different  from 
this  is  the  case  of  many  boys  who  apparently  left  to  work,  but 
whose  real  cause  for  leaving  was  an  inner  stirring  towards  a 
more  active  and  vigorous  life.    I  have  no  doubt  that  many,  and 


perhaps  most,  of  those  who  left  school  to  work  might  properly 
be  placed  under  this  heading.  Those  whose  home  financial 
conditions  were  above  medium  certainly  did  not  need  to  take 
up  the  burden  of  family  support,  and  a  most  reasonable  suppo- 
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sition,  based  on  close  observation  of  many  such  boys,  is  that 
they  found  the  restrictions  of  school  life  irksome. 

Among  those  who,  tho  having  good  financial  conditions  at 
home,  yet  left  to  work,  no  cases  occur  below  the  fourth  grade. 
Here,  two  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  leaving  came  under 
this  heading  (Plate  9).  The  percentage  so  enumerated  rises 
rapidly  until,  in  the  eighth  grade,  it  reaches  twenty-one  per 
cent,  of  the  whole,  and  exceeds  the  number  leaving  to  work 
from  the  classes  whose  financial  conditions  are  marked  below 
medium  or  poor.  From  this  point  it  remains  the  greatest  thru- 
out  the  remainder  of  the  school  course.  It  is  probable  that 
many  of  the  boys  from  the  class  whose  financial  condition  is 
below  medium  could  have  remained  in  school  had  they  so 
desired,  and  all  of  us  know  of  homes  which  would  be  called 
poor  in  which  every  sacrifice  would  be  made  to  keep  the  boy 
in  school,  if  he  would  but  stay.  We  are  thus  strengthened  in 
the  belief  that  the  desire  to  work,  and  not  the  necessity  for 
working,  is  the  primary  cause  of  leaving. 

In  the  cases  of  girls  leaving  to  work,  those  whose  home  finan- 
cial conditions  were  above  medium  remain  almost  uniformly 
in  the  minority.  The  impulse  towards  world  activities  seems 
less  pronounced  in  girls,  and  the  school  restrictions  bear  less 
heavily  upon  them.  There  are  fewer  opportunities  for  work- 
outside  of  their  own  homes  which  those  under  the  better  finan- 
cial conditions  are  willing  to  accept,  and  so  the  girls  remain 
in  school,  and  form  the  larger  part  of  our  high-school  attend- 
ance. Where  assisting  in  the  family  support  becomes  neces- 
sary, the  larger  wage-earning  capacity  of  the  boy  sends  him 
sooner  into  the  world. 

It  is  true  that  the  greater  the  poverty  the  more  likely  it  is 
that  a  child  will  leave  school  early,  and  that  we  would  naturally 
expect  the  financial  condition  of  those  leaving  later  in  the  course 
to  be  better  than  that  of  those  falling  out  earlier.  This  may, 
in  some  degree,  account  for  the  condition  shown  by  the  curves 
on  Plate  9.  There  is,  however,  no  reasonable  doubt  that  this 
result  is  largely  influenced  by  the  tendency  of  the  school  to 
devote  itself  to  the  development  of  intellectual  interests  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  constructive  and  active  interests  which  are 
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the  predominating  ones  for  most  boys  at  the  age  in  ques- 
tion. 

The  average  age  of  all  the  boys  who  left  to  work  was  14.2. 
During  the  four  years  embracing  the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and 
seventh  grades  the  average  age  of  those  leaving  increased  but  a 
single  year,  and  for  the  whole  eleven  grades  the  average  age  has 
a  range  of  but  5.4  years.  This  would  indicate  that  the  age  of 
the  boy  has  much  to  do  with  his  leaving  school.  There  comes 
a  time,  not  far  from  his  fourteenth  year,  when  the  desire  to- 
work  rises  to  a  mastering  influence.  In  the  tables  of  Professor 
Woodard,  49.3  per  cent,  of  70,366  cases  of  withdrawal  from 
the  schools  of  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  was  for  the  age  of  thir- 
teen, fourteen,  and  fifteen.4  Approximately  half  of  all  the 
children  leaving  school  drop  out  at  this  age,  and,  while  the 
desire  for  activity  is  not  the  exclusive  cause,  it  is  a  predominant 
one. 

Desire  for  activity  is,  perhaps,  not  the  best  term  to  use  here, 
for,  from  his  babyhood,  the  boy  has  been  at  all  times  as  active 
as  possible.  There  is  no  sudden  awakening  from  a  state  of 
lethargy  to  one  of  vigorous  action.  It  is  rather  a  change  of 
ideal  on  the  part  of  the  boy,  rising,  no  doubt,  as  part  of  the 
adolescent  readjustment.  His  activity  now  tends  to  pass  over 
from  the  play  to  the  work  attitude.  He  wants  to  do  things  of 
real  worth,  to  have  a  real  motive,  and  to  see  a  real  result.  His 
head  is  full  of  ideas,  not  book  ideas,  perhaps,  but  world  ideas, 
life  ideas.  His  body  is  full  of  energy — not  well  directed,  it  is 
true — but  yet  energy  and  latent  possibility  for  productive  work, 
and  the  boy  unconsciously,  perhaps,  but  none  the  less  power- 
fully, is  driven  to  the  expression  of  his  ideas  in  action.  The 
school,  to  be  sure,  offers  him  the  chance  to  express  ideas  in 
language,  but  it  thrusts  upon  him  the  particular  ideas  which  it 
wants  expressed,  and  then  stops  him  at  every  turn  to  mark 
the  vowels,  or  give  the  syllables,  or  correct  the  grammar,  until 
the  idea  and  all  pleasure  in  it  are  forever  lost.  It  is  not  strange 
that  any  boy  should  long  to  get  away,  to  be  free  to  do  and  to 

4  Professor  C.  M.  Woodard,  "  At  which  age  do  pupils  withdraw  from  the 
public  schools,"  Report  of  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education,  1S94-95,  vol.  ii. 
p.  1161-1170. 
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say  the  things  he  thinks  and  feels,  and  to  take  his  place  as  a 
man  among  men.  We  sometimes  fail  to  see  the  change  which 
takes  place  before  our  eyes,  and  do  not  realize  that  the  Charles 
of  last  year  is  the  Mr.  Brown  of  this,  and  that  he  wants  to  be 
so  recognized.  He  feels  the  dawning  of  a  new  manhood,  and  just 
as  we,  when  beginning  the  study  of  a  new  subject,  have  greater 
confidence  in  our  all-embracing  knowledge  of  it  because  we 
have  not  yet  gone  far  enough  to  understand  the  difficulties,  so 
he  has  full  confidence  in  his  new  manhood.  He  feels  that  the 
day  of  his  leadership  is  at  hand.  Cross-tag  and  pull-away  no 
longer  suffice  to  satisfy  his  ambition.  It  is  not  strange  that  he 
should  grow  to  dislike  a  school  where  his  great  interest  in 
things  other  than  intellectual  condemns  him  to  the  B  class,  and 
to  have  his  name  forever  held  up  before  the  school  in  connec- 
tion with  dire  threats  of  failing  to  pass,  or  of  being  deprived  of 
his  recess,  which  is,  perhaps,  the  only  oasis  in  his  desert.  For 
such  boys  it  is  quite  convenient  for  the  teacher  to  say  "  Left  to 
work."    It  is  so  much  more  pleasant  than  the  truth. 

Desire  for  Activity 

Quite  different  from  the  boys  just  discussed  are  those  who 
have  been  classified  under  the  heading  "  Desire  for  Activity." 
Here  are  included  those  who  devote  themselves  to  activities, 
such  as  hunting,  which  are  not  called  work.  In  this  class, 
Americans  predominate. 

In  scholarship,  those  who  leave  to  work  are  found  in  greatest 
numbers  in  the  first  half  of  the  class,  while  those  classified  under 
desire  for  activity  are  seldom  found  above  the  middle  of  the 
class.  The  few  exceptions  are  those  nervous  people  who  have 
a  great  tendency  to  physical  activity  not  necessarily  directed  to 
useful  ends.  Among  those  above  medium  in  temperament,  ac- 
tivity takes  the  form  of  work.  It  is  with  the  group  below 
medium  that  the  desire  for  continued  activity,  amounting  to 
exertion,  which  is,  for  the  most  part,  directed  to  other  things 
than  labor,  is  a  pronounced  cause  for  withdrawal.  Neither  work 
nor  other  activity  has  strong  attractions  for  the  stolid. 
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Indifference  to  School  Work 

It  is  well  to  know  that  a  pupil  has  left  school  because  of 
indifference.  It  is  better  if  we  can  find  out  why  he  is  indiffer- 
ent. It  is  often  difficult  or  impossible  to  answer  the  question 
for  a  particular  pupil,  and  it  is,  perhaps,  quite  as  impossible  to 
give  a  conclusive  answer  to  the  general  problem,  also.  Under 
this  heading  have  been  classified  such  reported  causes  as,  "  Pre- 
ferred to  be  out  of  school,"  "  Lack  of  interest,  enterprise,  or 
ambition,"  "  Lazy,"  "  Not  inclined  to  school  work,"  etc.  For 
boys,  such  conditions  are  reported  for  every  grade.  It  seems 
to  be  a  permanent  characteristic  of  boys,  which  grows  slightly 
stronger  in  the  higher  grades.  For  girls  it  is  not  reported 
before  the  fifth  grade.  The  percentage  of  occurrence  rises  very 
rapidly,  and  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  it  ranks  third  in 
importance.  This  indicates  a  relation  between  age  and  indiffer- 
ence. There  is  probably  much  less  difference  between  boys  and 
girls  than  is  indicated  by  the  curves,  because  many  of  the  boys 
who  left  for  this  cause  were  reported  "  Gone  to  Work,"  a 
reason  which  could  not  so  often  be  given  for  girls. 

As  would  be  expected,  indifference  and  poor  class  standing 
go  hand  in  hand,  bearing  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect.  Indif- 
ference, however,  is  not  always  the  cause,  as  so  many  teachers 
seem  to  think.  It  is  often  the  result  of  failure  to  secure  satis- 
factory marks,  and  this  is  quite  as  liable  to  happen  to  the  better 
pupils  as  to  the  poorer  ones.  A  student  who  is  proud  of  his 
marks  frequently  ceases  effort  when  the  monthly  average  falls 
below  his  usual  grade.  The  difference  lies  rather  in  recupera- 
tive ability.  The  better  pupil,  either  by  himself  or  in  response  to 
stimulation  from  the  teacher,  soon  attempts  to  regain  his  lost 
position,  and  his  ability  is  such  that  he  can  do  it.  The  poorer 
pupil,- who  can  with  difficulty  keep  even  with  the  regular  work 
of  the  class,  finds  it  impossible  to  make  up  back  work.  He  soon 
is  hopelessly  behind,  and  naturally  becomes  indifferent  to  work 
which  he  cannot  understand.  For  this  reason  the  practice, 
prevailing  in  many  schools,  of  requiring  all  pupils  who  are 
absent,  or  who  fail  in  a  recitation,  to  make  it  up  before  entering 
the  class,  is  often  productive  of  the  very  evil  it  seeks  to  prevent. 
The  poorer  pupils  cannot  do  double  work,  and  the  effort  to 
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make  up  back  work  causes  them  to  miss  the  advance.  It  is 
frequently  better  to  omit  all  requirements  as  to  past  work, 
taking  pains  to  give  special  assistance  to  such  pupils  in  the 
parts  of  the  omitted  work  which  are  essential  to  his  further 
progress. 

One  of  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the  stolid  is 
passiveness.  This  passiveness  is  readily  interpreted  as  in- 
difference, and  we  have  a  very  great  preponderance  of  indiffer- 
ence reported  for  the  group  below  medium. 

Without  question,  pupils  of  this  temperament  easily  lose 
interest  in  school  work,  but  in  many  cases  they  have  great  prov- 
ocation. Even  when  the  total  amount  of  work  accomplished  in 
a  year  or  a  term  is  not  greater  than  they  can  do,  the  start  in 
each  new  division  or  new  lesson  is  made  too  quickly;  the  ex- 
planations, tho  not  beyond  their  comprehension,  go  faster  than 
they  can  follow.  The  preparation  and  presentation  stages  of 
the  teaching  are  neglected  or  omitted,  and  the  pupils  flounder 
hopelessly  in  their  efforts  to  solve  the  problems,  and  answer  the 
questions  involving  the  application  of  general  notions,  when, 
thru  the  fault  of  the  teacher,  they  have  none  to  apply. 

The  passive  exterior  often  covers  as  high  ambitions  and  con- 
ceals hurts  which  last  longer  than  with  those  whose  quicker 
temper  brings  relief  by  open  protest.  Because  a  boy  says 
nothing,  it  is  no  indication  that  he  may  not  appreciate  thoroly 
encouragement  and  praise,  and  resent  bitterly  injustice  and 
unfairness. 

The  minor  errors  of  school  management  which  bring  about  a 
loss  of  interest  in  school  work  are  many,  but  they  are  all  com- 
mitted by  the  teacher  who  loses  sight  of  the  greater  for  the  less. 
Such  a  teacher  devotes  her  time  and  attention  to  marking  the 
ix'rcentage  a  boy  attains  in  certain  minutiae  of  school  work,  and 
fails  to  see  his  greater  educational  progress.  She  thinks  that 
if  his  standing  for  the  diacritical  marking  of  words  which  he 
will  never  use  falls  below  seventy-five  he  has,  therefore,  de- 
rived no  benefit  from  school  work.  She  holds  him  strictly  to 
an  exactness  beyond  all  human  possibility  for  his  age  and  tem- 
perament, and  feels  that  her  whole  duty  is  not  done  until  he  is 
safely  ensconced  at  the  foot  of  the  lowest  class,  properly  labeled, 
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and  publicly  announced  as  stupid,  dull,  and  lazy.  She  is  even 
proud  that  she  weeds  out  the  drones,  and  that  those  who  are 
promoted  by  her  cannot  have  their  scholarship  questioned  by 
the  teacher  above.  The  best  service  that  a  superintendent  can 
do  for  a  school  system  is  either  to  reform  such  a  teacher  or 
secure  her  resignation. 

On  the  other  hand,  indifference  may  be  the  cause  of  poor 
scholarship  and  failure  to  pass.  It  leads  directly  to  truancy, 
bad  conduct,  attendance  at  other  schools,  and  to  many  of  the 
offenses  scheduled  as  dislike  of  authority.  If  indifference 
could  be  eliminated,  many  of  the  attendant  evils  would  dis- 
appear. Electives,  manual-training  work,  commercial  courses, 
and  athletics  are  in  the  main  but  efforts  to  accomplish  this 
result.  A  most  fruitful  field  for  investigation  by  superintend- 
ents is  the  determining  of  the  causes  of  indifference,  and  the 
finding  of  remedies. 

Home  Influence 

Indifference  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  may  be  but  a  reflection 
of  similar  conditions  prevailing  in  the  home.  This  may  be  a 
real  indifference  towards  education,  or  it  may  be  an  appreci- 
ation on  the  part  of  parents  of  the  physical  limitation  of  their 
children,  or  despair  of  profitable  schooling  in  poor  schools, 
dominated  by  a  board  who  select  teachers  for  personal  or  polit- 
ical reasons.  Many  parents  have  kept  children  out  for  these 
reasons,  even  tho  the  home  influence  was  distinctly  favorable 
to  education.  Home  influence  in  many  cases  is  not  hostile  to 
education  in  general,  but  to  the  particular  school  or  the  particu- 
lar system  of  the  place.  On  the  whole,  parents  are  patient  and 
long-suffering,  and  it  would,  perhaps,  benefit  the  schools  if  they 
were  more  outspoken.  I  know  schools  where  nearly  every 
pupil  would  leave  some  rooms  to-morrow  if  every  dissatisfied 
parent  should  keep  his  child  at  home.  Such  an  action  might, 
perhaps,  bring  home  to  school-boards  conditions  which  they 
purposely  allow  to  pass  unheeded,  or  which  they  do  not  believe 
exist,  when  but  now  and  then  an  individual  protest  comes  to 
them. 

To  be  sure,  there  are  some  homes  in  which  the  influence  is 
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decidedly  bad.  For  pupils  from  such  homes  the  school  must 
do  what  it  can  to  encourage  and  uplift,  to  supply  an  interest  in 
higher  things,  and  to  accomplish  as  much  as  possible  in  spite 
of  adverse  conditions. 

Failure  in  Work 

The  interchangeable  relation  of  cause  and  effect  between 
indifference  to  school  work  and  failure  to  pass  has  been  set 
forth  before.  Failure  in  work  begins  to  have  effect  in  the 
third  and  fourth  grades.  It  claims  its  highest  percentages  from 
the  seventh  to  the  tenth  grades.  Pupils  leaving  for  this  reason 
are  usually  much  older  than  the  regular  school  age  of  their 
grade  (Plate  3).  For  boys,  the  average  of  those  leaving  the 
third  and  fourth  grades  is  six  years  above  the  school  age,  and 
from  there  to  the  ninth  grade  the  excess  is  from  2.5  to  4.5  years. 
For  girls,  the  excess  is  not  so  great,  but  it  does  not  fall  below 
two  years  until  after  the  eighth  grade.  It  is  useless  to  expect 
a  boy  of  fourteen  to  do  work  along  with  children  of  eight  or 
nine,  and  his  presence  is  detrimental  to  the  others.  The  un- 
graded room  previously  mentioned  seems  to  be  the  best  solu- 
tion. Those  below  medium  and  stolid  are  most  liable  to  leave 
because  of  failure.  In  so  far  as  the  failure  is  caused  by  teach- 
ing not  adapted  to  these  pupils  it  can  and  should  be  remedied. 

In  the  high  school  the  pride  of  class  frequently  prevents  a 
pupil  from  falling  in  with  the  class  below.  In  the  larger  schools 
there  are  more  changes  from  class  to  class  for  the  semi-annual 
graduation,  and  considerable  freedom  of  election  of  studies 
renders  it  less  noticeable,  and  therefore  easier,  for  a  pupil  who 
has  failed  to  fall  in  with  the  class  below.  For  most  high  schools 
electives  and  semi-annual  graduation  are  out  of  the  question, 
and  the  pupil  who  fails  in  one  study  is  required  to  carry  an 
extra  one  the  next  term,  in  order  to  make  it  up.  Many 
teachers  can  plead  guilty  to  having  encouraged  many  weak 
students  to  make  such  an  effort.  It  should  be  evident  at  once 
that  a  pupil  who  cannot  pass  in  four  subjects  has  no  hope  at  all 
with  five,  and  the  almost  universal  result  is  that,  at  the  end  of 
the  second  year,  he  is  worse  off  than  before.  The  difficulty  is 
that  we  demand  from  all  pupils  the  same  percentages  in  the 
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same  number  of  subjects  regardless  of  taste,  interest,  or  native 
ability.  It  is  better  for  the  one  who  has  failed  to  go  on  in  his 
second-year  work  and  make  no  effort  on  the  subject  he  has 
missed.  If  it  happens  to  be  a  subject  essential  to  his  further 
progress,  such  as  algebra,  it  must,  of  course;  be  taken  again, 
but,  in  this  case,  some  of  the  second-year  subjects  should  be 
omitted,  so  that  the  student  may  not  be  overburdened.  In  the 
end  he  should  be  graduated  with  but  fifteen,  or  even  with  but 
fourteen,  of  the  sixteen  subjects  of  the  course.  After  all,  there 
is  but  little  difference  between  a  pupil  who  has  passed  fifteen 
subjects  and  has  seventy  per  cent,  in  physiology,  and  one  who 
has  passed  the  same  fifteen  but  earned  eighty  per  cent,  in  physi- 
ology. The  chances  are  even  that  the  first  will  be  as  useful  a 
man,  and  reflect  as  much  credit  on  the  school  as  will  the  second. 
Even  when  we  feel  that  the  boy's  own  neglect  has  been  the 
cause  of  his  failure,  that  his  own  responsibility  in  the  matter 
should  be  forced  upon  him,  and  that  he  should  be  made  to 
suffer  the  consequences  of  his  own  shiftlessness — even  in  such 
a  case  it  is  usually  true  that  we  are  but  working  out  our  own 
satisfaction  at  the  boy's  expense,  and  that  his  interests  are 
better  served  in  another  way.  We  unconsciously  have  a  grudge 
against  the  boy  who  can  but  will  not  do  the  work  assigned  by 
us,  and,  in  all  honesty,  perhaps,  proceed  to  get  even  under  the 
cloak  of  "  helping  the  boy's  sense  of  moral  responsibility." 
One  superintendent  insisted  very  strongly  that  this  must  be 
done,  and  yet  the  reports  from  his  high  school  showed  an 
excessively  large  number  of  pupils  leaving,  and  by  far  the 
greatest  proportional  number  because  of  dislike  of  exercised 
authority. 

Dislike  of  Authority 

Plates  I  and  2  show  that  dislike  for  exercised  authority 
began  to  drive  pupils  from  school  with  rapidly  increasing  fre- 
quency after  the  seventh  grade.  During  the  high-school 
course,  it  is  a  pronounced  cause  of  withdrawal.  With  small 
children  the  amount  of  definite  direction  possible  is  very  great. 
They  submit,  for  the  most  part  without  question,  to  the  de- 
mands of  a  system  and  the  requirements  of  the  teacher.     With 
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them  a  thing  is  so  because  the  teacher  says  it  is,  and  a  thing 
is  to  be  done  because  the  teacher  has  said  that  it  must  be  done. 
At  the  end  of  the  high-school  course  this  condition  has  van- 
ished. The  pupil  has  passed  thru  the  period  of  doubt,  and  has 
come  to  a  belief  in  his  own  ability  to  regulate  his  own  affairs. 
Neither  is  this  to  be  deplored.  The  ideal  school  should  send 
the  boy  out  with  just  this  confidence  in  his  own  powers,  anil 
with  the  ability  to  control  his  own  actions.  Most  boys  and 
girls  have  less  reverence  for  law  and  order,  and  a  weaker  under- 
standing of  the  necessity  of  submission  to  properly  constituted 
authority,  during  their  high-school  life  than  during  any  other 
period  of  their  existence.  The  superintendent  mentioned  above 
failed  to  recognize  this  condition  as  a  usual  one  among  high- 
school  pupils,  with  the  result  that  many  were  needlessly  driven 
from  school. 

A  wise  administration  of  school  discipline  will  recognize  that 
the  standards  must  gradually  change.  The  school  empire  must 
become  a  republic  by  changes  which  are  in  themselves  unn,otice- 
able,  but  which  have  progressed  in  even  step  with  the  pupil's 
ability  to  control  himself.  The  abrupt  and  sudden  change  from 
the  eighth  grade,  where  every  motion  is  directed  by  the  teacher, 
to  a  high  school  which  thru  pupil  government,  or  any  other 
plausible  scheme,  allows  complete  freedom,  is  too  abrupt  and 
causes  harm.  Children  or  nations  who  have  never  had  a  share 
in  governing  themselves  cannot  all  at  once  be  intrusted  with  all 
the  responsibilities  of  self-government.  Too  little  authority  is 
as  harmful  as  too  much.  The  best  success  depends  upon  recog- 
nizing what  proportion  is  best  suited  to  the  needs  of  a  room  as 
a  whole,  and  of  each  individual  pupil  in  it.  It  is  the  lack  of 
recognition  of  the  change  in  the  needs  of  the  pupils  which 
causes  the  failure  of  nineteen-twentieths  of  all  teachers  trans- 
ferred from  the  grades  to  high-school  work.  Those  who  have 
taught  long  enough  in  the  grades  to  show  that  they  are  compe- 
tent and  successful  have  had  ingrained  into  them  a  grade  atti- 
tude towards  children  which  usually  prevents  anything  like  a 
clear  understanding  of  the  needs  of  high-school  pupils  on  any 
other  than  the  intellectual  side.  At  the  best,  they  rarely  become 
more  than  drill-masters.     So  evident  is  this  that  many  super- 
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intendents  have  said  to  me,  tho  they  might  not  deem  it  wise  to 
repeat  it  in  their  home  cities,  that  they  would  prefer  to  employ 
a  high-school  teacher  with  no  experience  at  all  to  one  who 
had  worked  three  years  in  the  grades.  This  opinion,  it  seems 
to  me,  is  in  reality  a  severe  criticism  of  the  school  system  which 
demands  for  eight  grades  one  ideal,  and  then  abruptly  changes 
to  another.  Such  a  system  is  only  a  trifle  better  than  the  one 
which  makes  no  change  at  all,  but  continues  the  same  auto- 
cratic authority  to  the  very  end.  It  is  a  gradual  change  which 
is  needed,  a  system  of  exercised  authority  so  graded  that  the 
change  from  the  eighth  to  the  ninth  grade  shall  not  be  greater 
than  that  between  the  seventh  and  the  eighth. 

On  Plate  5  we  find  that  boys  leaving  because  of  dislike  for 
exercised  authority  were  in  the  lowest  section  of  the  class  in 
respect  to  standing.  So  many  teachers  punish  pupils  for  mis- 
behavior by  depriving  them  of  marks  that  this  fact  does  not  at 
all  indicate  that  only  the  stupid  ones  rebel  against  authority. 
Plate  7  shows  that  these  pupils  largely  belong  in  temperament 
to  the  nervous  and  above  medium  group.  It  is  in  these  groups 
that  the  majority  of  the  best  scholars  are  found,  and  it  is  prob- 
able that,  with  a  tactful  teacher,  and  under  conditions  suited  to 
their  temperament,  these  pupils  would  have  ranked  high  in 
scholarship.  If  we  must  mark  pupils,  it  is  often  harmful  to  give 
a  boy  zero  for  a  lesson  which  he  knows  or  has  tried  to  learn, 
just  because  he  is  too  independent  to  submit  cheerfully  to  some 
school  regulation  whose  foolishness  is  not  apparent  to  his  more 
docile  or  more  stupid  companions.  Such  a  process  is  akin  to 
the  pernicious  habit  of  making  pupils  write  compositions  as  a 
punishment. 

Truancy  and  Bad  Conduct 

Truancy  is  in  itself  not  a  cause  for  leaving,  but  is  rather  the 
first  results  of  an  impulse  which  finally  forces  the  boy  out.  All 
elements  conspire  to  produce  motion  in  one  direction — away 
from  school.  His  desire  for  activity  finds  gratification  outside 
of  school  work,  while  there  is  little  which  attracts  and  interests 
him  inside.  Truancy  and  bad  conduct  are,  perhaps,  but  differ- 
ent results  arising  from  the  same  causes,  and  the  curves  will  be 
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found  close  together.  Both  may  be  expected  from  the  stolid 
students  of  low  class  standing.  Those  thru  the  medium  groups 
are  less  affected  than  are  the  nervous  pupils  and  those  of  high- 
est standing.  Truancy  should  be  treated  as.  a  symptom,  which 
may  arise  from  different  causes,  and  its  appearance  should  be 
the  signal  for  an  immediate  and  searching  inquiry  after  the 
real  cause.    This  may  be  in  the  school,  and  not  in  the  boy. 

Attendance  at  Other  Schools 

An  examination  of  the  curves  on  Plates  1  and  2  shows  that 
attendance  at  other  schools  occurs  to  the  greatest  extent  for 
the  first  three  and  for  the  last  three  grades.  No  cases  are  re- 
ported for  boys  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  grades,  and  none  for  girls 
in  the  fourth  and  fifth  grades.  Up  to  this  point  the  pupils  are 
reported  as  leaving  to  attend  parochial  schools.  It  seems  that 
a  considerable  number  of  parents  start  their  children  in  the 
public  schools,  but  see  fit,  later,  to  transfer  them  to  private 
schools.  Religious  considerations  cause  some  of  these  transfers. 
In  some  cases  the  child  is  unable  to  carry  the  work,  and  the 
parents  make  the  change  in  hopes  that  new  surroundings,  and 
different  methods,  may  secure  better  results.  In  other  cases, 
parents  find  the  public  schools  mismanaged,  and  seek  relief  by 
a  transfer.  In  so  far  as  the  poor  work  of  the  school  is  respon- 
sible for  these  transfers,  correction  should  be  made.  It  is,  per- 
haps, unfortunate  that  the  private  school  offers  such  an  easy 
opportunity  for  the  rich  to  escape  from  the  deadening  effects  of 
inefficient  public  schools.  They  can  afford  to  pay  for  private 
instruction  of  high  grade,  and  lose  interest  in  the  quality  of 
the  public-school  work.  Thus  the  most  influential  members  of 
a  community,  and  those  most  liable  to  take  the  initiative  in  in- 
stituting needed  reforms,  are  alienated  from  the  cause  of  the 
public  school,  and  remain  in  ignorance  of,  or  view  passively, 
educational  abuses  which  they  would  be  the  first  to  check  if 
their  children  were  the  victims. 

During  the  sixth  and  seventh  grades  some  cases  of  transfer 
to  parochial  schools  for  the  purpose  of  preparation  for  confirma- 
tion occur.  Music  took  out  a  few,  but  in  the  higher  grades,  and 
especially  in  the  high  school,  the  desire  for  a  business  educa- 
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tion  was  the  prevailing  cause  of  leaving.  The  percentage  of 
students  leaving  to  seek  a  business  education  is  not  large,  but  if 
we  take  into  consideration  the  many  pupils  who  did  not  enter 
the  high  school  at  all,  but  who  are  found  in  the  private  business 
college,  it  is  plainly  seen  that  there  is  a  tendency  in  modern 
education  which  is  not  taken  into  account  by  some  schools.  An 
educational  system  is  a  product  of  the  civilization  which  pro- 
duces it.  It  sets  forth  and  reflects  the  spirit  of  the  times,  This  is 
an  age  of  commercial  and  industrial  progress,  and  our  educa- 
tional system  must  surely  place  itself  in  touch  with,  and  be  a  part 
of  this  movement.  When  the  old  grammar  school  limited  itself 
to  preparing  pupils  for  college,  the  people  felt  the  need  for  other 
things,  and  the  academy  came  into  existence.  In  this,  at  first, 
the  opportunity  was  offered  to  pursue  other  subjects  than  those 
required  for  college  admission.  In  course  of  time  the  acade- 
mies became  largely  college  preparatory  schools,  and  then  high 
schools  were  built.  If,  now,  the  high  schools  limit  themselves 
to  preparing  pupils  for  college,  even  more  surely  will  the  busi- 
ness school  thrive  and  flourish.  The  tendency  for  separate 
business  schools  is  even  now  being  shown  in  high  places.  The 
District  of  Columbia  petitions  Congress  for  a  separate  business 
high  school,  and  New  York  and  Chicago  are  each  discussing 
the  establishing  of  such  a  school.  In  smaller  places  separate 
schools  are  not  possible,  and  in  all  places,  both  large  and  small, 
it  seems  to  me  that  they  are  undesirable,  and  are,  in  spirit  and 
in  fact,  contrary  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  American 
social  conditions  and  educational  belief.  The  high  school 
should  be  broad  enough  to  recognize,  and  sensible  enough  to 
foster,  anything  which  is  demanded  because  it  is  a  vital  out- 
growth of  the  educational  and  social  needs  of  the  people.  The 
immediate  and  ungrudging  recognition  by  high-school  men 
that  there  is  nothing  inherent  in  the  subjects  taught  which 
shall  prohibit  the  high  school  from  fitting  a  girl  to  earn  her 
living  as  an  accountant,  while  it  may,  with  propriety,  lend  her 
every  assistance  if  she  wants  to  become  a  teacher,  will  do  much 
to  place  the  high  schools  in  their  proper  attitude  of  serving 
the  purposes  of  all  of  the  people.  It  will  lie  but  the  recognition 
of  our  social  and  industrial  condition,  and  will  not  only  hold 
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some  pupils  in  school  who  are  now  leaving,  but  will  bring  in 
others  who  should  be  there. 

To  be  sure,  much  that  goes  by  the  name  of  commercial  educa- 
tion is  weak  and  trashy  and  superficial.  In  pretense  it  is  ex- 
tremely practical,  while  in  fact  it  both  misses  the  practical  and 
lacks  the  disciplinary  and  cultural  value  of  other  subjects.  But 
commercial  work  can  be,  and  in  many  good  schools  has  been, 
successfully  introduced,  and  if  put  on  the  same  basis  and  given 
the  same  attention,  and  no  more,  than  is  given  to  the  other  de- 
partments of  the  school,  it  has  shown  that  it  possessed  large 
elements  of  disciplinary  and  cultural  value,  which  can  be 
attained  along  with  the  best  practical  results. 

Bad  Habits 

Bad  habits,  as  reported,  were  limited  to  cigarette  smoking, 
and  the  reading  of  light  literature.  It  is  the  common  experi- 
ence of  all  school  men  that  the  cigarette  smoker  fails  to  do 
acceptable  work.  Most  teachers  can  cite  cases  of  immediate 
and  rapid  falling  off  in  work  following  the  development  of  the 
habit.  Most  boys  smoke  because  they  think  it  is  a  manly  thing, 
and  the  best  corrective  influence  is  an  appeal  to  their  manhood. 
If  the  teacher  is  such  a  man  as  they  hope  to  be.  and  if  he  does 
not  smoke,  this  will  have  more  influence  than  any  number  of 
advisory  private  talks.  To  show  a  boy  that  cigarette  smoking 
impairs  his  usefulness  as  a  football  player  has  more  effect  than 
a  dozen  sermons.  The  saving  of  a  boy  from  his  bad  habits 
depends  largely  on  the  personality  of  the  teacher,  and  unfor- 
tunately some  teachers  have  the  wrong  kind  of  personality  for 
this  purpose.  Owing  to  the  great  improvement  in  the  quantity 
and  quality  in  reading  matter  provided  for  both  grades  and 
high  schools,  the  evil  effects  of  bad  literature  are  growing  less. 
Even  further  improvement  will  undoubtedly  be  made. 

Society 

It  is  frequently  claimed  that  social  obligations  are  attended 
to  at  the  expense  of  school  wrork,  and  the  statement  is  made  that 
pupils,  girls  especially,  who  leave  school  because  of  ill-health 
and  overwork  are  really  brought  to  this  condition  by  an  over- 
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indulgence  in  social  pleasures.  The  number  of  cases  reported 
as  leaving  school  for  this  reason  is  so  small  that  it  would  not 
have  appeared  at  all  as  a  separate  group,  except  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  its  smallness.  Undoubtedly  social  engagements 
may,  and  in  some  cases  do,  seriously  interfere  with  work,  and, 
if  carried  to  excess,  may  impair  the  health.  Such  extreme  cases 
are  rare,  however,  and  should  not  form  the  basis  of  the  attitude 
of  the  school  administration  towards  social  matters.  Man  is 
essentially  a  social  being,  and  the  exhibition  of  social  tendencies 
cannot  be  postponed  until  after  graduation.  That  school  will 
attain  to  the  best  results  which  aims  to  control  and  to  direct 
the  social  activities  of  its  pupils,  rather  than  to  repress  them. 
The  children  will  engage  in  social  matters,  and  that  high-school 
principal  who  is  in  sympathy  with  and  who  has  the  confidence 
of  his  pupils  can,  to  a  large  extent  or  even  wholly,  control  the 
time  and  character  of  the  social  events  in  which  his  pupils  take 
part.  This  participation  in  and  control  of  this  non-school  side 
of  the  pupils'  lives  places  in  the  hands  of  the  teacher  great 
power  for  the  unification  of  all  the  forces  which  tend  to  the 
establishing  of  character. 

Summary 

The  conclusions  given  under  the  various  headings  will  be 
best  understood  in  connection  with  the  discussion  and  accom- 
panying plates,  and  need  not  be  repeated  here.  One  general 
conclusion,  however,  needs  to  be  emphasized. 

An  examination  of  Plates  i  and  2  will  show  that  causes 
which  are  prominent  at  one  end  of  the  course  are  not  prominent 
at  the  other.  Those  which  affect  high-school  pupils  usually 
begin  in  or  near  the  seventh  grade.  Leaving  to  work  and  ill- 
health  (for  girls  only)  run  thru  the  whole  course.  The  re- 
maining causes  may  be  divided  into  those  which  produce  their 
greatest  effect  before  the  seventh  or  eighth  grades,  and  those 
which  are  either  prominent  here  or  which,  beginning  here, 
become  rapidly  more  and  more  prominent.  In  this  latter  class 
we  find  dislike  for  authority,  truancy,  failure  in  work,  desire 
for  activity,  and  attendance  upon  other  schools.  Indifference 
to  school  work,  tho  quite  pronounced  with  fifth-grade  boys, 
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may  properly  be  included  here.  Add  to  these  the  two  groups 
of  boys  who  left  to  work,  tho  marked  above  medium  and  below 
medium  in  financial  conditions  (Plate  9),  and  we  are  led  inev- 
itably to  the  conclusion  that,  both  in  methods  of  discipline  and 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  course  of  study,  our  present  seventh 
and  eighth  grades  do  not  meet  the  needs  of  the  pupils.  The 
desirability  of  a  reorganization  of  these  grades  becomes  more 
apparent,  and  one  more  fact  is  presented  urging  the  adoption 
of  the  proposed  six-year  elementary  course,  to  be  followed  by 
a  six-year  advanced  course. 

Stratton  D.  Brooks 

Supervisor  ok  Schools, 
Boston,  Mass 


VI 

EXERCISES  IN  THINKING  ABOUT  NUMBER  AND 
SPACE:  TRANSITION  TO  ALGEBRA  AND 
GEOMETRY  (II) 

Concerning  Number 

C. — Fundamental    Operations   with    (Positive)    Integers,    or 
Count-Numbers 

(a)  Addition  victved  as  a  counting  process — Laws  of  Ad- 
dition.— Here  are  two  groups  of  points.  How  many  in  the 
first  group?  (3)  How  many  in  the  second ?  (5)  If  I  have 
counted  the  first  group  and  then  wish  to  count  the  second  group 
on  to  the  first,  what  count-word  must  I  use  next?  And  then  go 
on — how  ?  How  far  ?  Count  this  set  of  6  marks  onto  this  set 
of  3.  Instead  of  saying  count  6  onto  3,  how  else  may  I  say  the 
same  thing?  1  say :  add  10  to  7.  You  may  say  the  same  thing 
in  the  other  way.  How,  then,  may  we  define  addition  ?  (Addi- 
tion is  counting  one  number  or  group  onto  another  number  or 
group. )  What  shall  we  call  the  numbers  added  ?  ( Addends  or 
summands).  What  does  the  word  sum  mean?  What  are 
addends  ?  Summands  ?  Define  addition.  What  kind  of  num- 
bers are  we  now  talking  about?  (Count-numbers.)  Do  you 
know  another  kind  of  numbers ?  What  are  they?  (Fractions.) 
Well,  we  shall  talk  of  these  later.  Be  sure  to  notice  that,  now, 
we  are  thinking  only  of  the  count-numbers.  How  may 
you  say  in  symbols  :  count  3  onto  2  ?  (2  +  3. )  How  say :  add 
3  to  2?  How  say:  count  2  onto  3?  (3  +  2.)  Does  counting 
3  onto  2  give  the  same  sum  as  counting  2  onto  3?  Try  it. 
How  say  in  symbols  that  the  sum  is  the  same?  (2  +  3  =  3  + 
2.)  What  does  the  expression,  5+6,  tell  us  to  do?  (To 
count  6  onto  5.)  What  does  6  +  5  direct?  What  does  the 
statement.  5  +  6  =  6+5,  say  ?  Does  it  say  the  truth  ?  Write 
like  statements  about  other  pairs  of  addends.     Is  the  statement 
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true  for  every  pair  of  addends?  Does  the  grocer  believe  it? 
How  does  he  show  that  he  believes  it?  If  you  were  not  sure 
that  the  statement  is  true  for  13  and  9,  how  could  you  make 
sure?  Could  you  try  it  for  all  pairs  of  numbers?  Why  not? 
Is  the  whole  group  of  number  pairs  a  finite  group  or  an  infinite 
.group?  Could  you  write  down  all  pairs?  Think  of  all  the 
pairs  like  1,2;  1,3:1,  4;  containing  1.  Is  the  group  of  such 
pairs  finite  or  infinite?  Explain.  Are  there  as  many  pairs  con- 
taining 2  as  there  are  containing  1  ?  Show  it.  Give  me  a  pair 
of  addends,  and  I  will  give  you  the  sum.  Now,  I  will  name  a 
sum,  say  1 1,  and  you  may  give  me  the  pair  of  addends.  Can 
you  name  another  pair  having  the  same  sum?  (Here  give 
practice.) 

What  name  do  you  give  to  such  statements  as  these :  2  +  3  = 
3  +  2,  2  +  3  =  5,  7  +  4=  XI?  Define  equation.  (An  equa- 
tion is  a  statement  that  two  equal  numbers,  or  number  expres- 
sions, are  equal.)  Look  at  this  statement:  five  is  equal  to  two 
plus  three.  Is  it  an  equation  ?  ( Yes. )  Why  ?  How  may  we 
shorten  the  writing?  (5  =  2  +  3.)  Which  is  the  usual  way 
of  writing  such  equations?  Which  is  the  better?  Why?  Is 
every  equation  a  statement?  (See  the  definition.)  What  do 
such  statements  say  ?  Is  every  statement  an  equation  ?  Is  the 
statement,  5  +  1  =  7,  an  equation  ?  Why  not  ?  Are  all  true 
statements  equations?  Give  me  one  that  is  not.  Is  every  true 
statement  about  nutnbers  an  equation?  Explain.  7  is 
greater  than  5.  Is  that  a  statement?  About  numbers?  Is  it 
true?  Is  it  an  equation?  Why  not?  Now  tell  me  again  just 
what  sort  of  statement  is  called  an  equation.  (Here  explain 
as  to  right  and  left  members.)  If  you  exchange  the  members 
of  an  equation  will  the  nezv  statement  be  an  equation?  Will  it 
be  a  new  equation?  (No.)  Show  me  what  you  mean  by 
saying  that  the  old  statement  and  the  new  are  one  and  the  same 
■equation. 

Statements  have  verbs.  What  is  the  verb  in  an  equation  ? 
What  symlx>l  represents  the  verb?  You  have  said  that  ex- 
changing the  right  and  left  members  of  an  equation  gives  you 
the  same  equation,  only  written  in  another  order.  Such  an 
exchange  of  the  part  before  the  verb  with  the  part  after  the 
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verb  is  called  converting  the  statement.    The  new  statement  is 

called  the  converse  of  the  old,  and  the  old  is  called  the  converse 
of  the  new.  Convert  the  statements :  3  +  9  =  9  +  3;  7+n 
=  18;  every  man  is  an  animal;  an  elephant  is  an  animal  having 
four  legs.  Is  the  converse  of  every  true  statement  a  true  state- 
ment ?  Give  me  five  true  statements  whose  converses  are  true, 
and  five  whose  converses  are  false.  Can  you  think  of  a  false 
statement  whose  converse  is  true?  Tell  me  how  to  convert  a 
statement.     (  Practice. ) 

Make  6  dots.  Make  9  dots.  Have  I  told  you  just  how  many 
to  make?  If  I  say:  make  x  dots,  do  you  understand  that  you 
are  to  make  some  dots ?  Have  I  said  just  how  many?  To  say 
make  x  dots  is  merely  a  way  to  say  make  some  dots,  any  number 
you  please.  Then  we  may  let  x  stand  for  any  count-number 
we  please  ?  And  so  with  y  ?  May  I  use  any  other  letter  in  the 
same  way  ?  How  say  in  symbols :  count  2  onto  3  ?  How  say : 
count  2  onto  x?  (x  +  2. )  How  say:  add  3  to  x?  y  to  x? 
x  to  y?  How  say:  count  a  things  onto  b  things?  (b  +  0.) 
What  does  the  expression,  0+  b,  tell  us  to  do?  (Count  b 
things,  etc.)  What  does  the  equation,  a-)rb  =  b-\-a,  say? 
(Counting,  etc.,  or  adding,  etc.)  What  are  the  addends  in  the 
left  member?  In  the  right  member ?  The  addends  are  written 
in  different  orders  in  the  two  members.  Is  that  so?  Explain. 
Does  this  difference  of  order  make  a  difference  in  the  sum? 
Tell  me  what  the  question  is.  Is  the  question  worth  asking? 
Why?  Let  us  see.  What  is  the  order  of  the  four  seasons? 
If  the  order  were  changed  so  that  winter  should  come  just  after 
spring,  do  you  think  it  would  make  any  difference?  What 
difference?  Can  you  think  of  any  other  case  where  the  order 
of  things  that  follow  one  another  is  important?  The  farmer 
plows  first  and  then  harrows.  Would  it  be  just  as  well  tc» 
reverse  the  order  ?  What  is  the  order  of  powder  and  bullet  in 
a  loaded  gun?  Would  it  do  to  reverse  the  order?  Order  is, 
then,  often  important.  But  maybe  you  feel  like  saying  that 
seasons,  plowing,  harrowing,  powder,  etc.,  are  not  numbers. 
So  they  are  not.  But  cannot  you  show  me  that  order  is  often 
important  in  case  of  numbers  ?  Compare  the  numbers  23  and 
32.     Are  they  equal  ?     Have  they  not  the  same  figures  ?    Are 
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the  figures  ordered  alike  in  the  numbers?  Is  order  important 
here  ?  When  you  look  over  the  things  you  know,  is  it  the  rule 
or  the  exception  that  changing  the  order  changes  the  result? 
At  any  rate  we  know  that  sometimes  we  must  pay  attention 
to  the  order  of  things,  whether  numbers  or  not.  We  must,. 
then,  ask  the  question.  Do  you  think  so?  What  is  the  ques- 
tion ?  (Does  changing  the  order  of  addends  change  the  sum  ?) 
What  does  the  statement,  a  +  b  =  b  +  a,  say?  (Here  give 
practice  in  translating  this  equation  into  ordinary  English  in 
various  ways.)  Does  the  word  bird  include  as  many  objects 
as  the  word  robin  ?  More?  Which  is  the  more  general  of  these 
words?  Which  is  the  more  special '?  (Give  practice.)  The 
figure  2  stands  for  just  one  number.  Is  that  true  of  the  figure 
3  ?  What  is  the  question  ?  The  answer  ?  Is  that  true  of  a  ?  b  ? 
Explain.  Which  is  the  more  general  number  symbol,  a  or  5  ? 
Why?  Which  is  the  more  specific  or  particular?  Which  is- 
the  more  general  statement,  a  -{-  b  =  b  +  a,  or  3  +  5  =  5  +  3? 
How  many  special  statements  like  the  last  does  the  first  stand 
for  ?  Tell  me  some  of  them.  Can  you  tell  all  of  them,  one  after 
another  ?  Does  that  letter  statement  include  only  a  finite  or  an 
infinite  number  of  particular  statements?  If  that  statement 
were  false,  would  it  be  easier  or  harder  to  run  a  store  ?  Why  ? 
Such  an  important  statement  ought  to  have  a  name.  Can  you 
give  me  a  good  name  for  it?  Well,  it  is  called  The  Commuta- 
tive Law  of  Addition.  State  the  law  in  symbols.  In  ordinary 
English.  (Talk  this  matter  over  till  it  is  familiar.  This  done, 
the  Associative  Law  of  Addition,  i.  e.,  the  statement,  a  +  (b  + 
c )  =  (o  +  b)  +  c,  should  be  led  up  to  and  presented  by  means 
of  easily  wrought-out  dialectic  similar  in  manner  and  spirit  to 
the  foregoing.  Next  have  the  two  laws  compared,  discrimin- 
ated, translated  repeatedly  and  variously  into  usual  forms  of 
speech ;  assign  specific  values  to  the  general  symbols,  and  trans- 
late the  corresponding  specific  statements.  Bring  out  the  fact 
that  if  a,  b,  and  c  be  replaced  by  other  letters,  the  new  state- 
ments are  general,  not  particular.) 

Concerning  Space 
Who  will  tell  me  what  we  talked  about  the  last  time?    How 
did  we  begin?    What  questions  did  we  ask  and  answer?  (Re- 
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view,  having  the  pupils  lead  as  much  as  practicable,  following, 
however,  substantially,  the  original  course  of  thought.  Such 
reviews  should  secure  a  re-thinking  of  ideas  rather  than  a 
recalling  of  forms  of  expression.  Reviews  should  deepen  and 
sharpen  and  clarify  thought,  and  not  degenerate  into  a  lazy, 
lagging,  fragmentary  recollection  of  words.  Let  there  be  im- 
pulse, buoyancy,  dash,  nimbleness,  freshness,  crisp  sentences 
and  ringing  words  and  glow  of  thought,  a  genuine  spontaneous 
encounter  of  wits,  accompanied  and  enforced  by  the  natural 
emphasis  and  accentuation  of  live  and  unaffected  physical  ex- 
pression thru  gesture  and  tone  and  eye  and  posture,  all  under 
the  animated,  unobtrusive,  elastic  guidance  of  a  reasoned 
course  and  mellowed  plan  in  the  teacher's  mind.  The  review 
done,  proceed  to  new  developments,  which  may  be  as  follows. ) 

Concerning  the  Generation  of  Concepts 

(B)  By  Abstraction.  We  used  the  idea  of  motion  to  make 
clear  to  ourselves  what  we  mean  by  line  and  surface  and  solid. 
We  have  thought  of  these  as  paths,  the  line  as  the  path  of  a 
moving — what  ?  So  on.  We  may  think  of  these  things  in  an- 
other way.  Shall  we  try?  Very  well,  look  at  this  sheet  of 
paper.  Does  it  take  up  room?  Does  it  occupy  space?  Now 
close  your  eyes,  and  tell  me  whether  the  sheet  of  paper  is  the 
same  thing  as  the  space  it  takes  up.  What  is  your  answer? 
The  paper  is  now  here,  and  takes  up — what?  If  I  move  the 
paper,  does  that  space  or  room  move,  too?  Now,  think  of  the 
sheet  of  paper,  and  then  think  not  of  the  paper,  but  of  the  room 
it  occupies.  Are  the  sheet  and  its  room  alike  in  any  respect? 
Have  both  of  them  thickness?  Width?  Length?  Are  they 
alike  in  size?  Shape?  The  sheet  has  weight.  Is  that  true  of 
the  space  it  occupies ?  (Not  so  far  as  anyone  knows.)  Name 
another  difference,  if  you  can,  between  the  twro  things.  Now  tell 
me,  is  the  space  or  room  the  sheet  takes  up  a  line  or  a  surface 
or  a  solid  ?  ( Solid. )  If  it  had  no  thickness,  but  only  length  and 
width,  what  should  we  call  it?  It  hasn't  much  thickness,  has 
it?  Must  a  piece  of  space  be  very  thick  to  be  called  a  solid?  It 
must  have  some  thickness,  just  as  much  or  little  as  you  please. 
No  thickness  and  very  thin  thickness — are  these  things  the 
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same  ?  Look  at  this  book.  It  has  256  pages ;  how  many  leaves  ? 
Could  you  split  this  sheet  of  paper  into  two  sheets  equal  to  it 
in  width  and  length  ?  Why  not  ?  Is  it  because  it  is  impossible, 
or  because  you  haven't  the  right  kind  of  slicing  machine?  Al- 
tho  you  are  not  now  prepared  to  do  the  actual  splitting,  can  you 
not  think  of  its  being  done?  If,  now,  you  think  each  of  these 
thinner  sheets  split  into  two,  and  each  of  the  four  new  ones 
so  got,  again  sliced  into  two,  and  so  on,  how  many  splittings 
must  you  think  made  in  order  that  you  may  have  as  many  sheets 
as  this  book  has  leaves?  Can  you  think  of  this  splitting  re- 
peated so  often  that  finally  the  new  sheets  would  have  no  thick- 
ness at  all?  Why  not?  In  order  to  slice  a  sheet,  it  must  have 
some  thickness,  must  it  not?  The  two  slices  will  together  have 
some  thickness,  I  think.  How  much?  If  one  of  them,  alone,  were 
that  thick,  how  thick  would  the  other  be?  Would  it  in  that  case 
be  a  slice  ?  It  seems,  then,  that  no  matter  how  many  slices  you 
make,  each  of  them  will  have  some  thickness.  If  a  sheet  were 
so  thin  that  you  could  not  see  the  edge,  would  that  prove  it  had 
no  thickness?  Not  even  if  you  could  not  see  the  edge  with  a 
microscope?  Instead  of  slicing  the  sheet  of  paper,  we  might 
think  of  slicing  the  space  it  takes  up.  First,  suppose  the  paper 
sheet  sliced  into  a  million  sheets.  Next,  suppose  them  laid  to- 
gether and  pressed  till  all  of  them  take  up  just  the  same  space 
that  the  original  sheet  takes  up.  The  original  space  is  now 
-sliced  into  how  many  thin  slices?  (A  million.)  Are  these  space 
slices  solids  or  surfaces ?  (Solids.)  Why?  Can  a  solid  be  so 
thin  that  no  solid  can  be  thinner?  Is  it  correct  to  say  that  there 
is  a  thinnest  solid — a  solid  thinner  than  every  other  solid? 
Why  not?  Can  you  get  a  surface  by  slicing  a  solid?  (No.) 
Kxplain. 

Let  us  try  another  way.  Have  you  seen  a  tallow  candle 
burn?  Does  it  become  longer  or  shorter?  The  word  grozu 
generally  means — what?  But  sometimes  it  means  to  become 
less,  to  diminish.  Maybe  you  have  heard  the  riddle :  what  is  it 
that  grows  shorter  the  longer  it  grows?  We  say  the  lighted 
candle  grows  shorter.  Will  it  in  this  way  lose  all  length? 
(Yes.)  If  you  cut  the  candle  in  the  middle,  and  then  cut  one 
of  the  pieces  in  the  middle,  and  so  on,  can  you,  in  this  way,  get 
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a  piece  with  no  length ?  Why  not?  But  if  you  let  the  candle 
grow  short  under  the  flame,  all  length  finally  disappears  ?  There 
is,  then,  a  deep  difference  between  the  two  ways  of  shortening. 
Did  you  ever  see  a  polliwog  (tadpole)  ?  What  sort  of  animal 
does  it  turn  into?  Have  you  ever  watched  the  process?  It 
takes  several  weeks.  As  the  legs  grow  out,  what  happens  to 
the  tail?  (It  grows  shorter  and  shorter,  finally  disappears, 
being  absorbed.)  We  do,  then,  speak  of  things  as  growing 
short  or  small  or  thin,  and  so  on.  Now  imagine  a  piece  of 
space  of  the  same  shape  and  size  as  this  sheet  of  paper.  Close 
your  eyes,  and  imagine  that  piece  of  space  growing  thinner  and 
thinner.  Let  it  keep  the  same  length  and  the  same  width,  but 
let  it  grow  less  and  less  thick.  Can  you  not  think  of  it  getting 
thinner  and  thinner  till  it  shall  have  lost  all  thickness?  Is  it 
a  solid  now  ?  (  No. )  What  is  it  ?  ( Surface. )  The  surface 
has  length  and  what  else?  Now  imagine  the  surface  to  grow 
narrower  and  narrower  till  it  has  lost  all  width.  What  have 
we  now?  (Line.)  Now  think  of  this  growing  shorter  and 
shorter  till  what ?  What  have  we  now ?  (Point.)  Is  there  a 
shortest  line?  (No.)  A  longest?  (No.)  A  narrowest  sur- 
face ?    A  widest  ?    Why  not  ? 

We  come  now  to  something  pretty  hard  and  awkward  to 
handle.  But  you  have  already  answered  such  hard  questions 
that  I  believe  you  can  answer  still  harder  ones.  I  think  I  will 
ask  John  first,  if  he  will  allow  me,  and  you  may  then  tell  us 
whether  you  agree  with  what  we  shall  say.  Now,  John,  you 
may  tell  me,  if  a  friend  of  mine  should  hurt  my  feelings  with- 
out intending  it,  and  without  knowing  it,  ought  I  to  disregard 
it  or  not  ?  What  is  the  word  ?  What  does  that  mean  ?  I  do 
not  think  it  means  really  forgetting  it.  I  might  not  be  able  to 
do  that- right  away.  Do  you  not  mean  that  I  should  act  as  if  the 
unpleasant  thing  had  not  happened?  Have  you  ever  made  a 
geographical  map?  How  did  you  mark  the  large  towns ?  But 
a  town  like  New  York  or  London  is  really  not  a  dot  or  a  point, 
is  it  ?  But  you  have  treated  it  as  if  it  were  ?  In  so  doing,  what 
have  you  disregarded  ?  Can  you  think  of  any  other  examples 
of  disregarding?  Tell  me  some  of  them.  What  is  a  headless 
pin  ?    See  this  pin.    It  has  a  head.    If  we  agree  to  disregard  the 
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head,  what  have  we  left  to  think  of  ?    (A  headless  pin. )     If  we 
disregard  the  color  of  a  rose,  is  there  something  left  to  regard 
or  think  of?    What  shall  we  call  it?    (A  colorless  rose.)     Now 
think  of  a  piece  of  space,  say  that  occupied  by  the  lid  of  this 
desk.    Disregard  the  thickness.    What,  then,  have  we?    (Sur- 
face.)    And  what  will  we  have  if  we  disregard  the  width  of  a 
surface?    And  so  on.    There  is  another  way  to  say  disregard 
the  head  of  a  pin,  i.  c,  we  say  abstract  from  the  head  of  the  pin. 
You  never  heard  of  that  ?    Well,  you  can  soon  learn  to  say  it. 
Notice  that  we  do  not  say  abstract  the  head,  but  abstract  from 
the  head,  the  thing  abstracted  is  not  the  head,  but  our  attention 
from  the  head.     In  treating  a  town  as  a  point,  what  do  we 
abstract  from?     (The  size,  color,  etc.,  of  the  town.)     When 
you  disregard  or  abstract  from  the  color  of  the  rose,  we  then 
have — what?     (Colorless  rose.)     That  is  called  the  abstract? 
Abstract    from  the  head  of  this  pin.     What  is  the  abstract? 
Abstract  from  the  thickness  of  a  solid.     What  is  the  abstract? 
(Surface.)    To  get  a  line  in  this  way,  what  is  to  be  done?    So 
on.    Can  we  not  now  give  new  definitions  of  surface,  line,  and 
point?    (A  surface  is  the  abstract  of  a  solid  from  whose  thick- 
ness we  have  abstracted,  etc.      (Give  practice.)      How' may 
I  treat  this  pointer,  or  the  room  it  takes  up,  as  a  line?     (By 
abstracting  from  or  disregarding,  etc.)     Think  of  an  egg-shell. 
Now  think  of  the  space  it  takes  up.     I  do  not  mean  the  space 
inside  of  the  shell,  but  the  room  the  shell  itself  takes  up.  Is  that 
room  a  surface?     (No.)     What  is  it?     (Solid.)     How  may  I 
treat  it  as  if  it  were  a  surface?      (By  abstracting  from  its 
thickness.)     We  had  another  way,  I  think.     What  was  it? 
(By  supposing  it  to  grow  thinner  and  thinner  till  it  had  no 
thickness.)      Are  the  two  ways  exactly  the  same?     (By  no 
means.)     What  is  the  difference?     (In  the  latter,  we  suppose 
all  thickness  to  have  disappeared  by  a  process  of  growing  thin; 
in  the  former,  the  thickness  is  simply  ignored,  disregarded.) 

C.  J.  Keyser 
Columbia  University 

(  To  be  continued . ) 


VII 

THE  ENGLISH  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

The  proverbial  indifference  of  the  English  to  foreign  policies 
gives  significance  to  their  recent  manifest  interest  in  our  own 
educational  systems.  Representative  men,  leaders  of  various 
enterprises  in  England,  manufacturing,  commercial,  and  scho- 
lastic, have  come  to  our  shores  during  the  past  year  intent  upon 
the  study  of  our  schools  and  their  relation  to  our  industrial 
growth.  The  results  of  these  investigations  have  been  pub- 
lished in  various  forms,  conspicuous  among  which  is  an  elabo- 
rate report  on  education  in  the  United  States.  It  consists  of 
two  volumes,  being  X  and  XI  of  the  series  of  special  reports 
issued  by  the  Education  Department,  under  the  direction  of 
Michael  Sadler.  Volume  X  deals  mainly  with  our  public 
schools  and  the  training  of  teachers;  volume  XI  with  secondary 
schools  and  universities  and  subsidiary  agencies.  The  volumes 
comprise,  beside  the  prefatory  letter  by  Mr.  Sadler,  upwards 
of  thirty  distinct  articles,  of  which  about  one-third  are  contri- 
butions from  American  sources.  The  entire  work  well  repays 
attention  for  the  light  it  throws  upon  English  conditions,  and 
for  the  solid  body  of  information  respecting  school  policies  and 
methods  in  the  United  States.  This  information  pertains  to  a 
wide  range  of  subjects  brought  together  with  no  attempt  at 
unity  beyond  what  is  given  by  their  relation  to  the  work  in 
England.  There  is,  also,  in  the  case  of  most  of  the  papers,  a 
noticeable  want  of  a  point  of  view,  without  which  a  report  of 
the  kind  is  merely  descriptive  or  informing  rather  than  inter- 
pretive. A  marked  exception  to  this  general  character  is  af- 
forded by  the  opening  article  from  the  pen  of  Sir  J.  G.  Fitch, 
whose  apt  discriminations  between  conditions  in  this  country 
and  in  England  recall  that  illuminating  report  by  Mr.  Fraser, 
which  created  a  stir  in  England  when  the  Forster  school  law 
(1870)  was  pending. 
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At  the  outset  of  his  paper  Mr.  Fitch  notes  certain  differences 
between  the  two  great  divisions  of  the  English-speaking  people 
which,  rightly  understood,  must  insure  their  mutual  helpful- 
ness. The  two  countries  interpret  each  other  as  do  prophecy 
and  history.  There  are,  however,  radical  differences  between 
the  two  which  explain  the  divergence  of  their  educational 
policies.  In  America  there  is  "  unanimity  of  sentiment  "  as  to 
the  value  and  the  means  of  public  education.  In  respect  to  this 
subject  the  whole  nation  is  aptly  characterized  by  Mr.  Fitch 
as  a  "  party  of  progress."  There  is  no  distribution  of  parties 
corresponding  to  the  English  Conservatives  and  Liberals,  be- 
cause there  are  here  "  no  venerable  institutions,  no  dynastic  or 
ecclesiastical  privileges  to  modify  or  conserve."  It  is  impossible 
to  eliminate  these  traditional  forces  from  English  life,  and, 
while  setting  forth  the  free  spirit  of  our  institutions,  Mr.  Fitch 
does  not  offer  them  as  models,  but  merely  as  suggestions  to  his 
own  country.  His  review  emphasizes,  also,  certain  sources  of 
power  which  are  wanting  in  this  country.  There  being,  here, 
no  national  system,  and  little  relation  in  individual  States  be- 
tween policies  and  education,  it  follows  that  there  has  been  no 
man  eminent  in  public  administration  whose  name  is  "  con- 
spicuously identified  with  popular  education,  or  who  can  be 
pointed  to  as  having  exercised  a  large  share  in  molding  the 
national  opinion  or  character  in  relation  to  it.  In  European 
countries  there  has  been  a  succession  of  statesmen — e.  g.,  in 
France,  Turgot,  Talleyrand,  Guizot,  Remusat,  and  Cousin;  in 
Germany,  Stein,  Falk,  and  Humboldt";  in  England, 
"  Brougham  and  Forster — who  have  taken  the  initiative,  have 
enlisted  national  sympathy,  and  directed  it."  On  the  contrary, 
the  impulse  in  favor  of  improvements  in  education  in  the 
United  States  has  come  from  men  identified  with  education, 
and  has  worked  as  a  leavening  principle  rather  than  a  con- 
trolling power. 

Up  to  the  present  time,  the  problem  of  popular  or  elementary 
education  in  England  has  presented  itself  in  two  aspects;  that 
of  the  supply  of  schools,  and  that  of  the  administration  of 
schools.  The  two  aspects  were  long  inseparable,  but  since  the 
lack  of  schools  which  was  so  glaring  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago 
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has  been  overcome,  interest  has  centered  in  the  question  of  their 
administration.  The  importance  of  the  question  is  emphasized 
at  this  moment  by  the  passage  of  the  new  education  law,  which 
has  completely  changed  the  administrative  machinery.  The 
elected  school  boards  are  replaced  by  education  committees 
appointed  by  the  county  and  city  councils.  Naturally,  under 
these  circumstances  our  records  are  scanned  for  examples  of  a 
similar  policy.  Of  twenty-five  American  cities  considered  in 
the  report,  it  is  observed  that  thirteen  have  school  boards 
formed  by  other  modes  than  direct  election.  Appointment  by 
the  mayor,  a  method  apparently  increasing  in  favor,  is  instanced 
as  the  farthest  departure  from  the  "  ad  hoc  "  bodies  eliminated 
by  the  new  English  law.  In  respect  to  this  expedient,  and  that 
of  expert  supervision  by  qualified  and  responsible  superintend- 
ents, our  example  is  particularly  valuable  to  England  because 
the  two  countries  are  alike  in  their  regard  for  local  self-govern- 
ment. "  Local  patriotism,"  Mr.  Fitch  observes,  "  makes  each 
of  the  leading  communities  proud  of  its  own  institutions,  and 
keenly  solicitous  to  produce  such  examples  of  good  work  as 
may  prove  worthy  of  imitation  in  other  States  and  cities." 

The  weak  points  of  our  common-school  system  have  not  es- 
caped so  critical  an  observer  as  Mr.  Fitch.  He  looks  beyond 
averages,  which  sometimes  serve  to  conceal  the  "  large  districts 
in  which  schools  are  open  only  for  a  few  weeks  in  the  year,  and 
in  which  the  supply  of  schools  is  inadequate,  and  the  teachers 
are  poorly  qualified  and  paid."  At  least  one  element  in  this  dark 
showing  is  impossible  in  England,  where  a  school  must  have 
been  in  session  at  least  two  hundred  days  in  the  year  to  secure 
its  share  in  the  government  appropriation. 

Apart  from  the  papers  in  the  report  treating  directly  of  school 
administration,  like  the  analysis  of  the  "  Report  of  the  Chicago 
Educational  Commission,"  and  the  article  on  "  The  Constitu- 
tion of  our  City  School  Systems,"  all  the  papers  may  be  said 
to  have  a  bearing  upon  this  great  problem,  if  we  consider  it 
from  the  English  standpoint.  For,  in  England,  the  question 
of  administration  is  deeply  involved  with  the  whole  question 
of  Church  vs.  civic  control,  which  resolves  itself  back  into  the 
question  of  school  aims  and  purposes.    Those  who  followed  the 
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progress  of  the  recent  bill  from  its  original  form  thru  the  maze 
of  amendments  by  which  it  has  been  strangely  transformed, 
will  appreciate  the  point  of  Mr.  Fitch's  comments  on  the  secu- 
lar schools  of  our  own  country.  After  explaining  their  freedom 
from  theological  instruction  and  clerical  control,  he  says :  "  It 
cannot  be  urged  that  it  implies  national  indifference  to  religion, 
since  many  facts  might  be  adduced  to  prove  the  contrary.  But 
it  indicates  a  general  conviction  that  in  a  community  in  which 
thought  and  religious  profession  are  absolutely  unfettered,  and 
in  which  there  is  no  established  Church,  and  no  one  ecclesias- 
tical body  entitled  to  claim  special  privilege  or  social  superiority, 
the  state  should  keep  itself  severely  detached  from  all 
religious  parties  and  controversies,  and  should  afford  in 
the  common  school  no  facility  whatever  for  denominational 
teaching." 

He  suggests,  further,  that  the  evils  which  are  much  feared  in 
his  own  country  from  such  separation  are  not  inevitable.  "  It 
ought  to  be  acknowledged,"  he  says,  "  that  the  exclusion  of 
sectarian  and  clerical  influence  from  the  common  school  ap- 
pears in  many  places  to  have  had  the  incidental  effect  of  quick- 
ening the  zeal  of  the  churches,  making  them  more  sensible  of 
their  responsibility  to  the  children  of  their  flocks  and  encourag- 
ing efforts,  by  means  of  Sunday  schools  and  Sunday  services, 
to  supplement  the  secular  teaching  of  the  day  school." 

The  importance  of  this  opinion  to  the  educational  problem 
of  England  arises  from  a  cleavage  in  the  school  policies  of  that 
country  which  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  understand.  The  con- 
scientious advocates  of  Church  schools  place  chief  stress  on 
conduct  and  ethical  sentiment  as  the  end  of  education,  and  are 
■convinced  that  it  can  be  secured  only  thru  a  theological  milieu. 
Their  opponents  agree  as  to  the  end,  but  not  as  to  the  means. 
They  do  not,  however,  deny  the  enormous  moral  influence  of 
•Church  schools  in  England.  Those  who  go  to  the  extreme  in 
advocating  secular  schools  look  to  America  for  proof  that  the 
•ethical  influence  is  not  lost  by  the  absence  of  the  clerical  element, 
hence  the  special  prominence  given  in  this  report  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  moral  training  as  an  integral  part  of  our  school 
work. 
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The  report,  however,  is  not  confined  to  elementary  schools, 
but  covers  the  whole  range  of  education  from  the  kindergarten 
to  the  university.  It  responds  thus  to  a  deep  movement  in 
England  whose  impress  is  on  the  new  law.  To  promote  the 
unity  and  correlation  of  all  orders  of  education  is  of  vastly 
more  importance  than  any  effort  relating  to  elementary  schools 
alone,  and  this  unification  the  new  law  seeks  to  accomplish.  The 
recent  increase  in  the  number  of  higher  institutions,  municipal 
colleges,  technical  schools,  and  universities  in  England  is  a 
sign,  also,  of  multiplied  demands  and  aims,  which  call  for  other 
models  than  those  furnished  by  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  It  is 
in  respect  to  this  demand  that  America  is  aptly  characterized  as 
a  "  laboratory  in  which  educational  experiments  are  being 
tried  on  a  great  scale,  under  conditions  exceptionally  favorable 
to  the  encouragement  of  inventiveness  and  fresh  enthusiasm, 
and  to  the  discovery  of  new  methods  and  new  truths."  Three 
points,  in  particular,  specified  by  Mr.  Fitch,  suggest  problems 
of  almost  equal  moment  to  both  countries.  "  It  would  be,"  he 
says,  "  a  distinct  advantage  to  us  at  home  to  learn  from  the 
most  trustworthy  American  authorities  what  is  the  effect  of 
this  large  freedom  and  variety,  ( i )  on  the  popular  conception 
of  the  value  and  meaning  of  a  university  degree;  (2)  on  the 
general  diffusion  of  knowledge  and  of  intellectual  tastes  in 
the  community  at  large;  and  (3)  on  the  maintenance  of 
a  high  standard  of  scholarship  for  the  few  who  are  destined  to 
become  masters  in  the  great  liberal  professions  and  leaders  of 
national  thought." 

The  particulars  emphasized  by  Mr.  Fitch  in  his  rapid  survey 
show  his  familiarity  both  with  the  workings  of  our  institutions, 
and  the  causes  of  their  freedom  and  flexibility.  Our  problems, 
in  his  opinion,  are  not  unlike  those  of  other  countries,  but  their 
solutions  will  necessarily  be  different.  He  recognizes,  however, 
that  because  of  kinship  "  not  less  in  racial  characteristics  than 
in  their  ideals  and  hopes  of  future  progress,  the  educational 
problems  presented  to  Englishmen  are  fundamentally  the  same 
as  those  that  are  engaging  the  best  thought  and  efforts  of  our 
American  brethren." 

The  paper  on   "  Moral   education,"   by  Mr.    H.   Thiselton 
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Mark,1  is  the  outcome  of  a  three-months'  tour  in  the  United 
States,  devoted  by  the  writer  to  the  investigation  of  this  subject 
with  especial  reference  to  its  influence  in  the  formation  of  char- 
acter and  ideals  of  citizenship.  Nothing  bearing  even  remotely 
on  the  subject  seems  to  have  escaped  his  observation,  and,  as 
a  consequence,  his  report  is  crowded  with  details.  It  is  chiefly 
interesting  to  American  readers,  by  reason  of  occasional  re- 
flections and  comparisons  with  English  conditions. 

Mr.  Mark  surprises  us  at  the  outset  by  the  statement  that  he 
finds  in  America  the  same  "  regard  to  the  care  for  the  ethical 
side  of  education,"  and  to  the  "  principle  of  individuality  "  in 
education  as  is  apparent  in  England.  Separated  entirely  from 
religious  instruction,  moral  education  in  our  country  relates 
itself  to  a  social  end,  "  the  subordination  of  the  individual 
coming  often  from  a  home  in  which  the  jealousies  and  antag- 
onisms brought  over  from  the  Old  World  are  rife,  to  society 
and  its  rightful  order."  This  purpose  is  forced  upon  us  by  the 
necessity  of  establishing  "  a  democracy  out  of  the  complex 
material  which  makes  up  the  population,  and  to  create  a  great 
Western  civilization."  The  incorporation  of  the  individual  in  the 
social  whole  is  accomplished,  however,  not  by  the  repression  of 
the  individual,  but  thru  his  development.  The  point  is  especially 
emphasized  by  our  author.  "  Self-respecting,  self-governing- 
no  two  expressions,"  he  says,  "  could  better  convey  the  current 
opinion  concerning  a  right  school  spirit,  and  the  attitude  of 
the  individual  pupil  towards  it.  The  order  of  the  school  is  not 
activity  repressed,  but  it  is  activity  directed  and  organized  to 
useful  ends.  On  the  surface,  discipline  would  often  appear  to 
have  ceased  to  be  a  teacher's  art,  and  to  have  become  a  pupil's 
art,  bound  up  with  the  mere  fact  of  going  to  school,  in  the  same 
way  as  the  more  mechanical  parts  of  discipline  already  are, 
such  as  punctuality,  neatness,  and  regular  attendance.  In 
reality,  however,  the  art  is  the  teacher's,  whereas  the  act  is  the 
scholar's.  From  the  teacher's  standpoint,  the  art  of  allowing 
liberty  which  leads  on  to  self-government  is  quite  as  high  an 
art  as  that  of  repressing  liberty,  which  is  teacher-government." 

1  Master  of  Method  in  the  Day  Training  Department  of  Owens  College,  Man- 
chester. 
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The  growing  faith  in  the  influence  of  the  school  to  purify  life, 
and  to  make  even  the  morally  defective  less  likely  to  offend, 
explains  the  tendency  to  put  upon  the  school  the  whole  responsi- 
bility for  social  conditions.  The  tendency  is  illustrated,  also, 
by  the  interest  in  private  enterprises,  like  the-  Ethical  Culture 
Schools  of  New  York  and  the  University  Elementary  School 
of  Chicago,  having  the  professed  purpose  to  make  the  ethical 
and  social  aim  uppermost  in  school  life;  both  of  these  institu- 
tions are  described  at  length  in  Mr.  Mark's  report. 

In  the  second  volume  of  the  report  Mr.  Mark  has  an  elabo- 
rate paper  on  "  Education  and  industry  in  the  United  States," 
which,  as  he  observes,  is  rather  a  compilation  than  a  report. 
It  includes  programs  and  descriptions  of  manual-training 
and  trade  schools,  and  in  an  appendix  reproduces  the  testi- 
mony given  by  Dr.  Harris  before  the  Industrial  Commission 
appointed  recently  by  Congress.  To  this  assemblage  of  diverse 
matters  a  thread  of  connection  is  given  by  running  comments. 
The  compiler  has  not  overlooked  the  fact  that  education  is 
"  itself  an  effect  as  well  as  a  cause."  He  is  particularly  struck 
with  the  fact  that,  considering  the  expression,  "  manual  train- 
ing," in  its  widest  sense,  it  appears  in  this  country  as  an  out- 
come of  educational  convictions  rather  than  of  industrial  de- 
mands. The  following  passage  sums  up  his  interpretation  of 
its  motive :  "  Education  is  not  so  much  handled  as  a  process 
of  preparation  for  life  (even  for  complete  living),  but  rather 
as  an  actual  part  then  and  there  of  life,  and  an  expression  by 
the  activity  and  capacity  that  is  consonant  with  the  social  and 
educative  purposes  of  the  school.  From  this  standpoint,  the 
hand  is  at  once  recognized  as  being  the  instrument  of  the  mind. 
Learning,  in  other  words,  is  not  inwardly  knowing;  it  is  a 
power  to  do,  a  power  of  outwardly  expressing.  This  is  a  kind 
of  schooling  that  one  absolutely  cannot  forget.  It  is  acquired 
industrial  power,  and,  at  the  same  time,  it  stands  for  more 
completely  vitalized  brain.  This  kind  of  education  is  being 
given  in  American  schools  more  widely  than  manual-training 
statistics  show,  and  a  similar  remark  applies  to  some  cities 
which  report  manual  training  only  in  the  upper  grades." 

This  conception  is  repeatedly  emphasized  in  the  paper,  and 
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yet,  by  the  very  nature  of  the  material  presented,  the  question 
is  raised  whether,  after  all,  we  are  not  in  danger  of  substituting 
the  economic  aim,  current  in  commercial  or  industrial  life,  for 
the  ethical  aim  which  makes  even  elementary  education  an  up- 
lifting lever  in  society. 

The  second  volume  of  the  Report  is  likely  to  be  more  im- 
mediately serviceable  to  English  educators  than  the  first,  as  it 
deals  mainly  with  secondary  and  higher  education,  whose 
chaotic  state  is  the  matter  of  their  chief  present  concern.  The 
want  of  an  adequate  supply  of  secondary  schools  in  England, 
and  especially  of  schools  like  our  own  high  schools  easily  access- 
ible to  the  mass  of  youth,  and  readily  adjusted  to  local  demands, 
has  been  the  burden  of  repeated  commissions  appointed  during 
the  last  fifty  years  to  investigate  the  matter.  The  school  boards 
in  the  larger  cities  have  succeeded  measurably  in  overcoming 
this  deficiency,  but  immense  districts,  both  urban  and  rural,  are 
beyond  their  control.  Meanwhile,  the  creation  of  municipal 
colleges  and  technical  schools  in  the  chief  manufacturing  cities 
has  increased  the  need  of  adequate  preparatory  training,  and 
further  emphasized  the  disparity  of  school  provision  between 
different  districts.  The  new  education  law  is  a  serious  effort 
to  deal  with  this  condition  on  broad  lines  as  the  Forster  law, 
which  it  supersedes,  or  rather  absorbs,  dealt  with  the  problem 
of  primary  education.  The  paper  on  "  Education  and  industry 
in  the  United  States,"  deals  with  a  phase  of  the  general  prob- 
lem with  respect  to  which  English  opinion  is  divided.  On  the 
one  side  is  a  body  of  far-seeing  men  and  women  who  would 
preserve  the  liberal  character  of  secondary  education,  making 
it  the  basis  of  subsequent  technical  training,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  body  of  conservatives  who  would  limit  the  education 
of  the  masses  to  strictly  practical  ends,  but  who  obscure  the  dis- 
tinction by  confounding  technical  with  secondary  education. 

Mr.  Mark  has  done  great  service  to  both  parties  in  showing 
how  the  American  system  avoids  the  evil  of  early  specialization, 
thru  the  adoption  of  a  sound  general  training  along  practical 
lines. 

One  of  the  most  instructive  papers  in  the  volume  is  the  com- 
parison between  the  English  and  American  high  (secondary) 
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schools,  by  Mr.  George  L.  Fox,  Rector  of  the  Hopkins  Gram- 
mar School,  New  Haven,  Conn.  The  familiarity  of  the  writer 
with  American  secondary  schools,  public  and  private,  is  abun- 
dantly shown  by  his  very  concise  and  lucid  summary  of  their 
organization  and  province.  At  the  same  time-  he  evinces  both 
familiarity  with,  and  sympathetic  appreciation  of,  the  best 
qualities  of  the  typical  secondary  schools  of  England.  In  view 
of  the  fact,  however,  that  the  very  occasion  for  these  reports 
has  arisen  from  the  necessity  of  breaking  down  the  barriers 
that  separate  the  masses  in  England  from  the  opportunity  of 
advanced  study — a  necessity  which  industrial  competition  is 
pressing  upon  every  nation  of  Europe — we  are  astonished  at 
Mr.  Fox's  notion  that  secondary  education  is  an  individual  or 
family  luxury  rather  than  a  public  benefit.  He  expresses  the 
un-American  hope  that  "if  England  ever  has  a  state-controlled 
system  of  secondary  education,  .  .  .  the  European  custom 
of  making  it  a  fee-paying  function  of  government  will  be  fol- 
lowed, rather  than  the  custom  prevailing  in  the  United  States." 
In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Fox,  the  chief  justification  for  the  public 
support  of  our  high  schools  is  the  fact  that  they  give  "  to  the 
future  public-school  teachers  the  academic  and  culture  training 
which  necessarily  should  precede  their  technical  and  profes- 
sional training." 

In  respect  to  studies  Mr.  Fox  notes  that  English  literature 
receives  much  fuller  treatment  in  American  than  in  English 
schools.  "  Seldom,"  he  says,  "  have  I  found  more  than  an  hour 
a  week  allotted  in  the  English  Public  Schools,  and  little  study 
of  the  historical  development  of  the  literature.  But  five  hours 
a  week  is  not  uncommon  in  the  United  States.  English  com- 
position, and  the  practical  study  of  rhetoric,  which  are  very 
common  in  this  country,  are  not  so  generally  pursued  in  the 
English  Public  Schools."  On  the  other  hand,  he  expresses  the 
opinion  "  that  English  pupils  gain  that  facility  and  practice  in 
writing  good  English  in  the  constant  use  of  idiomatic  and 
vigorous  English  translations  from  Latin  and  Greek."  The 
study  of  the  ancient  languages  is  begun  much  earlier  than  with 
us,  and  carried  "  to  a  much  greater  extent,  and  to  a  higher 
degree." 
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The  American  system  of  assigning  each  teacher  to  a  special 
branch  is  not  employed  in  the  English  school,  where  one  master 
instructs  the  same  form  in  several  subjects.  The  relative  ad- 
vantages of  the  two  systems  are  effectively  discussed  in  the 
paper. 

Of  the  system  of  self-government  characteristic  of  the 
English  public  school  (1.  e.,  secondary  boarding  school  or  col- 
lege), Mr.  Fox  says,  "  In  the  hands  of  an  alert,  keen-witted,  and 
conscientious  master  it  is  the  best  school  government  in  the 
world,  much  better  than  a  system  of  close  espionage."  And 
again,  of  the  house  system  as  a  social  influence,  he  adds :  "  The 
various  masters'  [boarding]  houses  are  the  centers  of  social  life 
and  of  athletic  competition,  so  that  the  career  of  a  boy  in  the 
school  is  always  associated  with  his  house.  Much  of  the  benefit 
or  injury  of  his  school  life  will  be  determined  by  the  character 
of  his  housemaster.  It  is  this  close,  intimate  contact  between 
a  noble  and  able  man  and  a  boy  in  the  plastic  days  of  youth, 
which  is  the  charm  and  glory  of  the  system,  and  constitutes  the 
superiority  of  the  English  Public  School  over  the  Secondary 
Schools  of  Continental  Europe." 

Fortunately,  the  somewhat  narrow  view  of  the  distinctive 
secondary  school  of  America  presented  by  Mr.  Fox  is  offset 
by  the  papers  of  Professor  Hanus  of  Harvard,  and  Mr.  San- 
ford,  Headmaster  of  the  Brookline  High  School.  By  his 
analysis  of  the  relation  between  individual  development  and 
the  welfare  of  a  democratic  society,  Professor  Hanus  furnishes 
a  convincing  argument  for  free  secondary  education  continuous 
with  the  course  of  elementary  education.  The  secondary  course 
of  study  outlined  in  his  paper  is  intended  to  give  the  pupil  self- 
direction,  and  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  modern  problems, 
purposes  which  are  hindered  by  undue  specialization  or  the 
separation  of  high  schools  on  "  vocational  lines."  "  One  of  the 
safeguards  of  the  stability  and  progress  of  a  democratic  so- 
ciety," says  Professor  Hanus,  "  is  the  diffusion  of  common 
aims  and  common  interests  among  all  classes.  The  most  valu- 
able, and,  potentially,  the  most  efficient,  instrument  for  diffus- 
ing these  common  aims  and  common  interests  among  the 
leaders  of  the  people,  is  the  secondary  school."     His  plea  is, 
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therefore,  "  that  secondary  education  in  a  democratic  society- 
shall  be  organized  so  as  to  consist  of  co-ordinate  departments, 
all  with  the  same  articulation  to  the  earlier  work,  and  so  inti- 
mately related  to  each  other  that  a  constant  interchange  may 
take  place  among  the  pupils  in  the  separate,  departments,  in 
accordance  with  the  tastes  and  needs  of  each  pupil  as  they 
appear."  This  able  discussion  of  the  relation  of  secondary 
education  to  the  interests  of  democracy  is  admirably  supple- 
mented by  Mr.  Sanford's  paper  which,  by  following  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  American  high  school,  shows  the  important  contri- 
bution it  has  made  to  the  solution  of  what  is  rapidly  becoming 
a  world  problem. 

The  subject  of  commercial  education  in  the  United  States  is 
exhaustively  treated  by  Mr.  Hartog  of  the  Victoria  University, 
who  adds  to  the  lucid  presentation  of  data  a  very  instructive 
discussion  of  principles  and  purposes.  Rev.  Cecil  Grant, 
who  is  conducting  an  experiment  in  co-education  in  the  high 
school  at  Keswick,  contributes  an  appreciative  paper  on  the 
American  policy  in  this  respect.  Indeed,  the  mere  enumeration 
of  topics  included  in  these  volumes  before  us  would  suffice  to 
indicate  the  innumerable  problems  suddenly  demanding  atten- 
tion in  England,  problems  of  the  correlation  and  development 
of  schools  and  colleges  in  the  island  kingdom,  and  in  those  vast 
dependencies  wherein  the  "  race  problem  "  is  becoming  acute. 

As  regards  European  conditions  the  most  suggestive  paper 
in  this  varied  collection  is  that  by  Michael  Sadler.  Under  the 
caption,  "  A  contrast  between  German  and  American  ideals  in 
education,"  this  philosophic  student  of  national  conditions  sets 
forth  salient  characteristics  of  the  two  systems  with  constant 
relation  to  England  as  a  mean  or  middle  term.  The  author's 
familiarity  with  European  affairs,  his  penetration  into  historic 
causes,  his  broad  sympathies  and  temperate  judgment  combine 
to  give  peculiar  weight  to  the  views  and  reflections  embodied  in 
this  comprehensive  survey.  The  likeness  between  German  and 
American  education,  arising  from  the  absence  in  both  countries 
of  an  organized  national  system,  is  seen,  under  his  analysis,  to 
be  merely  superficial.  In  Germany,  "  the  keys  of  the  position 
are  in  the  hands  of  a  strong,  central  authority;  in  America  there 
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is  great  local  freedom."  German  society  '*  is  organized  on  a 
military  basis — American  society  on  an  industrial  basis."  These 
distinctions  are  reflected  in  the  various  forms  of  national 
activity,  and  they  must  be  estimated  in  all  attempts  of  the  one 
nation  to  profit  by  the  experience  of  the  other.  In  respect  to  pri- 
mary education,  Mr.  Sadler  is  of  the  opinion  that  we  have  little 
to  learn  from  Germany,  in  which  country  this  department  has 
shown  "  the  least  capacity  for  fruitful  development " ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  secondary  schools,  which  are  "  the  strongest  ele- 
ment "  in  the  German  system,  have  thus  far  been  "  less  con- 
spicuously successful  in  America  than  the  primary  schools  and 
the  universities."  The  great  influence  that  German  models 
exercise  upon  ourselves  is  modified  by  our  inheritance  of  Eng- 
lish tendencies;  in  particular,  as  Mr.  Sadler  perceives,  by  the 
"  old  American  College  "  which  has  no  "  counterpart  in  Ger- 
many; it  is  the  direct  descendant  of  an  English  type,"  precious 
and  forceful,  by  reason  of  its  "  character- forming  influence." 
In  the  present  attitude  of  American  universities  Mr.  Sadler 
detects  a  reaction  against  German  ideals,  or  rather,  as  he  ex- 
presses it,  "  recollections  of  an  older  conception  of  academic 
usefulness." 

But  the  value  of  this  paper  lies  not  so  much  in  its  discussion 
of  American  conditions,  interesting  as  these  may  seem,  as  in 
the  comparative  estimate  of  what  different  nations  have  to  con- 
tribute to  problems  of  common  moment.  As  to  the  three  na- 
tions considered  in  the  article  before  us,  viz.,  Germany,  the 
British  Empire,  and  the  United  States,  it  is  natural  that  the 
author  should  ascribe  chief  value  to  the  distinctive  contribution 
of  his  own  nation.  "  To  me  at  least,"  he  very  candidly  says, 
"  it  seems  that  the  English  tradition  in  education  has,  at  its 
best,  been  nearer  to  the  truth,  than  either  the  German  or  the 
American."  Those  who  weigh  his  reasons  carefully  cannot 
altogether  dissent  from  his  opinion. 

The  educational  crisis  in  England,  which  prompted  this 
voluminous  report,  is  due  in  a  measure  to  conditions  peculiar  to 
that  country,  but,  in  a  larger  sense,  it  is  part  of  a  general  up- 
heaval affecting  all  nations.  The  bearing  of  education  upon 
this  movement  is  disclosed  by  the  testimony  of  Commissioner 
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Harris  before  the  United  States  Industrial  Commission.  In 
this  testimony  the  commissioner  presents  a  graphic  view  of  the 
variety  and  extent  of  educational  provision  in  our  own  country, 
and  the  force  of  local  activity  to  which  this  development  is 
due.  By  the  use  of  comparative  statistics,  and  by  a  close 
analysis  of  the  various  elements  that  enter  into  the  general 
problem,  he  discloses  the  dependence  of  material  prosperity  and 
of  good  citizenship  upon  diffused  intelligence.  His  discussion 
suggests,  also,  the  remedial  measures  which  education  must 
devise  for  the  care  and  nurture  of  the  weaklings  of  society. 
"  The  principle  of  civilization,"  says  Dr.  Harris,  "  which  comes 
to  us  from  Rome,  makes  competition  the  basis  of  individual 
success  in  life.  This  is  a  higher  idea  than  communism  or  so- 
cialism, but  it  is  not  adapted  to  the  weaklings  of  society.  The 
competitive  system  is  good  for  the  highest  development  of  the 
individuality  of  men,  but  it  presupposes  a  basis  of  pride  of 
character,  ambition,  and  fortitude.  Where  there  are  only 
weaklings  in  thrift  and  morals  (especially  on  the  side  of  self- 
indulgence),  and  in  intellect  (the  slums  of  great  cities,  for  in- 
stance), the  competitive  system  crushes  rather  than  aids."  In 
this  view  it  is  apparent  that  public  systems  of  education  must 
not  stop  with  providing  the  means  of  development  for  the 
capable,  but  must  devise,  with  like  care,  agencies  for  the 
nurture  of  weaklings.  This  requirement,  as  the  Commis- 
sioner's statement  shows,  we  are  meeting  in  manifold  ways. 

The  entire  testimony  is  not  only  valuable  for  the  information 
and  suggestions  presented,  but  as  an  example  of  exact  method 
applied  to  one  of  the  most  important  and  complex  problems 
with  which  governments  and  people  have  to  deal.  As  such,  it 
gives  point  and  unity  to  the  disconnected  papers  comprised  in 

the  report. 

Anna  Tolman  Smith 
Bureau  of  Education, 

Washington,  I).  C. 
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The  Teaching  of  English  in  the  elementary  and  the  secondary  school — 
By  George  R.  Carpenter,  A.  B.,  and  Franklin  T.  Baker,  A.  M.,  Pro- 
fessors in  Columbia  University,  and  Fred.  N.  Scott,  Ph.  L).,  Professor  in  the 
University  of  Michigan.  New  York  :  Longmans.  Green  &  Co.,  1903.  380  p. 
$1.50. 

I  do  not  know  how  better  to  describe  the  impression  pro- 
duced upon  me  by  the  reading  of  this  praiseworthy  work  on  the 
teaching  of  English  than  by  saying  that  as  I  closed  the  book, 
having  read  to  the  final  audaciously  hopeful  sentence  with 
hearty  agreement  in  general,  there  came  to  mind  an  address  on 
education  given  a  few  years  ago  at  Albany,  before  the  School- 
masters' Club  of  the  Hudson  River  Valley — an  address  in 
which  the  speaker,  speaking  right  on,  with  no  gestures,  no 
oratorical  flights,  carried  his  hearers  to  realms  of  thought  and 
emotion  hitherto  beyond  the  reaches  of  their  souls,  as  he  un- 
folded the  possibilities  of  a  wisely  directed  and  wide-reaching 
system  of  education  upon  national  life  and  character.  Few 
who  heard  that  address  will  ever  forget  the  uplift  given  them 
by  this  presentation  of  the  significance  and  scope  of  the  work 
of  education. 

Likewise,  tho  in  a  narrower  field,  this  book  on  the  teaching 
of  English  will  hearten  many  a  teacher  of  the  mother-tongue, 
will  make  him  (or  her)  feel  that  it  is  all  really  worth  while, 
aboundingly  worth  while,  even  the  correcting  of  compositions, 
especially  the  correcting  of  compositions,  or  at  any  rate  the 
composition  work  as  a  whole.  For,  far  from  agreeing  with 
the  fervent  sentiment  of  the  teacher  in  an  Eastern  University, 
"  I  thank  God  I  am  delivered  from  the  bondage  of  theme- 
work  into  the  glorious  liberty  of  literature,"  the  reader  is — 
for  the  time  being  at  least — in  hearty  sympathy  with  the 
closing  sentence,  referring  to  the  once  despised  theme-work, 
now  become  the  head  of  the  corner  in  the  temple  of  education, 
"  It  may,  in  a  true  sense,  become  a  joy  forever." 
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Theme- work,  the  correcting  of  compositions,  a  joy  forever! 
Truly,  the  teacher  of  English,  as  he  closes  the  book,  his  eye 
lingering  upon  this  last  sentence,  can  but  say  with  the  poet 
revisiting  the  banks  of  the  Wye: 

"  here  I  stand,  not  only  with  the  sense 
Of  present  pleasure,  but  with  pleasing  thoughts 
That  in  this  moment  there  is  life  and  food 
For  future  years." 

And  yet  this  wholly  admirable  book,  in  which  is  truly  found 
for  the  teacher  of  English  present  pleasure,  and  life  and  food 
for  future  years,  would  not  be  considered  an  "  interesting  " 
book  exactly  by  a  reader  who  should  merely  dip  into  it  here 
and  there.  It  is  too  solid,  too  substantial,  too  judicial  in  tone, 
and,  in  places,  too  closely  reasoned  as  an  argument  to  be  read 
thus  skippingly.  For  a  taste  of  its  quality  one  may  read  the 
opening  paragraph  by  Professor  Carpenter : 

The  aim  of  the  book  is  to  record  and  discuss  theories  with  regard  to 
elementary  and  secondary  instruction  in  English  now  held  by  teachers  and 
students  of  education.  With  such  a  purpose  in  view.it  would  at  first  seem 
unnecessary  to  speak  at  all  of  Latin  and  Greek  or  of  French  and  German. 
Two  considerations,  however,  must  not  be  neglected.  First,  the  idea  that 
there  should  be  any  definite  system  of  instruction  in  a  native  tongue  is  of 
comparatively  recent  origin  and  is  not  even  yet  accepted  by  all ;  and  second, 
it  is  clear  that,  generally  speaking,  the  theory  of  instruction  in  a  native 
language  or  mother-tongue  must  be  virtually  the  same,  whether  that  tongue 
be  English  or  French  or  German.  It  is  important,  therefore,  that  we 
should  not  regard  instruction  in  English  as  an  isolated  problem.  We 
must,  in  the  first  place,  consider  the  long  movement  that  has  led  to  the 
breaking  down  of  the  theory  by  which  all  or  nearly  all  systematic  linguistic 
instruction  should  be  given  by  means  of  Latin  and  Greek,  rather  than  by 
means  of  a  vernacular.  In  the  second  place,  we  must  consider  the  systems 
of  instruction  in  the  vernacular  now  in  vogue  in  one  or  more  of  the 
countries  of  continental  Europe,  with  the  hope  of  deriving  some  profit 
from  foreign  experience  in  analogous  problems. 

There  is  here,  as  is  evident,  little  promise  of  "  purple 
patches  "  of  eloquence  in  regard  to  the  value  of  the  study  of 
literature  (which  have  a  place,  for  is  not  Sesame  and  lilies  one 
of  the  treasures  of  English-speaking  peoples?),  but  there  is 
promise  of  a  closely  reasoned  line  of  thought,  no  less  satisfac- 
tory in  its  way,  and  the  serious  reader  follows  with  kindling 
interest  the  steps  by  which  vital  conclusions  are  reached  as  to 
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the  proper  function  in  modern  education  of  instruction  in  the 
mother-tongue. 

The  statement  that  instruction  in  English  is  not  "  an  iso- 
lated problem  "  suggests,  it  will  be  observed,  a  review  of  the 
whole  field  of  linguistic  instruction,  and  there  is  given,  there- 
fore, an  historical  study  of  instruction  in  Greek  and  Latin,  and 
in  various  vernaculars,  especially  French  and  German,  with  an 
account  of  instruction  in  the  mother-tongue  in  our  own  coun- 
try, from  colonial  days  down  to  the  rapid  developments  of  the 
past  twenty  years,  especially  of  the  past  ten  years,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Committee  of  Ten,  the  Committee  of 
Fifteen,  and  the  Committee  on  College-Entrance  Require- 
ments. The  effect  upon  the  reader  of  this  historical  study  is 
to  impress  him  with  a  conviction  that  these  recent  develop- 
ments are  in  line  with  the  spirit  of  the  Zeitgeist  everywhere, 
for,  with  the  exception  of  England  (and  in  England,  too, 
the  first  steps  have  been  taken),  "there  is  apparently  no 
system  of  recognized  secondary  instruction  in  any  other 
European  state  which  does  not  possess,  running  from  the 
lowest  class  thru  the  highest,  a  definite,  well-planned,  and 
carefully  graded  course  of  instruction  in  the  language  and 
literature  of  the  native  tongue."  The  reader  accepts  the  con- 
clusion that  "  the  time  has  now  come  for  a  careful  study,  in 
America  and  England,  of  all  that  pertains  to  elementary  and 
secondary  instruction  in  English,"  and  welcomes  this  book, — 
the  more  gladly  in  that  it  is  somewhat  technical  in  treatment 
and.  therefore,  the  more  directly  serviceable. 

In  Chapter  II  Professor  Baker  discusses  "  English  in  ele- 
mentary education,"  treating  in  an  illuminating  manner  the 
various  topics  falling  under  this  head.  Approaching  the 
subject  historically  he  discusses  the  school  readers  in  use  in 
earlier  years,  the  A  B  C  book  and  The  Nczc  England  primer, 
the  religious  element  in  the  selections,  and  the  changes  made  in 
successive  editions  of  the  Primer  to  conform  with  the  changing 
ideals  of  the  people,  with  a  reference  to  Reeder's  Historical 
development  of  school  readers,  in  which  this  suggestive  topic 
is  treated  at  greater  length.  There  follows  a  discussion  of  the 
principles  of  selection  of  matter  for  readers,  whether  Mother 
Goose,  fairy  tales,  myths.  Bible  stories,  standard  poetry,  etc. 
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The  beginning  of  reading  comes  in  for  a  discussion,  the 
methods  of  teaching,  the  ABC  ra.  various  and  sundry  other 
methods  with  reasons  pro  and  con — a  long  story  it  is,  and  im- 
portant withal,  if  several  months  of  time  may  be  saved  to  each 
child  by  the  adoption  of  the  right  method.  .  Then  there  is  the 
question  of  print  vs.  script,  also  reading  aloud,  reading  in  con- 
cert, etc.,  etc.  There  are  problems  connected  with  the  teach- 
ing of  composition,  as  a  matter  of  course,  with  its  aims 
("Training  in  thought  thru  expression")  and  methods,  the 
proper  subjects  for  compositions,  gathering  materials,  etc.  Then 
comes  grammar  in  the  elementary  schools,  when  to  begin,  how 
much,  and  how  taught — spelling — literature,  what  to  read  and 
how  to  read  it  ("  We  do  not  know  a  piece  of  literature  until 
we  know  its  fundamental  idea,  its  spirit,  its  motive") — the 
place  of  literary  biography — complete  classics  vs.  selections 
and  school  readers — the  reader  gets  a  new  impression  of  the 
matters  that  must  be  considered  by  a  successful  teacher  of 
English  in  the  lower  grades  of  our  public  schools. 

In  Chapter  III,  "  English  in  secondary  education,"  Professor 
Carpenter  holds  up  a  high  standard  as  to  what  mastery  of  the 
mother-tongue  means.  Great  as  have  been  the  changes  in  the 
past  ten  or  twenty  years,  he  looks  forward,  it  is  clear,  to  still 
greater  changes  in  the  teaching  of  English  in  the  secondary 
schools.  In  this  chapter  Professor  Baker  gives  suggestions  as 
to  the  interpretation  of  literature  in  finding  out  what  the  work 
as  a  whole  means,  where  the  author's  sympathies  lie,  what  his 
point  of  view  was,  who  is  the  hero  to  him  (not  always  the  hero 
to  the  reader- — especially  if  the  reader  is  somewhat  narrow  in 
his  sympathies ) ,  and  other  matters  stimulating  and  suggestive 
to  the  teacher  of  literature  in  the  secondary  school  or  else- 
where. In  this  connection  suggestions  are  given  as  to  the 
teaching  of  the  college-entrance  texts,  with  a  protest  against 
extreme  analysis  of  literature,  inasmuch  as  such  analysis  often 
leads  to  untenable  conclusions,  forcing  into  the  literature  ideas 
which  exist  only  in  the  mind  of  the  analyst. 

In  a  section  of  this  chapter  on  college-entrance  requirements 
Professor  Carpenter  gives  something  of  the  history  of  the 
adoption  of  these  requirement,  emphasizing  the  former  be- 
wildering variety  in  the  diverse  requirements  of  the  different 
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colleges — a  variety  now  happily  passing  into  substantial  uni- 
formity in  interpreting  these  requirements.  A  section  by 
Professor  Baker  gives  a  suggestion  for  a  course  of  study  in 
English  from  the  first  grade  to  the  last. 

Part  II  on  "  The  teacher  and  his  training,"  by  Professor 
Scott,  is  a  discussion  of  the  special  talent  required,  and  what 
can  be  done  by  training  for  a  teacher  of  composition  so  that 
theme-work  may  be  in  a  true  sense  a  joy  forever.  For,  if  after 
a  fair  trial,  theme  correction  is  irksome  to  the  teacher,  that 
teacher,  according  to  Professor  Scott,  is  not  "  a  born  teacher 
of  composition."  Some  comment  is  made  as  to  the  assignment 
of  composition  subjects  by  the  teacher — the  teacher,  it  is  held, 
since  he  must  read  the  composition,  has  a  right  to  consult  his 
own  tastes  in  assigning  the  subjects,  provided,  only,  that  the 
subject  chosen  is  interesting,  or  can  be  made  interesting,  to  the 
student,  also.  Some  suggestions  are  given  as  to  the  teacher's 
work  in  directing  the  preparation  of  the  pupil.  By  the  time  the 
pupil  begins  to  write,  the  teacher's  work  is  mostly  done.  It  is 
true,  the  theme  must  be  corrected,  and  re-corrected  after  re- 
writing by  the  student,  but  the  born  teacher  of  composition 
does  not  find  correction  irksome — indeed,  "  it  may  be  in  a  true 
sense,  a  joy  forever."  As  a  matter  of  course,  this  consumma- 
tion devoutly  to  be  wished  can  be  realized  only  by  lessening 
the  number  of  pupils  per  composition  teacher,  but  Professor 
Scott  anticipates  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of  composition 
teachers,  insisting  that  if  large  high  schools  spend  from  $10,- 
000  to  $20,000  in  a  lump  for  scientific  apparatus,  it  is  not 
unreasonable  to  expect  the  force  of  teachers  of  composition  to 
be  doubled,  or  quadrupled  even,  as  soon  as  the  public  under- 
stands the  possibilities  of  this  work — which  brings,  or  could 
bring,  the  teacher  into  so  vital  and  intimate  relations  with  his 
pupils. 

To  the  authors  of  this  book  on  the  teaching  of  English, 
glib  facility  in  the  use  of  language  seems  to  be  a  matter  of 
small  consequence.  As  expressed  by  Professor  Baker,  the  aim 
of  composition  teaching  is  the  training  of  the  mind  thru  the 
acquisition  and  expression  of  ideas.  Stress  is  laid  upon  ex- 
pression, as  thereby  the  ideas  are  more  clearly  seen.  The  effect 
of  this  point  of  view  is  to  dignify  and  exalt  their  theme. 
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Lest  my  attitude  toward  this  book  should  seem  unduly  ap- 
preciative and  therefore  uncritical,  I  will,  in  closing,  call  at- 
tention to  a  fault  in  composition,  indeed,  two  faults.  The 
first  is  the  change  in  the  attitude  of  the  writer  from  impersonal 
exposition  in  one  place  to  the  editorial  "  we  "  in  another,  and 
"  the  present  writer  "  or  "  I  "  in  yet  another.  Many  instances 
might  be  pointed  out.  The  second  fault  in  composition  is  the 
introduction  into  impersonal  exposition  of  hortatory  passages, 
written,  I  presume,  for  members  of  classes  in  rhetoric  and  com- 
position, and,  therefore,  appropriately  enough  addressed  to 
"  you."  But  a  large  part  of  this  book  was  not  conceived  of, 
primarily,  as  addressed  to  "  you."  But,  even  granting  the 
propriety  of  this  change  from  impersonal  exposition  to  personal 
address,  why  the  change  on  page  243  from  ",you  "  in  (4)  to 
"  they  "in  (5)  ?  And,  especially,  why  the  change  in  (6),  page 
243,  from  "  their  "  in  the  first  sentence  to  "  you  "  in  the  next 
sentence  ?  "  Harry,  now  I  do  not  speak  to  thee  in  drink,  but  in 
tears,"  but  that  fault  in  composition  vexes  a  grateful  reader. 

But  this  is  really  a  matter  of  no  consequence,  for  we  are 
assured  in  this  book  on  the  teaching  of  English  that,  under 
certain  conditions,  the  work  of  the  teacher  of  composition  is  so 
far  good,  "  tho  his  students  break  every  rule  in  English  gram- 
mar," and  under  certain  other  conditions  his  work  is  so  far  a 
failure,  "  tho  he  teach  his  pupils  to  speak  with  the  tongues  of 
men  and  of  angels." 

This  volume,  containing  large  results  of  fundamental  brain 
work,  is  a  distinct  contribution  to  the  discussion  of  a  vital 
education  problem,  and  is  worthy  of  all  praise. 

Richard  Jones 

Vandkrbilt  University 


Principles  and  ideals  for  the  Sunday  school— By  Ernest  DeWitt  Burton. 
and  Shailer  Mathews.     Chicago,  111.:    University   of  Chicago  Press,    1903. 

vi-)-207  p.     $1.00. 

It  is  a  significant  and  encouraging  fact  that  just  when  every- 
one is  agreeing  that,  in  its  present  state,  the  religious  training 
of  children  and  youth  is  seriously  defective,  there  should  be 
unmistakable  signs  of  progress  and  reform.      No  less  than 
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twenty-one  Sunday-school  commissions  are  at  work;  nearly 
a  score  of  theological  seminaries  are  conducting  courses  in 
education;  interesting  experiments  are  being  tried,  both  in  the 
churches  and  outside  of  them;  the  Religious  Education  Asso- 
ciation has  been  organized  under  auspices  distinctly  favorable, 
and  a  creditable  literature,  both  regarding  principles  and  prac- 
tice, is  being  produced.  It  is  noteworthy  that  all  these  newer 
agencies  differ  essentially  from  most,  if  not  all,  agencies  hitherto 
existing,  and  that  they  differ  in  the  same  respect,  namely,  in 
their  use  and  interpretation  of  the  term  "  religious  educa- 
tion." 

The  book  under  review  contains  an  admirable  statement  of 
this  newer  position,  together  with  suggestions  based  on  experi- 
ence as  to  effective  methods  of  study,  teaching,  and  organiza- 
tion. Its  authors,  having  long  been  recognized  leaders  in 
advanced  biblical  study  and  interpretation,  are  exceptionally 
fitted  to  deal  with  this  essential  element  in  religious  education; 
and  having,  also,  been  serving  for  a  number  of  years,  under  the 
leadership  of  President  Harper,  as  directors  or  teachers  in  the 
Hyde  Park  Baptist  Sunday  school,  they  are  exceptionally 
qualified  to  write  regarding  school  organization.  The  book  is 
addressed  to  thoughtful  and  intelligent  leaders  of  teachers.  It 
abounds  in  sound  and  fruitful  suggestions.  It  is,  in  fine,  a 
timely  and  authoritative  contribution  to  the  standard  literature 
of  religious  education.  In  what  follows,  enough  will  be  given 
of  the  content  and  doctrine  of  the  book  to  indicate  the  grounds 
of  this  judgment,  together  with  such  further  criticism  as  may 
be  suggested. 

The  key  to  the  educational  and  religious  position  of  this  book 
is  found  in  its  statement  that  the  aim  of  the  Sunday  school  is 
"  to  secure  the  conversion  of  the  pupil,  and  his  development  in 
Christian  character,"  and  that  the  chief  means  to  this  end  is 
the  teaching  of  the  Bible.  But  this  teaching,  the  authors  go  on 
to  say,  must  be  real  teaching.  Neither  exhortation,  nor  homi- 
letical  ingenuity,  nor  religious  zeal  can  take  its  place.  The  fruit 
of  such  substitution  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  "  notwithstanding 
years  of  instruction  in  a  Sunday  school,  the  rank  and  file  of 
Christians,  even  of  intelligent  Christians,  have  no  knowledge  of 
the  Bible  worthy  of  the  name,  but  in  its  place  a  mixture  of  con- 
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fused  information,  ethical  platitudes,  good  resolutions,  and 
dense  ignorance  as  to  the  actual  teaching  of  prophets,  apostles, 
and  Christ." 

For  purposes  of  religious  education  (to  give  a  digest  of  the 
author's  thought),  instruction,  which  is  the  roundabout  way, 
is  to  be  preferred  to  exhortation,  the  apparently  direct  way, 
first,  because  educational  results  are  usually  best  attained  by 
indirection;  secondly,  because  solid  results  in  character  cannot 
be  attained  except  upon  a  broad  foundation  of  knowledge.  This 
conception  of  the  aim  and  chief  means  of  the  Sunday  school  is 
determinative.  If  the  Sunday  school  is  an  educational  institu- 
tion, it  must  use  educational  methods;  it  cannot  be  effective 
religiously,  if  inefficient  educationally.  Moreover,  it  must  have 
a  definite  curriculum,  each  year's  work  of  which  shall  be  adapted 
to  the  pupil's  stage  of  advancement :  it  must  have  trained 
teachers,  possessed  of  certain  intellectual  and  moral  qualifica- 
tions; it  must  have  as  its  leader  and  overseer  a  man  specially 
trained  for  educational  work,  and  specifically  for  the  teaching  of 
the  Bible,  one  who  shall  be  the  teaching  minister  taking  his  place 
in  the  church  alongside  of  the  preaching  minister.  Again, 
since  the  Sunday  school  is  an  educational  institution,  it  cannot 
depend  wholly  upon  instruction.  The  library,  the  ritual,  and 
the  educative  activities  of  giving  and  of  worship  must  be  or- 
ganized and  related  to  the  teaching  work  and  to  one  another; 
and  the  teacher's  genuine  Christian  character,  and  his  genuine 
interest  in  the  religious  welfare  of  the  pupil,  must  be  given 
adequate  and  timely  expression. 

It  is  sometimes  felt  by  those  who  urge  reforms  in  religious 
teaching  that  if  the  serious  nature  of  the  business  of  religious 
teaching  and  of  the  preparation  required  for  it  be  dwelt  on  too 
strenuously,  the  more  conscientious  of  the  rank  and  file  of 
Sunday-school  teachers  will  resign,  leaving  the  field  to  the  ex- 
ceptionally brilliant  and  to  the  inert.  The  present  book  is  not 
troubled  by  this  compunction.  It  sets  up  the  highest  standards, 
and  makes  no  attempt  to  minimize  the  dangers  which  attend 
inefficient  teaching.  "  Much  religious  indifference  and  doubt 
in  mature  years  is  traceable  to  misleading  biblical  teaching  in 
childhood.  It  is  unpardonable  to  leave  doctrinal  and  religious 
instruction  to  untrained  men  and  women  who  must  inevitably 
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propagate  misinterpretations  of  the  Scripture  and  its  teach- 
ings." 

The  remedy  of  this  evil,  and,  in  fact,  the  essential  condition 
of  religious  education,  is,  in  the  judgment  of  the  authors,  first 
of  all,  that  the  teacher  know  the  meaning  of  the  Bible  passage 
he  is  set  to  tedch.  This  point  is  made  with  marked,  tho  by  no 
means  needless,  iteration.  Before  beginning  to  teach  lessons 
from  any  given  book  the  teacher  should  have  gained  "  some 
large  knowledge  of  the  book  as  a  whole,  of  the  circumstances 
that  led  to  its  being  written,  of  the  purpose  of  the  author,  its 
general  plan  and  structure. "  and  "  he  must  saturate  his  mind  " 
with  that  which  he  is  to  teach. 

Not  until  the  teacher  has  by  attention  and  investigation 
grasped  the  meaning  of  the  text  should  he  undertake  to  make 
the  application.  This  is  the  second  principle,  and  the  statement 
of  it,  also,  like  the  first,  recurs  in  successive  chapters.  "  The 
study  and  teaching  of  the  Bible  are  not  the  most  effective, 
religiously,  which  disdaining  to  take  time  for  interpretation, 
plunge  headlong  into  application."  "  Teaching  without  appli- 
cation is  better  than  application  without  teaching."  But  appli- 
cation at  the  right  time  is  necessary.  The  teacher  should  apply 
that,  alone,  which  has  been  found  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  pas- 
sage; he  should  let  the  pupil,  as  far  as  possible,  make  his  own 
application;  he  should  let  the  application  grow  not  out  of  single 
incidents,  but  out  of  longer  surveys,  and  hence  should  not  al- 
ways seek  results  at  the  end  of  each  lesson ;  but  he  should  also 
be  sure  that  results  do  come.  These  requirements  and  sugges- 
tions may  be  objected  to  as  offering  a  counsel  of  perfection — - 
that  Sunday-school  teachers  be  experts  in  the  higher  criticism 
and  Sunday-school  pupils  high-school  graduates.  In  reply,  it 
may  justly  be  said  that  this  book  was  written  primarily  for 
students  for  the  ministry,  and  for  teachers  of  the  more  advanced 
classes  in  the  Sunday  school ;  and,  further,  that  to  anyone  who 
believes  that  religious  education  is  at  once  the  most  important 
and  the  most  delicate  and  difficult  part  of  education,  such  stan- 
dards will  be  stimulating,  just  because  not  immediately  attain- 
able. 

Of  constructive  suggestions,  in  which  this  work  abounds,  one 
only  appears  to  the  present  writer  to  be  open  to  question,  and 
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that  relates  to  the  Sunday-school  curriculum,  of  which  the 
authors  truly  remark  that  "  any  attempts  at  the  shaping  of  the 
course  of  study  of  the  Sunday  schools  must  be  regarded  as  ten- 
tative." The  crux  of  the  curriculum  probably  is  the  treatment 
of  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ.  In  the  proposed  curriculum  the 
pupil  would  study  the  life  of  Jesus  one  year  in  the  elementary 
division  at  the  age  of  about  eleven,  a  half-year  in  the  secondary 
division  at  the  age  of  about  fourteen,  and  one  year  at  the  age 
of  nineteen, — two  and  one-half  years  in  all,  and  but  one  and 
one-half  years  before  the  age  of  sixteen,  when  most  boys  and 
girls  have  left  the  Sunday  school.  Considering  the  central  im- 
portance of  this  subject,  such  an  allotment  seems  too  small,  and, 
as  regards  the  last  year,  too  long  postponed.  There  are  strong 
grounds  for  believing  that  four  years  is  not  too  long  a  time  to 
spend  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  sixteen  on  the  life,  character, 
and  teachings  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Walter  L.  Hervey 

Board  of  Examinkrs 
New  York  City 


Outlines  of  botany  for  the  high-school  laboratory  and  c'iss-room  (Ba«ed 
on  Gray's  lessons  in  Botany) — By  Robert  Greeni.eaf  Lea\  4     M       New 

York  :  The  American  Book  Company,  1902.     272  p.  $1.50. 

Copyrighted  by  "  The  President  and  Fellows  of  Harvard 
College  "  and  bearing  upon  its  title-page  the  statement  that  it 
has  been  "  Prepared  at  the  request  of  the  Botanical  Depart- 
ment of  Harvard  University,"  this  book  may  be  regarded 
as  the  official  expression  of  what  is  considered  by  that  institu- 
tion to  be  the  proper  preparatory  course  in  botany,  and  as  such 
it  will  be  of  much  interest  to  all  teachers  of  the  subject.  The 
general  scheme  of  the  book  and  the  reasons  why  it  has  been 
published  are  best  stated  in  the  author's  own  words: 

The  present  text-book  has  been  prepared  to  meet  a  specific  demand. 
There  are  many  schools  which,  having  outgrown  certain  now  antiquated 
methods  of  teaching  botany,  find  the  best  of  the  more  recent  text-books 
too  difficult  and  comprehensive  for  practical  use  in  an  elementary  course. 
The  large  number  of  subjects  included  in  the  modern  high-school  course 
necessarily  confines  within  narrow  time  limits  the  attention  which  can  be 
devoted  to  any  one  branch.  Thus,  more  than  ever  before,  a  careful 
selection  and  judicious  arrangement,  as  well  as  great  simplicity  and 
definiteness  in  presentation,  are  all  requisite  to  the  practical  success  of  any 
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one  course  of  study.  This  book  offers  (i)  a  series  of  laboratory  exercises 
in  the  morphology  and  physiology  of  phanerogams,  (2)  directions  for  a 
practicable  study  of  typical  cryptogams,  representing  the  chief  groups 
from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  and  (3)  a  substantial  body  of  information 
regarding  the  forms,  activities,  and  relationships  of  plants  and  supplement- 
ing the  laboratory  studies.  .  .  In  an  endeavor  to  combine  the  best 
features  of  the  newer  methods  with  the  lucidity  and  definiteness  which 
have  given  Dr.  Gray's  text-books  their  extraordinary  merit,  the  present 
book  dep.irts  from  its  predecessor  in  paying  more  attention  to  the  life  of 
plants,  as  contrasted  with  mere  form.  The  writer  has  aimed  to  give  due 
prominence  to  function  which  underlies  form  ;  that  is,  to  physiology  and  the 
relations  of  plants  to  their  surroundings.  Yet,  while  seeking  properly  to 
emphasize  the  ecological  aspect  of  plant  life,  he  believes  that  ecology 
should  not  be  made  the  basis  of  elementary  botany.  It  seems  to  him  that 
a  course  should  be  built  primarily  upon  a  careful  study  of  form,  leading  to 
some  power  of  intelligent  discrimination  in  morphology  and  of  accurate 
description  in  the  technical  language  of  the  science.  Equally  essential 
are  certain  perfectly  definite  principles  of  vegetable  physiology.  The  core 
of  any  rational  elementary  course  is  thus  believed  to  be  concrete,  embodied 
in  precise  and  more  or  less  technical  language,  and  measurably  endowed 
with  a  quality  which  some  would  with  disfavor  characterize  as  formalism. 
The  writer  believes  that  the  body  of  concrete  instruction  is  not  likely  soon 
to  be  displaced  by  the  less  definite  and  yet  more  tentative  generalizations 
of  the  latest  ecology. 

The  sanity  and  wisdom  of  the  author's  position  will  be 
appreciated  by  all  who  have  attempted  to  drag  an  elementary 
class  thru  the  huge  botanical  picture-books  (or  are  they 
readers?),  some  in  two  volumes,  which  have  recently  been 
published,  and  which  apparently  presuppose  that  the  teacher 
is  a  specialist  in  botany  and  can  devote  his  whole  time  to  the 
subject,  instead  of  recognizing  the  fact  that  he  probably  has 
from  two  to  six  other  branches  of  science  to  teach,  with,  per- 
haps, a  language  or  two;  which  includes  enough  work  to 
occupy  the  average  class  from  a  year  and  a  half  to  two  years, 
while  the  ordinary  curriculum  can  allow  only  twelve  to  twenty 
weeks;  and  which,  in  some  cases  at  least,  start  the  pupil  on 
the  difficult  subject  of  ecology,  which  requires  a  broad  and 
thoro  knowledge  of  structure  and  function,  before  he  has  had 
an  opportunity  to  acquire  this  knowledge,  and  sets  him  at 
studying  "  plant  societies  "  before  he  knows  a  sedge  from  a 
bulrush,  or  "  a  hawk  from  a  hand-saw."  The  "  new  " 
botany,  without  doubt,  gives  the  pupil  a  broader  view  of  the 
plant  kingdom,  including,  as  it  does,  a  study  of  the  structure 
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of  representatives  of  all  of  the  great  groups  of  plants,  together 
with  the  more  important  facts  of  physiology,  including  re- 
production, and  a  nibble  at  ecology,  but  there  is  no  denying 
the  fact  that,  as  a  means  of  mental  discipline — in  the  close 
observation  of  minute  differences  of  structure,  in  the  selection 
and  application  of  the  appropriate  descriptive  term,  and  in  the 
exercise  of  judgment,  such  as  is  involved  in  discriminating 
between  closely  related  species — the  "  old  "  botany,  as  em- 
bodied in  Gray's  Lessons  and  manual,  is  still  unsurpassed 
by  any  more  recent  exposition  of  the  subject.  It  was,  and 
still  remains,  the  only  subject  among  the  natural  sciences  at 
all  comparable  in  disciplinary  value  to  the  classics. 

Mr.  Leavitt's  book  adapts  the  subject  matter  of  the  Les- 
sons to  the  laboratory  method  of  study,  and  thus  effects  a 
gradual  and  suitable  transition  from  the  older  to  the  newer 
methods  of  teaching  botany.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  book  was 
not  issued  several  years  ago,  before  the  publication  of  so 
many  others  in  which  both  method  and  matter  are  new  and, 
hence,  unfamiliar  to  the  majority  of  high-school  teachers, 
many  of  whom  are  still  confused  by  the  number  of  little-known 
plants  and  less-understood  methods  with  which  they  have  to 
deal.  About  two-thirds  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  the  flowering 
plants  and  one-fifth  to  such  cryptogams  as  are  usually  studied 
in  elementary  courses,  while  the  rest  is  equally  divided 
between  the  histology  of  the  higher  plants  and  an  outline  of 
vegetable  physiology.  An  appendix  of  sixteen  pages  is  a 
mine  of  practical  information  containing  numerous  valuable 
suggestions  about  laboratory  equipment,  the  collection  and 
treatment  of  material  needed  for  each  exercise,  construction 
of  the  simple  apparatus  used  in  performing  the  physiological 
experiments,  etc. 

A  -large  number  of  the  illustrations  are  new  and  all  are 
good,  but  a  rather  serious  obstacle  to  their  interpretation  is 
the  failure,  in  most  cases,  to  indicate  whether  or  not  the 
figure  is  magnified.  "  Assimilation  "  is  sometimes  used  in 
place  of  that  ungainly  word  "  photosynthesis,"  and  "  fertili- 
zation "  for  "  pollination."  Lichenologists  will  not  be  misled 
by  a  reference  to  "  Snider  "  instead  of  Schneider.  It  would 
seem  as  tho  several  pages  devoted  to  the  terminology  of  the 
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flower  and  of  the  leaf,  inserted  for  the  benefit  of  pupils  who 
are  t®  use  the  Lesson  and  manual  later,  might  just  as  well 
have  been  omitted,  because  these  pupils  will  find  the  same 
matter  in  the  latter  book. 

The  author  wisely  places  the  laboratory  exercises  before 
the  general  discussion  of  each  topic.  The  pupil  thus  comes 
to  the  discussion  with  a  certain  amount  of  information  which 
lie  has  obtained  from  his  own  observations  and  experiments. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  said  that  in  none  of  the  recent 
text-books  of  botany  are  the  limitations  of  teachers,  pupils, 
equipment,  and  curriculum  more  appreciatively  recognized 
and  provided  for  without  doing  injustice  to  subject  matter  or 
to  method  than  in  this  one,  and  that  the  author  deserves  and 
will  receive  the  cordial  thanks  of  many  teachers  for  having 
prepared  for  them  a  laboratory  guide  and  text-book  which  is 
thoroly  practicable. 

Charles  Wright  Dodge 

University  of  Rochester 


IX 

NOTES    AND    NEWS 

Education  at  the  The  Educational  times  (London)  has  this  to 
British  Associa-  say  of  the  discussions  on  education  at  the 
tl0n  recent  Southport  meeting  of  the  British  As- 

sociation for  the  Advancement  of  Science : 

"  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  British  Association  meeting  of 
1903  may  prove  epoch-making  in  the  history  of  English  edu- 
cation. Sir  Norman  Lockyer's  presidential  address  brought  to 
a  head  valuable  ideas  which  have  for  some  time  past  been  float- 
ing thru  the  minds  of  thoughtful  men.  In  some  departments  of 
activity  we  are,  perhaps,  too  much  accustomed  to  think  in 
millions;  it  was  high  time  that  the  same  standard  should  be 
applied  to  the  most  important  of  all,  education.  We  have 
gradually  come  to  apply  it  to  primary  education;  in  recent 
years  there  have  been  signs  that  the  necessity  of  applying  it, 
also,  to  higher  education  is  being  realized.  Oxford,  Cam- 
bridge, and  University  College,  London,  have  each  lately 
formulated  statements  of  their  requirements  amounting  to  one, 
two,  or  three  millions;  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  declares  that  the  new 
University  of  Birmingham  needs  at  least  five  for  its  complete 
development.  It  is  Sir  Norman  Lockyer's  merit  to  have  raised 
to  the  rank  of  an  urgent  national  question  appeals  hitherto 
directed  to  comparatively  limited  circles.  Familiarity  with  the 
splendid  state  expenditure  of  Germany  on  its  Universities, 
and  with  the  no  less  magnificent  results  of  private  liberality  in 
America,  ought,  at  any  rate,  to  set  the  ball  rolling;  but  it  is 
not  liberality  alone  in  which  public  opinion  needs  edu- 
cating. We  want  a  widely  diffused  conviction  of  the  value  of 
scientific  method  in  all  departments  of  thought  and  of  action. 
We  want,  besides,  increased  chances  of  a  career  for  the  scien- 
tifically trained— and  that,  too,  not  in  teaching  alone.  A  doctor 
or  an  engineer  may  look  forward  to  at  least  a  living  wage  as 
a  sequel  to  the  years  spent  in  study;  in  other  departments  of 
applied  science  the  prospect  is  by  no  means  as  bright.    When 
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we  hear  of  a  single  German  firm  employing  four  hundred 
trained  chemists,  and  of  promising  students  of  science  at  once 
snapped  up  by  American  men  of  business,  we  cannot  but  realize 
that  we  are  wanting  in  some  of  the  elements  of  success.  Uni- 
versities without  students  are  a  failure.  It  will  be  of  little  use 
to  multiply  or  extend  our  places  of  learning  unless  we  can  hold 
out  to  their  promising  alumni  the  prospect  of  a  career,  either 
in  pure  research  or  in  the  direct  application  of  their  knowledge 
to  some  branch  of  industry.  State  aid  to  the  universities 
would  do  something  in  this  direction;  still  more  may  be  done 
by  the  enlightened  self-interest  of  the  captains  of  industry.  It 
may  be  that  the  president's  estimate  of  a  capital  sum  of 
£24,000,000  for  a  single  department  to  make  up  leeway  is  a 
pious  opinion,  rather  than  a  realizable  ideal;  but  it  is  fully 
borne  out  by  Sir  Robert  Giffen's  figures.  According  to  that 
eminent  statistician,  our  annual  income  is  £1,750,000,000,  of 
which  he  estimates  that  £30,000,000,  or  less  than  two  per  cent., 
are  spent  on  education — including,  of  course,  not  only  public 
money,  but  the  school  and  college  bills  paid  by  the  British 
parent.  This  sum  he  would  more  than  treble,  and  allot  £100,- 
000,000,  or  6  per  cent.,  to  that  object. 

"  To  turn  to  the  education  section,  which  was  mainly  con- 
cerned with  secondary  education,  Sir  William  Abney's  opening 
address  was  comparatively  encouraging.  He  pointed  out  how 
much  real  progress,  both  in  quantity  and  in  quality,  had  been 
made  in  science  teaching  during  the  fifty  years'  work  of  the 
Science  and  Art  Department — a  progress  much  accelerated  in 
recent  times.  A  science  grant  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  in  1902, 
compared  with  £20,000  in  1870,  and  the  existence  of  some 
eleven  hundred  physical  and  chemical  laboratories,  as  against 
an  insignificant  number  in  1877,  are  figures  that  speak  for 
themselves,  and  of  these  developments  Sir  William  has  good 
right  to  say:  Quorum  pars  magni  fui.  The  discussion  on 
curricula,  if  not  altogether  conclusive,  was  interesting.  There 
was  a  very  general  feeling  that  specialization  should  be  de- 
ferred to  as  late  a  period  as  possible  in  the  school  career.  In 
particular,  the  arrangement  known  as  the  Frankfort  system, 
which,  by  deferring  Latin  till  about  twelve,  enables  the  future 
pupils  of  various  types  of  schools  to  work  for  a   time  in 
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common,  found  plenty  of  advocates.  For  this  course  there  are 
many  arguments.  Perhaps  the  most  important  is  a  social  one: 
it  would  much  facilitate  the  passing  of  children  from  elemen- 
tary to  secondary  schools.  From  an  educational  point  of  view, 
too,  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  it.  English  boys,  if  not  girls, 
are  too  often  deficient  in  the  correct  and  ready  use  of  their 
own  language.  Some,  no  doubt,  learn  it  by  means  of  their 
classical  training;  others  by  the  unconscious  influence  of  a  culti- 
vated home;  but  the  majority  fail  to  reach  the  same  standard 
as  French  or  German  boys.  Nor  would  the  postponement  of 
Latin  leave  much  time  unoccupied.  More  numerous  and 
brighter  lessons  in  the  mother  tongue,  simple  history  and 
geography,  oral  instruction  in  French  or  German — which  is, 
perhaps,  better  suited  to  children  than  to  schoolboys — arith- 
metic, drawing,  and  other  work  with  the  hands,  both 
"  manual  "  and  scientific,  ought  to  give  ample  occupation  and, 
what  is  most  important,  stimulate  the  desire  for  further  knowl- 
edge. Unfortunately,  the  great  public  schools,  which  ought 
to  take  the  lead  in  education,  are  the  greatest  sinners.  Their 
own  curricula  are  often  up-to-date;  but  they  are  doing  serious 
mischief  by  the  premature  specialization  in  the  direction  of 
classics  enforced  by  their  entrance,  and,  above  all,  by  their 
scholarship  examinations.  The  British  Association  will  render 
a  great  national  service  if,  in  its  forthcoming  report  on  exami- 
nations, it  can  cause  public  opinion  to  demand  a  more  rational 
employment  of  the  early  years  of  school-life.  The  preliminary 
inquiries  connected  with  that  report  have  elicited  a  good  many 
valuable  opinions,  and  it  may  be  hoped  that  it  will  suggest  some 
improvements  in  the  examination  system,  which  is  an  excellent 
servant,  but  a  bad  master. 

"  The  discussion  on  the  education  of  girls  was,  in  one  respect, 
the  most  practical  of  all.  Great  stress  was  laid  on  the  danger 
of  overwork  between  twelve  and  sixteen,  and  it  was  resolved  to 
press  upon  the  county  councils,  and  others  who  give  scholar- 
ships, that  they  ought  not  to  be  granted  before  the  age  of 
eighteen.  On  the  larger  question,  how  far  the  education  of 
girls  should  differ  from  that  of  boys,  but  little  light  was 
thrown.  The  more  modern  secondary  girls'  schools  have,  no 
doubt,  modeled  themselves  to  a  considerable  extent  on  boys' 
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schools;  they  enter  for  the  same  examinations,  and  achieve  as 
good,  sometimes  better,  results.  They  have,  moreover,  suc- 
ceeded in  introducing  the  public  spirit,  and  the  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility that  are  among  the  most  satisfactory  features  of 
boys'  schools.  The  reverse  of  the  medal — the  alleged  inade- 
quacy of  the  present  type  of  education  as  a  training  for  '  the 
domestic  profession  ' — was  powerfully  urged  by  Dr.  Arm- 
strong; but  it  was  rather  vox  clamant  is  in  deserto.  Does 
not  the  real  solution  lie  in  an  increased  sense  of  the  necessity  of 
making  education  a  preparation  for  life,  a  problem  not  yet 
completely  solved,  either  for  boys  or  for  girls?  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer  preached  the  doctrine  long  ago,  but  there  is  much  to  be 
done  before  his  ideals  are  practically  realized. 

"  We  have  touched  in  brief  notes  on  some  other  questions 
raised  in  the  section,  but  one  more  point  remains  which  was 
again  and  again  touched  upon — tlie  inadequate  remuneration 
of  the  teacher.  The  expenses  of  buildings  and  plant  are 
steadily  increasing;  fees,  as  fixed  by  the  Charity  Commission, 
are,  at  least  in  most  day  schools,  quite  insufficient  for  modern 
requirements.  The  figures  quoted  by  Mr.  Holland  at  the 
Cambridge  Conference  tell  a  melancholy  tale;  but  few  assistant 
masters  without  private  means  can  look  forward  to  the  possi- 
bility of  marriage,  much  less  to  a  provision  for  old  age.  Sec- 
ondary day  schools  are  likely  to  increase  in  number,  and  their 
incidental  expenses  to  l>ecome  larger;  economy  will,  therefore, 
be  possible  only  in  the  matter  of  salaries.  Who  will  plead  for 
the  millions  needed  to  secure  a  competence  for  teachers,  of 
whom  more  and  more  is  required  l>oth  by  public  opinion  and 
by  their  own  professional  instincts?  " 


The  Report  of  The  contents  OI  Commissioner  Harris's  in- 
Commissioner  troductory  statement,  which  will  open  his 
Harris  annual   report   for    1902,  promise  an  excep- 

tionally interesting  and  instructive  volume.  The  usual  gen- 
eral statistics  relative  to  education  in  the  United  States  are 
given  in  compact  form.  During  the  past  six  years  the  per- 
centage of  the  total  population  enrolled  in  the  common 
schools  has  not  materially  changed;  between  twenty  or 
twenty-one  per  cent,  of  the  entire  population,  or  seventy-two 
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per  cent,  of  the  entire  number  of  persons  from  five  to  eighteen 
years  of  age,  is  so  enrolled.  In  thirty  years  the  number  in 
daily  attendance  in  the  sessions  of  the  common  schools  has 
risen  from  about  four  millions  to  nearly  eleven  millions.  The 
increase  in  regularity  of  attendance  has  been  accompanied  by 
an  increase  in  the  length  of  the  school  term.  This,  of  course, 
is  due,  in  large  part,  to  the  growth  of  villages,  towns,  and 
cities.  The  average  annual  term  of  all  schools  was  132  days 
in  1870;  it  has  now  reached  145  days.  The  average  number 
"of  days  attended  by  each  pupil  enrolled  in  schools  has  now 
reached  one  hundred  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
American  education.  In  cities  the  school  term  is  on  the 
average  two  hundred  days  in  length,  and  in  the  majority  of 
villages  it  is,  perhaps,  180  days. 

The  proportion  of  women  teachers  continues  to  increase. 
The  percentage  of  men  teachers,  which  in  1880  was  43,  has 
now  fallen  below  28.  The  average  salary  of  teachers  is  still 
very  small,  altho  during  the  last  year  a  slight  increase  is 
shown.  The  average  salary  of  men  teachers  is  about  fifty 
dollars  a  month;  that  of  women  teachers  is  about  forty  dol- 
lars a  month.  Of  the  total  educational  expenditure  of  the 
United  States,  63.8  per  cent,  goes  for  salaries  of  teachers 
and  supervisors;  18.5  per  cent,  for  janitors,  fuel,  text-books, 
and  apparatus;  and  17.7  per  cent,  for  sites  and  buildings. 

The  total  number  of  new  pupils  receiving  secondary  in- 
struction is  nearly  735,000,  of  whom  560,000  are  in  public 
high  schools;  nearly  120,000  are  in  universities  and  colleges; 
61,500  are  in  schools  of  medicine  and  theology,  and  65,000 
are  in  normal  schools. 

Among  the  more  interesting  chapters  to  follow  in  the  full 
report  of  the  Commissioner  are  those  of  the  late  Col.  Francis 
W.  Parker :  education  in  France,  illiteracy  of  the  voting  popu- 
lation, Oxford  University  and  the  Rhodes  scholarships,  the 
length  of  the  college  course,  and  the  education  problem  in 
England. 
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A  CORRUPT  SCHOOL  SYSTEM 

"  Well,  why  shouldn't  they  pay  an  assessment  to  the  Repub- 
lican organization?  They  are  paid  out  of  the  city  treasury, 
and  they  owe  their  positions  to  political  pull,  and  they  should 
be  willing  to  help  those  who  help  them."  Thus  a  Republican 
ward  boss  defended  his  suggestion  a  few  years  since  that 
school-teachers  should  be  "  assessed  "  for  political  purposes. 
And  if  his  premise  "  that  teachers  owe  their  positions  to  politi- 
cal pull  "  be  sound,  why  should  they  be  exempted  when  other 
city  employees  owing  their  places  to  similar  influences  are 
mulcted  twice  a  year,  to  the  extent  of  two  per  cent,  of  their 
salaries  ? 

This  is  exactly  the  position  assumed  by  the  Republican  City 
Committee  in  Philadelphia  just  before  the  late  municipal  elec- 
tion, when  every  male  teacher  in  the  city  received  a  neatly 
printed  letter  requesting  "  such  contributions  to  our  treasury 
as  you  feel  you  can  and  ought  to  make,  and  your  devotion  to 
the  party  and  its  interests  prompt  you  to  voluntarily  contrib- 
ute," and  up  in  the  corner  of  each  notice  was  blue-penciled  an 
amount  equal  to  two  per  cent,  of  the  recipient's  salary,  the 
usual  and  effective  method  of  assessing  public  employees. 

This  assessment  of  the  men  is  simply  the  forerunner  of  an 
effort  to  bring  the  women  into  line,  and  unless  public  opinion 
in  the  meanwhile  intervenes  to  prevent,  we  may  expect  in  the 
near  future  to  see  the  underpaid  teachers  of  Philadelphia  com- 
pelled to  contribute,  as  some  of  them  do  already,  two  per  cent.. 
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half  yearly,  of  their  already  meager  salaries  to  maintain  the 
most  notoriously  corrupt  political  machine  in  the  country. 

Is  the  ward  leader's  contention,  which  may  also  be  consid- 
ered that  of  the  Republican  City  Committee  of  Philadelphia, 
true?  Do  teachers  owe  their  positions  to  political  pull,  and  if 
so,  why  ?  Yes !  they  do,  and  the  reason  lies  in  the  antiquated 
methods  of  election  of  teachers  in  vogue.  There  are  forty- 
two  separate  bodies  in  Philadelphia  vested  with  the  power  to 
elect  teachers;  therefore,  there  are  forty-two  standards,  or 
might  be,  of  efficiency,  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  politics 
plays  the  dominant  part  in  all.  In  each  ward  (and  there  are 
now  forty-two)  there  is  a  sectional  school  board,  composed  of 
twelve  members,  with  the  comptroller  in  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation (the  city  board)  an  ex  officio  member. 

TEACHERS    ELECTED    BY    WARD    BOARDS 

These  sectional  boards  elect  the  teachers  and  janitors.  Each 
may  have  its  own  standard,  provided  the  applicant  possesses  a 
Normal  School  certificate.  This  is  a  minimum  requirement, 
but  it  suffices  to  give  the  school  director  the  opportunity  of 
claiming  that  the  applicant's  fitness  is  determined  once  and  for 
all,  and  that  therefore  he  is  at  liberty  to  vote  for  the  one  most 
influentially  backed.  He  does  not  try  to  determine  who  of 
several  candidates  is  best  fitted  for  the  discharge  of  the  duties 
of  the  place.    All  he  wants  to  know  is  "  who  is  best  backed." 

What  of  the  sectional  boards  ?  How  are  they  made  up  ?  Of 
what  sort  of  material  are  they  composed?  Sectional  boards, 
with  the  power  of  election,  are  a  menace  to  the  free  and  proper 
development  of  our  educational  system.  They  are  responsible 
for  the  introduction  of  politics  into  our  schools.  They  make 
possible  the  assessment  of  teachers,  with  all  the  ignominy  and 
danger  therein  involved.  They  make  possible  scandals  such 
as  are  at  this  very  writing  being  tried  in  the  Court  of  Quarter 
Sessions  of  Philadelphia.  They  are  responsible  for  the  Key- 
stone School  episode,  to  which  I  shall  refer  later  on. 

The  members  of  these  boards  are  elected  at  large,  four  every 
year,  on  the  worst  possible  basis.  That  is  to  say,  no  voter  can 
vote  for  more  than  three.     As  a  consequence,  the  majority 
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party  nominates  three,  the  minority  one,  and  all  four  are  sure 
of  election,  unless,  as  sometimes  (but,  unfortunately,  rarely), 
the  Municipal  League  is  able  to  defeat  the  minority  candidate. 
Consequently  the  least  fit  are  chosen,  because  they  are  prac- 
tically sure  of  election.  The  nominations  are  made,  as  all 
others  are,  at  party  primaries ;  and  as  these  latter  are  controlled 
by  the  bosses,  so  are  the  former.  Membership  in  the  School 
Board  is  the  first  stepping  stone  in  the  path  of  political 
preferment. 

The  system  works  out  just  as  might  be  expected.  The 
school  boards  are  composed  of  political  henchmen  who  are 
controlled  by  the  ward  boss.  The  Public  Education  Associa- 
tion of  Philadelphia  a  few  years  ago  took  up  this  matter  of  the 
composition  of  the  sectional  boards,  and  had  this  to  say 
about  it. 

PECULIAR    MAKE-UP    OF   THE    WARD    BOARDS 

It  appears  that  among  the  members  of  these  boards  there  are  52 
holders  of  political  positions,  no  less  than  14  liquor  dealers,  1  alleged 
keeper  of  a  speak-easy,  1  alleged  gambler  by  profession,  6  cigar-dealers, 
2  restaurant  keepers,  1  bottler,  and  4  bartenders.  Further,  to  illustrate 
the  way  in  which  they  are  made  up,  apparently  without  reference  to  educa- 
tional qualifications,  let  us  add  that  many  of  their  members  are  of  occupa- 
tions which,  tho  respectable,  do  not  suggest  a  choice  based  upon  fitness  in 
point  of  education  ;  such  for  instance,  as  2  tip-staves,  a  court  crier,  a 
watchman,  a  laborer,  a  janitor,  an  odorless-excavator,  foreman,  a  caterer, 
three  teamsters,  and  a  large  number  of  mechanics  ;  and  besides  these,  1  is 
a  publisher  of  a  sporting  paper,  1  a  professional  ball  player,  32  are  clerks, 
1  a  trolley-car  conductor,  and  1  a  motorman.  How  some  of  the  latter 
could  attend  to  the  duties  of  school  director  it  is  difficult  to  conceive.  In 
all,  there  are  196  school  directors,  who  come  under  the  above  descriptions, 
against  about  no  in  mercantile  and  manufacturing  occupations,  including 
salesmen  and  bookkeepers,  and  72  belonging  to  learned  professions. 

As  the  Philadelphia  Teacher  said  at  the  time,  in  commenting 
on  this  report: 

While  the  occupation  of  a  man  may  not  determine  the  fact  that  he  may 
not  possess  the  proper  qualifications  for  the  office  of  school  director,  yet 
from  the  nature  of  the  occupation  it  may  determine  the  ordinary  morality 
of  this  individual,  or  whether  or  not  he  has  the  time  to  bestow  upon  the 
duties  of  his  office. 

To  be  sure,  there  are  some  honorable  exceptions,  and  I  could 
mention  some  school  boards  where  the  element  interested  in 
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the  welfare  of  the  schools  has  some  influence  and  weight 
Moreover,  in  two  or  three  wards,  women  have  been  given 
places  on  the  boards  with  excellent  results,  but  the  observations 
I  have  made  apply  directly  to  the  great  majority  of  the  boards. 
I  have  cited  sufficient  to  justify  abundantly  the  contention 
that  the  statement  that  teachers  owe  their  places  to  political 
pull  is  not  an  impossibility.  Indeed,  under  the  conditions  that 
prevail,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  any  other  influence  could  have 
any  place  whatsoever.  If  the  machine  and  its  leaders  had 
been  allowed  to  devise  a  scheme  for  the  subjection  of  the 
schools  to  politics  they  could  not  have  builded  better.  Politics 
are  dominant.  Politics  reign.  Therefore  the  contention  of 
the  Republican  leaders  has  at  least  logic  to  support  it,  but 
what  a  woeful  perversion  of  public  functions  to  base  ends! 
The  subjection  of  the  ordinary  offices,  of  the  contracts  and 
franchises  and  the  ballot,  to  political  ends  is  debasing  and 
depressing  enough;  but  how  infinitely  despicable  is  this  tam- 
pering with  the  very  foundations  of  our  social  fabric,  the 
training  and  instruction  of  the  coming  generations. 

SCHOOL   DIRECTORS    CONVICTED 

And  what  has  been  the  ripe  fruition  of  this  abominable 
system  and  this  debasement  of  it  to  political  ends?  There 
were  placed  on  trial  on  April  1  last  three  school  directors  (the 
president  and  secretary  of  the  board  among  the  number)  and 
a  miserable  "  go-between,"  on  the  charge  of  conspiracy, 
bribery,  and  extortion;  and  these  were  convicted  a  few  days 
later  by  District  Attorney,  then  Mayor-elect,  Weaver.  In 
brief;  these  men,  selected  to  protect  and  advance  the  educa- 
tional interest  of  the  city,  intrusted  with  the  well-nigh  sacred 
duty  of  choosing  the  instructors  of  the  youths  of  Philadelphia, 
were  charged  with  extorting  money  from  applicants  for  posi- 
tions as  teachers.  The  indictments  charged  the  four  de- 
fendants with  "  conspiracy  to  extort  money  and  commit 
bribery";  with  "misdemeanor  in  office,  in  receiving  sums 
ranging  from  thirty  dollars  to  one  thousands  dollars  as  bribes; 
with  extorting  sums  ranging  from  thirty  dollars  to  one  thou- 
sand dollars,  and  with  bribery  in  accepting  similar  sums." 
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In  short,  these  men  were  charged  and  convicted  with  selling 
the  offices  of  teachers  in  the  twenty-eighth  ward  of  Philadel- 
phia. The  Superior  Court  of  Pennsylvania  has  just  affirmed 
the  lower  court's  verdict. 

The  selling  of  places  in  the  schools  is  the  natural  sequence 
of  the  system.  If  you  assess  the  teacher  because  she  draws  a 
salary  from  the  public  treasury,  and  because  she  is  elected  by 
politicians  thru  political  influence,  all  of  which  establishes  a 
sort  of  proprietorship  in  the  office  on  the  part  of  the  machine, 
why  should  there  not  be  an  antecedent  assessment,  in  the  shape 
of  purchase  money?  Baldly  stated,  this  is  the  position  of  the 
indicted  twenty-eighth-ward  school  directors. 

The  boss  dominates  the  machines  in  Philadelphia,  as  else- 
where. We  have  the  city  boss,  and  we  have  tributary  ward 
bosses  acknowledging  allegiance  to  him.  These  control  all 
within  their  ward,  including  the  school  board.  Do  you  want 
to  be  a  school  director?  Ask  the  boss,  and  if  he  is  favorable 
he  will  "  order  "  the  convention  to  nominate  you.  Do  you 
want  to  be  a  teacher?  Ask  the  boss,  and  he  will  order  the 
board  to  elect  you.  So  we  see  the  force  and  logic  of  the  state- 
ment of  one  of  the  indicted  school  directors,  who  said :  "  Mr. 
Sterr  is  the  whole  school  board  of  this  section  and  he  is  the 
one  who  should  be  indicted.  The  directors  themselves  are 
mere  figureheads,  and  Sterr  manages  the  schools."  Altho 
it  must  be  conceded  that  the  testimony  in  this  case  goes  to 
show  that  the  directors  were  doing  business  on  "  their  own 
hook,"  and  therein  may  lie  the  secret  of  their  undoing. 

THE  DORA  KEEN  CASE 

The  boss  manages  the  school.  If  more  evidence  than  has 
already  been  produced  is  needed,  the  recent  incident  in  which 
Miss  Dora  Keen,  daughter  of  the  world-famous  surgeon,  Dr. 
W.  W.  Keen,  was  involved,  furnishes  it  abundantly  and  con- 
clusively. Miss  Keen  has  been  for  six  years  a  director  in  the 
ninth  ward  board.  The  politics  of  that  ward,  however,  have 
passed  into  the  hands  of  reckless  men,  who  not  only  omitted 
to  renominate  her,  notwithstanding  her  admirable  and  self- 
sacrificing  record,  but  have  sought  to  humiliate  her  as  she  is 
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about  to  retire.    The  issue  was  crystallized  by  a  circular  issued 
by  the  Public  Education  Association,  as  follows : 

In  a  certain  school  a  teacher  has  died.  She  was  first  assistant  to  the 
principal,  and  in  charge  of  a  seventh  grade  (pupils  of  thirteen  years). 
Her  frequent  illness  thruout  the  winter  has  left  her  class  to  a  series  of  sub- 
stitutes, and  the  result  is  disorganization.  The  principal  must  neglect  his 
class,  which  is  preparing  for  High-school  examinations  in  June,  in  order 
to  oversee  the  seventh  grade,  just  so  long  as  they  are  without  a  good 
teacher.  A  good  teacher,  of  experience,  has  been  found  and  successfully 
tried  in  the  place.     The  principal  wishes  her  elected. 

But  the  theory  of  the  sectional  school  board  that  controls  the  election  is 
that  promotion  must  be  by  rote  seniority.  (Because,  I  might  parentheti- 
cally add  in  this  instance,  it  would  work  in  favor  of  the  teacher  with  the 
required  pull.)  It  counts  for  nothing  that  the  teacher  next  below  in  rank 
and  salary  is  less  good,  has,  indeed,  been  tried  in  the  vacant  place  and 
found  wanting — in  enthusiasm,  in  effort,  and  in  results. 

The  children  of  the  school  in  question  come  largely  from  homes  where 
parents  are  out  working  all  day.  Their  teacher  is  all  in  all  to  them. 
Their  future  ability  to  take  care  of  themselves  depends  on  the  amount  of 
good  teaching  they  have  now.  Two  of  the  directors,  to  whom  the  case  has 
been  put  by  a  third,  at  once  saw  the  force  of  an  argument  to  encourage 
improvement  in  our  teaching  force  by  making  a  practice  of  promotion  for 
merit.  What  other  way  is  as  good  a  way  to  get  our  teachers  to  exert 
themselves  to  do  their  best  ? 

These  three  directors  are  going  to  vote  for  the  better  teacher.  Perhaps 
the  other  directors  can  also  be  convinced  that  it  is  not  so  much  matter 
whether  it  is  the  chance  of  the  better  or  the  worse  teacher;  for  after  all,  is 
it  not  the  children's  chance  on  which  they  are  going  to  vote  ? 

THE  BRUTAL  FRANKNESS  OF  A  BOSS 

During  the  board  meeting  at  which  action  on  this  case  was 
taken,  the  boss  of  the  ward,  John  K.  Myers,  altho  not  a 
member,  designated  by  opprobrious  epithets  the  several  mem- 
bers who  had  the  courage  to  vote  against  his  choice ;  and,  after 
the  business  was  over,  he  made  a  personal  and  profane  attack 
upon  Miss  Keen  of  so  virulent  at  nature  that  she  was  com- 
pelled in  self-respect  to  leave  the  room. 

Miss  Keen's  position  is  denned  in  the  Public  Education 
Association's  leaflet;  Boss  Myers's  is  best  defined  in  an  inter- 
view which  he  gave  the  next  day,  after  the  heat  of  his  passion 
had  cooled  down.  It  serves  to  illustrate  the  man,  the  situation, 
and  the  issue  which  the  people  of  Philadelphia  must  sooner 
or  later  settle.    I  quote  from  the  Ledger  of  March  23 : 
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"  Anyway,"  he  said,  "  a  woman  must  not  come  into  the  school  board  and 
«xpect  to  run  things  as  it  suits  her.  The  men  know  as  much  about  educa- 
tion as  Miss  Keen  does.  Nor  because  she  is  a  woman  the  men  should  not 
be  bossed  by  her.  No,  sir  !  I  don't  want  such  men  on  the  board.  I  won't 
have  it.  They  have  all  been  elected  by  a  large  majority  and  must  do  what 
their  constituents  want  them  to  do,  and  look  out  for  the  best  interests  of 
the  children's  education.  They  cannot  be  run  by  a  woman  in  this  ward. 
I'll  see  to  that." 

Mr.  Myers  was  asked:  "  In  your  statement  you  use  the  word  '  I.'  You 
don't  mean  to  infer  that  the  school  board  is  yours,  do  you?  " 

"  Oh,  no,"  Mr.  Myers  replied.  "  I  mean  '  we,'  the  administration,  the 
machine,  as  it  is  called.  Those  men  have  duties  to  perform,  and  they  must 
<lo  them,  or  they  would  not  be  there. 

"  I  supported  the  candidacy  of  Miss  Keen  the  first  time  she  was  nomi- 
nated. Since  then  she  has  never  recognized  me  at  all,  in  any  manner ;  but 
she  always  thrust  her  own  ideas  on  the  board  and  expected  them  to  be 
followed.     But  she  was  mistaken.     She  won't  get  there  again. 

"  What  I  advocate  is  the  promotion  of  teachers  according  to  seniority, 
and  that  is  the  only  way  of  doing  business  or  running  a  school  board." 

This  has  been  an  unpleasant  recital;  but  those  who  make  it 
up  are  responsible  for  it,  not  those  who  recount  it.  The  people 
of  Philadelphia  have  long  been  oppressed  by  this  system;  these 
two  incidents  but  reveal  and  illustrate  it  in  all  its  hideousness. 
The  remedy  lies  in  their  hands.  It  remains  for  them  to  say 
whether  this  condition  of  affairs  shall  be  permitted  to  con- 
tinue or  whether  the  schools  of  Philadelphia  shall  be  placed 
where  they  of  right  belong — above  the  turmoil  of  politics, 
free  from  all  debasing  influences. 

The  conviction  of  those  directors  may  be  an  index  pointing 
to  better  days  for  public  schools.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this 
present  board  system  may  be  at  length  abolished;  that  step  is 
primarily  essential  to  permanent  relief. 

Clinton  Rogers  Woodruff 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


II 

A  COMPARISON  OF  COLLEGE  ENTRANCE 
EXAMINATIONS 

The  College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  organized  in 
November,  1900,  has  examined  3955  students,  and  issued  three 
very  complete  and  suggestive  annual  reports.  Altho  it  is  too 
early  to  attempt  a  critical  estimate  of  its  educational  value  in 
our  system  of  education,  no  one  can  doubt  that  it  has  already 
accomplished  substantial  and  beneficial  results.  For  the  first 
time  in  this  generation  it  has  become  possible  in  some  localities 
to  maintain  the  integrity  of  class  organization,  while  prepar- 
ing candidates  for  admission  to  several  different  colleges. 
This  has  greatly  simplified  the  task  and  reduced  the  cost  of 
instruction.  It  has  done  more  than  this.  It  has  vitally 
strengthened  the  instruction.  The  syllabuses  issued  by  the 
board,  together  with  the  interpretations  of  them  expressed  in 
the  questions  set  for  examination,  have  made  it  possible  to 
instruct  whole  classes  along  definite  lines  and  towards  clearly 
defined  ends.  The  gain  in  this  is  enormous.  Instead  of  break- 
ing up  a  class  into  fragments  of  two  or  three,  and  endeavoring 
to  vary  the  instruction  to  suit  the  idiosyncrasies  of  the  colleges- 
to  which  the  several  groups  seek  admission,  it  is  now  possible 
to  plan  the  work  of  instruction  with  care  and  skill,  and  to 
execute  it  swiftly  and  vigorously.  If  the  young  men  and 
women  entering  college  in  the  next  few  years  do  not  give 
evidence  of  a  more  accurate  and  substantial  scholarship,  it  will 
be  because  the  teachers  in  the  secondary  schools  are  lacking 
in  scholarship  and  teaching  ability,  or  because  the  ideals  of 
secondary  education  as  defined  by  the  syllabuses  and  examina- 
tions of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  are  deficient. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  examinations  of  the  Board  are 
lacking  in  severity,  or  that  they  fail  to  show  wherein  the 
teaching  and  training  of  the  secondary  schools  are  defective. 
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In  the  three  successive  years  of  the  Board,  the  proportion  of 
candidates  who  passed  the  examinations  with  a  rating  of  sixty 
per  cent,  or  above  has  been  as  follows:  59.3  per  cent,  55.9 
per  cent.,  58.2  per  cent.  But  percentages  cannot  wholly  de- 
monstrate the  value  of  a  series  of  examinations.  The  first 
question  asked  by  the  school  is,  Does  the  examination  impose 
a  fair  and  adequate  test  of  the  teaching  and  training  given  by 
the  teachers?  The  college  seeks  to  know  whether  the  candi- 
date is  prepared  to  take  up  successfully  the  work  of  the  college. 
The  community,  however,  which  is  interested  equally  in  the 
school  and  the  college,  asks  a  larger  and  more  vital  question. 
Does  the  examination  call  for  the  best  quality  of  instruction? 
Does  it  furnish  inspiration  and  helpful  suggestions  to  teachers 
in  the  lower  schools  ?  Does  it  set  up  a  respectable  and  worthy 
standard  of  scholarship  and  achievement?  Unfortunately, 
these  questions  cannot  be  answered  a  priori.  They  must  be 
answered,  if  at  all,  by  comparing  the  questions  of  the  Board 
with  those  issued  by  Harvard,  Yale,  Princeton,  and  Penn- 
sylvania, the  colleges  that  still  maintain  separate  examinations. 
Except  in  the  cases  noted  the  following  comparisons  refer  only 
to  the  papers  of  June,  1903. 

The  first  set  of  papers  in  history  issued  by  the  Board  in  1901 
produced  a  veritable  sensation  in  the  schools.  Teachers  of 
history  for  the  first  time  felt  that  their  own  and  their  pupils' 
work  had  been  fairly  tested,  and  that  the  character  of  the 
instruction  desired  by  the  Board  had  been  wisely  and  clearly 
indicated.  The  two  subsequent  papers  have  confirmed  this 
impression.  A  striking  characteristic  of  these  examinations 
is  the  group  system,  by  which  the  student  is  required  to  answer 
only  one  of  the  two,  three,  or  four  questions  in  each  of  the 
ten  groups.  That  the  candidate  must  answer  one  in  each 
group  makes  the  examination  comprehensive;  that  an  option 
is  provided  in  each  group  gives  freedom  to  the  schools  and  the 
teachers  in  determining  the  degree  of  emphasis  to  be  laid  upon 
the  different  phases  of  historical  study.  This  freedom  is  fur- 
ther effected  by  the  form  of  the  questions.  Unimportant  and 
unrelated  facts  are  rarely  asked  for.  On  the  contrary,  the 
student  is  allowed  to  select  and  group  his  facts  as  he  pleases. 
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He  therefore  has  an  opportunity  to  present  whatever  knowl- 
edge he  possesses,  and  to  show  his  power  to  organize  it  intelli- 
gently. Another  exceptional  feature  of  these  examinations  is 
the  demand  made  upon  the  student's  power  to  group  material 
for  the  purpose  of  developing  historical  relations,  and  to  exer- 
cise a  critical  judgment  in  interpreting  the  significance  o£ 
events.  This  is  especially  noticeable,  even  to  a  fault,  in  the 
last  paper  on  England  and  America. 

The  Harvard  "  elementary "  papers  for  June,  1903,  on 
Greece,  Rome,  England,  and  America  present  only  eighteen 
questions  or  parts,  of  which  the  student  must  answer  twelve. 
They  are  manifestly  less  comprehensive  than  those  of  the 
Board  which  require  answers  to  forty  questions.  Emphasis  is 
laid  upon  geography  and  related  events.  Further  than  this 
the  questions  are  set  in  the  briefest  topical  form,  leaving  the 
range  of  answer,  the  amount  of  detail,  and  the  orderly  arrange- 
ment of  fact  and  events  entirely  to  the  judgment  of  the  student. 
Instead  of  the  group  system  Harvard  invariably  offers  large 
topics  or  subjects,  e.  g.,  the  Roman  conquest  of  Greece,  the 
Mexican  War.  This  scheme  avoids  tripping  the  student  with 
petty  details  and  gives  freedom  to  the  teacher;  but  whether 
the  eighteen-year-old  boy  in  ninety  minutes  can  meet  this 
severe  test  without  floundering,  can  best  be  answered  by  those 
who  read  the  answer-books.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the 
school,  this  practice  is  hardly  justifiable. 

The  Princeton  papers  present  neither  groups  nor  options. 
They  merely  give  the  range  of  choice  allowed  in  seven  out  of 
eight  questions.  They  call,  in  general,  for  precision  of  knowl- 
edge, power  of  description,  and  possession  of  important 
subject-matter,  but  they  place  little  emphasis  upon  a  knowledge 
of  the  relational  aspects  of  history,  or  the  exercise  of  the 
student's  judgment.  Princeton's  primary  purpose  seems  to 
be  to  make  sure  that  the  candidate  possesses  a  substantial  body 
of  particular  facts. 

Yale  meets  "  the  wants  of  candidates  prepared  in  many 
different  ways,"  by  presenting  optional  groups  of  questions 
under  six  heads,  calling  for  facts,  causes,  comparisons,  rela- 
tions, criticisms,  and  argumentation.    They  are  therefore  more 
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comprehensive  than  the  Princeton  or  Pennsylvania  papers,  but 
they  follow  the  old  lines  in  demanding  specific  data  and  in  not 
granting  to  the  schools  the  freedom  in  instruction  provided  for 
in  the  questions  of  Harvard  and  the  Board.  It  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  Yale  regards  these  examinations  seriously,  since 
the  time  allowed  is  only  forty-five  minutes,  whereas  two  hours 
and  a  half  are  granted  by  the  Board,  and  one  hour  and  a  half 
by  Harvard  and  Pennsylvania. 

Pennsylvania  offers  no  options  except  in  American  history. 
The  facts  asked  for  are  usually  well  chosen,  altho  there  is  an 
occasional  lapse  from  this  standard  in  such  topics  as  "  The 
South  Downs,"  "  Apelles,"  "  Anacreon."  An  old-fashioned 
cram  in  the  facts  of  history  will  meet  the  requirements.  The 
questions  for  the  most  part  represent  a  method  of  examination 
in  history  which  happily  seems  to  be  obsolescent. 

In  the  examination  on  the  books  assigned  for  reading  in 
English,  it  is  the  uniform  custom  to  give  several  topics  from 
which  the  candidate  must  choose  two  or  three  for  writing 
brief  compositions.  On  these  topics  there  are  two  points  of 
view  from  which  the  several  examinations  may  be  compared 
and  estimated :  the  range  of  choice,  and  the  fitness  of  the 
topics  for  their  purpose.  With  reference  to  the  range  of 
choice,  Pennsylvania  gives  three  topics  from  which  the  candi- 
date must  choose  one,  altho  these  topics  are  supplemented  by 
two  or  three  questions.  Harvard  gives  ten  topics  from  which 
the  candidate  may  choose  any  two,  and  of  these  ten,  six  are 
from  one  book  and  two  from  each  of  two  others.  Princeton, 
Yale,  and  the  Board  offer  three  groups  of  from  two  to  four 
topics  each,  and  require  one  choice  from  each  group.  It  is 
evident  that  the  last-mentioned  plan  offers  a  more  comprehen- 
sive test. 

In  order  to  discuss  the  fitness  of  the  topics  for  their  purpose, 
they  may  be  divided  into  three  classes : 

( 1 )  Those  that  call  for  a  reproduction  of  what  has  been 
read,  as  "  The  finding  of  Eppie,"  "  How  Silas  Marner  came 
to  leave  Lantern  Yard." 

(2)  Those  that  call  for  some  originality  of  selection  and 
arrangement,  in  addition  to  the  reproduction  of  what  has  been 
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read,  as  "  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley's  chaplain,"  "  Caesar's  be- 
havior on  the  day  of  his  death." 

(3)  Those  that  call  for  deduction  of  certain  conclusions, 
based  on  the  materials  of  the  book  read,  as  "  The  relation  of 
the  songs  to  the  development  of  the  idea  in  '  The  Princess,'  " 
"  Feudalism  as  it  is  depicted  in  '  Ivanhoe.'  " 

Pennsylvania  chooses  largely  the  first  class,  Princeton  and 
Harvard  the  first  and  second,  Yale  largely  the  second,  and  the 
Board  largely  the  third. 

According  to  the  college  catalogs,  the  examination  on  the 
books  required  for  careful  study  is  to  be  upon  subject-matter, 
literary  form,  and  logical  structure.  All  the  papers  under 
discussion  test  the  candidate's  knowledge  of  subject-matter, 
tho  some  more  than  others  deal  with  questions  that  test  merely 
the  memory.  But  on  literary  form  and  logical  structure  there 
is  almost  no  test  in  most  of  the  papers,  and  little  in  any 
paper. 

In  mathematics  the  Board  seems  to  have  mismanaged  the 
group  system.  It  is  possible  by  selecting  questions  1,  4,  10, 
II,  14,  15  of  the  elementary  algebra  to  get  full  credit  for  parts 
1  and  2.  This  selection  is  not  the  one  most  likely  to  be  made, 
but  it  ought  not  to  be  possible.  A  paper  that  allows  the  maxi- 
mum credit  to  be  given  to  a  candidate  who  does  not  show 
knowledge  of  H.  C.  F.,  L.  C.  M.,  work  in  fractions,  literal 
equations  of  any  kind,  evolution,  fractional  and  negative  ex- 
ponents, proportion,  and  the  binomial  theorem,  is  decidedly 
weak  in  arrangement.  There  are  admirable  questions  on  these 
topics,  but  all  of  them  may  be  avoided.  Likewise  in  part  3, 
the  candidate  is  able  to  escape  any  question  involving  the  use 
of  logarithms  and  yet  obtain  one  hundred  per  cent.  The  same 
weakness  exists  in  plane  geometry.  By  selecting  1,  2,  3,  6,  12, 
14,  15,  a  student  well  prepared  in  Books  I-III  may  obtain 
seven-eighths  of  the  maximum  credit,  or  even  the  maximum, 
if  he  can  prove,  in  addition,  the  similarity  of  two  regular  poly- 
gons having  the  same  number  of  sides. 

A  remedy  for  such  defects  should  be  sought  by  increasing 
the  number  of  groups  and  narrowing  the  range  of  alternatives 
in  them,  not  by  abolishing  the  group  system.     This  should  be 
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retained  because  it  permits  greater  individuality  in  teaching, 
because  there  is  a  large  variety  of  text-books  used  in  the 
schools,  and  because  the  candidate  should  have  latitude  enough 
to  be  able  to  demonstrate  his  power  in  one  direction  or  an- 
other. 

In  the  matter  of  erratic  emphasis  Pennsylvania  clearly  has 
the  lead.  Out  of  eight  questions  in  plane  geometry,  no  one  of 
which  is  an  alternative,  six  are  all  within  the  reach  of  candi- 
dates well  trained  in  Book  I.  The  two  other  questions  are  a 
theorem  from  Book  II,  and  a  simple  numerical  exercise  as  to 
the  area  of  an  isosceles  right  triangle. 

Harvard  also  is  at  fault  in  this  respect.  For  many  years 
the  paper  in  algebra  has  been  so  stereotyped  in  character  that 
the  long  quadratic  of  one  unknown,  the  simultaneous  quad- 
ratic, and  the  binomial  question,  altho  admirable  in  themselves, 
have  become  time-honored  institutions.  In  plane  geometry 
Harvard  sets  six  numbered  questions,  eight  parts  in  all,  of 
which  five  do  not  involve  knowledge  beyond  Book  II.  In 
solid  geometry  the  fact  that  the  words  cylinder,  prism,  cone, 
and  volume  do  not  appear  on  the  paper,  shows  how  impossible 
it  is  to  set  a  comprehensive  examination  on  the  subject  in  five 
questions. 

No  comparative  study  of  the  several  papers  in  mathematics 
would  be  complete  without  an  inquiry  into  the  relative  impor- 
tance attached  to  "  book  work  "  and  to  "  sight  work."  The 
comparison  is  not  easy  to  make,  owing  to  the  alternative- 
question  system  in  use  by  the  Board  and,  in  one  or  two  cases, 
by  the  colleges;  but  if  we  assume  a  student  to  select  as  much 
book  work  as  possible  and  yet  comply  with  the  requirements  for 
maximum  credit,  we  shall  find  the  following  table  fairly  repre- 
sentative. The  figures  inclosed  in  parentheses  are  the  numbers 
of  questions  set,  the  other  figures  indicate  percentages.  The 
nearest  whole  numbers  are  used  in  place  of  fractions.  Ele- 
mentary algebra  has  been  omitted  from  the  table  for  the  reason 
that  practically  all  the  questions  set  in  that  subject  are  sight 
•work. 
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Plane  Geometry  Solid  Geometry  Plane  Trigonometry  Advanced  Algebra 

Book:  Sight  Book  :  Sight  Book  :  Sight             Book:  Sight 

The  Board         (4A)      (3  A)  U'A)     (3'A)  (2%)      (3A)     &A)      WA) 

56           44           56         44  42  58           42            58 

Harvard              (3)         (5)         (3)        (2)  (1)        (4)  (1)         (5) 

38          62         60        40  20  80          17           83 

Yale                     (3)        (6)          (3)        (2)  (3A)     &A)       (3)  (6) 

33          67         60        40  29  61          33          67 

Princeton            (3)         (5)         (6)       (1)  

38          62          86         14  

Pennsylvania       (5)         (3)          (4)        (2)  (3)  (3) 

62          38          67         33  50  50 

In  spite  of  the  limitations  noted  above,  the  table  is  very- 
interesting.  The  papers  of  the  Board  stand  out  clearly  in  two 
respects :  rather  more  book  work  is  set  than  by  Harvard,  Yale, 
or  Princeton,  and  they  seem  to  have  been  constructed  so  as 
to  preserve  the  same  relative  importance  of  book  work  and 
sight  work  in  both  divisions  of  geometry,  and  in  both  divisions 
of  the  analytical  work.  Harvard,  Yale,  and  Princeton  are 
curiously  unanimous  in  their  depreciation  of  the  book  work 
of  plane  geometry,  and  the  appreciation  of  it  in  solid  geometry, 
while  Pennsylvania  seems  to  place  a  high  value  upon  the  repro- 
duction of  the  work  laid  down  in  the  books.  The  impression 
that  Harvard  aims  to  test  the  student's  power  to  apply  readily 
what  he  knows  is  doubly  strengthened  by  the  following  com- 
parison, which  does  not  include  Yale  and  Princeton  because 
their  papers  as  published  do  not  designate  the  time  allowance. 

The  Board Elementary  Algebra,  6  questions,  2     hours 

Harvard "  5  1%  " 

The  Board Advanced  Algebra,  6  "  2  " 

Harvard "  6  "  1  " 

The  Board Plane  Geometry,  8  "  2%  " 

Harvard "  6  "  \A  ' 

The  Board Solid  Geometry,  8  "  2 A  " 

H  arvard "  5  "  I  " 

The  two  tabulated  statements,  taken  together,  bring  out 
clearly  a  fundamental  difference  getween  the  Board  and  Har- 
vard. The  former,  by  its  generous  time  allowance  and  the 
larger  emphasis  placed  upon  reproductive  work,  provides  a 
more  adequate  test  of  a  large  and  well-arranged  body  of 
mathematical  knowledge;  the  latter  by  its  scanty  time  allow- 
ance, and  the  emphasis  placed  upon  "  originals,"  provides  a 
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more  adequate  test  of  a  candidate's  readiness  to  apply  his 
knowledge.  As  ends  to  be  sought  by  the  teacher,  which  de- 
serves greater  emphasis  in  the  secondary  school? 

The  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  importance  to  be  attached 
to  an  examination  in  Greek  grammar  is  clearly  brought  out  by 
the  tabulated  statement  given  below.  The  figures  include  the 
questions  asked  upon  the  selections  for  translation  from  the 
Anabasis,  as  well  as  those  appearing  in  the  examinations  on 
the  grammar.  The  extremes  in  the  number  of  questions  asked 
are  represented  on  one  side  by  Pennsylvania  (22)  and  Har- 
vard (25);  on  the  other  side  by  Yale  (136)  and  Princeton 
(195).    The  golden  mean  is  represented  by  the  Board  (80). 

Forms  Syntax         Derivation  Miscellaneous  Time  in  Minutes 

The  Board 65  8  4  3  30 

Harvard 14  7  3  30 

Yale 92  26  ..  18  60 

Princeton 180  7  7  ■  45 

Pennsylvania 20  ..  ..  2  ? 

In  Greek  composition  there  is  little  diversity  in  the  elemen- 
tary tests.  The  advanced  paper  is  optional  at  Harvard  and 
Princeton.  The  length  of  the  advanced  test  expressed  in 
number  of  words  is  as  follows:  The  Board,  138;  Yale,  96; 
Pennsylvania,  124;  Harvard,  66;  Princeton,  103.  Since  the 
Board's  tests  are  not  lacking  in  length  and  comprehensive- 
ness, it  is  evident  that  a  candidate  passing  both  examinations 
of  the  Board  in  Greek  composition  fully  meets  the  require- 
ments of  the  colleges. 

The  most  fundamental  difference  in  all  the  Greek  examina- 
tion papers  is  found  in  the  method  of  testing  the  candidate's 
power  to  translate  Greek.  It  is  precisely  the  same  diversity 
which  occurs  in  Latin  and  mathematics.  Harvard  bases  its 
tests  exclusively  on  selections  from  texts  that  are  not  usually 
read  in  the  schools.  Three  of  the  four  short  passages  in  prose 
set  by  Yale  have  been  previously  read  by  the  student,  and  the 
same  ratio  holds  in  poetry.  Pennsylvania  stands  between 
Harvard  and  Yale  in  basing  about  two-thirds  of  its  examina- 
tion upon  passages  supposed  to  be  new  to  the  student.  Prince- 
ton is  the  antipodes  of  Harvard  in  requiring  only  the  repro- 
duction of  passages  previously  read  in  school.     The  Board, 
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of  course,  has  no  requirements,  but  sets  the  usual  examina- 
tions on  the  first  four  books  of  the  Anabasis,  the  first  three 
books  of  the  Iliad,  and  a  passage  for  translation  at  sight 
from  the  Seventh  Book  of  the  Anabasis.  Tests  are  also  pro- 
vided on  the  Sixth,  Seventh,  and  Eighth  Books  of  the  Iliad, 
and  the  Seventh  Book  of  Herodotus. 

By  contrasting  Harvard  and  Princeton  with  respect  to  their 
means  of  testing  a  student's  preparedness  to  translate  Greek, 
the  truth  of  the  contention  that  the  schools  are  effectively  ham- 
pered by  the  diversity   in  the  quality  or  nature  of  college 
entrance  requirements    is  clearly  confirmed.     Princeton  ex- 
pects the  candidate  to  translate  eighteen  lines  of  the  Anabasis, 
and  to  answer  thirteen  questions  on  the  text  in  thirty  minutes. 
Harvard  requires  the  student  to  render  into  "  clear  and  idio- 
matic English  "  twenty  lines  from  the  Hellenica  that  he  has 
never  seen,  in  ninety  minutes.     Princeton  demands  the  trans- 
lation of  twenty-six  verses  from  the  Iliad,  and  the  answers  to 
twelve  questions  on  the  text  in  thirty  minutes.     Harvard's 
advanced  Greek  paper  includes  a  "  close  "  translation  of  eleven 
lines  from  Plutarch  and  twenty-five  verses  from  the  Odyssey 
with  six  questions  on  the  text,  the  time  allotment  being  two 
hours,  during  which  the  candidate  is  invited,  but  not  required, 
to  translate  also  a  passage  of  sixty-six  words  from  English 
into  Greek.     Unfortunate  is  the  school  that  attempts  in  the 
same  class  to  prepare  pupils  for  both  universities.    Boys  cannot 
be  well  trained  for  the  half-hour  tests  at  Princeton  without 
systematic,  thoro,  and  repeated  reviews.     The  Harvard  de- 
mand for  the  translation  of  comparatively  difficult  passages  at 
sight  can  be  met  successfully  only  by  those  who,  slighting  the 
reviews,  give  their  time  and  effort  to  the  rapid  reading  of  a 
large  extent  of  prose  and  poetry.     It  is  any  wonder  that  so 
many  boys  fail  at  the  entrance  examinations  ? 

The  most  striking  and  fundamental  difference  in  the  Latin 
papers  which  have  been  reviewed  is  that  shown  in  the  varying 
emphasis  given  to  the  ability  of  the  candidate  to  use  rather 
than  to  reproduce  his  knowledge.  This  principle  is  not  so 
pronounced  in  the  grammar  papers  as  in  the  passages  set  for 
translation,  but  even  there  it  is  traceable.     At  Harvard  and 
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Yale  no  formal  statement  of  grammatical  principles  and  no 
illustrations  are  required,  but  the  entire  examination  is  based 
closely  on  a  passage  of  text  given.  The  passage,  to  be  sure, 
is  a  review  one,  but  this  is  offset  by  the  fact  that  the  questions 
upon  it  are  of  frequent  application.  It  is  evident  that  what  is 
gained  in  concreteness  by  this  method  is,  in  a  grammar  paper, 
lost  to  range  and  variety.  For  example,  the  grammar  paper 
•of  Princeton,  which  is  not  confined  to  any  text,  and  may  be 
regarded  as  the  most  conspicuous  example  of  the  abstract  and 
reproductive  type,  calls  for  the  writing  of  about  190  forms, 
as  opposed  to  about  1 20  of  Harvard  and  Yale,  and  deals  with 
eighteen  different  principles  of  syntax,  while  the  Harvard 
paper  deals  with  only  ten  and  the  Yale  paper,  eleven. 

Nor  ought  the  paper  furnished  by  the  Board  to  be  regarded 
as  a  necessary  exception  to  the  statement  that  greater  freedom 
and  diversity  are  possible  when  the  questions  are  not  limited 
to  a  paragraph  selected  from  the  text,  for,  after  making  all 
fair  allowance  for  the  little  time  given  to  the  grammar  test, 
the  Board  questions  are  still  inferior  in  scope,  and  also  in 
definiteness,  to  those  of  Princeton,  or  even  of  Harvard  and 
Yale.  This  inferiority  will  be  evident,  we  believe,  by  compar- 
ing relatively  the  questions  on  constructions  and  verb  forms. 
Princeton  asks  for  twenty-six  isolated  forms  of  five  representa- 
tive verbs,  whereas  the  Board  asks  for  twenty-four  forms  of 
one  verb,  all  of  which  are  to  follow  the  order  of  conjugation  in 
the  subjunctive,  active.  Princeton  calls  for  the  principal  parts 
•of  five  verbs  of  common  occurrence,  representing  different 
types;  the  Board,  for  the  principal  parts  of  paro,  pareo,  pario. 
Princeton  asks  what  cases  follow  special,  given  verbs;  the 
Board,  what  special  verbs  are  followed  by  a  given  construc- 
tion. 

But  along  with  this  comparison,  which  we  think  cannot  fail 
to  be  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Board  paper,  it  should  be  said 
that  the  grammar  questions  of  1902  were  of  a  different  and, 
in  the  main,  excellent  character.  Nor  can  we  see  why  such  a 
paper  as  this  does  not  meet,  in  all  essential  elements,  the  re- 
quirements of  any  of  the  four  institutions  whose  entrance 
•examinations  we  are  considering. 
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It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  results  of  the  examinations 
in  Latin  grammar  given  by  the  Board  in  the  three  years  since 
it  was  established.  The  percentage  of  candidates  which  re- 
ceived a  rating  of  sixty  or  above  in  1902  was  59.6.  In  1903 
this  percentage  went  down  to  28.1.  In  1901,  when  the  method 
of  the  examination  was  very  similar  to  the  one  given  last 
June,  only  thirty-nine  per  cent,  received  a  mark  of  sixty  or 
above.  There  must  be  something  radically  wrong  in  the 
schools  or  in  the  examination  when  less  than  forty  per  cent, 
can  pass  the  test  in  Latin  grammar. 

In  this  connection  we  venture  the  opinion  that  in  asking 
for  full  declensions  and  conjugations  rather  than  for  isolated 
forms,  the  colleges  are  confounding  means  and  ends.  To  ask 
for  blocks  of  paradigms  can  hardly  be  justified  as  a  means  of 
instruction  after  the  first  year's  study  of  Latin  or  Greek ;  much 
less  is  it  entitled  to  respect  as  a  scientific  method  of  testing  a 
student's  power  to  recognize  the  form  and  significance  of  ter- 
minations in  a  highly  inflected  language. 

In  the  paper  on  Latin  composition  set  by  Harvard  there  is. 
again  observed  the  tendency  to  test  the  ability  of  the  student 
to  deal  with  comparatively  new  situations.  Altho  the  passage 
given  is  based  upon  an  oration  of  Cicero  sometimes  read  in 
preparation  for  the  examinations,  yet  the  structure  and  style 
of  the  original  have  been  so  changed  and  the  vocabulary  is  so 
general  that,  if  the  candidate  has  read  no  Cicero,  but  an  equiva- 
lent amount  of  Caesar  and  Nepos,  he  may  still  be  expected  to 
meet  the  test  successfully.  In  this  part  of  the  examination 
Yale  turns  aside  from  the  theory  followed  by  Harvard  and 
asks  the  candidate  to  put  into  Latin  a  passage  of  connected 
English  prose  consisting  of  155  words,  which  conforms  closely 
to  a  passage  of  prescribed  text,  in  thirty  minutes.  Princeton, 
both  in  its  elementary  paper  and  in  the  one  for  advanced  stand- 
ing, consistently  adheres  to  its  belief  in  reproductive  work, 
and  the  English  follows  closely  portions  from  Caesar  and 
Cicero  prescribed.  The  papers  set  by  Pennsylvania  belong 
rather  to  the  type  represented  by  the  Harvard  examination.  It 
is  difficult  to  classify  the  composition  papers  of  the  Board,  for 
in  scope  and  variety  of  structure  they  resemble  the  Princeton 
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and  Yale  tests,  but  the  allotment  of  time  is  so  much  more  gen- 
erous than  that  of  Yale  that  it  seems  to  make  frequent  reviews 
unnecessary. 

A  most  remarkable  and  radical  disagreement  was  noted  in 
comparing  the  passages  set  by  the  several  colleges  to  test  the 
candidate's  power  to  translate  Greek.  This  difference  in  aim 
and  method  is  equally  pronounced  in  Latin.  In  restricting  the 
examination  to  a  test  of  the  student's  power  to  apply  his  knowl- 
edge in  the  translation  of  selections  from  texts  that  he  has 
never  seen,  Harvard  is  the  most  insistent,  all  the  passages  for 
translation  being  taken  from  prescribed  Latin  authors,  but 
from  books  presumably  unfamiliar  to  the  pupil.  On  the  con- 
trary Princeton  tests  the  student's  proficiency  only  upon  text 
prescribed  in  the  definition  of  requirements  and  read  in  the 
preparatory  school.  It  is  worthy  of  special  note  that  Penn- 
sylvania stands  alone  in  requiring,  under  each  author,  the 
translation  of  passages  both  from  books  prescribed  and  from 
books  not  prescribed,  altho  the  selections  are  rather  short,  and 
less  difficult  than  those  of  Harvard.  In  the  examinations  at 
Yale,  the  passages  from  Ovid,  Caesar,  and  Nepos  are  sup- 
posedly new  to  the  candidate,  while  those  from  Cicero  and 
Virgil  are  from  prescribed  portions  of  the  works  of  these 
authors.  The  Board  follows  the  lead  of  Princeton  in  the  fact 
that  the  selections  for  translation  are  all  taken  from  portions 
of  books  assigned  for  preparatory  work  with  the  exception  of 
a  single  paper  on  translation  at  sight,  the  authors  of  io/y> 
being  Valleius  Paterculus  and  Apuleius. 

In  discussing  the  Greek  papers  reference  was  made  to  the 
embarrassment  which  the  schools  suffer  from  the  fact  that  the 
colleges  do  not  agree  in  the  kind  of  examination  to  be  set  to 
test  the  candidate's  proficiency  in  translation,  and  that  this 
divergency  in  the  character  of  the  test  necessitates  a  different 
kind  of  training  and  instruction  in  preparation  for  the  exami- 
nation. Additional  and  confirmatory  evidence  of  the  same 
character  is  found  in  the  Latin  papers.  In  the  Greek  we  com- 
pared Harvard  and  Princeton  because  they  seemed  to  stand 
for  distinct  types.  A  comparison  between  these  two  cannot 
well  be  made  in  Latin,  because  the  time  allowance  is  not  indi- 
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cated  on  the  Princeton  papers.  We  may,  however,  institute  a 
comparison  between  the  examination  for  "  advanced  Latin  " 
at  Harvard,  and  the  papers  set  in  Cicero  and  Virgil  at  Yale. 
The  former  illustrates  straight  sight  work,  the  latter  is  wholly 
reproductive. 

Harvard  requires  the  close  translation  of  sixteen  lines  from 
the  ninth  Philippic  with  two  historical  and  two  syntactical 
questions,  the  rendering  into  clear  and  idiomatic  English  of 
fourteen  lines  from  the  Ninth  Book  of  the  ^Lneid  followed  by 
two  questions  on  the  text  and  a  metrical  scheme  for  two 
verses,  and  the  converting  into  Latin  of  a  piece  of  connected 
English  prose  consisting  of  eighty  words.  The  time  for  all 
this  sight  work  is  two  hours,  too  brief  a  period  for  a  student 
of  average  capacity  unless  he  has  had  prolonged  and  skillful 
training,  looking  towards  an  examination  of  precisely  this 
type. 

Yale,  on  the  contrary,  calls  for  the  translation  of  from 
twenty-seven  to  twenty-nine  lines  of  review  text  taken  from 
three  different  orations  of  Cicero,  together  with  the  answers 
to  three  historical  questions  on  two  of  the  passages,  in  forty- 
five  minutes.  In  the  Virgil  test,  the  candidate  is  required  to 
translate  twenty-seven  verses  of  review  from  three  different 
books,  to  copy  and  scan  five  more  verses,  to  give  rules  for  the 
quantity  of  eight  syllables,  and  to  answer  ten  questions  sug- 
gested by  the  passages  set  and  three  more  connected  with 
Latin  literature — all  this  in  sixty  minutes.  It  is  perfectly  ap- 
parent, we  believe,  to  any  secondary  school-teacher  that  ade- 
quate preparation  for  tests  of  this  nature  and  length  in  the 
time  thus  allotted  involves  an  amount  of  time  and  a  degree  of 
emphasis  upon  review  work  that  cannot  be  justified  in  a 
rational  scheme  of  education. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  comment  further  on  this  antithe- 
tical array  of  facts.  A  teacher  in  the  public  high  school,  who 
has  had  some  of  the  boys  in  his  class  preparing  for  Harvard 
and  others  for  Princeton  or  Yale,  knows  what  they  mean. 
What  course  shall  such  a  teacher  pursue?  Shall  he  adapt  his 
instruction  to  meet  the  Princeton  tests?  If  so,  he  will  have 
his  class  read  the  prescribed  text  and  then  spend  the  balance  of 
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his  time  in  systematic,  painstaking  reviews.  If  he  decides  to 
aim  at  the  Harvard  ideal,  he  will  review  by  advancing,  and, 
by  reading  much  more  than  the  prescribed  text,  will  strive 
to  develop  in  his  pupils  the  power  to  get  the  thought  from  a 
piece  of  Latin  or  Greek  that  they  have  never  seen.  It  may  be 
said  that  the  latter  scheme  differs  from  the  former  only  as  a 
whole  differs  from  a  part,  that  a  boy  prepared  for  Harvard  can 
meet  the  test  at  Princeton  or  Yale.  This  position  may  be 
tenable  for  private  schools  that  place  no  burdens  upon  their 
pupils  except  what  the  college  exacts,  and  for  public  secondary 
schools  that  have  a  five-year  curriculum.  It  cannot  be  true  .for 
the  average  high  school,  for  which  the  public  demands  a  well- 
balanced  course  of  study  that  includes  several  subjects  to  which 
the  college  gives  no  recognition.  It  cannot  be  true  for  these 
schools  because,  if  the  teacher  insists  upon  packing  his  pupils' 
minds  with  such  a  well-ordered  amount  of  grammatical,  rhe- 
torical, literary,  historical,  and  mythological  knowledge  as 
Princeton  seemingly  believes  to  be  essential,  there  is  inadequate 
time  left  for  training  their  power  to  apply  their  knowledge 
rapidly  and  accurately  in  rendering  into  good  English,  pas- 
sages of  Latin  and  Greek  that  they  have  never  seen.  There  is 
no  intention  in  this  discussion  to  compare  these  two  ideals. 
They  cannot  be  compared.  They  are  supplemental.  Sound 
scholarship  requires  a  large  body  of  accurate  and  systematic 
knowledge,  and  equally  the  power  to  use  that  knowledge  effec- 
tively. In  a  five-year  course  both  ideals  can  be  realized  to  the 
extent  required  for  success  in  passing  at  Princeton  or  Harvard, 
but  not  in  such  a  four-year  curriculum  as  is  prescribed  for  the 
average  public  high  school,  where  so  much  of  the  pupil's  time 
is  given  to  subjects  that  do  not  contribute  directly  towards 
college  preparation.  Harvard  provides  a  way  of  escape  for 
the  high  schools,  by  allowing  two-thirds  credit  to  candidates 
who  offer  only  elementary  Latin  or  Greek.  But  this  is  a 
makeshift,  and  discourages  the  study  of  the  classics  in  secon- 
dary schools.  There  ought  to  be  a  solution  of  the  difficulty,  so 
that  boys  in  high  schools  may  continue  the  study  of  Latin  and 
Greek  to  the  end  of  the  course,  and  receive  adequate  credit  for 
their  work.  The  public  high  schools  can  undertake  to  carry  out 
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the  minimum  entrance  requirements  outlined  in  the  Report  of 
the  Committee  on  College  Entrance  requirements  of  July,  1899 ; 
the  strongest  of  them  can  even  adopt  the  "  standard  four-year 
course,"  laid  down  in  the  same  report;  but  it  is  unreasonable 
to  expect  them  to  prepare  students  for  entrance  examinations 
so  widely  divergent  as  those  of  Harvard  and  Princeton.  May 
not  the  colleges  fairly  be  expected  to  remedy  this  by  devising 
a  type  of  examinations  whereby  both  extremes  may  be  avoided, 
and  the  schools  encouraged  to  develop  in  their  pupils  not  only 
a  considerable  body  of  precise  knowledge,  but  also  a  respec- 
table degree  of  ability  to  co-ordinate  this  knowledge  in  new 
combinations,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  imagination,  reason, 
and  judgment?  If  the  theory  laid  down  above  is  true,  that 
the  apparently  divergent  aims  of  Harvard  and  Princeton  in 
reality  supplement  and  do  not  exclude  each  other  in  a  well- 
ordered  education,  is  it  not  true  that  such  a  readjustment 
would  eventuate  in  promoting  the  interests  of  classical  scholar- 
ship both  in  the  schools  and  in  the  colleges  ? 

It  is  difficult  to  measure  the  perplexities  that  confront  the 
colleges  in  constructing  examination  papers  in  physics.  La- 
boratories in  which  pupils  individually  perform  a  selected 
series  of  experiments  have  not  been  established  many  years, 
even  in  the  strongest  and  most  progressive  schools,  while  in 
many  of  the  weaker  and  less  favored  ones,  the  work  is  still 
based  largely  upon  the  text-book,  supplemented  in  some  cases 
by  experiments  done  by  the  teacher  before  the  class.  Further- 
more, there  is  still  great  diversity  in  the  character  of  the 
experiments  comprised  in  the  laboratory  courses.  Harvard 
has  taken  the  lead  in  prescribing  a  definite  set  of  sixty-one 
experiments  in  physics,  forty-nine  of  which  involve  approxi- 
mate accuracy  in  weighing  or  measuring.  In  conformity  with 
this  requirement  the  June  examination  comprises  ten  ques- 
tions, six  of  which  are  problems,  two,  descriptions  of  ma- 
chines, and  two  relate  to  solar  spectra  and  static  induction. 
The  test  set  at  Princeton  in  physics  comprises  two  parts,  the 
first  of  which  may  be  omitted  by  candidates  presenting  labora- 
tory notebooks.  The  second  part  is  made  up  of  six  questions, 
all  of  which  are  mathematical  problems.     Pennsylvania  and 
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Yale  (Sheffield)  represent  the  other  extreme,  and  call  mainly 
for  definitions  and  descriptions  which  can  be  given  without 
close  thinking  by  candidates  whose  instruction  has  been  based 
exclusively  on  the  text-book.  The  Board,  avoiding  both  ex- 
tremes, has  devised  an  examination  that  is  almost  ideal.  Com- 
prehensiveness is  attained  by  requiring  the  candidate  to  answer 
one  from  each  of  six  groups  of  questions.  Laboratory  experi- 
ence is  assured  by  the  presentation  of  a  notebook,  for  which  a 
maximum  of  forty  credits  is  allowed.  Training  in  exact  work 
is  effected  by  making  six  of  the  twelve  questions  quantitative, 
and  interest  in  the  subject  is  sustained  by  calling  for  descrip- 
tions of  methods  and  processes  and  explanations  of  noticeable 
phenomena. 

It  is  an  open  question  whether  the  distinctively  quantitative 
character  of  the  Harvard  and  Princeton  tests  is  warrantable. 
That  they  insure  a  higher  degree  of  training  cannot  be  denied; 
but  that  the  general  introduction  of  quantitative  and  the  dis- 
placement of  qualitative  experimentation  in  the  schools  have 
been  attended  by  some  untoward  consequences  is  also  beyond 
doubt.  The  cost  of  instruction  has  been  increased  by  the 
necessary  reduction  in  the  size  of  classes,  the  percentage  of 
submerged  pupils  has  been  enlarged,  and  the  former  enthu- 
siastic interest  in  the  study  of  physics  has  been  seriously  les- 
sened. 

The  foregoing  comparison  of  the  five  sets  of  entrance  ex- 
amination papers  that  have  been  cursorily  reviewed  is  by  no 
means  exhaustive.  It  is  sufficiently  complete,  however,  to 
demonstrate  the  fact  that  a  serious  attempt  is  making  in  this 
country  to  evolve  a  scientific  method  of  examinations  that 
shall  test  the  instruction  and  training  of  the  candidates  for 
admission  to  college,  with  substantial  accuracy,  without 
cramping  the  schools  or  blighting  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
teachers.  That  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  has 
made  invaluable  contributions  towards  the  accomplishment 
of  this  end  cannot  be  doubted. 

Since  entrance  examinations  are,  and  ought  to  be,  a  source 
of  inspiration  and  guidance  to  the  schools,  and  the  best  avail- 
able means  of  insuring  thoro  training  and  sound  scholarship  in 
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an  aggregation  of  schools  where  there  is  no  system,  it  is  an 
occasion  of  great  regret  that  two  such  influential  institutions  as- 
Yale  and  Harvard  do  not  see  their  way  clear  to  co-operate  with 
the  Board  in  the  effort  to  devise  a  scientific  and  liberal  scheme 
of  examinations  that  will  tend  to  uplift  and  strengthen  the 
secondary  schools. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  express  my  obligations  to  the  heads- 
of  departments  in  the  Morris  High  School  for  valuable  assist- 
ance in  the  preparation  of  this  paper. 

Edward  J.  Goodwin 

The  Morris  High  School, 
New  York  City 


Ill 

EMERSON'S  INFLUENCE  IN  EDUCATION1 

The  celebrations  which  have  just  been  held  in  honor  of 
Emerson  have  led  us  to  think  of  his  services  to  the  cause  of 
education  thruout  the  English-speaking  world.  Upon  educa- 
tional ideals  in  America  his  influence  has  been  penetrating  and 
pervasive.  It  has  been  a  solvent,  but  also  an  inspiration.  This 
double  quality  was  the  secret  of  its  power.  Emerson  com- 
bined with  his  fearless  abandonment  of  many  of  the  cold  doc- 
trines a  profound  belief  in  the  spiritual  forces  which  manifest 
themselves  in  national  and  individual  life.  In  all  that  he  wrote 
there  was  a  reality  which  deeply  moves  many  readers.  His 
work  has  the  beauty  of  truthfulness.  As  Clarendon  said  of 
Falkland,  "  he  was  so  severe  an  advocate  of  truth  that  he  could 
as  easily  have  given  himself  leave  to  steal  as  to  dissemble." 
But  it  is  not  on  everyone  that  Emerson's  influence  gains  its 
hold.  Some  words  in  which  he  described  Plato's  attitude 
towards  his  hearers  apply  to  his  own  work : 

I  have  no  system.  I  cannot  be  answerable  for  you.  You  will  be  what 
you  must.  If  there  is  love  between  us,  our  intercourse  will  be  profitable  ; 
if  not,  your  time  is  lost  and  you  will  only  annoy  me.  I  shall  seem  to  you 
stupid,  and  the  reputation  I  have  false.  Quite  above  us,  beyond  the  will  of 
you  or  me,  is  this  secret  affinity  or  repulsion  laid.  All  my  good  is  magnetic 
and  I  educate,  not  by  lessons,  but  by  going  about  my  business. 

Emerson,  however,  has  had  extraordinary  influence  on  some 
of  the  men  who  have  been  leaders  in  the  new  movement  in 
American  education.  The  elective  system  of  studies,  which 
under  President  Eliot's  authority  has  worked  so  great  a  change 
in  the  programs  of  American  universities  and  secondary 
schools,  is  a  practical  outcome  of  Emerson's  teaching.  And 
this  characteristically  American  theory  of  school  curriculums 
is  beginning  to  prevail  in  Europe  as  well.  It  is  a  disintegrat- 
ing force.    It  breaks  up  the  solid  masses  of  the  traditional  cur- 

'  Reprinted,  by  permission,  from  the  London  Journal  of  Education. 
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riculums  of  the  Old  World  just  as  the  Atlantic  waves  break 
up  the  rocks  on  the  west  coast  of  Shetland.  It  challenges  the 
old  conception  of  "  general  culture  "  which  has  had  so  power- 
ful an  influence  on  the  plan  of  studies  in  the  secondary  schools 
of  Germany.  It  asserts  the  claims  of  new  forms  of  culture,  of 
hand-work  as  well  as  head-work.  It  assails  the  privilege  of 
classical  education  as  we  know  it  in  our  English  public  schools 
and  as  it  has  been  known  in  the  most  famous  secondary  schools 
of  France.  It  takes  as  the  unit  of  organization  a  particular 
study  like  Latin  or  algebra,  instead  of  a  traditional  combi- 
nation of  studies.  It  aims  at  offering  such  a  variety  of  possible 
groups  of  subjects  of  instruction  as  to  meet  the  different 
intellectual  needs  of  different  types  of  ability  not  less  than  the 
different  practical  requirements  of  different  callings.  Its 
strength  lies  in  its  faculty  of  swift  readjustment  to  changing 
demands,  and  in  its  power  to  meet  a  bewildering  variety  of 
needs.  Its  weakness  lies  in  its  lack  of  the  steadying  force  of 
an  authoritative  discipline,  and  in  its  preferring  liveliness  and 
brisk  variety  to  steady-going  thoroness  on  conservative  lines. 
But  the  hour  has  struck  for  change.  The  American  influences 
are  penetrating  every  year  more  deeply  into  the  heart  of 
European  education.  And,  wherever  they  penetrate,  they 
remind  us  of  Emerson. 

He  came  at  a  time  when  the  Calvinism  which  had  annealed 
the  character  of  New  England  had  lost  its  intellectual  appo- 
siteness.  Every  great  system  of  doctrine  builds  up  and  but- 
tresses itself  with  an  appropriate  system  of  education,  and 
particularly  of  secondary  and  higher  education.  The  Cal- 
vinism of  New  England  had  its  own  institutions  of  culture. 
But  their  ideals  of  learning,  and  consequently  their  methods 
of  instruction,  had  begun  to  flag  in  consequence  of  the  decay 
of  the  philosophical  system  which  had  been  the  cause  of  their 
existence  and  the  real  source  of  their  power.  Emerson  was 
one  of  those  who  proclaimed  America's  need  for  a  new  educa- 
tional ideal.  Classical  culture  had  never  really  flourished 
beyond  the  Atlantic.  The  revival  of  Greek  ideals  of  life  and 
learning,  which  played  so  great  a  part  in  the  making  of  modern 
Germany,  found  no  counterpart  in  the  great  movement  for 
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reform  in  American  education.  Emerson  had  "  the  prophe- 
sying heart,"  and  foretold  the  great  change  which  was  coming 
over  men's  ideas  about  culture. 

We  are  students  of  words  [he  wrote  in  1844]  ;  we  cannot  use  our  hands 
or  our  legs  or  our  eyes  or  our  arms.  .  .  The  lessons  of  science  should  be 
experimental.  .  .  Once  (say  two  centuries  ago)  Latin  and  Greek  had  a 
strict  relation  to  all  the  science  and  culture  there  was  in  Europe,  and  the 
mathematics  had  a  momentary  importance  at  some  era  of  activity  in  physi- 
cal science.  These  things  became  stereotyped  as  education,  as  the  manner 
of  men  is.  But  the  Good  Spirit  never  cared  for  the  colleges,  and,  tho  all 
men  and  boys  were  now  drilled  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  mathematics,  it  had 
quite  left  these  shells  high  and  dry  on  the  beach.  .  .  But  in  a  hundred 
high  schools  and  colleges  this  warfare  against  common  sense  goes  on. 
Four,  or  six,  or  ten  years  the  pupil  is  parsing  Greek  and  Latin,  and  as  soon 
as  he  leaves  the  university  he  shuts  those  books  for  the  last  time.  Some 
thousands  of  young  men  are  graduated  at  our  colleges  in  this  country 
every  year,  and  the  persons  who  at  forty  years  still  read  Greek  can  all  be 
counted  on  your  hand.  I  never  met  with  ten.  Four  or  five  persons  I  have 
met  who  read  Plato.  Is  not  this  absurd,  that  the  whole  of  the  liberal  talent 
of  this  country  should  be  directed  in  its  best  years  on  studies  which  lead  to 
nothing? 

This  appeal  against  what  Emerson  called  "  the  wonderful 
drowsiness  of  usage  "  led,  in  due  time,  to  remarkable  changes. 
He  read  the  thoughts  of  his  fellow-countrymen  like  a  book, 
and  divined  their  new  purpose.  He  understood  their  "  wish 
to  cast  aside  the  superfluous  and  to  arrive  at  short  methods." 
Nothing  is  mote  typical  of  educational  effort  in  America 
to-day  than  the  desire  to  cut  away  all  the  non-essentials  and 
to  devise  a  course  of  instruction  and  training  which  shall 
combine  the  minimum  of  time  and  effort  with  the  maximum 
of  intellectual  efficiency  and  alertness. 

But  Calvinism  comprises  three  elements,  each  of  which  is 
essential  to  its  power.  These  are  faith,  democracy,  and  disci- 
pline. Emerson's  extraordinary  influence  was  due  to  the  fact 
that  tho  he  came  at  a  time  when  the  older  form  of  Calvin- 
istic  discipline  had  become  obsolete,  and  when  his  protests 
against  it  were  therefore  appropriate,  his  teaching  was  inspired 
by  an  intense  (tho,  according  to  older  standards,  an  unconven- 
tional) faith,  and  by  an  unflinching  belief  in  democracy.  And 
these  are  among  the  characteristics  of  American  education  as 
it  exists  to-day.     Secular  in  form,  it  is  inspired  by  religious 
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sentiment  of  a  sanguine  and  optimistic  kind.  From  top  to 
bottom  it  is  heartily  democratic;  and  it  lays  much  more  stress 
on  interest  than  on  discipline.  From  discipline,  as  discipline 
was  conceived  in  the  New  England  schools  under  the  old 
dispensation,  America  has  taken  a  long  holiday.  Emerson  was 
one  of  those  who  found  that  the  old  schoolmaster  was  dead 
and  that  the  doors  were  open,  and  who  proclaimed  the  fact 
that  the  time  for  the  holiday  had  come.  But  the  signs  multiply 
that  the  fathers  of  New  England  were  not  wrong  in  their 
belief  that  self-applied  discipline  of  a  stern  and  searching  kind 
is  a  necessary  safeguard  for  the  well-being  of  pure  democracy. 
The  discipline  which  they  had  set  up,  and  which  served  their 
purpose  for  generations,  had  indeed  become  obsolete.  It  was 
entangled  with  theories  and  with  institutions  which  were  out  of 
joint  with  the  new  knowledge  and  needs  of  the  time.  A  period 
of  liberating  criticism  and  of  destruction  of  old  forms  had  to 
come.  Emerson  helped  to  bring  it  on,  and  to  make  its  work 
thoro.  But  the  need  for  discipline,  as  well  in  education  as  in 
other  departments  of  the  national  life,  persisted.  Emerson  was 
so  far  the  child  of  his  times  that  he  did  not  appreciate  the  depth 
and  the  permanence  of  this  need.  His  allusion  to  mathematics, 
which  I  have  quoted  above,  shows  how  little,  at  that  time,  he 
was  in  the  mood  to  appreciate  the  real  place  of  mathematical 
discipline  in  a  scientific  education.  His  system,  whether  we 
apply  it  to  education  or  to  the  other  problems  of  civic  life, 
fails  us  a  little  when  we  want  a  discipline  which  can  be 
effectively  imposed  on  those  who  are  unwilling  voluntarily  to 
discipline  themselves.  It  presupposes  as  normal  a  degree  of 
individual  energy  and  self-control  which  is  really  exceptional. 
It  slurs  over  the  difficulties  caused  by  the  fact  that  great 
numbers  of  people  misuse  freedom  and  need  the  upholding 
discipline  of  a  strict  public  opinion  and  of  social  control.  But 
when  we  have  said  this  we  have  said  the  worst  of  it.  Emerson 
is  all  the  better  when  taken  with  a  pinch  of  Calvin.  But  what 
in  his  teaching  is  good  for  all  times  and  for  all  seasons  is  its 
brave  hopefulness,  its  reliance  on  spiritual  instead  of  on 
material  forces,  its  frankness  and  sincerity  of  thought,  its  dis- 
like of  pretension,  its  belief  in  individuality  of  character,  its 
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insight  into  the  heroism  which  can  inspire  a  man  to  accomplish 
a  high  task  in  obscurity,  its  appeal  to  our  self-reliance,  its 
concern  for  character  rather  than  for  mere  agility  of  mind. 
All  these  things  are  of  great  moment  in  education,  and  large 
is  our  debt  to  Emerson  for  having  laid  such  stress  upon  them. 
Much  that  is  most  vigorous  in  the  educational  life  of  the 
English-speaking  peoples  at  the  present  time  is  Emersonian 
unawares. 

Insist  on  yourself;  never  imitate.  Your  own  gift  you  can  present  every 
moment  with  the  cumulative  effect  of  a  whole  life's  cultivation  ;  but  of  the 
adopted  talent  of  another  you  have  only  an  extemporaneous  half-posses- 
sion. .  .  Our  spontaneous  action  is  always  the  best.  .  .  If  we  consider 
what  persons  have  stimulated  and  profited  by  us,  we  shall  perceive  the 
superiority  of  the  spontaneous  or  intuitive  principle  over  the  arithmetical  or 
logical.  The  first  contains  the  second,  but  virtual  and  latent.  .  .  All  our 
progress  is  an  unfolding  like  the  vegetable  bud.  You  first  have  an  instinct, 
then  an  opinion,  then  a  knowledge,  as  the  plant  has  root,  bud,  and  fruit. 
Trust  the  instinct  to  the  end,  tho  you  can  render  no  reason.  It  is  vain  to 
hurry  it.  By  trusting  to  the  end,  it  shall  ripen  into  truth,  and  you  shall 
know  why  you  believe. 

Who  has  more  clearly  declared  than  Emerson,  in  these  words, 
the  secrecy  and  the  slowness  of  all  true  development  of  thought 
and  character  ?  Yet  does  he  not  overstep  the  line  of  prudence 
when  he  disparages  the  value  of  traditional  courses  of  train- 
ing? Does  he  not  underrate  their  use  in  teaching  us  accuracy, 
in  giving  us  an  idea  of  standard,  in  pricking  the  bubble  of  our 
vanity,  in  curbing  our  desultoriness,  and  in  reminding  us  of 
what  our  elders  and  our  contemporaries  expect  of  us  and  will 
value  in  us,  as  distinct  from  what  we  ourselves  think  that  they 
ought  to  expect  of  us  and  ought  to  value?  Man  may  be  the 
measure  of  all  things,  but  each  individual  man  is  not  neces- 
sarily the  best  measure  of  what  his  world  wants  from  him. 
But  Emerson,  like  all  great  writers,  is  bravely  inconsistent, 
and  recognizes  the  two  faces  of  every  truth.  Thus,  he  says 
in  another  essay: 

Under  the  oldest,  moldiest  conventions,  a  man  of  native  force  prospers 
just  as  well  as  in  the  newest  world,  and  that  by  skill  of  handling  and  treat- 
ment. He  can  take  hold  anywhere.  .  .  I  settle  myself  ever  the  firmer  in 
the  creed  that  we  should  do  broad  justice  where  we  are,  by  whomsoever  we 
deal  with,  accepting  our  actual  companions  and  circumstances,  however 
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humble  or  odious,  as  the  mystic  officials  to  whom  the  universe  has  dele- 
gated its  whole  pleasure  for  us. 

Here  Emerson  the  individualist  pays  homage  to  the  doctrine 
which  it  was  his  life's  duty  to  defy.  Yet  do  we  not  like  him 
the  better  for  admitting  the  truth  of  both  sides? 

Emerson  despised  that  kind  of  culture  which  "  ends  in  head- 
ache." He  scorned  that  kind  of  scholar  who  is  "  reckless  of 
physical  laws,  self-indulgent,  becomes  presently  unfortunate, 
querulous — a  thorn  to  himself  and  to  others;  yesterday  radiant 
with  the  light  of  an  ideal  world  in  which  he  lives,  the  first  of 
men,  and  now  oppressed  by  want  and  by  sickness,  for  which  he 
must  thank  himself."  To  whatever  else  education  may  lead, 
let  us,  he  would  say,  not  applaud  it  when  it  leads  to  "  the 
tragedy  of  imprudent  genius  struggling  for  years  with  paltry 
pecuniary  difficulties,  at  last  sinking — chilled,  exhausted,  and 
fruitless — like  a  giant  slaughtered  by  pins."  He  would  have 
the  schools  set  before  them  a  virile  pattern — the  example  of 
men  who  wrought  at  their  task,  whatever  it  was,  with  all  their 
power.  "  I  admire  men  of  all  classes — those  who  stand  for 
facts  and  for  thoughts.  I  like  rough  and  smooth."  But  the 
highest  tasks  are  spiritual  tasks. 

The  day  never  shines  in  which  the  element  of  heroism  may  not  work. 
The  circumstances  of  man,  we  say,  are  historically  somewhat  better  in  this 
country  [America]  and  at  this  hour  than  perhaps  ever  before.  More  free- 
dom exists  for  culture.  It  will  not  now  run  against  an  ax  at  the  first  step 
out  of  the  beaten  track  of  opinion.  But  whoso  is  heroic  will  always  find 
crises  to  try  his  edge.  .  .  The  unremitting  retention  of  simple  and  high 
sentiments  in  obscure  duties  is  hardening  the  character  to  that  temper 
which  will  work  with  honor,  if  need  be,  in  the  tumult  or  on  the  scaffold. 
Whatever  outrages  have  happened  to  men  may  befall  a  man  again  ;  and 
very  easily  in  a  republic,  if  there  appear  any  signs  of  a  decay  of  religion. 

Into  English  education  Emerson's  influence  has  come  in  two 
waves.  The  first  broke  on  us  about  forty  years  ago.  It  was 
one  of  the  causes  which  led  up  to  Mr.  Forster's  Elementary 
Education  Act  of  1870.  No  one  can  read  the  newspapers  and 
magazines  of  the  critical  years  before  1870  without  being 
struck  by  the  importance  attached  by  educational  reformers  in 
Great  Britain  to  the  example  and  experience  of  New  England. 
Those  of  our  educational  leaders  who  had  faith  in  democracy, 
and  therefore  wanted  to  give  it  the  best  educational  oppor- 
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tunities  (as  contrasted  with  those  other  guides,  like  Mr.  Lowe, 
who  had  unfaith  in  democracy,  and  therefore  wanted  to  make 
the  best  of  a  bad  business  by  means  of  schools),  were  inspired, 
more  than  they  knew,  by  the  influence  of  Emerson.  The 
second  wave  of  Emerson's  influence  is  breaking  over  us  now. 
Our  minds  are  open  to  it  for  the  same  reasons  that  they  are 
open  to  the  influence  of  Wordsworth.  But  English  educa- 
tional ideals  are  being  influenced  at  the  present  time  not  so 
much  by  Emerson's  actual  writings  as  by  the  Emersonian 
tendencies  which  have  realized  themselves  in  American  school 
curriculums  and  in  the  American  belief  in  education.  Much 
that  Emerson  wrote  was  more  applicable  to  American  needs 
than  to  English.  For  good  or  for  evil,  we  English  (as  distinct 
from  so  many  of  our  Scotch  and  Welsh  neighbors)  have  not, 
as  a  rule,  taken  kindly  to  Calvinism.  In  one  sense,  we  have 
never  been  good  enough  to  rise  to  it ;  in  another,  we  have  never 
felt  ourselves  bad  enough  to  need  it. 

But  Emerson  had  much  to  say  which  we  greatly  needed  to 
hear.  He  believed  in  democracy,  and  most  Englishmen  believe 
in  it  far  too  little.  He  distrusted  the  conventional  and  external 
forms  of  rank  and  merit,  while  most  Englishmen  are  prone  to 
attach  too  much  importance  to  them.  But  he  most  appeals  to 
us  because  he  puts  into  words  which  glow  with  sincerity  that 
liking  for  individuality  of  character,  that  respect  for  men  who 
do  things  instead  of  merely  talking  about  them,  and  that 
mystical  belief  in  spiritual  forces,  which  we  cherish  at  heart, 
tho  we  are  often  sadly  untrue  to  our  real  convictions.  Emer- 
son was  an  American  to  his  heart's  core,  but  he  preached 
the  old  English  doctrine,  perhaps  with  special  emphasis  on 
those  points  which  he  thought  his  fellow-countrymen  might  be 
prone  to  forget.  And  his  writings,  alike  in  their  direct  and 
indirect  influence  on  the  educational  ideals  of  the  two  countries, 
have  done  not  a  little  to  make  England  and  New  England 
realize  how  much,  in  spite  of  their  differences,  it  means  to  have 
been  digged  out  of  the  same  pit. 

Michael  E.  Sadler 

London,  England 


IV 

SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATION:   THE   ST.    LOUIS 
METHOD 

The  problem  of  school  administration  is,  of  course,  closely 
allied  to  that  of  municipal  government.  The  conditions  which, 
in  the  large  cities,  make  it  difficult  to  handle  the  administrative 
and  financial  affairs  in  a  practical  and  honest  way,  affect  the 
affairs  of  the  schools.  There  is,  however,  this  exception, 
which  is  of  itself  charged  with  a  somewhat  damaging  admis- 
sion. It  is  generally  conceded  by  the  public  that  the  schools 
may,  with  advantage,  be  left  out  of  "  politics."  This  means 
that  the  moral  sentiment  of  the  community,  which  does  not 
much  condemn  the  misuse  of  public  office  for  political  purposes 
generally,  recognizes  to  some  extent  that  the  public-school 
system,  having  charge  of  the  interests  of  the  children  of  the 
community,  ought  not  to  be  contaminated  by  the  practices 
which  affect  other  municipal  concerns.  Because  of  this  senti- 
mental consideration,  it  is  perhaps  a  less  difficult  matter  to 
remove  the  schools  from  the  rule  of  the  spoils  system  than  to 
reform  municipal  concerns  generally. 

For  a  period  of  six  years  the  public  schools  of  St.  Louis  have 
been  intelligently  and  honestly  managed.  Since  the  city  con- 
tains a  population  of  six  hundred  thousand  people  or  more,  it 
is  affected,  like  other  cities  of  its  class,  by  the  selfish  and  cor- 
rupting influences  of  party  politics.  The  city  has  even  attained 
a  bad  eminence  of  late  years  thru  the  exposition  of  gross  muni- 
cipal corruption.  That  during  this  same  period  of  time  the 
school  administration  should  have  been  not  only  exempt  from 
the  evil  which  has  permeated  the  politics  of  the  city,  but  has 
attained  something  of  celebrity  thruout  the  United  States  for 
exceptional  merit,  requires  an  explanation,  which  it  is  the  object 
of  this  paper  to  furnish. 

For  some  years  prior  to  1897  the  school  affairs  of  St.  Louis 
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were  notoriously  corrupt,  and  in  the  hands  of  a  ring  of  con- 
tractors and  designing  politicians.  In  that  year  the  Legis- 
lature adopted  a  new  charter  or  law  governing  the  Board  of 
Education. 

School  administration  falls  within  the  executive  function 
of  government.  It  involves  little,  if  any,  legislative  duty. 
Certain  broad  questions  of  policy  have  no  doubt  from  time  to 
time  to  be  settled,  but  only  as  they  may  bear  practically  upon 
the  educational  results  to  be  attained.  The  work  of  the  con- 
trolling forces  is  much  more  closely  allied  to  that  of  a  military 
system  than  to  the  law-making  power.  The  practical  touch 
with  the  schools  must,  for  efficiency,  be  not  only  that  of 
individual  minds,  but  of  highly  trained  and  expert  intelligence. 
This  is  the  fundamental  necessity  of  good  schools.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  important  interests  of  the  people  involved  in 
the  care  of  their  children,  and  the  expenditure  of  immense 
public  funds,  makes  it  imperative  that  there  should  be  super- 
vision of  the  officers  intrusted  with  these  concerns,  and  reason- 
able checks  upon  their  absolute  liberty  in  administration. 

The  new  school  law  for  St.  Louis  was  taken,  in  its  scheme 
or  main  features,  from  the  draft  of  an  act  prepared  for  the 
City  of  New  York  by  the  Commission  appointed  by  the 
mayor  in  1892.  The  New  York  bill  failed  of  enactment  in 
the  form  submitted,  tho  a  reform  measure  was  passed.*  The 
proposed  legislation  was  taken  up  by  Missouri  and  made  effec- 
tive as  law  for  St.  Louis. 

The  fundamental  principle  of  the  St.  Louis  law  lies  in  the 
centralization  of  the  administrative  functions  in  expert  school 
officers,  while  the  supervisory  control  is  left  to  persons  elected 
by  the  people,  but  not  specially  qualified  in  the  various  depart- 
ments of  educational  work.  To  attain  the  efficiency  of  one 
man,  together  with  the  wisdom  of  a  larger  number,  not 
impairing  either  quality  by  the  intermingling  of  their  duties, 
is  the  new  element  of  discovery,  if  such  it  may  be  called,  in 
connection  with  this  law. 

The  important  points  of  the  law  will  be  taken  up  successively. 

1  A  much  better  plan  of  school  organization  was  incorporate  I  in  the  charter  of 
1901  and  is  now  in  operation  in  New  York.  —  Editor. 
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1.  The  Board  of  Education  consists  of  twelve  members, 
who  are  elected  by  the  people  at  large.  The  number  is  suffi- 
cient to  insure  deliberation  and  caution,  without  being  un- 
wieldy. A  large  number  is  objectionable,  because  of  its  simili- 
tude to  a  legislative  body,  which  a  school  board  is  not.  The 
district  or  ward  system  of  representation  was  one  of  the  worst 
evils  of  the  former  charter  and  was  abandoned. 

It  is  noticeable  that  the  school  boards  of  the  large  cities  of 
the  country  are  nearly  all  based  upon  the  theory  of  local  repre- 
sentation, and  in  consequence  involve  the  necessity  or  conveni- 
ence of  having  a  large  number  of  directors.  This  is  a  radical 
mistake,  and  an  illogical  application  of  the  theory  of  general 
government  to  school  interests.  A  city  is  an  entirety  for  all 
executive  purposes.  No  system  of  representation,  local  in 
character,  can  operate  successfully  unless  the  political  unit  is 
small  enough  to  be  locally  manageable.  The  ward  and 
borough  are  now  simply  devices  for  the  suppression  of  the 
popular  voice  at  the  dictation  of  bosses.  There  is  no  method 
of  elections,  easily  applicable,  intermediate  between  the  ballot 
at  large  and  precinct  representation.  The  necessity  of  large 
cities,  with  shifting  populations,  is  to  devise  a  basis  of  repre- 
sentation which  will  in  fact  determine  the  will  of  the  people. 
Until  such  is  found  the  election  at  large  is  the  safest  method. 

2.  By  his  oath  of  office  every  member  is  pledged  to  non- 
partisanship.  He  is  required  to  say  that  "  he  will  not  be  influ- 
enced, during  his  term  of  office,  by  any  consideration  except 
that  of  merit  and  fitness,  in  the  appointment  of  officers  and 
the  engagement  of  employees."  The  effect  of  this  provision 
has  been  most  beneficial  in  every  way.  It  is  an  expression  of 
the  moral  sense  of  the  community  that  the  schools  should  be 
free  from  politics.  To  this  no  one  objects  except  the  most 
extreme  party  workers  and  men  who  have  corrupt  designs. 
The  best  and  most  influential  of  the  party  managers  are  glad 
of  a  sufficient  reason  for  excluding  the  school  system  from  the 
party  machinery.  At  the  first  election  held  under  the  law 
(May,  1897)  eight  Republicans  and  four  Democrats  were 
elected.  By  general  consent  this  has  been  changed  so  that 
the  Board  is  equally  divided  between  the  parties.     At  each 
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of  the  succeeding  elections,  in  1899,  1901,  and  1903,  two 
Democrats  and  two  Republicans  were  nominated  by  the  respec- 
tive parties  and  chosen  without  substantial  opposition.  Of 
course,  this  practice  is  not  universally  pleasing  to  the  ward 
politicians,  but  it  receives  the  overwhelming  approval  of  the 
body  of  voters  at  large. 

The  oath  of  office  is  an  efficient  protection  to  the  well- 
disposed  member  of  the  Board.  It  helps  him  to  withstand 
pressure.  Other  facts  which  will  be  mentioned  hereafter 
materially  assist  in  this  respect.  But  an  honest  man  has  no 
excuse  for  yielding  to  religious  or  political  solicitation  or  to 
personal  considerations,  when  he  can  point  to  his  oath  of  office, 
controlling  him  to  the  contrary. 

3.  The  business  of  the  schools  is  divided  among  four  depart- 
ments, over  each  of  which  is  an  officer  appointed  by  the  Board. 
These  officers  are  known  as  "  Superintendent  of  Instruction," 
"  Commissioner  of  School  Buildings,"  "  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer," and  "  Auditor."  The  law  defines  the  qualifications, 
which  are  such  as  specially  fit  the  officers  for  their  respective 
duties.  Their  terms  of  office  are  fixed,  and  they  can  be 
removed  by  the  Board  only  upon  a  two-thirds  vote  and  for 
cause.  Immediately  upon  their  appointment  they  become  to 
a  great  extent  independent  of  the  Board  and  directly  respon- 
sible to  the  public.  The  Board  can  make  rules  which  pre- 
scribe to  some  degree  the  conduct  of  the  officers,  but  these  rules 
would  be  void  if  they  conflicted  with  or  limited  the  powers 
directly  intrusted  to  the  heads  of  the  departments.  It  is  the 
intent  of  the  law  that  the  officers  should  have  both  the  power 
and  the  responsibility  for  the  practical  administration  of  the 
schools.  Among  these  departments,  that  pertaining  to  the 
direct  educational  work  is  under  control  of  the  Superintendent 
of  Instruction.  All  appointments,  promotions,  and  transfers 
of  teachers  and  introduction  and  changes  of  text-books  and 
apparatus  are  required  to  be  made  only  upon  his  recommen- 
dation and  the  approval  of  the  Board.  He  has  the  super- 
vision, subject  to  the  control  of  the  Board,  of  the  course  of 
instruction,  discipline,  and  conduct  of  the  schools.  The  Board 
fixes  the  number  and  salaries  of  his  clerks,  but  the  power  of 
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appointment  and  removal  rests  solely  with  the  Superinten- 
dent. 

In  respect  of  the  appointment  of  teachers,  the  power  under 
the  law  resting  in  the  Superintendent,  there  is  only  that  of 
confirmation  or  rejection  in  the  Board.  All  nominations  for 
such  positions  are  made  by  the  Superintendent  of  Instruction. 
With  respect  to  all  leading  positions  in  the  instruction  corps 
and  the  principalships,  the  Superintendent  makes  his  selections 
from  such  material  as  may  be  anywhere  available,  resorting 
to  examinations,  where  such  may  be  effective  for  the  purpose. 
With  respect  to  the  main  body  of  the  teaching  force,  a  qualified 
list  of  graduates  of  the  normal  school  is  drawn  upon  by  the 
Superintendent,  strictly  in  the  order  of  time  and  merit.  The 
discharge  of  teachers  is  largely  governed  by  the  system  which 
requires  the  appointment  of  all  the  instruction  force  for  the 
period  of  one  year.  The  Superintendent  has  annually  before 
him  the  entire  corps  for  reappointment,  and  the  practical 
effect  of  a  discharge  can  be  accomplished  by  the  simple  process 
of  not  reappointing.  In  this  no  impelling  force  is  behind  the 
Superintendent.  If  he  declines  to  make,  an  appointment,  the 
matter  must  necessarily  end  with  his  action.  The  Board  has 
no  power  to  review  it.  Within  the  yearly  term  of  service  it 
lies  within  the  province  of  the  Superintendent  to  suspend,  and 
of  the  Board  to  expel,  a  teacher.  This  is  a  power  which,  of 
necessity,  is  to  be  rarely  used,  and  is  reserved  for  the  most 
serious  cases  of  moral  delinquency  or  inefficiency.  A  sug- 
gestion of  its  probable  use  results,  except  in  a  few  instances,  in 
the  voluntary  resignation  of  the  person  affected. 

4.  The   law   provides    that    the    Commissioner   of    School 
Buildings 

.  .  .  shall  be  charged  with  the  care  of  public-school  buildings  of  such  city, 
with  the  responsibility  for  the  ventilation,  warming,  sanitary  conditions, 
and  proper  repair  thereof.  He  shall  prepare,  or  cause  to  be  prepared,  all 
specifications  and  drawings  required,  and  shall  superintend  all  the  con- 
struction and  repair  of  all  such  buildings. 

Subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Education  as  to  the  number  and 
salaries,  the  Commissioner  of  School  Buildings  shall  have  power  to  appoint 
as  many  engineers,  janitors,  and  other  employees  and  agents  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  proper  performance  of  the  duties  of  his  department,  for 
whom  he  shall  be  responsible,  and  whom  he  shall  have  power  to  remove  ; 
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but  the  Board  of  Education  may  provide  for  a  competitive  examination  for 
the  positions  of  janitors  and  engineers  ;  and  when  such  provisions  shall 
have  been  made,  the  Commissioner  of  School  Buildings  may  be  required 
by  the  Board  to  appoint  janitors  and  engineers  from  the  list  obtained  by 
•uch  examination.  He  shall  appoint  such  assistants  and  deputies  as  may 
be  authorized  by  the  Board  of  Education,  whose  compensation  shall  be 
fixed  by  the  Board  ;  and  one  of  said  assistants  shall  be  a  trained  ami  edu- 
cated engineer,  qualified  to  design  and  construct  the  heating,  lighting, 
ventilating,  and  sanitary  machinery  and  apparatus  connected  with  the 
public-school  buildings.  Such  assistants  and  deputies  shall  be  subject  to 
removal  by  the  Commissioner  of  School  Buildings,  who  shall  be  responsible 
(or  the  proper  performance  of  their  duties. 

Pursuant  to  the  power  contained  in  the  quoted  Section,  the 
Board  has  established  rules  under  which  applicants  for  jani- 
tors' positions  are  examined  and  classified.  The  system,  altho 
not  ideal,  works  satisfactorily.  In  hard  times,  when  the 
number  of  applicants  is  large,  the  examinations  result  in  excel- 
lent lists,  and  good  men  will  wait  their  turn  for  appointment. 
In  prosperous  times,  however,  when  situations  can  be  easily 
obtained,  the  selective  process  is  not  wholly  a  success.  Fur- 
thermore, the  small  salaried  positions  are  more  constantly 
sought  as  political  rewards,  and  suspicion  is  easily  aroused 
that  the  appointments  are  the  result  of  favoritism.  Compared, 
however,  with  the  selection  of  janitors  by  the  Board  or  by  the 
Commissioner,  without  the  aid  of  the  examination  list,  it  is 
greatly  to  be  preferred. 

The  matter  of  repairs  upon  the  large  number  of  school 
buildings  is  often  a  source  of  trouble  and  corruption  in  school 
administration.  This  subject  falls  in  the  St.  Louis  system 
upon  the  Commissioner,  who  has  the  necessary  assistants 
under  him  to  attend  to  the  details.  Among  the  qualifications 
sought  in  janitors  is  the  mechanical  ability  to  perform  the 
work  of  small  repairs.  The  general  overhauling  of  the  schools 
is  done  under  contract  during  the  summer  months,  and  the 
repair  of  all  heating  and  ventilating  apparatus  is  performed 
under  the  supervision  of  a  competent  engineer.  The  sub- 
division of  the  schools  among  the  directors,  for  the  letting 
of  repair  work,  is  a  part  of  many  of  the  antiquated  systems  of 
school  government,  and  is  invariably  productive  of  the  worst 
results.     It  may  be  impossible  under  any  system  to  wholly 
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avoid  wastefulness  and  thieving  in  this  respect,  but  it  is 
believed  that  the  method  adopted  in  St.  Louis  eliminates  down- 
right dishonesty,  and  is  fairly  economical. 

5.  The  Secretary  and  Treasurer  and  the  Auditor  are  the 
fiscal  representatives  of  the  schools,  the  former  as  the  custodian 
of  the  funds  and  property,  and  the  latter  as  accountant.  While 
their  independence  of  the  Board  is  not  as  marked  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Superintendent  of  Instruction  and  Commissioner 
of  School  Buildings,  they  are  not  merely  agents  of  that  body. 
Their  duties  cannot  be  imposed  upon  other  persons,  tho  they 
can  be  regulated.  Under  the  law  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer 
is  required  to  "  see  that  no  liability  is  incurred  or  expenditure 
made  without  the  authority  of  law,  and  that  appropriations  are 
not  overdrawn." 

The  Auditor  also  has  the  direct  duty  under  the  law  to  audit 
only  such  indebtedness  and  accounts  as  have  been  properly 
incurred. 

These  two  officers  may  rightfully  obstruct  any  improper 
expenditures  and  are  therefore  responsible  to  the  public  for 
the  honesty  of  the  administration. 

6.  By  the  terms  of  the  law,  the  Board  may  adopt  by-laws 
or  rules  which  are  declared  to  be  binding  on  it  and  the  public, 
until  regularly  repealed.  Pursuant  to  this  power  and  in  con- 
formity with  the  spirit  of  the  act  generally,  the  Board  of 
Education  has  adopted  the  following  rules  governing  the  rela- 
tion of  members  and  of  the  committees  to  the  administrative 
offices: 

The  President  of  the  Board  shall,  upon  his  election,  assign  the  other 
members  of  the  Board  to  the  four  Department  Committees,  and  upon  each 
re-organization  of  the  Board  and  the  election  of  a  President,  the  assign- 
ment,of  members  to  these  Committees  shall  be  revised  and  re-arranged,  if 
deemed  advisable  by  the  President.  No  member  of  the  Board  shall  serve 
upon  more  than  one  Department  Committee,  except  by  reason  of  death, 
absence,  or  other  disability  of  a  member  of  the  Board,  or  the  insufficiency 
in  number  of  members  to  fill  all  the  Committees  otherwise. 

The  Department  Committees  shall  have  supervision  over  the  depart- 
ments of  public-school  work  to  which  their  titles  respectively  apply,  and  all 
of  the  administrative  business  of  the  schools  shall  be  subdivided  among 
such  departments. 

Each  Committee  shall  be  responsible  for  the  affairs  of  its  department, 
and  shall  see  that  the  administrative  officer  in  charge  of  the  department 
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fully  and  adequately  performs  the  duties  pertaining  to  the  same.  To  each 
Committee  shall  be  referred,  in  the  first  instance,  all  complaints  which  may 
be  presented  to  the  Board  or  any  member  thereof  respecting  the  conduct 
of  any  officer,  employee,  or  subordinate  in  its  department,  and  of  any 
■defective  or  insufficient  service  therein. 

The  duties  of  the  Standing  Committees  shall  be  supervisory  and  not 
executive.  Each  Committee  shall  have  the  power  to  investigate  the  affairs 
of  the  department  under  its  supervision,  and  to  call  for  information  from 
the  administrative  officer  of  the  department,  and  any  assistant,  subordi- 
nate, or  employee  thereof.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  administrative 
officers,  assistants,  subordinates,  and  employees  thruout  the  whole  public- 
school  system  to  appear  before  such  Committee  when  requested  to  do  so, 
ancj  to  inform  them  fully,  verbally  or  in  writing,  in  any  respect  in  which 
inquiries  are  made  pertaining  to  school  affairs. 

No  Standing  Committee  shall  have  any  power  to  direct  action  of  the 
administrative  officer,  or  of  any  assistant,  subordinate,  or  employee  of  the 
department  under  its  charge  ;  but  shall  embody  any  and  all  information  it 
may  obtain,  which  it  may  deem  desirable  to  submit  to  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, in  its  reports  from  time  to  time,  together  with  such  suggestions  as  it 
may  see  fit  to  make  respecting  the  business  of  the  department,  or  improve- 
ments which  may  be  made  therein. 

The  Board  has  adopted  rules  for  each  of  the  four  depart- 
ments, which  rules  govern  to  a  great  extent  the  action  of  the 
administrative  officers.  They  are  framed  with  care,  in  order 
that  they  may  not  infringe  upon  the  powers  directly  given 
to  the  officers  by  law.  It  is  the  practice  of  the  Board  to  meet 
once  in  each  month.  In  the  interval  of  time  the  officers  are 
independent  and  do  what  they  see  fit  with  respect  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  affairs  of  their  respective  departments. 
There  is  a  meeting  of  the  committee  of  each  department  held 
a  few  days  before  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Board,  and  to 
that  committee  the  officer  submits  all  matters  of  importance 
which  have  passed  under  his  hand  during  the  month,  and  the 
substance  of  such  matters  as  he  desires  to  submit  to  the  Board 
for  its  approval  or  direction.  The  mass  of  business  is  dis- 
cussed fully  and  modified  in  many  instances  where  the  advice 
of  the  committee  suggests  improvement  in  the  proposed  action; 
but  the  officer  has  the  right,  and  the  duty,  to  submit  his  recom- 
mendations to  the  Board  independently  of  the  view  which  the 
department  committee  may  take  of  them.  The  action  of  the 
committee  in  no  wise  relieves  him  from  the  responsibility  for 
bis  work. 
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All  of  the  reports  of  the  respective  department  officers  and  of 
the  committees  are  printed  in  full  and  mailed  to  each  member 
of  the  Board  from  two  to  four  days  prior  to  the  date  of  the 
meeting.  The  members  therefore  attend  fully  advised  of  all 
action  which  it  is  proposed  the  Board  shall-  take,  or  matters 
which  it  is  desirable  for  it  to  consider.  These  reports  are 
taken  up  by  the  Board  in  session  and  acted  upon  without 
debate,  except  where  special  consideration  is  called  for  by  a 
member,  in  which  case  the  doubtful  matter  is  severed  from 
the  body  of  the  report  and  debated,  and  acted  upon  by  vote. 
In  this  manner,  an  immense  mass  of  business  is  reviewed  and 
intelligently  acted  upon  by  the  Board  in  a  very  short  time. 
The  sessions  of  the  Board  are  frequently  finished  within  an 
hour,  altho  business  comprehending  forty  or  fifty  pages  of 
fine  printed  matter  has  been  reviewed,  corrected,  and  passed. 

7.  In  respect  of  taxation,  the  charter  of  the  Board  vests  the 
power  to  levy  school  taxes  in  the  Board,  within  the  limits  of 
the  taxing  power  prescribed  by  the  Constitution  of  the  State. 
Up  to  the  present  year,  this  power  to  levy  taxes  has  been 
limited  to  a  fixed  rate  of  forty  cents  upon  each  one  hundred 
dollars  of  property  value.  Within  the  City  of  St.  Louis,  by  a 
recent  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  State,  this  power 
has  been  extended  to  a  limit  of  sixty  cents  upon  one  hundred 
dollars  value  of  property.  This  revenue  is  provided  not  only 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  school  system  proper,  but  must 
include  the  purchase  of  school  sites  and  the  erection  of  school 
buildings. 

Under  this  system,  as  will  be  plainly  perceived,  the  initiative 
of  the  individual  member  is  almost  entirely  lost.  He  has  no 
power  or  position  except  when  he  fills  his  seat  in  the  Board. 
He  has  no  patronage  to  dispense  and  no  contracts  to  let.  He 
cannot  control  the  purchase  of  property  or  the  sale  of  it.  He 
has  no  district  constituency  to  represent  or  favor,  and  no 
power,  outside  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Board  in  actual 
session,  to  make  substantial  returns  for  favors.  These  facts 
render  the  position  of  a  member  of  the  Board  quite  unde- 
sirable as  a  means  of  rewarding  political  service.  They  also 
lead  to  the  impression,  very  wide-spread  in  the  community,. 
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that  the  Board  has  no  power.  This  is  a  mistake  which  arises 
from  the  confusion  in  the  public  mind  between  the  power  of 
the  member  and  the  power  of  the  Board.  It  is  true  that  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Education  individually  has  no  power; 
it  is  most  remote  from  the  truth  that  the  Board  of  Education 
itself  has  no  power.  The  system  collects  and  centers  all  of  the 
power,  which  is  usually  disseminated  among  the  members  of 
the  Board,  into  two  focal  points,  which  are  the  action  of  the 
officers  and  the  action  of  the  Board. 

Since  the  members  are  shorn  of  executive  power,  and  the 
responsibilty  for  all  contracts  and  other  action  rests  upon  the 
Board  and  the  administrative  officers, — a  responsibility  which 
the  law  does  not  permit  them  to  shift  to  their  committees, — 
the  committees  have  no  power  to  extend  favors,  or  much 
inducement  to  make  corrupt  bargains  with  designing  con- 
tractors or  other  persons  seeking  covert  or  corrupt  results. 
To  reach  such  an  end,  the  majority  of  the  Board  would  have  to 
be  corrupt.  Even  in  such  event  the  officers,  if  honest,  could 
successfully  block  all  such  procedure.  The  ultimate  action 
which  might  result  to  the  advantage  of  the  corrupt  purpose 
must  proceed  from  the  Board  in  open  meeting,  or  be  directly 
traceable  to  the  responsibility  of  an  administrative  officer.  The 
lime-light  of  publicity  rests  continually  upon  these  two  points : 
What  the  officer  does  is  plain  and  open  to  the  public  inspection ; 
what  the  Board  does  is  a  matter  of  record.  In  neither  place  is 
there  opportunity  for  great  wrong  to  exist  undiscovered.  The 
evil  of  almost  all  public  systems,  in  this  respect,  lies  in  the 
concealed  irresponsible  work  of  individual  members  and  com- 
mittees. 

Deprived  of  the  possibility  of  making  money  from  his  posi- 
tion, and  of  the  power  to  make  appointments  to  office,  and 
personally  lacking  any  opportunities  to  grant  favors  which 
may  be  of  pecuniary  or  political  value  to  others,  there  is 
nothing  greatly  tempting  to  the  hack  politician  in  the  position 
of  a  member  of  the  Beard  of  Education.  Even  if  he  is  confi- 
dent that  only  time  is  needed  to  corrupt  the  most  perfectly 
designed  system,  it  is  apparent  that  the  time  required  would 
be  so  long  as  to  try  the  patience  of  one  who  might  desire  that 
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result.  The  term  of  office  of  a  member  is  six  years.  Of  the 
twelve  members,  four  are  elected  at  the  end  of  each  period  of 
two  years.  A  man  who  might  enter  the  Board -with  the  de- 
termination to  make  it  pay  him  in  money  or  politics,  would 
have  little  opportunity  and  a  long  time  to  wait. 

It  is  true  that  a  succession  of  unfortunate  elections  might 
finally  lead  to  the  destruction  of  the  sound  element  in  a  Board 
of  this  character;  but  imagining  such  a  change  to  have  taken 
place,  the  corrupt  majority  would  find  itself  confronted  with 
the  direct  provisions  of  law  which  it  would  have  to  continually 
and  openly  violate.  The  members  would  have  to  usurp  powers 
which  the  law  does  not  give  them,  and  for  the  usurpation  of 
which  the  Courts  could  remove  them.  A  supervisory  power 
over  the  Board  is  given  to  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  City  of  St. 
Louis,  with  summary  jurisdiction  to  remove  any  member  or 
officer  at  the  instance  of  any  ten  citizens  who  may  exhibit 
charges  of  malfeasance  in  office.  In  case  of  a  vacancy  the 
Mayor  appoints  until  the  next  election. 

Comparing  this  system  with  those  prevailing  in  other  large 
cities,  the  differences  are  noticeable.  Probably  the  simplest 
method  of  school  government  in  the  country  is  that  in  force  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  where  by  Congressional  action  the 
schools  are  administered  by  a  committee  of  seven  persons, 
without  substantial  restriction.  The  most  complex  system 
exists  in  Philadelphia  and  is  the  result  of  laws  which  may  have 
been  once  well  devised,  but  which  have  been  outgrown  and  are 
now  covered  with  legislative  barnacles.  Almost  all  of  the 
older  laws  place  the  whole  power  in  the  school  committee  or 
board,  which  power  is  then  so  distributed  among  committees 
as  to  lose  all  evidence  of  responsibility.  The  cities  of  Min- 
neapolis and  Indianapolis  have  lately  enacted  laws  modeled  to 
some  extent  upon  the  St.  Louis  method,  of  which  the  Indi- 
anapolis law  has  caught  more  of  the  spirit  of  the  St.  Louis  law 
than  the  other. 

To  the  city  of  Cleveland  may  be  perhaps  ascribed  the  credit 
of  attaining  executive  efficiency  in  the  election  of  a  school 
director  with  great  administrative  power.  The  St.  Louis  law 
is  a  development  in  that  respect. 
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The  future  operation  of  the  St.  Louis  method  will,  of  course, 
depend  upon  the  strength  with  which  it  retains  the  popular 
favor  which  it  now  possesses.  There  are  some  evident  risks  in 
this  regard.  The  most  serious  of  these  lies  in  the  possibility 
that  the  members  of  the  Board  will  attempt  to  encroach  upon 
the  powers  of  the  officers.  Unless  the  spirit  of  the  law  is  well 
understood,  this  becomes  a  material  danger.  There  is  a  temp- 
tation in  the  exercise  of  power  even  where  no  personal  or 
corrupt  ends  are  intended  to  be  gained.  Hence  the  members 
of  the  committees  in  the  St.  Louis  system  may  gradually 
assume  executive  functions  which  do  not  belong  to  them. 
Such  a  course  would  be  a  retrograde  action. 

Another  danger  exists  in  the  possible  undermining  of  public 
sentiment  with  respect  to  the  non-partisan  character  of  the 
Board.  The  community  is,  during  elections,  extremely  partisan. 
In  times  of  public  excitement  any  charge  will  be  believed,  if  it 
only  takes  the  form  of  an  attack  upon  the  opposing  party. 
Attempts  will  no  doubt  be  made  by  designing  politicians  to 
impugn  the  good  faith  of  the  Board  and  its  officers;  and 
charges  that  it  does  not  maintain  its  non-partisan  character 
will  be  readily  believed  The  only  defense  against  this  will  lie 
in  the  propriety  of  its  action  and  the  beneficial  results. 

Any  efficient  system  of  administration  will,  of  necessity, 
develop  enmities.  As  time  passes,  the  number  of  persons  who 
have  been  dismissed  from  the  schools  for  sufficient  reasons,  and 
of  those  who  have  failed  to  secure  results  thru  political  influ- 
ence or  personal  favor,  will  become  large.  This  may  create 
an  undercurrent  of  discontent  and  criticism  in  the  community. 
Symptoms  of  this  have  sometimes  appeared,  taking  the  form  of 
antagonism  to  the  large  power  vested  in  the  officers.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  at  all  times  a  portion  of  the  community  would 
prefer  to  have  public  action  go  by  chance  or  favor,  rather  than 
in  accordance  with  abstract  justice.  For  the  perpetuation  of 
the  system  the  better  sense  of  the  people  must  assert  itself  in 
this  regard. 

Edward  C.  Eliot 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


THIRTY  YEARS  OF  UNIVERSITY  EDUCATION  IN 

FRANCE1 

The  modern  conception  of  a  university  in  France  dates  from 
the  Revolution.  In  place  of  the  old  Sorbonne,  veritable  Bas- 
tille of  scholasticism,  the  new  university  was  conceived  as  a 
kind  of  laboratory  and  clearing-house  in  which  every  form  of 
knowledge  was  to  be  pursued  or  dispensed.  Yet  in  spite  of  the 
multiplicity  of  the  subjects,  unity  was  to  be  secured  by  the 
natural  connection  between  the  different  branches  and  the 
common  aims  and  ideals  of  the  teachers  themselves.  Unfor- 
tunately the  Revolution  failed  to  realize  the  grandiose  ideas  of 
Talleyrand  and  Condorcet.  With  the  exception  of  the  Insti- 
tute, the  only  establishments  it  created  were  the  so-called 
"  special  schools,"  limited  to  the  study  of  a  single  science  or 
group  of  subjects,  such  as,  for  instance,  the  school  of  mathe- 
matics, the  school  of  medicine,  the  school  of  Oriental  lan- 
guages. To  these  the  Consulate  added  the  schools  of  law  and 
altered  the  title  of  many  of  these  schools  into  that  of  "  facul- 
ties." It  further  increased  the  number  of  faculties  by  adding 
those  of  letters  and  of  science.  The  research  side  of  uni- 
versity work  was  ignored,  the  faculties  were  mere  examina- 
tion machines  for  turning  out  professional  men.  The  only 
university  was  the  University  of  France,  which,  tho  made  a 
corporate  body  by  Napoleon,  was  above  all  things  an  insti- 
tution for  the  propagation  of  an  official  education  most  favor- 
able to  Imperialism.  To  this  university  all  the  different  facul- 
ties in  the  different  towns  were  subordinated.  But  here  all 
connection  ended.  Altho  often  existing  three  and  four  to- 
gether in  the  same  town,  they  were  completely  strangers  to 
one  another,  having  no  unity  or  even  relationship  with  one 
another,  almost  entirely  devoid  of  the  necessary  resources,  not 

1  Reprinted  by  permission,  from  Nature  for  August  6,  1903 
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merely  for  original  investigation,  but  also  for  their  ordinary 
work. 

The  evils  arising  from  such  an  excessive  centralization, 
combined  with  the  practical  isolation  of  the  local  faculties,  were 
certain  to  make  themselves  felt  in  the  long  run.  "  Paris," 
wrote  Guizot  in  his  Memoircs,  "  morally  attracts  and  absorbs 
France."  For  this,  in  his  eyes,  the  only  remedy  was  the  crea- 
tion of  a  few  large  provincial  universities.  Recognizing  the 
impossibility  of  creating  seventeen  complete  and  fully  equipped 
universities,  he  proposed  to  limit  their  number  to  four.  Un- 
happily he  was  in  advance  of  his  time.  The  second  Republic 
reduced  the  status  of  the  university  itself  from  that  of  a  cor- 
poration to  a  mere  branch  of  the  central  government.  The 
most  enlightened  education  minister  of  the  Empire,  Victor 
Duruy,  seeing  the  impossibility  of  reforming  the  faculties, 
determined  to  establish  alongside  of  them  a  scientific  insti- 
tution  called  the  Ecole  pratique  des  hautes  Etudes,  which  re- 
minds one,  tho  its  scope  was  wider,  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Science,  inasmuch  as  the  savants  who  formed  the  personnel 
were  chosen  on  their  merits  alone,  and  no  question  was  made  as 
to  whether  they  were  members  or  not  of  the  university.  The 
school  had  no  fixed  quarters,  but  any  professor  of  ability  in  the 
Sorbonne,  the  College  de  France,  the  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory, or  in  any  laboratory,  was  pressed  into  the  service  of  this 
new  corps  of  learned  and  scientific  teachers.  The  effect  of  the 
opening  of  this  "  opposition  shop  "  was  most  beneficial  on 
higher  education  thruout  the  whole  of  the  country. 

Nevertheless  the  general  condition  of  higher  education  was, 
in  the  words  of  M.  Liard,  "  very  lamentable,  and  what  was 
most  lamentable  of  all  was  not  the  insufficiency  of  the  build- 
ings, the  poverty-stricken  state  of  the  laboratories,  collections, 
and  libraries,  or  the  dearth  of  resources,  but  the  almost  abso- 
lute misconception  of  their  real  functions  by  the  professors  of 
those  faculties  which  ought  to  have  been  above  all  the  instru- 
ments of  scientific  progress  and  of  the  propagation  of  scientific 
methods.  With  a  few  exceptions,  in  the  faculty  of  letters  the 
teaching  was  above  all  rhetorical  and  fashionable,  in  that  of 
science  it  was  nearly  everywhere  limited  to  the  mere  popu- 
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larisation  of  discoveries.  The  highest  work  of  university  edu- 
cation, the  training  and  formation  of  the  man  of  science,  was 
almost  unknown.  The  admirable  savants  of  the  time  were 
self-taught  persons  without  a  university  degree." 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  when  the  disaster  of  1870  oc- 
curred. With  the  conclusion  of  peace,  savants  and  patriots 
joined  forces  in  favor  of  a  radical  reform  of  the  university 
system.  It  was  felt  that  inefficiency  in  higher  education  had 
been  one  of  the  causes  of  national  defeat. 

The  most  competent  judges  were  agreed  that  the  essential 
defect  in  university  education  was  the  multiplicity  and  isolation 
of  the  faculties.  The  remedy  in  their  eyes  was  the  concen- 
tration of  the  faculties  of  the  different  orders  into  a  limited 
number  of  "  powerful  centers  of  study,  science,  and  intellectual 
progress."  Jules  Simon  affirmed  the  necessity  of  "  having 
a  certain  number  of  intellectual  capitals  in  which  are  to  be 
found  united  all  the  necessary  resources  for  the  complete  devel- 
opment of  the  young."  Again,  according  to  M.  Laboulaye, 
universities  were  the  one  thing  needful.  "  Let  them  cease  to 
scatter  over  the  surface  of  France  faculties  the  isolation  oi 
which  condemned  them  to  sterility." 

Some  of  the  strongest  arguments  in  favor  of  reform  came 
from  the  men  of  science  of  the  day.  It  was  pointed  out  that 
the  duty  of  the  universities  was  not  merely  to  distribute  the 
existing  stores  of  knowledge,  but  also  to  lead  in  the  van  of 
discovery.  "  Close  the  laboratories  and  libraries,"  said  Ber- 
thelot,  "  stop  original  investigation  and  we  shall  return  to 
scholasticism."  Insistence  was  also  laid  on  the  extreme  value 
of  scientific  discovery  as  a  factor  in  the  industrial  struggle 
between  the  different  nations,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
importance  of  introducing  the  scientific  spirit  into  the  mental 
life  of  a  people  only  too  often  swayed  by  sudden  emotions  was 
strongly  emphasized. 

But  the  advocates  of  university  reform  had  a  very  serious 
difficulty  to  encounter  at  the  outset.  Alongside  of  the  faculties 
there  already  existed  the  big  scientific  establishments  like  the 
College  de  France,  the  Museum  of  Natural  History,  and  the 
professional  schools,  such  as  the  Ecole  Polytechnique  and  the 
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Ecole  Normale,  in  which  the  flower  of  military  engineers  and 
university  professors  were  being  trained.  All  these  bodies 
were  bitterly  hostile  to  incorporation.  Fortunately  they  were 
all  situated  in  Paris,  where  in  reality  there  was  room  both  for 
themselves  and  the  University.  The  main  problem  after  all 
was  the  creation  of  provincial  universities. 

Here  the  difficulties  were  far  more  real  and  pressing.  To 
begin  with,  many  of  the  existing  professors  in  the  faculties 
were  by  no  means  in  sympathy  with  the  reformers.  For  them 
the  function  of  the  faculties  was  to  turn  out  lawyers,  magis- 
trates, doctors,  pharmaceutical  chemists  (the  calling  of  chemist 
in  France  ranks  as  a  liberal  profession),  not  to  conduct  original 
research.  Did  not  the  College  de  France  and  the  Museum  of 
Natural  History  exist  specially  for  these  purposes?  The 
answer  was  one  which  has  since  been  given  in  higher  technical 
education  in  England  and  elsewhere,  that  science  should  be 
the  center  of  professional  training.  Practice  without  science 
was  pure  empiricism,  and  empiricism  was  out  of  date.  Claude 
Bernard  had  already  converted  medicine  into  an  experimental 
science,  and  the  historical  method  had  wrought  a  similar  trans- 
formation in  the  study  of  law.  Whether  the  faculties  remained 
isolated  or  not,  they  would  henceforth  have  to  adopt  scientific 
methods.  Naturally  every  student  could  not  be  turned  into  a 
man  of  science,  but  everyone  had  a  right  to  know  the  scientific 
truths  on  which  his  professional  education  was  based,  while 
the  small  elite  of  really  talented  students  should  have  the 
opportunity  of  engaging  in  scientific  investigation.  In  the 
case  of  these  exceptional  students  the  method  of  working  in 
common  with  their  masters  had  hitherto  been  largely  neglected. 
Yet  its  importance  in  working  out  a  discovery  to  its  fullest 
extent  is  not  only  beneficial  to  all  parties,  but  often  of  the 
highest  importance  to  the  country  at  large.  Another  objec- 
tion urged  by  the  opponents  of  reform  was  that  a  university 
by  definition  implies  the  concentration  of  subjects,  whereas 
modern  science,  on  the  contrary,  is  fissiparous  by  nature, 
ever  splitting  up  into  new  branches  and  specialties.  To 
this  it  was  easily  answered  that  one  of  the  chief  dangers 
of  the  day  was  excessive  specialization,  and  that  the  university 
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is  therefore  the  best  antidote,  as  its  chief  function  is  to  co- 
ordinate knowledge  and  make  it  a  general  object  of  culture. 
Warned  by  the  excessive  specialism  that  is  rampant  in  German 
universities,  the  French  have  taken  for  their  motto,  "  Speciali- 
zation subordinated  to  a  general  culture."    • 

In  1883  Jules  Ferry  brought  the  question  within  the  sphere 
of  practical  politics  by  a  circular  addressed  to  the  faculties; 
after  speaking  of  the  efforts  he  had  made  to  develop  in  higher 
education  the  sentiment  of  responsibility  and  the  habit  of  self- 
government,  he  went  on  to  say : 

We  shall  have  obtained  a  great  result  if  we  are  able  to  constitute  one 
clay  universities  uniting  within  themselves  the  most  varied  kinds  of  teaching, 
in  order  mutually  to  assist  one  another,  managing  their  own  affairs,  con- 
vinced of  their  duties  and  of  their  merits,  inspiring  themselves  with  ideas 
suitable  to  each  part  of  France  with  such  variety  as  the  unity  of  the  country 
allows,  rivals  of  adjoining  universities,  associating  in  these  rivalries  the 
interests  of  their  own  prosperity  with  the  desire  of  the  big  towns  to  excel 
their  neighbors  and  to  acquire  particular  merit  and  distinction. 

In  conclusion  he  invited  the  faculties  to  give  their  opinions 
on  his  suggestion.  These  were,  in  the  main,  favorable.  It 
was  left,  however,  to  his  successor,  M.  Rene  Goblet,  to  take 
the  first  official  steps.  It  was  evident  to  all  that  the  new  uni- 
versities could  not  be  constituted  after  some  ideal  plan,  but 
would  naturally  have  to  be  built  up  out  of  the  existing  facul- 
ties. To  group  the  latter  in  collective  wholes,  effacing  all 
distinction  between  them,  would  have  proved  too  drastic  a 
measure.  The  best  way  of  building  up  a  university  was  to 
begin  by  strengthening  and  not  by  weakening  the  faculties. 
This  was  done  by  restoring  to  them  the  personality,  civile  which 
had  lapsed,  and  recognizing  their  capability  to  receive  and  hold 
property.  At  the  same  time  another  decree,  without  giving 
them  the  absolute  right  to  frame  a  budget,  allowed  them  the 
right  to  expend  all  subventions  to  which  no  conditions  had 
been  attached  by  the  parties  making  them,  whether  depart- 
ments, communes,  or  private  individuals,  on  the  creation  of 
new  courses  of  instruction,  on  laboratories  and  libraries,  and  on 
scholarships.  To  regulate  this  expenditure  a  council  was 
created  called  the  Conscil  general  des  Facultcs.  This  council, 
established  for  purely  financial  reasons,  was  destined  to  be- 
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come  the  real  nucleus  in  the  development  of  the  universities. 
As  M.  Liard  has  well  said,  "  the  decree  of  28th  December, 
1885,  was  truly  the  provisional  charter  of  the  universities  be- 
fore the  universities."  Linking  together  the  faculties  of  a 
single  town,  the  council  not  only  dealt  with  the  functions  for 
which  it  was  first  created;  it  was  soon  allowed,  under  certain 
•conditions,  to  draw  up  the  programs  of  courses  and  lectures, 
to  exercise  certain  disciplinary  powers,  to  make  financial  pro- 
posals to  the  minister,  and  to  engage  in  a  multiplicity  of  tasks 
which  fall  to  the  lot  of  an  ordinary  university  to  perform.  In 
1889  the  separate  faculties  received  the  right  to  frame  budgets 
of  their  own.  At  the  same  time  those  grants  were  directly 
paid  to  them  which  the  ministry  previously  had  itself  expended 
on  buildings  and  equipment.  So  far  the  government  had  only 
proceeded  by  way  of  decrees,  a  method  which  is  not  un- 
known in  England,  and  corresponds  roughly  to  an  order  in 
council,  but  in  1890  the  moment  seemed  to  have  come  for  legal 
enactment,  and  M.  Leon  Bourgeois,  the  then  minister  of 
public  instruction,  brought  forward  a  bill  to  settle  the  whole 
subject  once  for  all. 

Nothing  gives  a  better  idea  of  the  enormous  sacrifices  made 
by  the  Republic  for  the  sake  of  higher  education  than  the 
preamble  of  the  bill,  which  ran  as  follows : 

The  Republic  has  understood  that  university  education  is  in  the  highest 
•degree  necessary;  that  if  primary  education  is,  according  to  the  phrase  of 
one  of  our  predecessors,  the  canalization  by  which  knowledge  is  distributed 
to  the  very  lowest  strata  of  democracy,  university  education  is  the  source 
where  it  collects  and  whence  it  flows.  It  has  understood  that  a  particular 
dignity  and  utility  are  attached  to  this  grade  of  education,  that  in  it  espe- 
cially are  formed  and  trained  the  men  who  are  capable  of  conceiving  general 
ideas  by  the  power  and  novelty  of  which  the  real  influence  of  nations  is 
measured  to-day.  Therefore  it  has  liberally  given  to  it  the  necessary 
millions  which  had  been  persistently  refused  by  former  administrations. 

In  the  last  fifteen  years  it  has  renewed  the  buildings  of  the  faculties. 

It  has  supplied  almost  entirely  their  equipment,  their  laboratories,  their 
libraries. 

It  has  enlarged  and  increased  the  scope  and  range  of  their  teaching. 

It  has  more  than  doubled  their  budget. 

It  has  improved  the  position  of  the  personnel  and  endowed  their  teaching 
with  the  requisite  resources. 

It  has  created  two  categories  of  students,  formerly  unknown  in  France, 
students  in  science  and  in  letters. 
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It  has  introduced  more  science  into  those  courses  in  which  the  preoc- 
cupations of  professional  studies  predominated,  and  it  has  imposed  a  pro- 
fessional task  on  those  orders  of  faculties  which  were  without  it. 

It  has  restored  to  the  faculties  the  personalite  civile,  a  right  which  a 
suspicious  regitne  had  denied  they  possessed. 

It  has  rendered  relationship  possible  between  them  by  giving  them  a 
common  function  to  fulfill. 

It  has  given  full  liberty  to  science  and  theory. 

It  has  favored  the  coming  together  of  students  as  well  as  that  of  teachers. 

In  conclusion  it  has  seen  the  number  of  its  students  rise  from  nine 
thousand  to  more  than  sixteen  thousand,  foreigners  returning  to  its  schools 
and  frequenting  them  in  greater  numbers  than  in  any  other  country  in 
Europe. 

The  bill  itself  proposed  to  create  universities,  in  the  fullest 
sense  of  the  word,  out  of  the  existing  groups  of  faculties  in  the 
seven  largest  towns.  Unfortunately  local  influences  proved 
too  strong;  the  other  ten  towns  possessing  two  or  more  facul- 
ties demanded  equality  of  treatment.  The  former  adversaries 
of  the  project  joined  forces  with  them,  and  in  the  end  the 
government  was  obliged  to  withdraw  the  bill. 

Beaten  on  the  question  of  establishing  local  universities  of 
the  fully  equipped  type,  the  reformers  took  once  more  the  line 
of  least  resistance,  and  in  1893  an  Act  was  passed  investing 
with  the  personalite  civile  the  groups  of  faculties  formed  by 
the  union  of  several  faculties,  and  represented  by  the  Conseil 
General.  This  was  followed  in  1896  by  an  Act  introduced  by 
M.  Poincare,  which  converted  these  groups  of  faculties  into 
universities.  The  idea  of  full  and  complete  universities,  which 
had  been  the  underlying  conception  of  the  bill  of  1890,  was 
abandoned,  and  wherever  an  academy  existed,  even  if  it  had 
but  two  faculties,  its  place  was  taken  by  a  university.  As  M. 
Liard  well  says,  "  it  was  a  choice  between  having  too  many 
universities  or  of  having  none."  To  provide  funds,  the  tuition 
fees,  which  had  hitherto  gone  to  the  Treasury,  were  handed 
over  to  the  new  bodies.  The  examination  fees,  however,  were 
still  retained  by  the  Treasury.  The  law  contained  but  four 
clauses.  The  first  decided  that  the  groups  of  faculties  should 
take  the  name  of  universities.  The  second  decided  that  the 
Conseil  General  should  receive  the  title  of  university  council. 
The  third  enlarged  the  disciplinary  powers  of  the  new  council. 
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The  fourth  dealt  with  the  financial  arrangement  mentioned 
above,  the  new  funds  provided  being  "  earmarked  "  for  certain 
definite  purposes,  such  as  expenditure  on  laboratories.  Certain 
other  financial  rearrangements  were  made,  with  the  result  that 
the  extra  cost  to  the  state  came  to  about  £15,000  a  year.  The 
existing  personnel  was  paid,  as  before,  by  the  state,  and  the 
regular  grant,  variable  year  by  year,  for  buildings  and  equip- 
ment was  likewise  continued.  By  the  law  of  1899  the  univer- 
sities were  allowed  to  establish  "  degrees  of  a  purely  scientific 
kind."  This  was  largely  done  to  encourage  the  attendance 
of  foreigners,  while  the  proviso  that  they  conferred  no  rights 
or  privileges  safeguarded  the  state  from  incurring  any  respon- 
sibilities vis  d  vis  their  recipients. 

The  preamble  of  the  bill  of  1890,  quoted  above,  gives  an 
adequate  summary  of  the  progress  made  from  1870  up  to  the 
university  year  1888-89.  More  detailed  information  of  the 
progress  since  that  date  is  to  be  found  in  the  Statistique  dc 
I'Enseignement  Supirieur,  which  brings  up  the  record  to  the 
university  year  1897-98  (the  last  year  available).  The  fol- 
lowing are  some  of  the  principal  items  of  interest :  Tho  the 
French  universities  have  not,  with  very  rare  exceptions,  found 
any  benefactors  on  the  scale  of  the  Rockefellers  and  Carnegies. 
the  list  of  benefactions  published  in  full  shows  that  the  power 
of  the  new  universities  revived  in  1875  to  receive  donations 
and  legacies  has  not  remained  unappreciated.  The  University 
of  Paris  has  received  such  lump  sums  as  £210,000,  Montpellier 
such  as  £60.000,  while  several  have  received  donations  of 
£4000  or  less.  In  1889  the  annual  grant  from  the  state 
amounted  to  about  £456,284.  In  1898  it  was  more  than  £523,- 
640,  showing  an  increase  of  £67,000  odd  over  the  grant  of  ten 
years  before,  which  itself  was  more  than  double  the  grant 
under  the  Empire.  Tho  the  universities  received  the  above 
sums  in  hard  cash,  the  actual  cost  to  the  state  was  less,  as  one 
must  deduct  from  it  the  fees  for  degrees,  which,  as  has  been 
already  stated,  go  into  the  coffers  of  the  state.  These  amounted 
to  5,135,162  francs  in  1898,  or,  roughly,  £205,406.  The  net 
expenditure,  therefore,  of  the  state  was  about  £318,000. 

The  departments  and  municipalities  make  contributions  to 
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nearly  all  the  universities,  their  contributions  being  "  ear- 
marked," as  a  rule,  for  specific  purposes.  They  practically 
support  all  the  medical  schools,  whether  situate  at  the  seat  of 
the  university  itself  or  within  its  area  of  control,  the  only  ex- 
ceptions being  Paris  and  Bordeaux,  which  also  receive  a  state 
subvention.  The  contributions  of  the  departments  and  muni- 
cipalities to  the  budgets  of  the  university  and  faculties  amount 
to  about  68,000  francs  and  132,000  francs  respectively;  their 
contributions  to  the  medical  schools  unsupported  by  the  gov- 
ernment, and  to  the  so-called  preparatory  classes  in  letters  and 
science  amount  to  about  135,500  francs  and  882,000  francs 
respectively.  The  total  income  of  the  universities,  including 
these  medical  schools,  but  excluding  the  College  de  France, 
the  Museum,  and  the  various  special  schools,  amounts  to  about 
14,142,000  francs  for  the  universities,  and  1,582,858  for  the 
medical  and  preparatory  schools,  in  all  a  grand  total  of  about 
15,725,000  francs.  Towards  this  total  the  state  contributes 
13,096,664  francs,  the  departments  about  203,000  francs,  and 
the  municipalities  about  1,014,000  francs;  the  rest  is  made  up 
of  students'  fees,  legacies,  and  contributions  by  societies  and 
private  persons.  As,  however,  the  towns  receive  from  uni- 
versity sources  the  sum  of  421,837  francs,  their  net  contribu- 
tion is  only  about  593,000  francs,  or,  roughly,  about  £23,720. 

Since  1888-89  tne  number  of  students  has  risen  in  a  remark- 
able fashion,  tho  no  doubt  this  increase  is  due  in  part  to  the 
law  which  grants  two  years'  exemption  from  military  service 
to  those  who  have  passed  certain  examinations.  In  1888-89 
the  number  of  students  was  about  16,000,  in  1898  the  total  had 
risen  to  28,782,  of  whom  871  were  women,  and  no  less  than 
1 784  of  foreign  nationality.  All  the  faculties  show  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  students  during  the  same  period,  but  those  in 
science  (a  school  which  did  not  exist  before  the  Republic) 
show  the  greatest  increase.  Their  numbers  have  risen  in  the 
last  ten  years  from  1187  to  3424. 

The  Baccalaureat  shows  the  same  remarkable  increase. 
Certain  changes  in  the  examination  do  not  permit  of  a  com- 
parison being  drawn  with  any  year  earlier  than  1892-93.  In 
that  year  there  were  25,612  candidates  for  the  different  sec- 
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tions  of  the  examination,  of  whom  1 1.518  passed.  In  1897-98 
there  were  36,922  candidates,  of  whom  16,688  passed.  The 
other  establishments  of  university  rank — the  College  de 
France,  the  Museum  of  Natural  History,  the  Ecole  Normale 
Superieure,  the  Ecole  pratique  des  hautes  Etudes — all  received 
an  increased  grant  in  1898  in  comparison  with  the  last  de- 
cennial account.  The  College  de  France,  which  is  entirely 
devoted  to  research  work,  contains  no  less  than  forty-two 
chairs,  and  receives  from  the  state  nearly  £21,000  a  year.  The 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  equally  devoted  to  research,  has 
a  budget  of  more  than  £38,000.  The  school  of  Oriental  lan- 
guages, which  has  no  counterpart  in  England,  tho  we  have 
a  far  greater  need  of  one,  receives  more  than  £6000  a  year. 
The  Ecole  des  Chartes  receives  more  than  £3000.  The  Ecole 
pratique  des  hautes  Etudes  receives  more  than  £12,500,  as 
well  as  more  than  £1500  a  year  from  the  City  of  Paris.  The 
majority  of  these  institutions  have  enormously  developed,  if 
they  have  not  been  actually  created,  under  the  Republican 
regime. 

One  word  must  be  said  in  conclusion  for  the  free  universities 
founded  in  1875,  when  the  university  monopoly  in  higher  edu- 
cation was  abolished.  At  first  permitted  to  grant  degrees 
similar  in  name  to  those  of  the  official  world,  they  have  since 
lost  the  right.  In  spite  of  this  they  have  none  the  less  con- 
tinued to  increase.  In  1888-89  their  students  numbered  726, 
in  1897-98  they  had  increased  to  1407.  It  is  difficult  to  say  what 
will  be  their  fate  under  the  present  campaign  to  re-establish 
the  monopoly  of  the  State  in  education.  The  present  regime 
has  been  equally  liberal  and  equally  successful  in  dealing  with 
these  important  branches  of  national  education.  Whatever 
may  be  the  final  verdict  of  history  on  the  Republic,  its  bitterest 
critics  will  never  be  able  to  contest  the  fact  that  only  Prussia 
after  Jena  can  compare  in  any  way  with  the  thoroness  and  suc- 
cess with  which  it  has  reformed  and  revivified  every  branch  of 
higher  education. 

H.  Clocdesley  Brereton 
Mklton  Constable, 

Norfolk,  England  ; 


VI  '      ' 

EXERCISES  IN  THINKING  ABOUT  NUMBER  AND 
SPACE:  TRANSITION  TO  ALGEBRA  AND 
GEOMETRY  (III) 

About  Number 

C. — Fundamental    Operations   with    (Positive)    Integers,    or 
Count-Numbers 

(b)  Multiplication  viewed  as  a  counting  process,  special  case 
of  addition. — Laws  of  Multiplication. — We  have  been  talking 
about  addition.  Is  that  so,  John?  Very  well,  I'll  get  you  to 
tell  us  again  what  addition  is.  When  we  define  addition  in 
that  way,  what  kind  of  numbers  are  we  thinking  of?  It  is, 
then,  addition  of  count-numbers  that  we  have  been  discussing. 
And  I  think  we  spoke  of  certain  laws  of  addition.  How  many? 
William  may  go  to  the  board  and  write  the  names  of  those 
laws.  Which  law  did  we  talk  of  first?  State  it  in  symbols. 
Translate  that  statement  into  English.  State  the  second  law  in 
symbols.  Tell  me,  without  using  the  symbols,  what  the  law 
declares.  Translate  the  symbolic  statements  into  still  other 
words. 

Now,  besides  addition,  I  think  you  know  something  about 
multiplication.  Am  I  right  in  thinking  that?  I  wonder  if  you 
could  tell  me  how  multiplication  is  related  to  addition.  You 
sometimes  use  the  word  related,  do  you  not?  Show  me  some 
of  the  ways  in  which  you  use  it.  The  word  is  very  common, 
very  important,  and  has  many  meanings.  I  was  just  about  to 
say  that  the  various  meanings  of  related  are  closely  related. 
If  I  say,  how  are  9  and  7  related,  I  may  mean  to  ask  whether 
they  are  equal  or  not.  And  then  what  would  be  the  answer? 
How  is  5  related  to  5  ?  How  is  the  number  a  related  to  the 
number  a ?  How  is  o  related  toa  +  2?  Too  +  fr?  You  may 
now  ask  me  some  such  questions.     Am  I  using  "  related  "  in 
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that  same  sense  when  I  speak  of  multiplication  being  related  to 
addition?  (No.)  I  think  you  will  see  what  I  mean  if  you 
will  answer  some  easy  questions.  Maybe  you  like  hard  ques- 
tions better.  Then  I  will  try  to  give  you  some  hard  ones,  too. 
The  word  bird  means  something,  does  it  not?  And  so  with 
the  word  robin?  If  all  birds  were  put  in  a  cage  would  all 
robins  be  in  the  cage?  If  all  robins  were  put  in  a  cage,  could 
you  infer  (or  conclude)  from  that  fact  that  all  birds  were  put 
in  the  cage?  Which  of  the  two  words  has  the  broader  mean- 
ing? The  more  comprehensive?  The  more  general?  The 
more  special?  The  more  specific ?  The  more  particular?  The 
narrower?  All  birds,  taken  together,  form  one  class  of  things, 
and  all  robins  form  another  class.  Does  one  of  these  classes 
include  the  other?  Which  includes  the  other?  (Show  by 
diagram.)  Name  two  other  classes  of  tilings  that  are  related 
in  this  way.  Can  you  name  two  classes  such  that  neither  class 
includes  the  other  ?  What  would  you  say  as  to  the  class,  stars, 
and  the  class,  men?  Such  classes  are  said  to  exclude  each 
other.  You  may  show  me  by  diagram  what  is  meant.  Give 
me  two  more  classes  that  exclude  each  other,  and  then  two  of 
which  one  includes  the  other.  Here,  then,  are  two  important 
ways  in  which  two  classes  may  be  related  to  each  other.  Tell 
me  again  what  these  ways  are.  Can  the  same  two  classes  be 
related  in  both  ways?  (No.)  Can  you  think  of  two  classes 
that  are  related  in  neither  of  these  ways?  Think  of  the  class, 
all  roses,  and  the  class,  all  red  flowers.  Does  either  class  in- 
clude all  of  the  other?  Are  not  some  roses  yellow?  Yet  some 
roses  are  red  and  so  are  in  the  second  class.  Neither  of  these 
classes  includes  all  the  other,  neither  of  them  excludes  all  the 
other.  If  all  roses  were  gathered  together  in  one  garden  and 
all  red  flowers  in  another  garden,  then,  I  think,  the  gardens 
would  have  to  overlap.  Do  you  agree?  (Diagram.)  We 
may  say  that  two  such  classes  intersect.  The  things  that 
belong  to  two  classes  are  said  to  be  common  to  them,  and  may 
be  called  the  intersection  of  the  classes.  Tell  me  the  inter- 
section of  the  two  classes,  roses  and  red  flowers.  (Red  roses.) 
Name  two  more  classes  that  intersect.  What  is  their  inter- 
section?   Consider  the  two  number  classes:  all  count-numbers 
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less  than  100;  all  count-numbers  greater  than  100.  Do  these 
classes  intersect?  (No.)  How  are  they  related?  (Exclude, 
etc.)  Now  think  of  the  two  classes :  all  numbers  less  than  100; 
all  numbers  less  than  200.  Do  these  classes  intersect ?  (Yes.) 
What  numbers  form  the  intersection?  Does  one  of  these 
classes  include  the  other?  Now  name  two  number  classes 
which  intersect  without  one  of  them  being  included  in  the 
other  (e.  g.,  all  numbers  less  than  20,  and  all  numbers  at  once 
less  than  30  and  greater  than  15).  Name  the  numbers  that 
form  the  intersection.  You  may  now  name  other  pairs  of 
number  classes  that  are  related  in  the  various  ways  we  have 
been  talking  about. 

Let  us  now  examine  addition  and  multiplication,  and  see  if 
we  can  make  out  just  how  they  are  related.  For  I  think  you 
will  allow  that  all  possible  additions  form  a  class  of  opera- 
tions ?  Large  or  small  class  ?  All  possible  multiplications,  do 
these,  too,  form  a  class?  The  question,  then,  is — what?  We 
will  seek  the  answer.  How  say  in  symbols :  add  4  to  6?  How 
say :  add  4  to  4  ?  Now  look  at  these  two  expressions :  6  +  4 
and  4  +  4.  Both  of  them  tell  us  to  do — what?  (To  add.) 
Both  direct  us  to  perform  a  certain  kind  of  operation.  Name 
it.  (Addition.)  But  I  think  you  notice  a  certain  difference: 
in  the  first  expression  the  addends  are  not  equal ;  in  the  second, 
they  are.  Are  there,  then,  two  kinds  of  addition?  (Yes.) 
Do  you  know  another  name  for  addition  in  which  the  addends 
are  equal?  What  is  it?  (Multiplication.)  Counting  one  num- 
ber onto  another — what  have  we  agreed  to  name  that  process  ? 
(Addition.)  And  now  if  the  numbers  happen  to  be  equal,  then 
counting  one  onto  the  other  has  how  many  names?  (Two.) 
What  are  they  ?  Tell  me  what  it  is  that  has  the  two  names.  I 
think  you  can  now  define  multiplication.  (Multiplication  is  the 
addition  of  equal  addends.)  Now,  I  believe,,  you  are  ready  to 
answer  the  question  we  have  been  talking  about  so  much. 
What  is  the  question?  Think  of  the  two  classes:  all  possible 
additions,  all  possible  multiplications.  Does  one  of  these 
classes  include  the  other?  (Yes.)  Which,  which?  Is  every 
multiplication  an  addition?  (Yes.)  What  is  the  converse 
question?    What  is  its  answer?     (No.)     Give  me  an  addition 
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exercise    that    is    not   one    in    multiplication,    and    also    one 
that  is. 

How  else  write  the  exercise:  4  +  4?  (4X2.)  How  else 
write  a  -\-  a?  4  +  4  +  4?  a  +  a  +  a?  What  equations  are 
suggested?  (4  +  4  =  4X2,  etc.)  Which  is  the  better  way 
to  write  such  exercises?  Why?  What  is  the  symbolic  way 
to  say,  multiply  six  by  three  ?  To  multiply  a  by  b  ?  x  by  y  ? 
What  are  we  directed  to  do  by  the  expression.  8  X3?by3X8? 
byaX&?by&Xa?by.rX2?by2X.r?  Name  the  multi- 
plicands and  multipliers.  Define  these  terms.  (Here  teach  that 
they  are  called  factors,  that  the  result  is  named  product,  and 
that  it  is  common  because  convenient  to  write  a  X  b,  etc.,  a.b 
or  ab. ) 

Is  the  sum  of  three  4's  the  same  as  the  sum  of  four  3's? 
Try  it.  Is  the  product  of  4  by  3  the  same  as  the  product  of 
3  by  4  ?  Say  it  in  symbols.  Is  the  like  true  for  every  pair  of 
factors?  Say  in  symbols  by  a  single  equation  that  the  prod- 
uct is  independent  of  the  order  of  the  factors,  (a  X  b  =  bX  a, 
or  a.b  =  b.a,  or  ab  =  ba. )  Translate  into  English.  Let  0  =  5 
and  b  —  7.  and  then  translate.  (Some  practice.)  What  addi- 
tion law  does  the  statement,  a  X  b  =  b  X  a,  remind  you  of? 
What,  then,  do  you  think  we  should  name  the  statement, 
aX  b  =  b  X  a?  (It  is  called  the  Commutative  Law  of  Mul- 
tiplication. )  State  both  laws,  and  translate  into  various  equiv- 
alent English  statements.  Which  is  the  more  general  state- 
ment, a.b  =  b.a  or  9X6  =  6X9?  Why?  When  we  add 
numbers,  we  name  the  numbers — what?  And  the  result  is 
called — \vha,t?  Now,  when  we  multiply  numbers,  we  name  the 
numbers — what?  And  the  result?  Now  look  at  the  four 
equations :  5  +  7=12,  5X7  =  35,  a  +  b  =  c,  a  X  b  =  p. 
What  is  c?  (The  sum  of  a  and  b.)  Whatis/>?  Ifa  =  4and 
b  =  10,  what  is  c?  What  is  p?  If  c  =  10  and  b  =  7,  what  is 
o?    If  p  =  12,  and  0  =  4,  what  is  b?     (Practice.) 

[Next  should  follow  corresponding  treatment  of  the  Asso- 
ciative Law  of  Multiplication:  aX(b  X  c)  =  (a  X  b)X  c,  or 
a.(b.c)  =  (a.b)c,  or  a(bc)  =  (ab)c.  And  then  the  Distribu- 
tive Lazv:  a  X  (b  +  c)=  a  X  b  +  a  X  c,  or  a(b  +  c)=  ab -\- 
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ac.     See  suggestions  in  preceding  paper  as  to  treatment  of 
Associative  Law  of  Addition.] 

About  Space 
Concerning  the  Generation  of  Concepts 

C. — Points,  lines,  and  surfaces  viewed  as  borders  or  bound- 
aries— [Review  is  apt  to  be  advisable  here.  In  reviews  there 
is  special  opportunity  to  bring  out  salient  features  boldly,  like 
peaks  above  the  general  level  of  the  range.  Perspective  is 
demanded  alike  by  the  scientific  and  the  artistic  interests  of  any 
subject,  and  accentuation,  ministering  at  once  to  knowledge 
and  to  life,  is  indispensable  as  a  means  to  either  of  these  ends. 
By  way  of  supplementation  and  added  precision  in  the  present 
review,  the  pupils  may  be  led  to  notice  that  in  the  "  path  " 
discussions  we  employ  a  certain  auxiliary  idea,  that  of  motion 
(change  of  place) ;  that  by  help  of  this  idea,  starting  with  the 
notion  of  point,  we  work  up  to  that  of  solid ;  that,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  viewing  the  elements  (points,  lines,  surfaces)  as 
"  abstracts,"  we  begin  with  the  notion  of  solid  and  work  down 
to  the  idea  of  point,  here,  too,  using  an  auxiliary  idea,  that  of 
disregarding,  or  abstracting  the  attention.] 

Let  us  see  if  there  is  not  still  another  way  to  think  of  points, 
lines,  and  surfaces.  I  believe  that  you  have  all  seen  a  water- 
melon, have  you  not?  Now  imagine  that  we  have  here  such 
a  melon  of  a  certain  size  and  shape.  Close  your  eyes  and 
think  of,  not  the  melon,  but  the  space  it  occupies.  Is  there 
just  so  much  of  that  space,  neither  more  nor  less?  What  do 
we  call  such  a  portion  of  space?  And  the  portion  of  space 
not  taken  up  by  the  melon,  is  that,  too,  a  solid?  (Yes.) 
Which  is  the  larger  of  the  two  solids?  Now  think  of  two 
points,  one  within,  the  other  without,  the  smaller  solid.  Call 
the  points  /  and  O,  /  being  inside,  0  being  outside,  and 
imagine  them  joined  by  a  line.  Have  you  the  picture  in  your 
mind?  Describe  it.  Very  well;  now  think  of  a  point  M  on 
the  line  and  near  0  on  the  outside.  Can  you  now  think  of  the 
point  M  moving  along  the  line  towards  the  point  /?  It  starts 
outside,  and  if  it  moves  far  enough,  it  will  get  inside.    Do  you 
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agree?  Now  tell  me,  since  the  point  M  was  outside  at  one 
time  and  inside  at  another,  must  it  not  have  passed  thru  a 
certain  boundary}  What  boundary?  (That  of  the  melon 
space.)  How  thick  is  that  boundary?  (It  has  no  thickness.) 
How  many  points  of  the  line  joining  0  to  I  are  points  of  the 
boundary?  (One.)  The  line  pierces  the  boundary  at  that 
point.  Let  us  call  that  particular  point  P.  Think  sharply  now. 
Is  P  in  the  melon  space?  (No.)  Is  it  outside?  (No.) 
Where,  then,  is  it?  (It  is  on  the  boundary.)  Think  again 
of  the  point  M  moving  along  the  line  from  0  to  /.  Before  M 
gets  to  P,  we  say  it  is — where?  (Outside.)  After  it  passes 
P,  we  say  it  is — where?  But  just  as  it  coincided  with  P,  it 
was  neither  in  nor  out,  but  was — where?  Now  think  of  the 
solid  and  of  any  point.  The  point  may  be  in  the  solid.  Where 
else?  (On  or  outside.)  Can  it  be  in  and  on  at  the  same 
time?  in  and  out  at  once?  What  is  the  remaining  question? 
What  the  answer?  If  the  point  is  in,  can  it  move  and  stay  in? 
If  it  is  out,  can  it  move  and  keep  out?  If  it  is  on  (the  bound- 
ary), can  it  move  and  keep  on?  We  spoke  a  little  while  ago 
of  two  solids,  that  which  the  melon  takes  up,  and  another. 
What  other?  What  separates  these  solids?  Is  this  boundary 
the  boundary  of  both  solids  or  of  only  one?  (Both.)  Two 
solids  that  have  the  same  boundary  are  said  to  be  adjacent, 
they  lie  against  each  other  at  every  point  of  their  common 
boundary.  Such  a  boundary — is  it  a  solid?  Why  not?  What 
is  it?  (Surface.)  What,  then,  may  we  say  a  surface  is? 
(The  boundary  of  two  adjacent  solids,  or  portions  of 
space.)  Can  you  give  me  another  example  of  a  surface 
that  bounds  off  one  solid  from  another?  This  room  is  a 
sort  of  box,  is  it  not?  It  occupies  a  certain  amount  of 
:-;>ace.  May  we  not  then  call  this  portion,  or  piece,  of  space 
a  solid?  So,  then,  we  are  really  sitting  in  a  solid?  And  all 
space  outside  the  room  is  another  solid.  What  bounds  these 
solids?    Is  it  the  walls?    Why  not? 

Now  think  of  an  egg-shell.  The  space  it  takes  up  is — what? 
How  may  we  treat  it  as  a  surface?  (By  disregarding,  or 
abstracting  from,  the  thickness. )  Let  us  so  treat  it.  Imagine 
a  point  of  this  shell-shaped  surface  to  trace  a  path  on  the 
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surface  clear  round  and  back  again  to  the  starting-point.  Into 
how  many  parts  has  this  line  separated  the  surface?  (Two.) 
Can  a  point  move  on  the  surface  from  one  part  to  the  other 
without  crossing  this  boundary  ?  Have  the  two  parts  the  same 
boundary  or  different  boundaries?  (The  same.)  And  how 
do  you  think  we  shall  describe  such  portions  of  a  surface? 
(As  adjacent.)  Now  give  me  a  new  definition  of  a  line.  (A 
line  is  the  common  boundary  of  two  adjacent  portions  of  a 
surface.)  And  I  believe  that  without  my  help  you  can  give 
in  like  manner  a  new  definition  of  point?  How  may  we  treat 
this  sheet  of  foolscap  as  a  surface?  (By  disregarding  the 
thickness.)  If  I  do  so,  an  edge  is — what?  (Line.)  And 
a  corner,  what  is  that?  (Point.)  But  is  the  edge,  which  is 
a  line,  the  boundary  of  two  adjacent  portions  of  surface?  If 
I  wish  I  may  think  of  the  sheet  as  extending  out  so  [show 
how]  and  then  the  parts  on  the  one  and  the  other  side  of  an 
edge  will  be  adjacent,  fitting  together  along  the  edge.  You 
may  now  tell  me  how  we  may  think  of  a  corner  as  a  boundary 
of  two  portions  of  a  same  line.  [The  space,  or  solid,  occupied 
by  a  chalk  box  conveniently  serves  to  illustrate  by  its  faces, 
edges  and  corners,  the  ideas  in  question,  but  this  configuration 
is  so  simple  and  regular  that  unless  other  less  regular  and 
more  complex  examples  be  adduced,  not  only  inadequate  but 
false  impressions  will  be  gained.  A  piece  of  white  tissue 
paper  on  which  an  irregular  colored  line  has  been  drawn  and 
a  point  marked  upon  it,  if  crumpled  and  then  allowed  to  unfold 
by  its  own  elasticity,  will  serve  pretty  well  as  an  illustration. 
A  little  ingenuity  will  suffice  to  multiply  illustrations.] 

D.  Points  and  lines  r'iavcd  as  intersections.  There  is 
still  another  easy  and  interesting  way  to  view  points  and 
lines.  Maybe  you  have  already  thought  of  it.  If  we  treat 
this  sheet  of  foolscap  as  a  surface,  then  the  edges  and  corners 
will  be  what?  How  many  edges  meet  at  a  corner?  Such  a 
point  belongs  to  both  lines.  If  we  suppose  the  lines  to  run 
on  past  the  corner,  they  are  said  to  intersect  in  or  at  that  point. 
We  might  then  say  that  a  point  is  the  intersection  of  two  lines. 
But  may  not  a  point  be  the  intersection  of  a  line  and  a  surface  ? 
Call  to  mind  again  our  egg-shaped  surface,  join  a  point  within 
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to  a  point  without,  and  let  the  line  extend  both  ways  endlessly. 
Does  this  line  pierce  the  surface?  In  how  many  points? 
These  two  points  are  called  points  of  intersection — of  what? 
(The  line  and  the  surface. )  You  may  point  out  other  examples 
of  lines  intersecting  surfaces.  How  treat  the  walls  of  this  room 
as  surfaces?  Then  the  upright  edges  of  the  room  will  be — 
what?  Each  of  these  is  in  how  many  of  the  surfaces?  The 
surfaces  are  said  to  meet  or  intersect  in  the  lines.  Now 
think  of  that  melon-shaped  surface  again.  Think  of  it  cut 
through  by  this  foolscap  sheet  (regarded  as  a  surface)  so 
that  part  of  the  melon  surface  is  on  one  side  and  part  on  the 
other  side  of  the  sheet.  Tell  me  what  you  are  to  think  as 
done.  Very  well,  this  being  done,  have  the  two  surfaces  any 
points  in  common  ?  How  many  ?  Too  many  to  count  ?  How 
or  where  do  they  lie?  (In  a  curved  line.)  Is  this  line  in 
both  surfaces?  Can  you  think  of  the  line  as  traced  out  or 
generated  by  a  moving  point  ?  Would  the  moving  point  move 
on  only  one  of  the  surfaces  or  on  both?  Is  there  a  point  of 
that  line  that  is  not  in  both  surfaces?  (No.)  What  do  we 
call  the  line  with  respect  to  the  surfaces?  (Their  intersec- 
tion. )  You  may  now  give  me  some  other  examples  of  surfaces 
intersecting  in  lines. 

C.  J.  Keyser 
Columbia  University 

(  To  be  continued.  ) 


VII 
THE  AMERICAN  COLLEGE  COURSE 

BY  A  GRADUATE  OF  BRYN   MAWR  COLLEGE 

A  Pentecostal  ability  to  find  a  common  language  would  be 
an  agreeable  addition  to  discussions  of  the  college  curriculum. 
At  times  a  more  patient  analysis  might  reduce  our  definitions 
to  a  common  terminology.  But  more  frequently  nothing  less 
potent  than  a  miracle  could  effect  any  understanding  between 
the  clamorous  factions.  Those  who  measure  "  the  power," 
which  all  agree  must  be  the  result  of  a  college  education,  by 
an  active  success  in  life,  and  those  who  measure  it  by  the 
display  of  "  sweetness  and  light,"  must  await  their  day  of 
Pentecost  before  the  splendid  effectiveness  desired  by  the  one 
side,  and  the  fine  cultivation  sought  by  the  other,  shall  be 
found  to  meet  in  a  common  idea. 

At  present  the  two  demands,  made  by  great  argument  to 
appear  irreconcilable,  have  furnished  us  with  an  interesting 
riddle.  In  our  effort,  often  unconscious,  to  gain,  without 
uniting,  two  excellent  things,  we  have  succeeded  in  creating 
for  ourselves  an  educational  dilemma,  either  horn  of  which 
offers  an  uncomfortable  resting  place. 

Certainly  a  college  education  must  change  with  a  changing 
world  and  the  curriculum  expand  with  the  increase  of  knowl- 
edge. So  long  as  this  expansion  meant  only  the  opening  up 
of  the  narrow  group  of  studies  established  in  the  scholastic 
ages,  to  include  modern  languages,  the  physical  sciences,  and 
the  sciences  of  social  relations,  the  process  seemed  a  desirable 
and  natural  one,  involving,  at  least  for  the  open  and  unprej- 
udiced mind,  nothing  more  perplexing  or  disheartening  than 
a  readjustment  of  ideas.  It  must  have  been  startling  to  loyal 
subjects  of  the  classics  to  see  their  sovereigns  apparently 
dethroned  and  made  mere  members  of  a  democratic  multitude. 

494 
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But  when  the  first  shock  was  over,  it  was  easy  to  see  that  the 
throne  was  not  destroyed,  but  only  shared.  The  sciences  and 
modern  languages  had  a  right  to  their  places  of  power  in  the 
college  curriculum. 

My  own  college  experiences  fell  well  within  this  later  epoch. 
The  college  was  literally  one  of  letters  and  science.  All  courses 
had  an  equal  intellectual  value,  dealing  as  they  each  did  with 
pure  knowledge  untempered  by  practical  applications.  Their 
results  in  our  training  differed  no  whit  in  degree,  but  suffi- 
ciently in  kind  to  produce,  where  our  minds  admitted  of  it,  a 
well-assorted  quantity  of  information  about  ancient  and  mod- 
ern civilizations,  physical  phenomena,  metaphysics,  and  social 
problems;  and  a  fair  development,  proportionate  to  our  ages, 
of  our  reasoning  power,  imagination,  and  appreciation.  Our 
choice  of  the  main  ingredient  of  our  information,  whether  it 
was  to  be  languages  and  literatures,  or  philosophy,  or  history 
and  political  economy,  or  physics  and  biology;  and  our  choice 
of  the  leading  characteristics  of  our  mental  power,  whether  it 
was  to  be  accurate  reasoning,  or  imaginative  appreciation,  or 
constructive  insight,  depended,  as  far  as  I  can  remember,  on 
our  own  pleasure,  on  the  particular  response  of  our  natures 
to  the  diversified  universe  stretching  out  in  front  of  us.  To 
me,  when  I  was  a  child  still  struggling  with  fractions,  the 
Virgil  quoted  by  my  elders  seemed  the  distant,  but  golden 
fleece  of  the  quest  that  lay  before  me.  Many  years  before  the 
curriculum  of  the  schools  offered  me  Latin,  I  carried  a  volume 
of  the  /Eneid,  along  with  my  arithmetic  and  geography  and 
"  second  reader,"  to  my  schoolroom  desk.  Surreptitiously  I 
used  to  handle  the  mysterious  pages,  when  I  had  hurried  thru 
my  lawful  lessons.  I  stood  on  Mt.  Pisgah  and  looked  long- 
ingly. It  is  no  wonder  that  when  the  day  of  march  came  I 
traveled  straight  into  the  promised  land  of  the  classics. 

At  college,  since  the  beneficence  of  the  group  system  made 
it  possible,  I  read  Greek  and  Latin  at  all  times  and  seasons, 
merely  because  I  wanted  to,  not  because  I  reasoned  that  they 
were  educationally  good  for  me  or  for  anyone  else.  At  this 
later  day  I  cannot  see  that  I  could  have  found  a  better  reason. 
The   main   current   was    fed   by   tributary   streams   of   some 
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English,  a  little  history,  and  philosophy,  and  science.  The 
minimum  requirement  in  mathematics,  being  elementary,  was 
disposed  of  outside  the  precious  limits  of  academic  months 
and  French  and  German  had  long  before  become  a  source  of 
easy  delight.  Among  my  contemporaries.  I  saw  the  process 
reversed.  Here  was  a  main  current  of  mathematical  learn- 
ing helped  on  by  a  rivulet  of  Latin,  there  one  of  biology 
freshened  by  a  little  stream  of  Greek.  Or,  it  may  be,  political 
economy  politely  returned  the  indifference  of  the  classics,  or 
the  modern  languages  emerged  bravely  from  the  torture  of 
the  required  fear  of  science.  We  were,  with  our  differing 
enthusiasms,  rather  sympathetic  toward  each  other,  the  varied 
composition  of  our  minds  making  us  interesting  among  our- 
selves. If  I  sent  my  bravest  ship  out  on  one  stream  which 
my  neighbor  deemed  worthy  only  of  one  of  her  skiffs,  then  on 
another  stream  my  little  skiff  looked  small  beside  her  full- 
sailed  vessel.  And,  being  well  piloted,  we  did  not  mistake  any 
one  of  the  streams  for  their  common  ocean. 

It  may  be  that  I  have  exaggerated  the  emotional  impulse 
leading  to  the  choice  of  the  particular  stream.  Sometimes 
chance  seemed  to  govern  it,  and  the  seamanship  was  not  care- 
ful, in  spite  of  the  pilots.  But  even  the  most  indifferent  was 
obliged  to  choose  a  main  current  and  to  keep  it  open  to  tribu- 
taries, and  the  currents  were  so  governed  by  powers  higher 
than  ourselves  that  very  jolly  mariners  sailed  with  some  show 
of  wisdom,  and  all  of  us  had  an  equal  opportunity  to  reach  the 
ocean  in  safety. 

Altho  we  were  thus  obliged  to  choose  a  chief  concern,  we 
differed,  it  ought  to  be  said,  in  the  intensity  with  which  we 
concentrated  our  interests.  An  enthusiast  like  myself  might 
have  read  Greek  and  Latin  for  only  two  years  instead  of  four, 
and  have  learned  much  more  about  the  laws  of  matter  than 
was  compassed  in  one  short  year.  And  my  contemporary  who 
was  absorbed  in  political  economy  could  have  read  a  few  more 
Greek  plays,  had  she  desired.  I  suppose  we  specialized  and 
are  now,  in  our  intellectual  activities,  poised  on  a  flimsy 
structure  built  up  on  no  "  broad  foundations  of  general  cul- 
ture."    But  at  least  others  of  our  day  laid  these  foundations 
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well  enough,  and  the  system  of  the  age  need  not  be  inter- 
preted in  terms  so  obnoxious  to  the  present  as  "  undergraduate 
specialization."  Generally  speaking,  it  seems  to  have  been  a 
halcyon  age.  As  long  as  the  college  curriculum  offered  a 
choice  between  different  things  of  equal  intellectual  value,  and 
between  different  phases  of  pure  knowledge,  there  was  no 
problem  to  solve,  and  identical  results  were  reached.  The 
dilemma  had  not  yet  appeared. 

Within  a  decade  even  the  woman's  college  has  seen  the 
horns.  To  men's  colleges  they  appeared  somewhat  earlier. 
They  appeared,  indeed,  as  soon  as  the  substance  of  a  college 
education  was  deemed  to  be  facts  rather  than  ideas,  as  soon 
as  society  demanded  that  pure  ideas,  instead  of  awaiting  their 
application  until  they  had  been  nurtured  and  made  vigorous, 
should  be  applied  coincidently  with  their  acquisition. 

There  has  been  discovered,  I  believe,  a  new  pedagogical 
principle  that  it  is  only  thru  immediate  application  that  ideas 
are  really  assimilated.  But  I  venture  to  assert  that  the  present 
practical  aspects  of  college  education  are  not  due  to  any  real 
or  imaginary  psychological  law  of  intellectual  development,  but 
to  the  demands  of  a  practical  age,  and  to  the  needs  of  a  society 
which  sets  up  hurried  activity  as  its  standard  of  health  and 
salvation.  We  must  not  only  act — that  has  always  been  ulti- 
mately desired  of  us — but  we  must  act  quickly  and  effect 
results  immediately.  And  furthermore,  the  results  must  be, 
if  possible,  of  a  sturdily  material  character.  It  is  better  to 
refine  sugar  than  to  purvey  abstract  sweetness;  it  is  more 
commendable  to  perfect  electric  lamps  than  to  radiate  ideal- 
istic light.  Therefore  men  and  women  must  be  graduated 
from  a  college  course  (and  if  the  traditional  leisurely  four 
years  can  be  shortened  into  three,  they  will  be  so  much  farther 
on  in  the  race),  with  something  more  tangible  than  pure 
knowledge  and  trained  faculties  for  their  stock  in  trade. 

It  must  be  a  meager  mind  that  fails  to  be  moved  by  the 
splendor  of  much  that  has  befallen  us.  Engineering  buildings 
flanking  museums  of  the  fine  arts  in  university  quadrangles 
thrill  the  onlooker  with  a  wild  surmise  of  the  vast  industries 
of  the  modern  world,  and  the  superb  powers  of  the  twentieth 
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century.  Even  the  model  stable  of  the  agricultural  school  sug- 
gests some  godlike  Herculean  labor,  and  deserves  its  place 
within  sight  of  the  Library.  But  the  Library  should  still 
command  the  portal.  Over  some  changes  have  we  not  a  right 
to  grow  perplexed  ?  A  school  of  commerce  may  suggest  a  fine 
appreciation  of  the  fundamental  facts  of  civilization,  but  it  also 
suggests  the  desire  of  the  modern  student  to  learn  at  collegehow 
to  get  rich.  Many  of  the  courses  offered  by  such  schools  may 
still  be  classed  under  the  head  of  pure  knowledge  When  they 
are  included  in  departments  of  history  and  political  economy, 
they  arouse  no  questions.  Separated  under  new  titles,  they 
create  doubt,  for  they  seem,  at  least,  to  seek  at  once  to  apply 
ideas  to  the  immediate  purpose  of  acquiring  money.  Formerly 
a  man  was  left  to  apply,  either  in  his  own  service  or  in  the 
service  of  society,  according  to  the  kind  of  soul  he  happened 
to  possess,  a  knowledge  and  a  brain-power  nurtured  out  of 
sight  of  the  particular  end,  but  in  full  view  of  the  ultimate 
issues.  Now,  obviously  in  some  places,  everywhere  to  some 
degree,  he  is  taught  the  particular  end  from  the  beginning;  the 
knowledge  given  him  is  limited  because  its  immediate  appli- 
cation is  time-consuming;  the  brain-power  is  changed  because 
the  process  fashioning  it  is  hurried.  The  mere  fact  that  "  the 
service  of  society  "  seems  to  need  the  change — for  it  is  absurd 
to  vilify  the  new  system  as  vulgarly  commercial,  or  to  glorify 
the  old  as  elegantly  altruistic — does  not  clear  away  one's 
rising  doubts. 

For  some  years  women's  colleges  did  not  seem  to  yearn  for 
the  application  of  ideas.  And  in  coeducational  institutions 
there  was  still  among  the  women  students  a  cleaving  to  old 
idols.  Men  began  to  fear  the  "  effeminization  of  culture." 
We.  are  beginning  to  relieve  their  terror.  We  mean  to  have  no 
more  of  that  kind  of  culture  than  they  have.  Our  possibilities 
of  escape  are  fewer,  but  we  are  making  eager  use  of  them. 
Pedagogy  and  home  economics  are  doing  their  best  to  make  us 
practical,  and  on  the  horizon  loom  other  means  to  so  glorious 
an  end.  As  the  advance  guard  calls  out.  poetry  does  not 
remove  the  microbes  of  the  pantry,  neither  does  philosophy 
ventilate  a  schoolroom.     Therefore  let  us  abandon  literature 
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and  metaphysics  in  college,  and  emerge  good  housekeepers  and 
teachers.  Or  even  further,  in  this  inconveniently  progressive 
age,  let  us  emerge  equipped  for  business  and  economic  inde- 
pendence of  any  kind.  The  practical  applications,  which  in  a 
more  leisurely  decade  were  left  to  the  intelligence  and  growing 
experience  of  a  cultivated  and  well-trained  woman,  she  is  now 
forced  to  make  as  a  very  part  of  her  training  and  self-culti- 
vation. The  world  she  must  live  in  requires  it.  Men  and 
women  alike  must  be  able  "  to  do  something  "  at  once. 

If  that  were  all  the  world  required,  the  situation  would  be 
simple.  There  might  be  regret  over  a  vanished  glory,  but 
there  would  be  no  dilemma.  The  dilemma  appears  when  we 
realize  another  demand  of  the  hundred-headed  monster.  It 
cannot,  I  think,  be  disputed  that  in  very  many  lines  technique 
alone  does  not  bring  practical  success.  In  the  training  of 
teachers,  for  example,  we  are  asked  to  omit  poetry  and  history 
and  to  give  our  students  child-study  and  sanitation,  and  then 
we  are  closely  questioned  as  to  their  cultivation,  their  breeding, 
their  knowledge  of  the  world.  Beyond  the  schools,  in  colleges 
and  universities,  the  demand  for  culture,  in  the  old-fashioned 
sense  of  this  battered  word,  is  almost  universal.  It  is  no 
unusual  thing  to  receive  a  letter  from  a  college  president  asking 
if  a  certain  man,  whose  scholarly  qualifications  are  beyond 
question,  is  also  "  cultivated."  I  once  knew  of  an  important 
scientific  post  being  finally  given  to  one  out  of  twelve  candi- 
dates because  he  alone  added  "  social  knowledge  "  to  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject  he  was  to  deal  with.  The  test  of  "  social 
knowledge  "  was  used  in  a  generous  and  rational  spirit,  not  to 
mean  a  certain  cleverness  with  curious  implements  at  a  dinner 
table,  or  even  an  unfailing  good  taste,  but  rather  a  fine  breed- 
ing of  the  mind,  and  a  comprehensive  skill  in  meeting  people 
and  sharing  the  high  interests  of  the  community. 

In  other  professions  the  same  demand  is  obviously  made. 
And  it  is  probable  that  a  like  principle  operates  in  many  kinds 
of  business,  and  many  forms  of  public  life.  Between  two  men 
of  equal  technical  power  the  advantage  is  with  the  one  who 
adds  to  his  technique  other  powers,  recognized  if  not  analyzed 
by  society.     Xot  infrequently,  indeed,  so  inconsistent  is  public 
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opinion,  the  obviously  finer  technique  of  one  man  is  overlooked 
because  he  lacks  further  knowledge,  and  the  greater  practical 
success  of  the  other  follows  upon  "  unpractical  "  qualities. 
Supreme  specialized  skill  in  any  kind  of  work  is  almost  sure 
to  triumph,  but  very  few  men  and  women  possess  supreme 
skill.  Among  the  larger  number  destined  to  fine  success  of 
the  second  order  the  victory  is  easiest  for  the  possessors  of 
"  culture  "  as  well  as  "  efficiency." 

Here  is  a*  dilemma.  We  require  our  college  graduates  to 
emerge  already  equipped  for  practical  work.  We  also  require 
that  they  shall  shed  around  them  some  effulgence  of  mind  and 
spirit.  We  make  this  demand  not  only  when  we  are  poets  or 
prophets,  but  also,  significantly  enough,  when  we  are  hard- 
headed  traffickers  in  the  immediate  and  the  obvious.  We  give 
so  much  respect,  so  much  position,  so  much  money,  in  return 
for  so  much  ability — and  the  ability  to  be  cultivated  is  of 
good  market  value. 

But  if  a  pause  does  not  come  in  the  present  endeavor  to 
eradicate  the  acquisition  of  pure  knowledge  from  colleges, 
and  to  substitute  a  dress  rehearsal  of  all  the  practical  work 
of  life,  we  shall  have  no  wares  of  this  sort  to  offer  in  the 
willing  market.  Are  we  still  to  have  them  ?  We  are  long  used 
to  the  wail  over  the  modern  curriculum  that  sounds  from  the 
mountain  top.  Perhaps  we  ourselves,  when  we  have  fondly 
imagined  ourselves  to  have  climbed  there,  have  helped  to 
swell  it.  But  a  wail  ought  soon  to  rise  to  meet  it  from  the 
valley  of  barter  and  exchange.  After  all,  the  difference  is  only 
one  of  subtlety.  In  the  valley  we  know  that  we  want  both  a 
liberal  mind  and  efficient  power.  On  the  peak  we  know  why 
we  want  them. 

If  the  present  tide  is  unstemmed,  we  shall  be  likely  to  adopt 
the  drastic  solution  of  giving  the  easiest  victory  to  the  young 
men  and  women  who  inherit  or  can  acquire  from  their  environ- 
ment a  liberal  cultivation.  At  college  they  will  add  to  this 
possession  a  store  of  definite  knowledge  and  a  technical  train- 
ing. Their  knowledge  will  be  more  limited  than  formerly, 
and  their  training  will  proceed  from  a  narrower  foundation, 
but  they  will  fare  very  well  in  the  market-place.     And  since 
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colleges  are  not  the  sole  means  to  large  and  generous  culture, 
the  inheritable  or  purchasable  quantity  will  not  die  out  for 
some  generations. 

In  the  meantime,  the  thousands  of  American  boys  and  girls 
who  inherit  or  find  about  them  no  single  coin  of  the  intellectual 
and  aesthetic  wealth  of  the  world  will  be  turned  out  from  the 
colleges  to  which  they  flock,  still  penniless,  and  therefore  des- 
tined to  disappointment  and  to  long  labor,   in  hundreds  of 
cases  even  to  final  failure.     To  one  profoundly  concerned  for 
our   democratic   institutions   the   spectacle   would   become   a 
tragedy.     In  essence,  the  recoil  from  a  purely  "  liberal  educa- 
tion," and  the  choice  of  a  technical  training  made  in  these 
days  by  so  many  young  men,  is  a  sign  of  their  genuine  demo- 
cratic instincts.     The  lack  of  strenuousness  which  so  unfor- 
tunately characterizes  many  of  our  colleges  of  letters  and  arts, 
over    against    the    unmistakable    challenge    of    the    technical 
schools  to  their  will  and  abilities,  alienates,  however  little  they 
may  consciously  analyze  it,  these  heirs  of  our  national  faith 
in  a  gospel  of  work.      A   college  course  often   deserves   its 
definition  as  a  prolongation  of  idle  summer  holidays,  hampered 
only  by  a  few  annoying  restrictions.     It  would  be  a  pity  if  the 
youth  of  the  country  were  entirely  contented  with  such  a  faint 
appeal  to  their  battle  spirit.     But  a  tragedy  is  none  the  less 
imminent,  if  their  democratic  instincts  are  cultivated  at  the 
expense  of  their  own  democratic  opportunities,  and  of  the  real 
needs  of  the  democracy  itself.     The  "  liberal  "  colleges  in  time 
will  once  more  fire  the  will  and  play  their  honest  part.     They 
cannot  in  four  years  rival  the  slow  processes  of  inheritance  and 
absorption   from  environment,  but  they  can  lay  the  founda- 
tions and  draw  the  plans  of  a  future  experience  in  the  world, 
which   for  so  many  Americans  serves  as  a  noble  substitute. 
That  we  shall  ultimately  fail  in  our  full  duty  is  inconceivable. 
But  the  day  of  assurance  seems  slow  in  coming.     When  it 
does  come,  we  shall  have  given  the  proper  value  to  the  two 
forces  which  now  perplex  us  from  either  horn  of  our  dilemma. 
There  will  be  large  industrial  schools  for  those  who  wish  to 
deal  primarily  with  things  and  not  with  ideas.     There  will  be 
large  technical  schools  for  those  who  wish  to  apply  to  practical 
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purposes  ideas  gained  and  assimilated  by  slow  and  sure  proc- 
esses. And  there  will  be  colleges  for  the  acquisition  of  these 
ideas  and  for  the  development  of  mental  power.  From  them 
students,  according  to  their  tastes,  will  go  to  the  technical 
schools,  if  they  wish  to  combine  ideas  with  things  or  with 
people,  or  to  graduate  schools,  if  they  wish  to  deal  more  per- 
manently with  pure  ideas.  The  essential  virtue  of  the  college 
curriculum  will  be  no  special  set  of  courses,  now  foreseen,  but 
the  inclusion  of  only  those  courses  which  have  equal  intel- 
lectual value  because  they  are  phases  of  pure  knowledge.  Ped- 
agogy and  commerce  and  home  economics  will  drop  out  of  col- 
lege catalogs,  to  reappear  only  in  those  of  the  technical  schools, 
unless  they  avoid  the  danger  of  aiming  at  the  obvious  end. 
It  is  barely  possible  that  by  avoiding  it  they  will  justify  their 
present  places.  It  is  wholly  probable  that  new  fields  of  knowl- 
edge will  open  to  our  quests,  and  our  catalogs  a  half  century 
hence  contain  departments  now  undreamed  of.  To  them  the 
classics  and  the  sciences  and  their  fellows  will  reach  the  right 
hand  of  fellowship.  Together  they  will  do  their  share  in  train- 
ing young  men  and  women  to  build  up  a  national  civilization 
which  shall  be  bright  with  the  radiance  of  culture  as  well  as 
with  the  splendor  of  achievement. 

Annie  Crosby  Emery 

Bryn  Mawr  College,  A.  B  ,  1892;  and 
Ph.  D  ,  1896. 
The  Women's  College,  in 
Brown  University 
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Confessions  are  not  all  thrilling,  or  even  always  interesting. 
The  interest  depends  largely  upon  the  character  of  the  confes- 
sion, and  upon  the  relative  standing  of  the  confessor.  The  con- 
fessions contained  in  this  brief  paper,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  not 
prove  altogether  uninteresting  as  giving  a  glimpse  into  the  life 
of  a  college  professor.  That  life,  to  the  average  man,  seems 
humdrum  and  commonplace  enough,  and  yet  it  is  of  sufficient 
importance  to  make  an  occasional  glimpse  into  it  not  wholly 
devoid  of  interest. 

When  I  received  my  college  diploma  and  started  out  into  the 
world,  I  was  confronted  with  the  important  question.  What 
shall  I  make  of  myself?  Casting  about  for  a  profession,  I 
decided  to  teach.  I  think  it  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  so  many 
young  men  are,  apparently,  of  the  opinion  that  teaching  re- 
quires no  special  fitness  or  preparation,  and  that  a  college  grad- 
uate, therefore,  can  teach  if  he  cannot  do  anything  else.  Con- 
sequently, many  a  young  graduate  adopts  this  plan  to  tide  him 
over  a  period  of  indecision,  little  thinking  of  the  harm  and 
damage  he  is  thereby  working  the  profession  which  affords 
him  a  temporary  livelihood.  Apart  from  the  evil  of  not  doing 
good  work,  such  a  teacher  inflicts  injury  and  injustice  upon 
born  teachers  by  crowding  the  profession  with  indifferent  ma- 
terial, thus  increasing  the  supply  far  in  excess  of  the  demand; 
and  the  result  of  this  unfair  competition  is  that  the  salary  of  the 
really  good  teacher  is  reduced  to  a  mere  living  wage.  But  this 
by  way  of  parenthesis. 

I  was  aided  in  securing  a  position  by  the  faculty  of  my  col- 
lege. Permit  me  to  say  here  that  colleges  take  a  commendable 
interest  in  placing  their  respective  graduates — a  principle 
which  not  only  helps  the  individual  graduate,  but  also  inures  to 
the  benefit  of  the  college  by  broadening  its  influence  and  in- 
creasing its  patronage.     For  every  good  alumnus  placed  in  a 
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new  community  is  a  living,  walking  advertisement  for  his  col- 
lege. I  say  "  walking  "  advisedly,  because  the  salary  of  the 
teacher  is  frequently  so  paltry  that  he  must  perforce  be  a 
walking  advertisement  for  his  college,  or  none  at  all.  My 
salary  as  principal  of  the  classical  school  in  a  small  Southern 
village  was  not  above  the  average.  But  the  service  required 
was  ample  and  exacting  enough  to  lead  one  to  expect  five  times 
the  salary,  if  teachers  were  paid  in  the  same  proportion  as  men 
in  other  professions  are.  Perhaps  the  school  board  felt  that  the 
high-sounding  title,  Principal  of  the  Classical  School,  ought 
to  be  taken  in  part  payment  for  my  services,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  honor  they  conferred  upon  me  in  constituting  me  the  entire 
faculty.  By  dint  of  rigid  economy,  however,  I  managed  to  save 
half  of  my  meager  salary. 

Having  learned  during  my  first  year's  experience  as  a  teacher 
that  I  had  not  yet  exhausted  all  the  sources  of  knowledge,  I  de- 
cided to  return  to  my  alma  mater  the  next  session  for  advanced 
work.  My  horizon  enlarged  with  my  growing  years,  and  I 
saw  that,  to  qualify  myself  more  fully  and  thoroly  for  the  work 
of  my  adopted  profession,  I  should  have  to  take  an  advanced 
course  at  some  university.  I  intended  to  fit  myself,  not  for 
public-school  work,  but  for  college  work.  I  knew  that  no 
teacher  can  have  any  reasonable  hope,  in  this  day  of  sharp 
competition,  of  filling  a  college  position  unless  he  has  had  the 
advantage  of  a  university  training  in  addition  to  his  college 
course.  I,  therefore,  entered  one  of  the  leading  American  uni- 
versities, and  after  three  years  of  hard  work  I  obtained  my 
much-coveted  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  What  by  the 
aid  of  scholarships,  and  what  by  the  help  of  some  little  money 
I  had  inherited  from  my  father's  estate,  I  owed  not  more  than 
five  or  six  hundred  dollars  when  I  finished  my  university 
course.  My  Doctor's  degree  won,  I  fancied  that  I  had  simply 
to  hold  myself  in  readiness  to  receive  overtures  from  college 
presidents  in  quest  of  a  professor  in  my  special  department. 

But,  to  my  disillusionment,  college  presidents  did  not  come 
tumbling  one  over  another  to  make  me  bids,  and  to  solicit  my 
services.  Before  I  had  completed  my  university  course,  I 
looked  out  upon  my  future  career  as  a  college  professor  thru 
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roseate  glasses.  I  had  received  an  offer  to  teach  in  an  excellent 
academy,  even  before  the  end  of  my  first  year  at  the  university. 
At  that  time  Japan  was  beginning  to  take  on  a  veneer  of  West- 
ern civilization,  and  to  this  end  she  was  seeking,  with  flattering 
offers,  to  attract  American  teachers  to  her  schools.  Even  her 
highest  institutions  of  learning  were  calling  American  pro- 
fessors. One  such  call  came  to  my  university  the  year  of  my 
graduation,  and  was  referred  by  the  professor  in  charge  to  the 
seminary  men  of  my  department, — the  call  happened  to  be  for 
a  man  in  my  special  department, — and,  despite  the  attractive 
offer,  still  the  call  went  begging.  Elated  with  hope,  I  vainly 
imagined  that  I  had  simply  to  hold  my  mouth  open,  and  that 
a  fine  plum  would  soon  drop  in.  This  illusion  was  gradually 
dispelled  as  summer  wore  on  and  no  calls  came.  But  the  prov- 
erb teaches  that  all  things  come  to  him  who  waits.  So,  late 
in  the  vacation  a  call  came  to  me  from  a  Western  university  to 
become  an  assistant  professor,  with  a  salary  of  $1200.  I  did 
not  regard  this  a  very  flattering  offer,  but  the  advancing  sum- 
mer admonished  me  to  accept  it,  which  I  accordingly  did.  The 
position  would  at  least  give  me  experience,  I  argued,  and  would 
provide  me  a  fair  remuneration  besides. 

When  I  reported  for  duty,  I  found  that  my  advanced  instruc- 
tion would  be  of  little  use  to  me  directly.  When  I  was  in- 
formed that  my  classes  would  be,  for  the  most  part,  elementary, 
and  realized  that  I  should  have  no  occasion  to  ventilate  my  ad- 
vanced learning,  I  felt  somewhat  disappointed.  However,  I  took 
a  philosophical  view  of  the  situation  and  addressed  myself  with 
zeal  and  energy  to  my  work.  There  was  a  certain  excitement 
in  facing  students  in  the  classroom,  and  a  certain  thrill  of 
pleasure  in  lecturing  before  them,  which  tended  to  reconcile 
me  to  my  humble  place.  I  have  always  suspected  that  the 
pleasure  was  more  on  my  side  than  on  theirs.  I  finished  my 
year's  work  as  instructor  without  any  noteworthy  incident. 
My  associates  in  the  faculty  were  very  agreeable,  and  my  chief 
was  a  perfect  gentleman.  By  his  uniform  kindness  and  cour- 
tesy he  contributed  much  to  my  comfort  and  pleasure.  He  was 
kind  enough  to  ask  me  to  offer  an  advanced  course  on  a  special 
subject  in  our  department,  as  an  elective  the  second  half  session. 
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This,  of  course,  was  very  gratifying  to  me,  and  at  the  same 
time  did  not  jeopard  the  prestige  of  the  department,  as  no 
students  offered  to  take  my  elective.  As  it  fell  out,  it  proved 
a  fortunate  thing  for  me  that  none  did,  for  I  already  had  four 
or  five  hours  of  class  work  a  day,  and  should  have  been  at  a  loss, 
I  am  sure,  to  find  time  for  an  additional  class.  But  enthusiasm 
and  ardor  are  characteristic  of  youth,  and  time  and  labor  are 
cheerfully  given  if  occasion  requires.  A  young  man  does  not 
always  pause  to  count  the  cost,  and  perhaps  it  is  well  that  he 
does  not.  For  reflection,  in  many  cases,  would  have  a  deter- 
rent and  paralyzing  effect  upon  his  zeal  and  industry. 

At  the  end  of  the  session  I  decided  to  go  abroad,  and  spend 
a  year  at  one  of  the  German  universities.  When  I  signified  to 
the  authorities  my  intention  of  resigning,  they  were  considerate 
enough  to  ask  me  to  reconsider  my  resignation,  and  indicated 
their  desire  to  retain  my  services  permanently.  But,  while  I 
appreciated  their  kind  words,  I  was  resolute  in  my  purpose,  and 
had  made  up  my  mind  to  go.  I,  therefore,  started  for  Europe 
at  the  close  of  the  session,  and  was  soon  enrolled  as  a  student 
at  one  of  the  oldest  and  best  universities  in  Germany.  My 
previous  acquaintance  with  German'  had  been  more  thru  the 
eye  than  thru  the  ear.  Consequently,  when  I  began  to  attend 
lectures,  which  I  did  immediately  upon  my  arrival,  I  felt  some 
embarrassment.  I  floundered  around  surprisingly  in  my  effort 
to  express  myself  in  the  vernacular.  My  tongue  proved  a 
rebellious  organ,  and  refused  to  execute  the  behests  of  my  mind 
and  the  desires  of  my  heart.  Sometimes,  too,  my  memory 
proved  treacherous,  and  would  lapse  into  an  embarrassing  and 
ludicrous  error,  as.  for  example,  when  referring  incidentally, 
one  day,  at  the  dinner  table,  to  the  vigorous  mustache  of  a 
young  German  acquaintance.  I  used  the  uncomplimentary  word 
"  schnauzbart  "  instead  of  the  proper  word  "  schnurrbart."  I 
may  remark,  for  the  benefit  of  the  reader  unfamiliar  with 
German,  that  the  former  word  means  an  animal's  mustache, 
the  latter  a  man's.  But  by  perseverance  and  diligence  I  gradu- 
ally overcame  the  difficulties  of  the  language,  and  soon  gained 
confidence  in  myself,  so  that  I  could  trust  both  my  tongue  and 
my  ear. 
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My  residence  abroad  at  a  German  university  was  especially 
helpful  to  me,  giving  me  new  ideas  as  to  methods,  and  broaden- 
ing my  outlook.  I  found  time  to  do  some  little  original  work 
and  had  the  gratification  of  having  two  or  three  of  my  brief 
papers  accepted  by  some  of  the  leading  German  philological 
journals,  and  one  paper  accepted  by  the  foremost  American 
philological  journal.  The  London  Academy,  too,  was  kind 
enough  to  notice  favorably  my  Doctor's  thesis.  (  Even  editors 
sometimes  nod !)  The  thrill  of  joy  that  passes  thru  the  soul  of  a 
discoverer  when  he  suddenly  finds  the  object  which  has  so  long 
eluded  his  search,  is  perhaps  no  greater  or  more  intense  than  that 
which  fills  the  breast  of  the  prospective  scholar  when  he  sees  his 
first  article  in  print.  It  is  pleasurable,  a  delightful  sensation. 
As  he  grows  older,  he  learns  to  control  his  emotion,  and  his  joy 
wanes.  Then  he  would  gladly  recall,  if  he  could,  things  which, 
in  the  rashness  and  impatience  of  his  youth,  he  was  too  eager 
to  publish. 

Upon  my  return  to  America  I  supposed,  now  that  I  had  had 
the  advantage  of  a  year's  study  at  one  of  the  famous  German 
universities,  that  I  should  have  little  trouble  in  securing  a  de- 
sirable place  in  some  first-class  college.  But  the  supposition 
proved  to  be  somewhat  gratuitous.  An  offer  I  did  receive,  but 
it  was  not  altogether  to  my  taste.  Nor  was  the  salary  especially 
lucrative.  The  position  was  an  instructorship  in  a  Northern 
university,  and  carried  with  it  a  promise  of  better  things  in  the 
future.  I  deemed  it  best  to  decline  and  take  my  chances,  wait- 
ing in  the  meantime,  like  Mr.  Micawber,  for  something  better 
to  turn  up. 

My  expenses  went  on  increasing,  however,  and  it  became 
very  clear  that  I  should  have  to  apply  to  some  of  my  relatives 
for  a  small  loan  to  tide  me  over  my  unproductive  period.  I 
had  already  borrowed  the  money  for  my  European  sojourn, 
and  this  remained,  of  course,  unpaid.  But  I  had  paid  off  the 
debt  incurred  in  winning  my  Ph.  D.  degree.  I  saved  enough 
out  of  my  salary  at  the  Western  university  to  cancel  that  obli- 
gation. And  now  I  owed  only  the  money  I  had  spent  in 
Europe,  which  was  somewhat  less  than  a  thousand  dollars.  So 
I  secured  the  desired  loan,  and  continued  to  bide  my  time. 
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But  the  future,  I  confess,  was  not  radiant.  The  market  for 
college  professors  seemed  stocked,  and  there  was  little  demand 
that  summer.  I  was  about  to  turn,  as  a  pis  aller,  to  the  teachers' 
agencies.  But,  fortunately,  at  this  juncture  the  tide  turned, 
and  I  felt  a  bite  at  my  bait.  With  care  and  precaution  I  suc- 
ceeded in  landing  my  fish.  It  was  a  professorship  in  a  South- 
ern college.  I  promptly  accepted  the  proffered  chair,  and  in 
a  few  weeks  entered  upon  my  duties.  The  salary  was  not 
large — $1800  a  year,  and  one  hundred  of  this  was  conditional. 
The  idea  that  college  professors  draw  large  salaries,  and  do 
little  work  is  a  delusion,  as  I  then  suspected  and  now  know. 
And  in  the  South  the  salaries  are  even  smaller  than  they  are  in 
the  North,  and  the  work  heavier. 

But  I  had  no  reason  to  complain  of  my  work.  During  the 
eight  years  I  have  been  here  my  work  has  varied  from  twelve 
to  seventeen  hours  per  week,  not  counting  theme  work.  The 
college  is  a  denominational  college,  and  is  small,  as  all  the  col- 
leges in  the  South  are.  It  is  also  poor,  its  total  income  being 
less  than  $35,000  a  year.  But  its  prospects  are  good,  and  its 
endowment  is  increasing,  slowly  but  surely.  Like  all  denomi- 
national colleges  in  the  South,  it  has  to  compete  with  the  State 
institutions,  which  have  much  greater  resources.  But  the  col- 
lege is  holding  its  own,  and  does  not  give  any  indication  of 
receding.  There  are  those  who  say  that  the  State  institutions 
will  eventually  force  the  denominational  colleges  to  the  wall. 
But  I  believe  that  this  prophecy  will  have  many  long  years  to 
wait  before  it  finds  its  fulfillment.  For  the  denominational 
colleges  are  firmly  intrenched  in  the  affection  of  the  respective 
churches,  and  the  churches  appeal  to  the  loyalty  of  the  people, 
and  lay  marked  stress  upon  Christian  education.  The 
State  'institutions  and  the  denominational  schools  have  worked 
harmoniously  heretofore  for  years,  and  there  is  no  good 
reason  why  they  should  not'  continue  to  do  so  in  the  future. 
The  present  policy  of  the  Church  schools  is  to  increase  their 
endowment  so  as  to  offer  free  tuition,  and  thus  compete 
with  the  State  institutions  on  the  latter  s  own  ground.  This 
policy  was.  of  course,  dictated  by  the  principle  of  self-preser- 
vation and  is,  in  my  judgment,  sound.     If  the  State  institu- 
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tions  antagonize  too  much,  the  Church  schools  can  retaliate 
by  bringing  pressure  to  bear  upon  legislators  to  reduce 
appropriations,  which  would  tend  to  cripple  the  State  institu- 
tions. But  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  opposition  will  never  reach 
such  an  acute  stage  as  to  necessitate  the  adoption  of  such  a 
damaging  policy  as  that  would  be. 

But  I  must  caution  the  reader  not  to  suppose  that  my  college, 
which  I  characterize  as  a  denominational  college,  is  sectarian 
in  the  narrow  sense  of  the  word.  It  is  far  from  anything  of  the 
sort.  Our  trustees  are  very  liberal.  I  do  not  know  of  a  denomi- 
national college  whose  trustees  are  more  liberal.  In  filling 
vacancies  in  the  faculty  the  trustees,  as  might  be  expected,  of 
course,  prefer  professors  of  their  own  denomination.  But  they 
do  not  hesitate  to  go  outside  to  get  a  first-rate  man,  and  they 
have  had  in  the  past,  as  they  have  now,  professors  in  the  faculty 
who  are  not  affiliated  with  our  denomination.  (I  say  "our 
denomination  "  because  my  Church  preferences  are  those  of  the 
college.)  The  policy  of  the  Board,  however,  has  always  rightly 
been  to  have  the  great  majority  of  the  faculty  of  the  preferred 
denomination,  that  is,  the  denomination  which  patronizes  and 
supports  the  college.  In  our  student-body,  too,  are  found  men 
of  other  denominations,  and  these  enjoy  the  fullest  religious 
liberty.  They  are  only  required  to  attend  morning  chapel 
during  week-days,  which  is  required  of  all  students  alike. 

My  colleagues  in  the  faculty  are  all  scholarly  gentlemen.  I 
find  them  quite  companionable,  and  intellectually  stimulating. 
Two  or  three  of  them  have  written  a  school-book  each,  and  two 
of  the  books  are  used  as  texts  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State. 
Our  faculty,  of  course,  is  small,  and  faculty  quarrels  are  un- 
known among  us.  It  is  true,  we  do  not  all  think  alike,  es- 
pecially in  matters  of  discipline.  The  younger  members  of  the 
faculty  are  more  strict  and  unyielding  than  the  older  heads, 
whose  years  have  taught  them  to  be  lenient.  But  as  touching 
the  general  progressive  policy  of  the  college  we  are  all  agreed, 
and  work  together  harmoniously.  It  is  the  endeavor  of  each 
one  of  us  to  maintain  the  high  standing  of  the  college.  By  their 
strict  grading  the  younger  members  tend  to  tone  up  the  older 
ones,  and  prevent  them  from  relaxing.     That  the  standing  of 
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the  college  is  high  is  demonstrated  by  the  success  of  our 
graduates  who  go  for  medicine,  law,  and  advanced  academic 
work  to  the  very  first  universities  of  the  country.  There  they 
hold  their  own,  side  by  side,  with  the  graduates  of  Northern 
institutions  many  times  richer  and  larger  .than  our  college. 
This  is  a  perennial  source  of  gratification  to  us,  and  we  point 
with  pardonable  pride  to  our  record  in  the  past,  and  challenge 
the  State  institutions  to  surpass  it. 

1  have  held  my  present  position  long  enough  to  see  two  gene- 
rations of  students  go  out  into  the  world.  When  I  came,  I  did 
not  expect  to  remain  long,  perhaps  a  few  years  at  most.  My 
thought  was  to  use  this  as  a  stepping-stone  to  professional  ad- 
vancement. But  there  seems  to  be  something  in  the  conditions 
of  life  in  a  small  college  which  tends  to  hold  a  man  to  it,  de- 
spite his  desire  to  rise  in  his  profession.  I  have  almost  come  to 
feel  myself  a  permanent  part  of  the  college.  Yet  the  embers 
of  my  scholarly  ambition  now  and  then  flare  up,  and  I  think 
of  the  work  that  I  once  intended  to  write,  which  would  be 
accepted  as  an  authority  in  my  department.  That  work,  I  need 
hardly  confess,  remains  still  in  the  embryonic  stage,  and,  I 
fear,  will  be  one  of  those  unwritten  books  of  which,  to  use  a 
figure  of  speech,  the  world  has  already  seen  too  many.  But, 
tho  my  fond  hope  has  been  long  deferred,  with  the  proverbial 
result,  still  I  hope.  Perhaps,  some  day,  I  may  be  placed  in  a 
position  more  favorable  to  original  work  and  research.  Then 
I  hope  to  fulfill  the  promise  of  my  early  ambition.  I  have  to 
struggle  with  this  promise  sometimes,  and  I  am  forced  to  admit 
that  it  makes  me  discontented  and  pessimistic.  When  I  think 
how  the  gliding  years  fail  to  bring  me,  as  they  do  not  fail  to 
bring  those  in  other  avenues  of  life,  increasing  income  and 
prestige,  I  feel  disposed  to  question  whether,  after  all,  I  did 
not  make  a  mistake  in  adopting  my  profession,  and  if  I  did  not, 
whether  I  had  not  best  resign  my  chair  and  return  once  more 
to  Germany,  where  I  may  drink  again  at  those  refreshing  foun- 
tains of  inspiration,  and  renewing  my  youth,  make  a  new  start 
in  life  which  will  be  an  improvement  over  the  first.  There  are 
few  vocations  in  life  so  discouraging  in  some  respects  as  the 
teacher's.     T  refer  to  the  pecuniary  returns,  the  compensation. 
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The  merchant,  the  doctor,  the  lawyer,  begins  his  profession 
and  goes  on,  with  an  ever-growing  income.  But  the  teacher, 
especially  the  college  professor,  no  matter  how  well  he  may  be 
equipped  for  his  profession,  can  have  little  hope  that  his  income 
will  keep  pace  with  his  years. 

It  is  a  fact  much  to  be  deplored  that  the  remuneration  in  the 
teaching  profession  is  disproportionately  small,  compared  with 
the  remuneration  in  the  other  learned  professions.  A  professor 
is  required  to  make  as  large  an  outlay  as  a  physician,  and  larger 
than  a  lawyer,  and  yet  his  remuneration  falls  far  below  that  of 
either  of  these.  Most  college  professors  receive  no  larger 
salaries  at  sixty  than  they  do  at  thirty,  when  they  enter  upon 
their  profession.  In  a  small  college  the  salary  is  hardly  suffi- 
cient to  allow  a  man  to  put  by  anything  for  a  rainy  day.  In- 
deed, it  is  hardly  adequate  for  living  expenses.  If  a  college 
professor  happens  to  have  a  large  family,  he  may  thank  his  stars 
if  he  can  strike  a  balance  in  his  account-book  at  the  end  of  the 
year.  If  he  does,  it  is  proof  positive  that  he  is  an  expert  econo- 
mist, for  he  must  necessarily  have  practiced  the  strictest 
economy  to  make  buckle  and  tongue  meet.  No  man  can  main- 
tain the  style  of  living  expected  of  a  college  professor,  and  put 
by  much  out  of  the  small  salary  of  $2000  a  year.  Yet  this  is 
the  average  salary  of  a  college  professor  thfuout  the  country; 
and  in  the  South  he  does  not  receive  as  much  as  this. 

My  meager  salary  I  supplement  with  the  small  returns  from 
the  products  of  my  pen.  I  utilize  my  leisure  moments  in  writ- 
ing, and  contribute  occasional  articles  to  magazines  and  weekly 
periodicals.  To  be  sure,  my  income  from  this  source  does  not 
swell  my  salary  materially.  Yet  it  helps  to  butter  the  parsnips. 
Besides  my  literary  articles.  I  have  contributed  papers  to  philo- 
logical and  technical  journals,  but  such  journals,  as  is  well 
known,  do  not  allow  their  contributors  any  honorarium.  I 
once  published  a  technical  book,  but  the  returns  made  from  time 
to  time  by  my  publisher  have  never  yet  been  sufficient  to  reim- 
burse me  for  the  cost  of  publication.  My  compensation  was 
not  in  money.  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  monograph 
reviewed  in  American  and  European  journals,  and  once  or 
twice  quoted.     This  was  my  compensation.     But  it  was  only 
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what  I  might  have  expected.  Writing  technical  monographs, 
like  virtue,  is  its  own  reward.  It  is  a  matter  that  cannot  be 
reduced  to  the  commercial  basis  of  dollars  and  cents.  The  only 
way  such  a  monograph  pays,  if  it  pays  at  all,  is  in  enhancing 
the  author's  reputation  as  a  scholar,  thus  increasing  his  chances 
of  being  called  to  a  richer  institution,  which  can  afford  to  pay 
a  larger  salary. 

During  my  connection  with  the  college  I  have  had  two  calls 
from  other  institutions.  The  first  came  toward  the  end  of  my 
first  year  here.  I  felt  somewhat  flattered  that  it  should  have 
come  from  the  Western  university  which  I  had  served  before. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  the  call  was  due  to  the  kindly  offices  of  my 
old  friend,  the  head  of  the  department,  under  whom  I  worked 
there.  This  was  a  fair  offer,  with  a  promising  outlook  for  the 
future.  But,  as  the  salary  was  not  larger  than  what  I  was 
receiving,  and  as  my  work  here  seemed  to  be  appreciated,  I  de- 
clined the  offer.  The  second  call  came  some  three  or  four 
years  ago.  This  was  from  a  reputable  Southern  college  of  the 
same  religious  denomination  as  my  own,  and  carried  a  nominal 
salary  of  $2000  a  year.  The  chair,  unlike  the  former,  was  a 
full  professorship;  and  the  offer,  I  confess,  was  attractive  to  me. 
But  after  due  deliberation  I  decided  it  was  best  for  me  to  de- 
cline. It  is  true,  the  salary  was  larger  than  that  which  I  was 
receiving,  but  the  cost  of  living  in  that  college  town  was  like- 
wise more  expensive. 

I  fear  the  average  reader  will  conclude  from  my  confessions 
that  college  professors  are  a  mercenary  set  and  simply  look  on 
the  business  side  of  a  call.  But  this,  I  hasten  to  assure  him,  is 
not  true.  Our  profession  is  no  whit  more  mercenary  than  any 
other.  Indeed,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  college  professors 
are  less  governed  by  monetary  considerations  than  any  other 
class  of  men.  Else  why  do  they  go  into,  and  remain  in,  a  pro- 
fession that  is  known  to  be  less  remunerative  than  any  other 
of  the  learned  professions  ?  Surely,  there  are  men  among  our 
number  who  have  endowments  and  qualifications  that  would 
easily  win  them  fame  and  fortune  in  other  pursuits.  Yet  these 
men  are  willing  to  devote  their  talents  and  gifts  to  the  much 
underpaid  profession  of  teaching.     No;  money  does  not  count 
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for  everything  with  us.  Local  attachment  and  love  for  the 
colleges  we  serve  are  frequently  so  strong  that  we  are  unwilling, 
sometimes,  to  go  to  another  institution,  even  with  the  advance 
of  several  hundred  dollars  a  year  in  salary. 

The  most  serious  drawback  to  my  present  position  is  the  con- 
spicuous lack  of  a  good  working  library  in  the  college.  Be- 
cause of  this  fact,  I  am  unable  to  do  any  technical  work  that 
requires  research.  Our  library  does  not  offer  the  facilities  for 
work  of  this  nature,  and  the  more  is  the  pity.  But  in  this 
respect  my  college  stands  on  no  lower  level  than  the  other 
Southern  colleges,  no  one  of  which  possesses  anything  ap- 
proaching a  good  up-to-date  library.  Even  the  universities  of 
the  South  are  poorly  equipped  with  library  facilities,  and,  con- 
sequently, they  offer  very  limited  opportunity  for  research  work. 
The  college  which  I  am  connected  with  has  a  fairly  creditable 
•collection  of  books  on  history  and  general  literature,  but  even 
in  these  departments  there  are  some  glaring,  tantalizing  gaps. 
Original  work  of  whatever  kind  can  be  done  in  such  a  library 
only  at  great  inconvenience  and  disadvantage.  Valuable  sets 
of  philological  journals  and  technical  books,  which  form  the 
scholar's  tools,  are  a  woeful  need.  Of  course,  my  own  private 
library  does  not  possess  such  expensive  1xx>ks.  It  is  as  much  as 
I  can  afford  to  provide  my  own  library  with  those  current  tech- 
nical journals  which  are  regarded  as  absolutely  indispensable 
in  my  department.  It  is  to  be  said  to  the  credit  of  the  college, 
however,  that  the  list  of  periodicals  in  its  reading  room  includes 
most  of  the  best  published  in  this  country.  But  the  list  in- 
cludes few  or  no  foreign  magazines. 

It  will  be  observed,  then,  that  the  conditions  at  my  college — 
and  it  is  a  typical  Southern  college — do  not  invite  investigation 
or  research  work,  even  on  a  small  scale.  This  is  a  disappoint- 
ment to  me  personally,  as  I  should  like  to  keep  up  my  philolog- 
ical work,  for  which  I  used  to  fancy — perhaps  the  fancy  was 
gratuitous — that  I  had  some  aptitude.  But  I  console  myself 
with  the  reflection  that  my  college  is  not  behind  other  Southern 
institutions  in  this  respect,  and  that  my  experience  is  the  com- 
mon experience  of  college  professors  in  the  South  and,  also,  in 
some  other  parts  of  the  country.    As  a  result  of  the  conditions 
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which  obtain  here,  the  little  work  which  I  publish  is  of  a  liter- 
ary nature,  consisting  mostly  of  essays  and  reviews.  One  can- 
not carry  on  original  research  work  unless  one  has  access  to 
the  necessary  books  and  material  with  which  work  of  this  kind 
is  done. 

These  are  the  chief  privations  and  disadvantages  which  a 
professor  in  a  small  college  has  to  endure.  But  there  are  com- 
pensations. There  are  some  pleasures  to  offset  the  disappoint- 
ments, and  the  life  of  a  college  professor  has  some  happiness, 
some  sunshine  in  it.  I  like  my  work,  notwithstanding  its- 
disagreeable  and  seamy  side.  I  do  not  believe  that  I  could 
get  as  much  pleasure  and  real  enjoyment  out  of  any  other  pro- 
fession as  I  draw  from  teaching.  Whether  my  classes  enjoy 
my  teaching  is  another  matter.  My  pupils,  however,  are  some- 
times courteous  enough  to  tell  me  that  they  have  found  my 
instruction  both  pleasant  and  profitable.  Perhaps  this  may  be 
owing  to  the  glamour  and  enchantment  with  which  the  memory 
invests  one's  college  days  after  one  leaves  college  and  goes  out 
into  the  active  battle  of  life,  with  all  its  storm  and  stress.  I 
believe  that  I  have  helped,  in  my  humble  way,  to  form  and 
mold  the  characters  of  some  young  men,  and  make  them  better 
citizens  for  the  state.  This  is  a  gratifying  thought,  and  makes 
me  feel  that  I  am  at  least  engaged  in  a  noble  work,  second  only 
to  the  ministry  in  point  of  importance  and  far-reaching  effect. 
I  do  not  regret  my  choice  of  a  profession,  or  feel  that  I  mistook 
my  calling.  Not  that  I  am  one  of  your  born  teachers;  few, 
indeed,  are.  But  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  if  I  was  in- 
tended for  any  profession,  it  is  teaching.  Then,  again,  apart 
from  the  interest  and  pleasure  I  find  in  the  classroom,  I  get 
considerable  enjoyment  out  of  writing,  which  I  consider  my 
avocation.  This  absorbs  all  my  leisure  hours,  and  affords  me 
diversion  as  well  as  intellectual  profit.  So  I  am  convinced  in 
my  mind  that,  while  I  might  have  done  better,  from  a  monetary 
point  of  view,  had  I  followed  some  other  vocation,  I  might, 
also,  have  done  worse,  and  derived  considerably  less  enjoyment 
from  my  work. 

As  I  look  forward  to  the  future,  I  am  not  altogether  gloomy 
and  without  hope.     My  finances  are  in  good  shape;  I  have 
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always  made  it  a  point  to  keep  them  so.  I  invariably  meet  my 
business  obligations,  about  which  matters  I  am  very  punctili- 
ous. Unlike  some  men  I  know,  I  live  within  my  income,  what- 
ever that  may  be,  and  make  it  a  point  to  put  by  something, 
however  small,  for  a  rainy  day.  At  my  present  rate  of  accu- 
mulation, I  hope,  by  the  time  I  reach  the  age  of  retirement,  to 
have  saved  up  enough  to  insure  me  a  comfortable  income  for 
the  remnant  of  my  days.  As  I  look  forward  to  the  future, 
therefore,  I  see  nothing  to  fret  over,  nothing  to  disturb  my 
accustomed  serenity  of  mind. 

In  conclusion,  the  reader,  I  think,  will  agree  with  me  that 
the  life  of  a  college  professor  is  not  the  most  discouraging  and 
unpromising  that  a  young  man  might  follow.  Disadvantages 
— serious  disadvantages  and  drawbacks — it  has,  but  it  is  not 
an  unmitigated  evil.  It  holds  out  some  hope  of  happiness  to 
him  who  pursues  it  conscientiously,  and  of  a  resolute  purpose 
to  do  his  duty.  Like  most  vocations,  the  vocation  of  a  college 
professor  is  made  up  both  of  sunshine  and  of  shadow,  not  of 
shadow  alone.  If  it  only  offered  a  larger  field  for  professional 
advancement,  with  more  adequate  remuneration,  and  afforded 
even  a  moderately  ample  opportunity  for  original  investiga- 
tion, then  it  would  be  an  almost  ideal  pursuit  in  life.  Of  course, 
I  speak  now  of  the  small  college,  not  of  the  university,  where 
these  conditions  do  not  obtain  to  the  same  extent.  But  time 
and  generous  gifts  to  the  endowment  funds  of  our  small  col- 
leges will  gradually  remedy,  if  not  entirely  remove,  these 
serious  drawbacks.  Meanwhile  we  hope  for  better  things  in 
the  future,  tho  we  shall  probably  have  to  struggle  on  for  many 
years  still  'before  the  fly  is  removed  from  our  pot  of  ointment. 


IX 
DISCUSSIONS 

MUST   SPELLING    REFORM    NECESSARILY    BE    PHONETIC? 

The  reform  of  English  spelling,  tho  strongly  advocated  for 
a  long  time,  has  made  but  little  progress.  The  causes  for  this 
failure  are  many,  but  no  single  cause  has  been  more  disastrous 
than  the  efforts  of  those  who  desire  to  make  our  spelling 
phonetic.  Phonetic  spelling  is  to  the  average  mind  so  hideous 
a  dream  that  the  whole  subject  of  reform  of  any  sort  is  dis- 
missed impatiently.  That  the  present  spelling  of  the  English 
language  needs  reforming  is  admitted  on  every  side,  but  when 
any  improvement  of  a  phonetic  nature  is  suggested,  all  our  pro- 
gressive inclinations  count  as  naught  in  the  presence  of  the 
danger  of  too  radical  a  reform. 

Many  proposed  reforms  of  the  class  under  consideration  in- 
volve the  invention  of  new  letters.  Nothing  could  be  wilder 
from  a  practical  point  of  view.  If  there  were  no  other  reason, 
such  propositions  are  doomed  to  failure  on  account  of  the  enor- 
mous cost  which  the  introduction  of  new  type  would  involve. 
The  interests  of  publishers,  printers,  type-writer  manufac- 
turers, and  many  other  classes  are  directly  opposed  to  such  a 
course.  It  is  not  likely  that  any  one  generation  will  consent  to 
incur  this  expense  for  the  fancied  good  of  posterity.  Whatever 
reforms  may  be  made  in  the  immediate  future,  it  is  safe  to  pre- 
dict that  they  will  not  involve  new  characters,  but  will  make 
the  best  of  the  existing  alphabet.  If  the  number  of  sounds 
in  our  English  speech  is  greater  than  the  number  of  available 
characters,  we  must  accept  once  for  all  the  limitation  that  for 
many  of  the  sounds  we  must  resort  to  various  expedients. 

But  equally  effective  to  frustrate  anypurely  phonetic  reforma- 
tion of  the  spelling  of  English  is  the  inherent  intractability  of 
the  language  itself  to  such  a  change.  The  very  words  them- 
selves seem  to  resist  any  radical  alteration  in  their  written  form. 
That  this  is  so  is  due  to  the  history  of  the  language,  to  the 
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phonetic  development  which  the  words  have  undergone  in  the 
mouths  of  English  speakers  since  the  language  came  into  exist- 
ence. Words  of  the  same  origin  resist  changes  in  their  written 
form  which  will  conceal  the  relationship.  For  example,  the  c's 
in  public  and  publicity,  the  t's  in  act  and  action,  the  a's  in  nation 
and  national,  to  mention  only  a  few  out  of  the  thousands  of 
instances,  stand  to-day  for  different  sounds  in  each  pair  of 
words  respectively,  but  so  far  from  complicating  the  spelling  of 
our  language,  they  actually  simplify  it,  by  revealing  to  the  eye 
the  relationship  between  the  words.  For  this  reason  connection 
is  to  be  preferred  to  connexion ;  reflection  to  reflexion  in  spite 
of  the  Latin.  The  same  tendency  towards  consistency  is  shown 
in  the  abandonment  of  the  spellings,  recal,  befal,  bejel.  Fur- 
thermore phonetic  changes,  which  of  course  are  phenomena  of 
the  spoken  language,  have  so  far  outstripped  the  changes  made 
from  time  to  time  in  the  written  forms  that  it  is  impossible  to 
make  a  complete  phonetic  reform  without  destroying  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  language  as  it  appears  in  writing.  Even  if  it 
were  feasible  to  bring  the  written  forms  up  to  date,  in  a  short 
time  they  would  lie  found  again  lagging  behind  the  pronuncia- 
tions. There  is  reason  in  the  detestation  (and  it  is  nothing  less 
than  that)  felt  by  the  large  majority  of  intelligent  people  for 
so  radical  an  upheaval  of  old  institutions  as  is  threatened  by 
almost  all  the  phonetic  reforms  hitherto  advanced. 

Among  the  various  devices  which  are  found  in  the  present 
spelling  of  English  to  overcome  the  difficulty  that  the  letters 
in  the  alphabet  are  insufficient  to  represent  the  sounds  in  the 
language,  one  of  the  most  important  is  the  employment  of  a 
so-called  "  silent  "  e  for  the  purpose  of  "  lengthening  "  a  pre- 
ceding vowel.  This  device  is  of  very  wide  application  in  the 
language  as  we  have  it  to-day.  and  it  does  not  in  the  least  matter 
for  our  present  subject  how  it  came  about  that  this  is  so.  An 
e  following  a  single  consonant  "  lengthens  "  the  sound  of  the 
vowel  preceding  that  consonant,  as  cape,  theme,  pine,  tone,  rule. 
Sometimes  a  vowel  followed  by  two  consonants  is  lengthened 
in  the  same  way,  as  bathe,  blithe,  clothe,  haste,  waste,  range, 
change.  This  device  is  used,  not  only  in  final  syllables,  but  also 
in  the  middle  of  words  (usually,  to  be  sure,  compound  words'), 
as  grateful,   lamely,   widely,   lively,   lifeless,   lonely,   homely, 
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solely,  rudeness.  In  many  compound  words  usage  varies.  If 
the  word  is  at  all  strange,  its  composition  is  indicated  to  the 
eve  by  the  retention  of  silent  e:  as  blameable,  mileage,  rateable, 
reconcileable,  undareable,  unmistakable. 

"  Silent  "  e  also  serves  in  the  existing  system  of  spelling  to 
"  soften  "  the  sound  of  certain  consonants  which  might  other- 
wise be  taken  as  "  hard."  Such  consonants  are  c  and  g.  The 
addition  of  e  prevents  c,  when  representing  a  final  s  sound, 
from  sounding  like  k;  and  prevents  g  in  the  same  position, 
when  representing  a  /  sound,  from  sounding  like  g  in  get  or 
from  coalescing  with  a  preceding  n  to  form  the  digraph  ng. 
Thus  we  have : 

i.  Softening  c;  face,  chance,  mice,  notice,  service,  peace, 
voice,  truce,  zvince. 

2.  Softening  g;  rage,  college,  huge,  bilge,  badge,  judge, 
edge,  range,  change,  hinge,  tinge,  cringe,  singe,  revenge, 
sponge,  large,  urge,  dirge,  gorge. 

This  use  of  silent  e,  like  the  other,  is  found  in  the  middle  of 
words  as  well  as  at  the  end : 

i.  Softening  c;  traceable,  noticeable,  serviceable,  peaceable. 

2.  Softening  g;  manageable,  changeable,  courageous,  out- 
rageous, gorgeous,  vengeance,  singeing,  pageant. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  many  instances  under  each  head  the 
c  both  "  lengthens  "  and  "  softens."  The  two  purposes  cannot 
then  be  separated. 

Now  the  above-mentioned  uses  of  the  letter  e  are  about  as 
firmly  established  as  any  feature  of  our  existing  system.  Even 
tho  we  possess  characters,  s  and  j,  which  give  the  sounds  of  soft 
c  ami  g.  with  little  or  no  ambiguity,  the  task  of  abolishing  all 
soft  c's  and  g's  would  be  a  hopeless  one.  Still  more  impossible 
would  it  be  to  find  satisfactory  substitute  forms  for  the  innu- 
merable so-called  long  vowels  now  shown  by  the  silent  e.  If, 
therefore,  silent  c  in  all  human  probability  will  never  be  abol- 
ished from  English  spelling,  since  it  serves  a  most  useful  pur- 
pose, we  might  as  well  accept  the  situation  as  we  find  it. 

Assuming,  then,  that  the  usefulness  of  the  device  of  silent  e 
is  granted,  and  that  any  reform  of  English  spelling  must  retain 
this  device,  if  there  is  to  be  any  hope  of  its  being  accepted,  I 
wish  to  offer  a  few  comments  upon  a  reform  which  has  obtained 
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a  slight  measure  of  success,  but  is  almost  certainly  doomed  to 
failure.  I  think  it  will  be  admitted  that  its  defects  are  grave 
enough  to  defeat  any  plan. 

Certain  philological  and  educational  bodies  1  have  given  their 
approval  to  the  form  of  changing  a  final  -ed  to  -t  when  the 
sound  is  that  of  t.  By  this  step  it  is  attempted  at  one  and  the 
same  time  to  remove  the  silent  and  generally  superfluous  e  and 
to  correct  the  sonant 2  d  to  the  surd  t  called  for  phonetically. 
For  example,  we  are  to  have  the  following  preterits  and  past 
participles  from  verbs  in  which  the  final  sound,  being  a  surd, 
assimilates  the  suffix  -d  or  -ed  to  a  t  -sound : 

Ending  in  k;  creakt,  shriekt,  soakt,  cookt,  walkt,  backt, 
peckt,  pickt,  lockt,  pluckt,  sulkt,  thankt,  markt,  askt. 

In  p;  steept,  heapt,  soapt,  stoopt,  trapt,  dript,  dropt,  supt, 
campt,  gaspt,  carpt,  gulpt,  developt,  worshipt. 

In  /;  quaft,  cuft,  rooft,  laught,  cought,  puft,  engulft. 

In  th;  latht,  tootht,  in  sharp-tootht,  etc. 

In  s;  mast  (massed),  baist,  drest,  possest,  kist,  glost,  tost 
(Hawthorne)  (tossed),  fust,  curst,  dispenst.  nurst,  promist, 
non-plust,  focust,  incenst.  witnest,  encompast,  strest  (H. 
Sweet). 

In  sh;  casht,  flesht,  wisht,  husht,  publisht,  establisht,  accom- 
plisht.  pusht. 

In  ch;  macht,  fetcht,  wrencht.  itcht,  toucht,  reacht,  stretcht. 

In  x;  taxt,  annext,  fixt,  boxt. 
These  forms  are  representative  of  the  classes  of  words  which 
fall  under  the  operation  of  the  rule.  As  for  their  recogniz- 
ability,  they  speak  for  themselves.  Some  are  forms  which  have 
been  in  good  use  at  one  time  or  another,  in  poetry  if  not  in 
prose.  One's  familiarity  with  these  depends  upon  one's  famil- 
iarity with  the  literature  of  the  period  when  they  were  in  vogue. 
But  the  majority  are  quite  new  and  strange  to  the  eye.  In 
many  cases  there  is  no  little  hesitation  in  recognizing  the  word. 
This  is  especially  the  case  where  a  letter,  found  in  the  simple 
verb,  drops  out  before  the  /,  e.  g.,  drest,  tost,  kist.  So  much 
for  the  queer  look  of  these  forms. 

1  The  American  Philological  Association  and  the  Philological  Society  of  Eng- 
land approved  of  a  number  of  reforms  which  are  known  as  the  Twenty  four  Joint 
Rules. 

*  The  term  "  sonant  "  and  "  surd  "  will  be  used  for  "  voiced  "  and  "voiceless." 
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But  the  most  serious  objection  to  the  proposed  reform,  one 
which  of  itself  might  easily  defeat  it,  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is 
impossible  without  a  further  reform  of  a  most  radical  phonetic 
character  to  carry  the  principle  involved  to  its  logical  conclu- 
sion. All  those  words  whose  final  vowel  sound  is  "  length- 
ened "  by  the  device  of  silent  e,  tho  the  final  consonant  sound 
may  very  well  be  surd,  cannot  take  on  a  final  t  for  the  past  tense 
without  creating  a  new  syllable.  What  are  we  to  do  with 
baked,  staked,  ached,  eked,  liked,  poked,  flunked;  aped,  shaped, 
wiped,  .hoped,  duped;  chafed,  vouchsafed,  knifed;  faced, 
pieced,  iced,  deduced;  chased,  based,  ceased,  dosed,  etc.?  All 
have  a  final  t  sound.  Add  to  the  above  list  those  words  in 
which  a  silent  c  preserves  the  s  sound  of  a  c,  such  as  chanced, 
voiced,  noticed,  winced,  and  the  weight  of  the  objection  is 
apparent.3 

Unless  these  words  are  re-spelled  phonetically,  so  as  to  do 
away  with  the  silent  c,  it  is  impossible  to  add  the  t.  But  it  is 
not  very  likely  that  a  reform  of  the  whole  system  of  spelling  will 
be  undertaken  for  the  sake  of  carrying  out  a  phonetic  principle, 
if  it  has  been  impossible  hitherto  to  convince  the  English-speak- 
ing world  to  make  the  reform  in  any  other  way.  In  fine,  the 
rule  which  would  change  d  to  t  in  the  preterit  and  past  parti- 
ciple when  sounded  t  can  never  be  applied  consistently  to  its 
logical  conclusion,  unless  most  radical  measures  are  taken  to 
impose  a  phonetic  spelling  upon  the  whole  language.  Spelling 
reformers  with  a  phonetic  bent  ought  to  recognize  in  this  fact 
an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  this  particular  effort,  and  until 
the  English-speaking  world  is  ready  for  a  complete  scientific 
reform  on  phonetic  principles,  they  ought  not  to  try  to  insinuate 
into  the  existing  system  so  defective  an  improvement.  Tt  is 
hard  to  see  what  is  ultimately  hoped  for,  and  the  exceptions 
which  must  be  left  in  the  rule  cannot  but  exasperate  its  advo- 
cates no  less  than  its  opponents.  Meanwhile  its  imperfections 
not  only  prevent  its  general  acceptance,  but  hinder  the  whole 
cause  of  spelling  reform,  for  which  the  supporters  of  the  rule 
are  supposed  to  be  so  much  concerned. 

'Spenser  carries  out  the  phonetic  principle  with  the  result  :  advaunst,  exhaunst, 
glanst,  chaunst,  plaste.  F.  A.  March,  Trans.  Am.  Philol.  Asso.  1898,  XXIX. 
p.  99. 
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Another  objection  about  which  there  will  be  different 
opinions  in  regard  to  its  importance  is  that  there  is  a  consider- 
able number  of  preterits  and  past  participles  which  have  the 
same  sound  as  other  words,  but  differ  more  or  less  completely  in 
meaning.  These  would  lose  the  advantage  of  presenting  a  dis- 
tinctive form  to  the  eye,  an  advantage  by  no  means  slight  in 
many  instances.  For  example  we  now  have :  passed  and  past, 
repassed  and  repast,  massed  and  mast,  guessed  and  guest,  hissed 
and  hist,  missed  and  mist,  bussed  and  bust,  trussed  and  trust, 
(urapped) ,  rapped  and  rapt.  Each  of  these  pairs  would  pre- 
sent in  the  system  under  discussion  one  form  only. 

Finally,  what  is  gained  by  making  our  spelling  perfectly 
phonetic  in  all  particulars?  There  are  anomalies  of  far  greater 
magnitude  than  the  d  which  sometimes  sounds  as  /.  There  is 
no  need  to  enumerate  them,  but  some  of  them  are  of  a  similar 
character.  In  many  a  word  a  letter  ordinarily  denoting  a  surd 
sound  is  to  be  pronounced  sonant.  We  have  /"  sounded  v  in  of; 
ph  sounded  v  in  Stephen  and  nephew;  x  sounded  gz  or  gzh  or 
perhaps  ks,  instead  of  ks,  in  exert,  exaggerate,  luxury,  example, 
exult,  exhibit,  exhale,  anxiety,  exhiliratc;  ch  sounded  dg  =  j 
in  ostrich  face,  to  Walker)  ;  and  c  sounded  z  in  suffice,  sacrifice, 
sice  Cacc.  to  W. ). 

But  the  worst  (  ?)  and  most  pervasive  double  use  of  a  letter 
as  both  surd  and  sonant  is  in  the  letter  .>.  For  example  (1)  as 
a  final  sound :  as,  is,  zcas,  his,  has;  followed  by  "  silent "  e; 
these,  those,  zvisc,  cleanse,  raise,  ease,  the  verbs  to  house,  to 
grease,  to  close,  to  use.  to  abuse,  to  excuse,  to  diffuse,  to  refuse, 
to  rise;*  to  advise,  to  exercise,  advertise;  (2)  as  an  interior 
sound  (in  various  situations  with  respect  to  the  word-accent 
and  to  the  nature  of  the  neighboring  sounds)  :  easy,  rosy, 
housing,  etc. :  pleasant,  present,  visage,  hesitate,  positive,  de- 
posit, misery,  nasal,  proposal,  reason,  cosmetic,  crimson,  dismal, 
frensy,  jersey,  disease  (bis),  design,  resign,  desire,  resist, 
resolve,  resolution,  resident,  resent,  raspberry.  Even  sc  is 
sounded  r  in  discern,  and  ss  likewise  in  dissolve,  possess,  scis- 
sors, hussy,  hussar.  To  such  examples  as  these  must  be  added, 
to  cap  the  climax,  the  two  enormous  classes,  plurals  in  s  and 

4  Rule  20  actually  proposes  in  the  case   of    "  distinctive  "  words    to  make  the 
change  from  s  to  z,  as  houze,  almze,  rize. 
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third  persons  singular  in  s,  when  not  immediately  preceded  by 
a  surd  sound.  Evidently  we  have  so  large  a  body  of  words 
that  any  attempt  to  re-spell  them  with  s's  must  not  only  fail 
ignominiously,  but  would  bring  into  clear  light  the  absurdity  of 
the  whole  movement  in  favor  of  phonetic  spelling. 

Consider  for  a  moment  this  matter  of  final  ^  in  the  plural  or 
third  person  singular.  The  sound  of  this  termination  is,  at 
present  at  any  rate,  to  all  appearances  sonant  "  by  nature,"  a  z 
sound.  This  would  follow  from  the  plurals  of  nouns  and  third 
persons  singular  of  verbs  which  end  in  a  vowel  sound,  as 
stanzas,  operas,  fees,  goes,  says,  zvays,  keys,  rows,  pews,  shoes, 
toys;  or  in  a  liquid,  as  rules,  pulls,  aims,  loans,  rings,  fears;  or 
in  a  sibilant  (whether  sonant  or  surd,  in  which  case  an  extra 
syllable  is  found  in  the  inflected  forms,  as  gazes;  faces,  passes, 
pieces,  premises,  rushes,  wishes,  catches,  fetches.  Furthermore 
the  final .?  is  sonant  in  all  cases  where  the  last  sound  before  it  is 
sonant,  as  bags,  rods,  rubs,  lives.  The  only  class  of  words  in 
which  the  surd  or  hissing  sound  of  .?  is  heard  is  that  in  which 
the  simple  form  ends  in  a  surd  mute  as  backs,  bakes,  likes, 
pokes,  walks,  shapes,  heaps,  wipes,  hopes,  dupes,  camps,  gasps; 
chafes,  knifes  (vb.).  quaffs,  roofs,  laughs;  laths. 

In  fact  the  final  ^  and  the  final  d  follow  the  same  phonetic 
law  thruout.  The  real  or  natural  sound,  to  call  it  that,  is  sonant 
in  each  case,  and  appears  as  sonant,  z  and  d  sound ;  after  vowel 
sounds  (as  fees  and  feed)  ;  after  liquids  (as  rules,  ruled;  aims, 
aimed;  loans,  loaned ;  rings,  ringed;  fears,  feared)  ;  and  after 
sonant  mutes  and  fricatives  (bags,  bagged;  nods.  — ■ — :  sobs, 

sobbed;  lives,  lived; .  gazed ; .  caged) ;  but  as  surd,  ss 

and  t  sound,  only  after  surd  mutes  and  fricatives  (as  lacks, 

lacked;  knots,  ;  sops,  sopped;  quaffs,  quaffed;  laughs, 

laughed;  ,  massed;  ,  cashed;  matched;  , 

taxed)  ;  except  where  the  final  sound  of  the  simple  form  is  of 
the  same  '•'  class  "  as  the  sound  of  the  ending,  in  which  case,  to 
prevent  the  two  sounds  from  merging  into  one,  an  extra  syllable 
is  heard,  and  the  natural  sonant  sound  appears  after  the  vowel 
"  short  "  e  (as  nodded,  knotted ;  gazes,  cages,  masses,  cashes, 
matches,  taxes). 

The  moral  of  all  this  is  that  if  any  reform  is  to  be  made,  it 
ought  to  be  simply  in  respect  to  the  silent  c  in  -cd.     If  in  third 
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persons  singular  and  in  plurals  we  get  along  without  any  silent 
e  when  the  s  can  be  added  directly  without  creating  a  new 
syllable,  we  ought  to  be  able  to  do  so  in  the  case  of  the  ending 
-ed.  In  other  words,  any  reform  in  the  spelling  of  preterits  and 
past  participles  ought  to  be  directed  towards  abolishing  the  e 
in  -ed  where  (but  only  where)  it  is  superfluous  according  to 
the  existing  system.  As  for  the  phonetics  involved  that  matter 
can  very  well  be  left  to  take  care  of  itself.  The  juxtaposition 
of  the  letter  d  and  a  letter  denoting  a  surd  sound  need  annoy  us 
no  more  than  does  that  of  the  letter  s  and  a  letter  denoting  a 
sonant  sound.  Phoneticians  flatter  themselves  if  they  suppose 
that  one  reader  out  of  ten  thousand  is  aware  of  the  difference 
between  surd  and  sonant. 

Like  all  new  spellings,  the  forms  which  would  result  from  the 
dropping  of  the  silent  e  in  -ed  without  other  change,  wear  a 
slightly  strange  aspect.  Many  of  them,  however,  have  been  in 
good  use  in  poetry,  where  the  omitted  letter  e  is  represented  by 
an  apostrophe.  Inasmuch  as  the  very  slightest  reform  of  spell- 
ing has  to  control  against  the  strongly  intrenched  forces  of 
conservatism,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  it  would  not  be 
politic  to  propose  the  dropping  of  c  without  the  use  of  a  com- 
pensating apostrophe.  In  course  of  time  it  might  be  dispensed 
with,  but  hardly  at  first.  Let  us  see  what  sort  of  forms  result 
from  the  reform,  and  compare  certain  of  them  with  those  in 
which  the  substitution  of  a  t  is  proposed  : 

Back'd.    peck'd.   pick'd,    lock'd.   pluck'd,    creak'd.    shriek'd, 
soak'd  cook'd.  walk'd.  sulk'd.  thank'd,  irark'd,  ask'd ;  egg'd. 

Steep'd.    heap'd,    soap'd,    camp'd,    stoop'd.    gulp'd,    carp'd, 
gasp'd ;  ebb'd ;  develop'd.  worship'd. 

Quaff'd,  cuff'd.  roofd.  laugh'd.  cough'd;  tooth'd  (sharp-t). 

Mass'd.  bias'd,  dress'd.  possess'd,  kiss'd.  gloss'd.  toss'd,  non- 
plus'd.  focus'd,  fuss'd,  waltz'd;  buzz'd. 

Cash'd.  flesh'd.  wish'd,  publish'd,  hush'd. 

Match'd.  fetch'd.  wrench 71,  itch'd,  touch'd. 

Tax'd,  annex'd,  fix'd,  box'd. 

Purr'd.  prefer'd. 

Salaam'd.  damn'd,  hymn'd,  condemn'd. 

Trepan'd. 

Ring'd,  hang'd,  string'd. 
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Stay'd,  toy'd,  woo'd,  coo'd,  halloo'd,  subpeena'd,  folio'd. 

When  a  silent  e  serves  a  purpose,  either  to  lengthen  a  pre- 
ceding vowel  or  to  soften  a  c  or  g,  there  can  be  no  hesitation  to 
keep  it,  as  staked,  shaped,  chafed,  faced,  chased,  pieced,  ceased, 
iced,  dosed,  pined,  tamed,  fired,  filed;  chanced,  voiced,  noticed, 
-winced,  raged,  judged,  changed,  hinged,  revenged,  sponged. 

An  important  class  has  been  omitted  from  the  above  list. 
It  is  that  of  verbs  which  end  in  a  single  consonant  preceded  by 
a  so-called  short  vowel.  When  monosyllabic,  these  words 
double  the  final  consonant  before  -ing  or  -ed,  as  beg,  begging, 
begged;  pat,  patting,  patted;  pad,  padding,  padded;  drop, 
dropping,  dropped;  rob,  robbing,  robbed ;  pin,  pinning,  pinned. 
When  dissyllabic,  or  polysyllabic,  they  sometimes  double  the 
consonant  and  sometimes  do  not,  according  to  differing  usage ; 
but  when  the  final  syllable  bears  the  accent,  the  consonant  is 
always  doubled,  as  abet,  abetting,  abetted;  omit,  omitting, 
omitted;  fulfil,  fulfilling,  fulfilled.  When  the  accent  falls 
earlier  than  the  final  syllable,  most  solitary  final  consonants 
remain  single,  but  /  is  doubled  according  to  English  usage  and 
left  single  according  to  American,  as  travelling  and  traveling, 
etc.  The  object  of  this  doubling  of  the  final  consonants  is  to 
prevent  the  inflected  forms  from  seeming  to  come  from  verbs 
with  a  final  e,  which  was  dropped  before  the  -ing  and  merged 
in  the  -ed.  So  robbing  and  robbed  are  distinguished  from  rob- 
ing and  robed,  pinning  and  pinned  from  pining  and  pined. 
Now,  where  the  c  is  pronounced,  as  in  patted,  no  change  can  be 
thought  of.  So  also  in  the  case  of  a  number  of  words  which 
are  real  disyllables,  as  ragged,  jagged,  dogged,  rugged,  crooked, 
learned,  blessed,  cursed,  accursed,  winged,  wretched.  But  if  e 
is  both  silent  and  superfluous,  as  in  pinned,  begged,  etc.,  the 
question  arises  whether  it  would  be  better  to  drop  both  the  e  and 
the  second  consonant,  or  only  the  c;  whether  beg'd  or  begg'd, 
pin'd,  or  pinn'd  is  better.  Undoubtedly  the  latter  forms  are 
least  likely  to  excite  opposition  from  conservatives  and  ought 
therefore  to  be  given  precedence. 

Still  another  class  consists  of  three  verbs  in  -av.  Present 
usage  requires  -y  to  be  changed  here  also  to  -i  before  -ed;  as 
paid,  laid,  and  said.  These  are  too  common  to  be  changed. 
But  the  spelling  stay'd  might  well  be  adopted  in  order  to  con- 
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tinue  the  distinction  which   is  now  made  between  the  verb 
stayed  and  the  adjective,  staid. 

The  general  rule  may  then  be  stated  as  follows :  Add  -d  or  -d 
to  the  simple  form  of  the  verb  without  change  of  its  form, 
except  when  a  separate  syllable  is  demanded  phonetically  by  the 
termination.  But  verbs  ending  in  -y  and  three  verbs  in  -ay, 
pay,  lay,  and  say,  change  the  y  to  i  before  the  termination  -ed. 

But  however  practicable  or  impracticable  the  proposed  reform 
may  be  considered,  it  is  far  less  objectionable  to  the  average 
mind,  I  am  sure,  than  the  attempt  to  impose  on  the  language  a 
necessarily  incomplete  scheme  for  rendering  our  poor  English 
spelling  phonetic  in  one  small  sphere.  We  had  better  remain 
inconsistent  forever  than  undertake  to  make  everybody  a 
phonetician. 

Charles  W.  L.  Johnson 

Princeton  University 


'THE   SIX-YEAR    HIGH-SCHOOL   COURSE 

The  discussions  during  the  last  year  or  two  have  served  to 
indicate  the  importance  and  the  difficulty  of  the  problem  of  the 
six-year  high-school  course.  Theoretically  few  educators 
seem  to  be  opposed  to  a  six-year  course  for  secondary  schools, 
but  the  practical  difficulties  in  the  way  of  its  realization  in  the 
public-school  system  are  such  that  superintendents  seem  gen- 
erally unwilling  to  try  the  experiment.  Perhaps  the  most  se- 
rious of  these  difficulties  is  that  popular  sentiment  is  largely 
interested  in  the  needs  of  the  toys  and  girls  who  have  no  ex- 
pectations of  a  high-school  education.  Another  difficulty  is 
found  in  the  fact  that  our  public-school  system  has  grown 
mostly  out  of  the  elementary  school,  which  has  long  ago  pre- 
empted the  first  eight  or  nine  years  of  the  child's  school-life. 
As  a  consequence  of  this  evolution,  not  only  custom,  but  in 
many  States,  the  statutes  stand  in  the  way  of  any  reduction 
of  the  elementary  course  to  six  years,  with  a  corresponding 
lengthening  of  the  secondary  course. 

In  this  connection,  however,  there  are  certain  considerations 
which  do  not  seem  to  have  received  sufficient  emphasis  in  dis- 
cussion; and  it  is  with  a  hope  of  turning  attention  in  this  di- 
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rection  that  these  suggestions  are  made.  It  is  possible  that 
there  are  means  by  which  the  principal  benefits  of  the  six- 
year  secondary-school  course  might  be  realized  for  those  who 
need  them  without  at  the  same  time  changing  statutes  or  an- 
tagonizing a  significant  portion  of  the  public. . 

Suppose  a  superintendent  were  to  frankly  recognize  that  a 
sufficient  elementary  education  of  the  kind  outlined  by  Pro- 
fessor Hanus  in  the  May  number  of  the  Educational  Re- 
view might  be  obtained  in  six  years;  and  that  after  the  sixth 
year  two  courses  should  be  open  to  the  pupil.  Suppose  that  one 
of  these  courses  should  continue  practically  the  work  which  is 
now  ordinarily  found  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  years,  with,  pos- 
sibly, provision  made  for  some  manual  training  or  technical 
work;  and  that  the  other  course,  while  continuing  the  English 
work  now  found,  should  substitute  for  several  of  the  studies 
ordinarily  pursued  a  course  in  a  foreign  language,  and  one 
in  mathematics  beyond  arithmetic.  Would  his  plan  prove 
practicable,  and  what  might  be  its  results? 

His  plan  would  involve  an  early  election  of  courses.  Many 
educators  are  opposed  to  early  election.  But  so  long  as  we 
have  more  subjects  seeking  admission  to  our  courses  than 
any  one  pupil  can  possibly  take,  and  so  long  as  we  are  in  doubt 
regarding  the  ultimate  educational  values  of  the  subjects  now 
presented,  we  shall  probably  find  in  a  moderate  amount  of 
election  the  most  satisfactory  means  of  adjusting  our  educa- 
tional work  to  the  needs  of  the  individual  pupil.  A  consider- 
able range  of  election  is  now  open  in  most  high  schools;  surely 
no  great  loss  could  result  from  allowing  some  alternatives  to 
the  subjects  which  are  now  presented  in  the  last  two  years  of 
the  elementary  course,  especially  if  these  alternative  studies  led 
the  pupil  more  rapidly  towards  an  educational  goal.  Cer- 
tainly we  shall  not  be  able  for  a  long  time  in  democratic 
America  to  prescribe  for  all  elementary-school  pupils  the  sub- 
jects which  will  fittingly  introduce  secondary-school  work; 
but  would  any  great  loss  befall  the  pupil  who  almost  certainly 
will  share  in  the  advantages  of  a  high-school  education,  if 
he  begin  that  education  two  years  earlier,  at  the  expense  of 
some  of  the  work  which  is  now  given  to  him  in  the  last  two 
years  of  the  grammar  school?    Many  educators  in  addition  to 
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President  Eliot  believe  that  the  principle  of  guarded  election 
should  extend  far  down  into  our  educational  scheme. 

The  second  objection  naturally  occurring  is  that  the  teaching 
force  is  not  ready  to  undertake  the  change.  In  answer,  it  must 
be  frankly  said  that  the  proposed  plan  involves  two  changes  in 
the  current  practice  in  the  upper  grades  of  the  elementary 
school.  The  departmental  plan  of  teaching  would  be  neces- 
sary, and,  for  certain  subjects,  teachers  of  college  prepara- 
tion would  be  required.  But  neither  of  these  changes  is  at  all 
great  or  serious  in  the  present  stage  of  educational  progress. 
Departmental  teaching  involves  disadvantages,  but  where  tried 
these  disadvantages  have  frequently  been  more  than  out- 
weighed by  its  compensations.  It  has  come  to  prevail  uni- 
versally in  the  high  school.  Moreover,  if  a  division  of  courses 
prevailed  in  the  grades  mentioned,  it  would  not  be  necessary 
to  have  more  than  two  teachers  meeting  any  given  class  of 
pupils.  In  reference  to  the  fact  that  college  preparation 
would  be  required  of  some  teachers,  only  a  word  need  be  said. 
Such  teachers  are,  even  now,  easily  available.  With  the  added 
incentive  of  being  able  to  specialize  somewhat  in  their  work, 
many  of  the  teachers  now  at  work  would  soon  fit  themselves 
to  meet  the  new  responsibilities. 

The  superintendent  would  find  a  third  difficulty.  There 
would  be  always  a  certain  number  of  pupils  who  would  dis- 
cover, after  one  or  two  years,  that  they  had  made  a  wrong 
choice.  The  pupil  who  had  followed  the  regular  elementary 
course  would  find,  later  on,  that  he  wished  to  enter  the  high 
school.  This,  of  course,  would  be  one  of  the  administrative 
difficulties  which  come  up  wherever  flexibility  of  program  is 
allowed.  Its  importance  would  have  to  be  determined  by  the 
number  of  pupils  who  might  be  seriously  incommoded  by  the 
scheme.  Theoretically,  it  hardly  seems  that  it  would  offer 
greater  difficulty  than  is  now  presented  by  the  pupils — too 
few  in  number — in  our  large  high  schools  who  desire  to 
change  from  one  course  to  another.  This  difficulty  is  certainly 
small  when  contrasted  with  the  advantages  which  would  ac- 
crue to  the  very  large  number  of  pupils  who  might  have  their 
educational  interests  accommodated  and  their  time  made  more 
profitable  by  the  proposed  plan. 
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Some  of  the  advantages  of  the  plan  have  already  been  indi- 
cated. The  most  conspicuous  of  these  is  that  work  in  the  upper 
grades  could  be  much  more  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  pupils. 
This  certainly  needs  no  elaboration.  The  second  merit  is 
that  public  sentiment  would  be  enlisted,  rather  than  antago- 
nized by  the  plan.  The  social  needs  of  the  community  would 
be  met  to  a  greater  extent  than  is  now  the  case,  and  cer- 
tainly to  a  much  greater  extent  than  would  be  the  case  if 
secondary-school  studies  should  be  prescribed  for  all  pupils 
alike.  The  system  would  possess  a  third  advantage  in  that 
the  transition  from  the  elementary  to  the  high  school  would 
be  gradual,  not  abrupt,  as  is  now  the  case.  Among  the  causes 
frequently  alleged  for  the  dropping  away  of  pupils  during  the 
first  year  of  the  high-school  period  none  is  more  frequent 
than  the  one  based  on  the  great  and  sudden  changes  of  work 
which  the  elementary-school  pupil  encounters  on  entering  the 
high  school.  A  fourth  advantage  may  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  the  problem  of  the  congested  program  of  the  grammar 
school  would  be  to  some  extent  solved  by  the  change;  for  it  is 
obvious  that  the  overcrowding  of  the  course  in  the  upper 
grades  is  partly  due  to  the  introduction,  in  response  to  class 
demands,  of  work  which,  however  desirable  for  a  portion  of  > 
the  pupils,  is  certainly  not  essential  to  all,  when  the  possi- 
bilities of  subsequent  education  are  taken  into  consideration. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  with  the  further  adjustment  of  the 
work  which  might  take  place  under  this  scheme,  a  program 
could  be  provided  which  might  serve  to  retain  in  the  school 
the  large  number  of  boys  and  girls  who  tend  to  drop  out  of 
school  during  the  later  years  of  the  elementary  course. 

In  special  phases  the  proposed  plan  has  already  been  ex- 
perimented with  in  several  States.  Many  of  the  schools  of 
Massachusetts  have  long  had  language  subjects  as  optionals  in 
the  upper  grades.  In  several  cities  algebra  and  Latin  have 
also  been  tried  in  these  grades.  But  these  experiments  have 
not  gone  far  enough.  To  introduce  a  language  as  an  optional 
into  an  already  overcrowded  course  without  making  it  al- 
ternative with  other  work  of  equal  difficulty  is  to  make  the  sub- 
ject ridiculous:  and  to  prescribe  the  beginnings  of  L"tin  for 
all  pupils  (as  has  been  done  in  a  few  instances)  is  to  invite  at 
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once  the  hostility  of  that  class  of  patrons  who  look  upon  the 
elementary  school  as  fitting  directly  for  a  life  of  activity. 

The  fact  should  be  emphasized  that  the  plan  would,  ordi- 
narily, involve  little  disturbance  either  of  the  school  machinery 
or  of  public  sentiment.  In  California  a  very  slight  change  in 
one  section  of  a  statute  would  make  it  feasible,  even  if  it  is  not 
already  so.  In  most  cities  it  is  doubtless  within  the  powers 
of  the  superintendent  to  carry  the  plan  into  effect  at  once. 

David  S.  Snedden 
Stankoru  University 


TWO   PRESENT    NEEDS 

There  is  an  increasing  interest  in  the  betterment  of  schools 
for  defectives.  With  this  has  come  an  appreciation  of  the 
needs  of  the  partially  defective  class  which  more  easily  es- 
capes observation.  The  careful  student  finds  in  nearly  every 
school  a  number  of  children  who.  on  moral,  mental,  or  physi- 
cal grounds,  need  attention  impossible  under  existing  condi- 
tions. No  general  rule  can  determine  which  of  these  cases 
require  segregation,  and  many  times  it  need  only  be  partial  or 
temporary;  but  some  better  organization  than  any  yet  devel- 
oped is  necessary. 

These  are  the  children  who  clog  the  middle  grades  of  our 
elementary  schools,  and  give  a  basis  to  the  claim  that  time  is 
lost  there.  They  are  too  old  for  the  primaries,  and  not  ad- 
vanced enough  for  the  upper  grammar  grades.  They  repeat 
grades  as  often  as  the  law  allows,  costing  the  community  di- 
rectly two  or  three  times  as  much  as  other  children,  and  in- 
directly an  incalculable  sum  in  wear  and  tear  on  the  other  chil- 
dren, the  teachers,  and  supervisors,  and  in  loss  to  themselves. 
In  the  primaries  they  give  an  excuse  for  excessive  phonic  and 
other  drill  quite  unnecessary  for  a  large  percentage  of  the  pu- 
pils. In  public  schools  in  various  cities  I  have  never  failed  to 
find  many  cases.  I  recall  one  second  grade  of  sixty  children  in 
which  six  were  partially  imbecile.  In  considering  pupils  for 
admission  to  private  schools,  one  is  even  more  impressed  by 
the  number  needing  especial  care. 

The  establishment  of  ungraded   rooms   for  those  children 
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and  for  those  coming  from  other  school  systems,  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction,  but  even  when  this  is  done  it  is  difficult  to  find 
teachers  prepared  for  the  peculiarly  difficult  problems  that 
arise.  They  need  a  training  that  is  not  yet  to  be  secured  in 
any  place.  The  teachers  in  many  of  our  reformatories  and 
hospitals  are,  on  the  whole,  less  well  prepared  than  are  those 
in  the  public  schools,  and  too  frequently  they  have  not  chosen 
this  work  because  of  any  love  for  it. 

We  have  now  several  schools  in  America  which  are  pri- 
marily interested  in  the  future  of  education.  We  need  now 
another  of  these  which  shall  study  how  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  members  of  this  partially  defective  class,  teach  us  how  to 
care  for  them,  and  train  teachers  to  deal  with  them  and  with 
even  more  unfortunate  children. 

When  these  have  been  properly  cared  for,  a  number  of  the 
limitations  now  apparent  in  our  schools  will  disappear,  and 
there  will  be  less  excuse  for  the  removal  of  so  many  of  the 
children  of  the  well-to-do  from  public  to  private  schools. 
Even  a  democratic  public  school  must  have  standards  now  im- 
possible in  many  cases,  and  until  these  are  established,  the 
unfortunate  distinctions  based  on  wealth  alone  will  have  a 
tendency  to  increase. 

In  discussions  of  school  salaries,  one  is  impressed  by  the 
comparison  so  often  made  between  what  is  paid  to  teachers  and 
what  is  paid  to  janitors.  There  is  usually,  too,  the  intimation  of 
an  inference  that  the  amount  paid  to  the  latter  class  is  too 
large.  Admitting  the  influence  of  the  part  these  officials  often 
play  in  politics,  it  is  still  true  that  there  is  usually  little  ground 
to  believe  that  any  class  of  city  employees  who  really  work  are 
overpaid.  What  does  seem  a  fair  question  is  why  we  have 
not  yet  established  any  means  of  training  men  to  meet  the 
standards  we  realize  ought  to  be  met  in  their  very  complex 
situations.  The  needs  are  vaguely  felt,  in  many  cases  they  are 
grudgingly  paid  for,  but  seldom  is  this  department  of  a  school 
economically  efficient.  Is  it  time  yet  to  establish  a  training 
school  for  janitors  ? 

Frank  A.  Manny 

Ethical  Culture  Schools, 
New  York 


X 

REVIEWS 

The  Making  of  our  middle  schools— liy  Elmer  E.  Brown,  Professor  of  the 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Education  in  the  University  of  California.  New  York  : 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1903.     xii  -J-  547  p.     $3.00. 

The  many  students  of  education  who  have  read  the  series 
of  articles  published  in  the  School  review,  on  the  history  of 
secondary  education  in  the  United  -States,  will  be  surprised  and 
pleased  to  find  that  this  work  on  the  same  topic  is  very  much 
more  than  a  republication  of  these  articles,  for  it  contains  much 
new  material,  together  with  the  elaborated  presentation  of 
that  already  published.  The  most  favorable  opinion  formed  of 
the  scholarly  character  of  the  earlier  work,  and  of  the  thoro 
grasp  of  the  historical  problem  of  education  therein  revealed, 
will  be  borne  out  by  a  study  of  the  book  now  issued.  Such  a 
work  cannot  be  reviewed  in  a  few  pages,  but  some  striking 
characteristics  can  be  mentioned  in  this  brief  notice. 

The  publication  of  the  The  Making  of  our  middle  schools 
will  do  more  than  any  work  which  has  yet  appeared  toward 
removing  the  reproach  so  long  resting  upon  the  study  of  edu- 
cation and  more  especially  upon  educational  publications.  The 
general  reproach  has  had  its  justification  in  respect  to  the 
historical  study  of  education,  as  well  as  in  other  aspects  of  the 
study.  While  it  cannot  be  said  that  one  publication,  even  if  it 
indicates  the  character  of  study  pursued  in  some  institutions, 
can  remove  such  a  reproach,  yet  this  work  indicates  a  tendency, 
for  it  has  some  companion  pieces,  such  as  Martin's  Evolution 
of  the  Massachusetts  public  school  system,  Davidson's  Educa- 
tion of  the  Greek  people,  and  the  monograph  in  Edward  Eggle- 
ston's  Transit  of  civilization.  All  of  these  possess  the  first  great 
merit  of  the  work  under  review,  that  of  considering  educa- 
tional activity  and  development  as  merely  one  phase  of  institu- 
tional and  culture  history.  Educational  interests,  institutions, 
activities,  and  ideals  do  not  appear  as  they  usually  do  in  educa- 
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tional  literature,  as  isolated  phases  of  society,  but  as  coherent 
parts  of  the  life  of  a  community. 

This  is  the  more  noticeable  in  the  present  instance  since  the 
subject  treated  is  not  education  as  a  whole,  but  merely  one 
type  of  educational  institutions;  a  type  distinct,  but  not  the 
most  expressive,  of  the  life  of  a  people,  since  the  elementary 
school  expresses  more  adequately  than  the  secondary  school 
the  common  will  of  the  people,  as  higher  educational  institu- 
tions express  their  higher  ideal.  That  the  present  work  has 
not  the  literary  attractiveness  of  Martin  or  Davidson,  pre- 
pared as  these  latter  were  primarily  for  popular  delivery,  is 
an  evidence  of  the  serious  and  thoro  historical  character  of 
the  investigation  pursued  and  here  presented.  On  the  other 
hand,  The  Making  of  our  middle  schools,  while  less  preten- 
tious in  its  title,  is  a  far  more  exhaustive  historical  study  than 
either  of  the  others,  and  has  for  its  chief  purpose  the  presen- 
tation of  concrete  material.  Martin  uses  concrete  material 
chiefly  as  illustration,  while  Davidson,  in  his  effective  presen- 
tation of  historical  generalization,  is  guilty  of  confusing  his 
own  philosophical  beliefs  with  deductions  from  concrete 
material  which  find  no  place  whatever  in  his  brief  sketch. 
Professor  Brown's  work  is  so  thoroly  done  that,  tho  it  deals 
with  only  one  of  the  threefold  divisions  of  our  school  system, 
it  stands  as  the  best  history  of  education  in  the  United  States 
or  historical  monograph  on  any  part  of  that  subject.  Boone's 
History  of  education  in  the  United  States  is  avowedly  but  an 
outline  text,  and  deals  for  the  most  part  with  the  legislative 
development  of  various  types  of  educational  institutions :  the 
numerous  monographs  issued  by  the  United  States  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  are  either  digests  of  legislation,  of  insti- 
tutional records,  or  of  reminiscences;  in  no  case  is  there  any 
assimilation  into  a  living  story.  In  The  Making  of  our  middle 
schools  one  sees  how  the  educational  legislation  and  the  school 
institution  has  grown  out  of  the  life  of  the  people,  and  how 
with  the  change  in  that  life  there  is  a  change  in  the  legislation 
and  in  the  school. 

This  division  of  the  subject  into  periods  based  upon  vital 
rather  than  artificial  distinctions  constitutes  a  second  great 
merit  of  the  work.     The  Latin  grammar  school,  the  academy. 
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the  high  school  are  thus  distinct  types  of  secondary  schools 
growing  out  of  quite  distinct  periods  in  our  civilization.  These 
are  differentiated  not  merely  by  the  Revolutionary  and  Civil 
Wars,  but  by  the  characteristics,  activities,  and  aspirations  that 
have  led  to  the  change  from  one  to  the  other  period,  that  have 
preceded  and,  at  least  partially,  caused  the  military  upheavals 
and  the  institutional  changes. 

Thus  it  is  that  the  Colonial  grammar  school  is  found  to  be 
a  direct  importation  of  English  or  European  institutions, 
transplanted,  unmodified,  to  this  country.  By  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century  a  distinctly  American  sentiment  has 
grown  up,  demanding  new  modes  of  expression  and  new 
institutions.  The  change  that  occurred  in  religion,  in  com- 
merce, in  industry,  and  finally  in  political  sentiment  and 
governmental  institutions,  culminating  in  the  Revolutionary 
War  and  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  had  its  counterpart 
in  education.  The  district  school  and  the  academy  were  just 
as  distinct  and,  as  an  expression  of  the  spirit  of  the  people, 
just  as  important  steps  in  this  change  from  one  type  of  civili- 
zation to  another  as  were  the  war  and  the  Constitution.  The 
latter  were  results,  the  former  were  means  as  well  as  results. 
Professor  Brown  has  traced  out  the  underlying  causes  of  the 
decline  of  the  Latin  schools  and  the  origin  of  the  academies, 
as  had  never  been  done  before  either  for  the  secondary  or  the 
elementary  school.  For  the  same  general  causes  underlie  the 
transition  from  the  Colonial  dame  school  or  New  England 
town  school  to  the  district  school,  and  from  that  to  the  modern 
graded  school  or  township  or  county  systems  of  schools  with 
graded  courses.  The  high  school,  then,  is  the  first  type  of  the 
secondary  schools  that  is  a  full  expression  of  the  American 
spirit  wholly  uninfluenced  by  foreign  tradition.  This  very 
distinctiveness  is  often  the  cause  of  criticism,  but  at  the  same 
time  it  is  because  the  high  school  responds  so  quickly  and 
expresses  so  adequately  the  educational  beliefs  and  aspirations 
of  the  people  that  it  has  developed  so  rapidly.  The  study  of 
the  entire  history  of  our  secondary  education  is  the  best 
possible  basis  for  an  appreciation  of  the  present  problems  of 
preparatory  and  high  schools.  The  author  traces  these  recent 
tendencies  and  states  the  current  problems  as  successive  phases 
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of  adjustment  (i)  to  the  other  portions  of  our  educational 
system,  (2)  to  changing  needs  of  American  life,  (3)  to  indi- 
vidual capacities  of  the  students. 

The  close  differentiation  of  the  periods  of  development,  the 
forces  underlying  the  change  from  one  type  to  another,  and 
the  discussion  of  the  current  tendencies,  all  indicate  a  third 
great  merit  of  the  work;  namely,  a  clearer  discussion  of  the 
scope  of  secondary  education  than  we  have  yet  had.  The 
Introduction  itself  gives  a  discriminating  discussion  of  this 
scope  as  determined  by  the  position  in  the  school  system,  the 
subjects  studied,  the  age  of  the  children,  and  more  especially 
by  the  characteristics  of  mental  life  and  development  and  by 
the  influence  of  physical  development  upon  psychical  at  this 
period. 

The  minor  merits  of  the  book  are  many;  the  minor  demerits 
are  few.  The  author  stands  so  alone  in  his  chosen  field  of 
educational  investigation  that  there  are  few  competent  to 
criticise  greater  demerits,  should  any  exist.  All  students  of 
education  will  hope  to  see  this  attractive  example  of  historical 
study  imitated  and  the  high  standard  set  by  it  maintained. 

Paul  Monroe 

Teachers  College, 

Columbia  University 


American  government — A  Text-Book  for  Secondary  Schools — By  Roscoe 
Lewis  Ashley.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1903.  xx-(-35o  p. 
$1.00  net. 

A  brief  description  of  the  American  government  and  of  the 
methods  of  choosing  public  officers  having  been  given  in  the 
introductory  chapters,  the  remainder  of  this  book  is  divided 
into  two  parts.  Part  I  treats  of  local  and  State  governments, 
while  Part  II  discusses  the  National  Government.  Local  gov- 
ernment is  considered  in  six  chapters,  one  of  which  is  histor- 
ical; two  are  devoted  to  rural  local  government;  two  to  cities 
and  city  problems,  and  one  to  local  finance.  State  government 
is  treated  in  eight  chapters,  of  which  one  is  historical;  two 
describe  State  activity  and  State  Constitutions;  two  discuss 
the  legislature,  two  the  executive,  and  one  the  State  judiciary. 
The   remaining  seventeen   chapters — more   than   half  of  the 
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book — are  devoted  to  the  General  Government.  Of  these  four 
are  historical  and  general;  eight  discuss  the  Legislative  De- 
partment, four  the  Executive  Department,  and  one  describes 
the  Federal  Judiciary. 

The  text  is  intended  to  accompany  and  supplement  a  course 
in  United  States  history.  It  follows  the  historical  method, 
yet  by  far  the  larger  part  of  the  work  is  descriptive  and  ex- 
pository. In  his  Preface  the  author  names  as  the  three  especial 
objects  of  instruction  in  civics — to  make  the  pupil  familiar 
with  the  structure  and  functions  of  our  system  of  government, 
to  give  some  knowledge  of  the  affairs  of  to-day,  and  some 
training  which  will  enable  him  to  look  upon  both  sides  of 
public  questions.  Confining  his  labors  chiefly  to  the  first  of 
these  objects,  the  author  has  made  this  work  as  thoro  and 
complete  as  the  brief  space  will  permit,  and  care  is  taken  to 
describe  recent  changes  wrought  in  the  evolution  of  American 
government.  Brief  attention  is  also  given  to  a  multitude  of  the 
problems  of  the  present,  such  as  civil  service  reform,  the  party 
"  boss,"  city  ownership  of  public  utilities,  the  Monroe  doc- 
trine, etc.  Evidently  our  author  intends  that  his  larger  work, 
The  Federal  state,  published  a  year  earlier,  shall  be  used  as  a 
supplemental  text,  and  there  the  problems  of  to-day  are  more 
adequately  treated. 

In  both  books  each  chapter  closes  with  lists  of  general  refer- 
ences for  additional  information  and  lists  of  topics  and  studies 
with  special  references  for  the  guidance  of  students.  There 
are,  besides,  Practical  Questions,  many  of  which  can  be  an- 
swered only  thru  direct  observation  of  political  phenomena. 
In  these  various  ways  it  is  expected  that  the  pupil  will  form  the 
habit  of  acquainting  himself  with  the  affairs  of  his  own  time; 
and  as  the  author  is  himself  careful  to  state  both  sides  of  dis- 
puted questions  and  to  refer  to  authorities  upon  both  sides,  it 
is  assumed  that  the  pupil  will  follow  a  similar  method. 

The  two  books,  The  American  government  and  The  Federal 
state,  represent  a  large  amount  of  careful  and  scholarly  re- 
search put  into  a  most  convenient  form  for  the  guidance  of  the 
student  of  politics.  One  who  will  compare  these  volumes  with 
the  text-books'  on  civil  government  in  common  use  twenty-five 
years  ago  will  not  fail  to  be  impressed  with  the  revolution  that 
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has  been  effected  in  the  treatment  of  the  subject.  In  the 
earlier  books  care  was  taken  to  raise  no  question  which  the  text 
in  hand  did  not  answer.  In  Mr.  Ashley's  books  not  a  single 
chapter  can  be  read  which  does  not  introduce  the  pupil  to  lines 
of  study  and  observation  without  definable  limits.  Indeed,  it 
would  appear  that  special  pains  is  taken  to  impress  the  student 
with  the  incompleteness  and  inadequacy  of  the  single  text.  He 
is  made  to  realize  that  he  is  dealing  with  a  living  organism 
subject  to  constant  change  and  presenting  a  great  variety  of 
unsettled  questions. 

It  is  not  possible  for  an  author  to  deal  with  such  an  infinite 
variety  of  topics  in  so  brief  a  space  without  being  subject  to 
the  charge  of  inaccuracy  of  statement  on  some  detail.  Even 
the  assertion  that  every  State  is  divided  into  counties  is  subject 
to  the  exception  of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  which  is  divided 
into  parishes.  Such  difficulties  are  multiplied  in  a  general 
description  of  local  government.  The  statement  that  State 
central  committees  of  the  political  parties  are  chosen  by  county 
conventions  may  be  true  as  applied  to  some  States,  but  it  is  not 
generally  true. 

The  least  satisfactory  part  of  Mr.  Ashley's  work  is  that 
which  treats  of  present-day  problems,  in  his  briefer  text. 
Clearness  of  statement  is  at  times  sacrificed  for  the  sake  of 
brevity.  For  example,  in  a  paragraph  on  our  coinage,  history 
and  economic  theory  are  combined  in  such  a  way  as  to  create 
inevitable  confusion  in  the  mind  of  the  inexperienced  pupil. 
In  the  larger  book  the  subject  is  made  clear. 

There  are  good  indexes  in  both  books,  and  there  are  nu- 
merous cross-references  to  related  passages,  which  will  be  a 
great  convenience  to  students. 

Jesse  Macy 

Iowa -College, 
Grinnki.l,  Iowa 


XI 

NOTES    AND    NEWS 

Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  has 
School  ay       Jl,st  ')e3?un  an  interesting  and  important  un- 

dertaking in  establishing  a  Sunday  School 
for  children  living  in  the  neighborhood  of  its  buildings.  The 
example  is  one  that  might  well  be  widely  followed.  It  has  ap- 
peared, on  inquiry,  that  there  are  parents  in  that  neighborhood 
who  are  willing  to  assume  responsibility  for  conducting  a 
Sunday  School  there  that  will  stand  the  same  educational  test 
as  a  good  secular  school;  and  that  there  are  prominent  minis- 
ters in  New  York,  as  well  as  many  persons  interested  in  re- 
ligious teaching,  who  recognize  the  need  of  such  an  experi- 
mental Sunday  School ;  that  is.  one  which  will  undertake  a  dif- 
ferent sort  of  curriculum  from  that  which  is  customary  and 
that  will  introduce  other  important  reforms  as  well. 

The  characteristics  of  the  new  Sunday  School  are  these: 

1.  Highly  trained,  skillful  teachers,  well  prepared  for  each 
Sunday's  work.  To  secure  these,  each  teacher  will  be  paid  a 
definite  salary,  and  the  work  will  be  closely  observed  by  com- 
petent supervisors. 

2.  The  curriculum  will  be  planned  by  Professor  Richard 
Morse  Hodge,  Dr.  Walter  L.  Ilervey,  Professor  F.  M.  Mc- 
Murry,  and  Professor  John  \V.  Hall,  all  specialists  in  educa- 
tional work  with  children.  They  will  also  supervise  the  in- 
struction. 

3.  The  instruction  will  be  controlled  by  those  educational 
principles  that  are  well  established  for  secular  school  instruc- 
tion, and  much  use  will  be  marie  of  schoolroom  apparatus,  as 
in  any  good  school. 

4.  A  portion  of  the  time  will  be  set  aside  for  worship,  as 
well  as  for  instruction,  much  care  being  taken  to  make  that 
period  really  profitable. 

A  small  tuition  fee  will  be  charged.  Visitors  are  heartily 
invited  to  inspect  the  work  of  the  school,  which  will  be  in 
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session  on   Sunday  mornings   from    10.30  to    12.30,   in  the 
main  building  of  Teachers  College. 


On  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  last  June,  eleven 

What  Ought  Not  out  of  twenty-one  teachers  in  a  Connecticut 
to  be  Possible  } 

town,  within  twenty-five  miles  of  New  York 

City,  received  notice  that  their  services  were  no  longer  desired. 
This  summary  action  was  taken  by  a  committee  elected  four 
weeks  before,  who  represented  a  faction  in  town  politics  op- 
posed to  the  outgoing  committee.  Of  the  teachers  whom  the 
former  committee  had  appointed,  but  three  were  retained;  two 
of  these  were  members  of  a  favored  religious  body,  and  the 
third  had  her  home  in  the  town. 

The  committee  had  never  inspected  the  work  of  a  single 
teacher  whom  they  dismissed,  nor  did  they  ground  their  ac- 
tion upon  unsatisfactory  work  in  the  part  of  the  dismissed 
teachers.  In  one  instance  they  urged  as  the  reason  a  ring, 
worn  upon  the  third  finger  of  the  left  hand.  When  the  offend- 
ing teacher  stated  that  she  had  worn  the  ring  two  years  al- 
ready and  that,  for  all  she  knew,  she  might  continue  wearing 
it  in  lonesome  estate  for  the  space  of  another  two  years,  the 
committee  remarked  :  "  We  had  heard  that  you  contemplated 
marriage."  With  another  teacher  they  availed  themselves  of 
the  same  refuge,  stating  that  they  had  "  heard  "  she  did  not 
care  to  retain  her  position  another  year. 

When  another  teacher  claimed  as  her  right  an  explanation 
of  their  reasons  for  dismissing  her,  the  committee  assured  her 
that  they  were  free  to  drop  every  teacher  in  town  if  they  chose 
so  to  do,  and  no  one  had  the  privilege  of  questioning  their 
action.  The  arbitrariness  of  this  position  suggests  strikingly 
an  old  ,Stuart  doctrine.  One  could  smile  over  its  reappearance 
at  this  day  in  connection  with  the  democratic  institution  of 
the  public  school,  if  he  did  not  grieve  over  the  consequences 
which  it  entails. 

The  same  absolute  tyranny,  a  little  rubbed  down,  to  be  sure, 
appears  in  the  explanation  offered  to  several  other  teachers 
whom  the  committee  were  pleased  to  assure  that  they  had  no 
fault  to  find  with  their  work;  in  fact,  that  their  only  reason 
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for  dismissing  them  was  to  make  room  for  some  of  their  own 
friends.  Among  these  friends  are  to  be  counted  relatives  of 
one  or  two  clergymen  in  the  town,  fortunate  enough  to  be  in 
favor  with  the  committee,  as  well  as  a  young  man  who  made 
his  appearance  in  town  a  year  before  as  teacher  of  arithmetic 
in  a  private  elementary  school.  During  the  ten  months  since 
his  arrival,  he  had  begun  to  advance  in  the  favor  of  a  promi- 
nent citizen  with  such  marked  success  that  in  the  following 
June  he  was  elected  to  teach  English  in  the  high  school  at  a 
salary  of  one  thousand  dollars.  This  all  came  about  from  the 
prominent  citizen's  declaration  that  anyone  who  could  teach 
children  arithmetic  could  teach  high-school  boys  and  girls 
English. 


Complaint  is  heard  in  England  from  South  African  edu- 
cators that  whatever  may  be  the  merits  of  the  scheme  adopted 
for  the  award  of  Rhodes  scholarships,  that  scheme  is  in  flat 
contradiction  to  the  founder's  will  and  expressed  intention.  It 
is  claimed  that  Mr.  Rhodes  had  no  wish  to  establish  post-grad- 
uate courses  at  Oxford,  but  rather  to  bring  students  from  other 
English-speaking  countries  under  the  influence  of  the  Oxford 
undergraduate  system. 


Mr.  Michael  E.  Sadler  has  just  completed  a  report  upon  the 
secondary  and  higher  education  of  the  City  of  Sheffield  at 
the  request  of  the  Education  Committee  of  that  municipality. 
His  exposition  of  the  educational  system  of  Sheffield  and  his 
recommendations  as  to  its  necessities  make  an  illuminating 
document.  It  would  be  well  if  other  municipalities,  both  in 
this  country  and  abroad,  secured  from  time  to  time  an  expert 
inspection  of  their  school  systems  and  reports  thereon. 


It  is  not  unlikely  that  something  parallel  to  the  American 
school  superintendent  will  soon  come  into  existence  in  England. 
The  county  councils  and  other  educational  bodies  are  beginning 
to  elect  directors  of  education  whose  duties  appear  to  be  in  some 
respects  those  which  are  in  this  country  assigned  to  State, 
county,  and  city  superintendents. 
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The  passive-resistance  movement  to  the  work  of  the  English 
Education  Act  is  spreading  so  rapidly  that  the  London  Journal 
of  education  is  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Act  can  never 
be  carried  out  effectively  while  a  large  proportion  of  the  popu- 
lation remains  hostile  to  its  clauses.  The  editor  adds :  "  The 
Church  of  England  lays  claim  to  the  title  '  national.'  If  there 
is  any  justice  in  the  claim,  that  church  must  be  in  sympathy 
with  national  sentiment.  From  it  should  come  offers  of  com- 
promise. Not  for  one  moment  do  we  believe  that  such  com- 
promise would  mean  weakness,  or  would  imply  a  lowering  of 
the  position  of  religion.  The  English  nation  is  deeply  re- 
ligious. Schoolmasters  are  certainly  not  less  religious  than 
the  nation  as  a  whole.  There  is  no  fear  whatever  that  the 
children  will  be  brought  up  in  an  atmosphere  bereft  of  re- 
ligious influence.  The  real  fault,  as  we  conceive  it,  is  this :  the 
Church  of  England,  while  styling  itself  the  national  Church, 
fears  to  trust  the  people." 


As  a  result  of  an  inquiry  held  by  the  authorities  of  the  City 
of  Moscow,  forty-five  per  cent,  of  its  inhabitants  are  shown  to 
be  illiterates.    The  test  used  was  the  ability  to  sign  one's  name. 


Sir  Michael  Foster  has  resigned  the  chair  of  physiology 
in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  of  which  he  has  so  long  been 
the  distinguished  incumbent.  His  successor  will  shortly  be 
chosen. 


Public  announcement  lias  been  made  of  the  fact  that  Cam- 
bridge University  is  eventually  to  receive  from  the  estate  of 
the  late  F.  J.  Quick  a  sum  amounting  to  nearly  $350,000  for 
the  endowment  of  study  and  research  in  the  subjects  of  vege- 
table and  animal  biology.  It  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  this 
is  only  the  beginning  of  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  men  of 
wealth  in  England  to  assist  in  increasing  the  endowments  of 
the  Universities. 
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